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BY  THE 

EDITOR. 


THE  fuperiority  of  Dr  Lewis’s  Difpenfatory  has 
been  fo  univerfally  admitted,  that  it  has  almod 
fuperfeded  every  other  work  of  the  kind.  But  when 
we  confider  the  many  improvements  which  have 
been  lately  made  in  Chemidry,  Natural  Hidory, 
and  Medicine ; and  that  the  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia  on  which  Dr  Lewis  com- 
mented, was  publidied  fo  far  back  as  1 756;  it  will  be 
readily  granted,  that  after  a period  of  thirty  years, 
much  room  mud  be  left  for  altering  and  improving 
this  Book.  How  far  the  prefent  attempt  is  fuccefs- 
ful,  the  Public  mud  judge  for  themfelves. 

The  Materia  Medica,  fo  far  as  refpeds  the  feveral 
articles,  was  conduced  by  one  perfbn:  The  red  ot 
the  Book  was  managed  by  another.  Although  the 
articles  in  the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  appear  diffidently  numerous  for  any 
ufeful  purpofe;  yet  in  compliance  with  thofe  who 
may  think  otherwife,  or  who  have  been  long  ac- 
cudomed  to  ufe  certain  fubdances  on  Dr  Lewis  s 
authority,  though  expunged  from  that  edition,  mod 
of  them  have  been  retained,  being  at  the  fame  time 
didinguifhed  by  the  mark  + as  obfolete.  1 his  plan 
may  at  the  fame  time  furnifh  the  Student  with  a key, 
to  difcover  the  reafons  for  feveral  alterations  made 
by  that  College  of  late  years. 
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In  conhdering  the  IVIedicinal  Lflecls  of  fcvei  al 
Preparations  and  Compolitions,  the  Author  is  aware, 
that  his  high  efleem  for  the  writings  of  Dr  Lewis 
may  have  led  him  to  an  appearance  of  affent  defer- 
ving  fome  cenfure ; but  to  fay  the  truth,  notwith- 
flanding  the  credulity  of  the  times,  Dr  Lewis  has 
been  as  wary  in  afcribing  virtues  to  remedies,  as  any 
writer  of  equal  modefty  and  deference  to  the  opi- 
nions of  others. 

The  Author,  however,  has  been  more  efpecially 
folicitous  to  improve  the  Pharmaceutical  part  of  the 
Work;  and  his  attempts  to  that  purpofe  will  be  fopn 
perceived  by  the  Reader. 
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PREFACE 

By  Dr  LEWIS* 


THE  New  Difpenfatory  was  intended  as  a regu- 
lar book  of  practical  and  fcientific  pharm  tcv; 
compofed  on  principles  agreeable  to  thofe  on  which 
the  Colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh  have  pro- 
ceeded in  the  late  reformation  of  their  officinal  Phar- 
macopoeias ; containing  full  and  clear  directions, 
drawn  from  actual  experience,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  feveral  medicines,  particularly  where  accompa- 
nied with  any  difficulty  or  danger ; and  affigning 
every  where,  as  far  as  potable,  their  real  virtues  and 
ufes  : intentions  which,  though  of  primary  import- 
ance in  a work  of  this  kind,  do  not  feem  to  have 
been  at  all  regarded  in  the  other  Difpenfatories  that 
haveliitherto  appeared. 

The  author  has  had  the  fatis-faction  of  finding  that 
his  erldeavours  have  not  been  in  vain  ; that  though 
the  work  fell  very  far  fliort  of  the  perfection  which 
lie  wilhed  for,  it  was  diftinguilhed  with  approbations 
even  beyond  his  hopes  ; with  approbations,  which 
have  induced  the  compilers  of  the  other  Dilpenfato- 
ries  to  borrow  very  confiderable  parts  of  it  in  their 
lafl  editions ; in  one  of  which,  befides  many  para- 
graphs and  entire  pages  here  and  there,  the  greateft 
part  of  two  hundred  pages  together  is  illiberally  co- 
pied from  this  work. 
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In  this  edition  I have  made  made  many  material 
corrections  and  additions,  and  retrenched  fundry 
exceptionable  particulars,  which,  in  compliance  with 
common  prejudices,  had  been  admitted  in  the  firft: 
attempt. 

The  firft  part  contains  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy, 
or  what  is  commonly  called  Pharmaceutical  Chemijlry . 
The  general  negled  of  this  interefting  and  ufeful  ftu- 
dy  as  applied  to  medicinal  fubjeds,  has  engaged  me 
to  greatly  enlarge  this  part,  and  to  labour  it  with  more 
care  and  precifton.  I have  endeavoured  to  give  a 
concife  and  fyftematic  view  of  the  general  properties 
and  relations  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  bo- 
dies ; the  different  medicinal  principles  they  contain ; 
the  means  of  extrading  and  feparating  their  native 
component  parts,  without  making  any  alteration  in 
their  qualities  ; and  the  different  forms  and  powers 
which  they  aflume,  from  different  natural  or  artifi- 
cial operations,  or  from  the  mixture  and  coalition  of 
one  with  another ; avoiding  every  where  all  hypo- 
thetical reafonings,  and  delivering  only  the  dired  re- 
fult  of  experiment  and  obfervation.  To  this  hiftory 
is  added  a pradical  account  of  the  inftruments  and 
operations  of  the  art;  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  give 
the  reader  a full  idea  of  them,  without  the  tediouf- 
nefs  of  minute  details. 


The  next  part  contains  the  Materia  Medica,  c 
Medicinal  Simples;  which,  for  reafons  affigned  in  tf 

orde°r  lUdl!°"  are  al1  ranEed  in  alphabet! 

oulu  Rationales  ot  the  operations  of  medicine 

hive  no'nkr  ^ i™  CO"Jed\ural  and  unfatisfador 
have  no  place  m this  pradical  work:  But  fomegeni 

claffesof  nmd'10118’  ”f  ffflb!e  of  certai 
clalks  of  medicines  in  Cartheufer’s  manner  it  h- 

been  thought  expedient  to  retain  wirl,  o ’ 

meats  from  the  former  editions?’  ^ ^ 
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In  treating  of  the  feveral  fimples  themfelves,  I have 
given,  where  neceffary,  a defcription  of  the  fimple, 
with  the  marks  of  its  genuineness  and  goodnefs;  and 
pointed  out  the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  fuch  as, 
from  a relemblance  in  external  appearance,  are  liable 
to  be  confounded  with  others  of  different  qualities. 
With,  regard  to  their  virtues,  particular  care  has  been 
taken  to  reject  the  fabulous  ones,  which  are  (till  pre- 
ferred in  other  books  of  this  kind ; and  to  give  only 
thofe  which  have  either  been  confirmed  by  repeated 
experience,  or  may  be  rationally  inferred  from  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  the  fubjeCt,  or  from  its  agree- 
ment in  fmell,  tafte,  &c.  with  others  of  known  vir- 
tue. Under  each  fimple  are  mentioned  all  the  pre- 
parations made  from  it,  and  all  the  compofitions  in 
which  it  is  an  ingredient,  in  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeias.  Many  of  the  capital  articles 
I have  examined  pharmaceutically,  and  fhown  in 
what  (eparable  part  of  the  mixt  its  virtue  relides,  by 
what  means  the  aCtive  principle  is  belt  extracted  or 
preferved,  and  in  what  form  the  fubflance  itfelf  or 
its  preparations  are  mod  commodioufly  and  advan- 
tageoufly  exhibited.  At  the  end  of  this  part,  the  di- 
rections for  the  collection  and  prefer  vation  of  medi- 
cinal fubftances  are  re-confidered. 

The  third  and  fourth  parts  contain  the  Prepara- 
tions and  Compofitions  of  the  New  London  and  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeias  ; with  a few  of  the  old 
ones,  which  I am  informed  are  (till  kept  in  fome 
fhops,  and  occafionally  called  for;  feveral  of  the 
more  celebrated  medicines,  which  have  come  into 
efteem  in  France  and  Germany  ; many  from  our 
hofpitals ; and  fome  elegant  extemporaneous  pre- 
fcriptions,  fuch  as  are  directed  in  praCtice. 

In  the  diftribution  of  thele  materials,  it  has  been 

found  necelfary  to  depart  from  the  order  hitherto 

o a re** 
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received.  In  other  Difpenfatories,  and  m a former 
edition  of  this,  medicines  are  divided  into  two  gene- 
ral heads,  Officinal  and  Extemporaneous.  1 Jus  divi- 
fjon  is  apparently  faulty  : for  many  of  thofe  called 
officinal , are  flricftly  extemporaneous,  being  made 
only  as  they  are  wanted;  and  many  of  thole  which 
are  called  extemporaneous , are  very  well  litted  for 
* keeping.  If  we  lhould  appropriate  the  term  officinal 
to  thofe  which  have  the  fanflion  of  public  Colleges, 
then  this  abfurdity  would  follow,  that  medicines  of 
as  tedious  preparation  as  any  in  the  book,  even 
Baume’s  extract  of  opium,  which  requires  feveral 
months  continual  boiling,  would  be  extemporaneous 
preparations. 

To  avoid  this  impropriety,  and  that  of  repeating 
the  fame  forms,  and  frequently  almofl  the  fame  com- 
politions,  in  different  parts  of  the  book,  1 have  ran- 
ged medicines  of  fimilar  preparation  or  compofition 
in  one  clafs,  without  regard  to  the  ineffential  circum- 
ftances  of  their  being  ufed  at  London  or  at  Edin- 
burgh, at  Paris  or  at  Berlin,  in  the  (hops  or  in  the 
hofpitals ; and  have  endeavoured  to  difpofe  them  in 
Inch  a manner,  as  to  form,  fo  far  as  could  be  done 
with  fiich  materials,  one  regular  whole,  a conne&ed 
iyftem  of  practical  pharmacy  : 1 hat  the  medicines 

of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  C olleges  may  be  the 
moie  leadily  known  from  the  others,  their  titles  are 
printed  in  a larger  character.  The  diftinffion,  in- 
deed, between  preparations  and  compofitions,  the 
former  of  which  make  the  third  part,  and  the  latter 
die  fourth,  is  not  perhaps. altogether  unexceptionable, 
coniKjen ng  the  great  multiplicity  and  diverfity  of  the 
ub jeffs,  many  of  which  partake  of  the  nature  of 

milf  thr"  -imf  ™0re  of  one’  and  others  of  the 
other.  Bet  tins  does  nod  all  affect  the  plan,  or  pro- 
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duce  any  diforder  in  the  fyfkem,  which  continues  the 
fame  whether  this  diflinTton  is  retained  or  dropt. 

The  Edinburgh  medicines  are  taken  from  the  laft 
edition  of  the  Phanna'copceia  Edinburgenjtsy  publifhed 
in  the  year  1756,  a complete  tranflation  of  which  has 
not  before  appeared. 

In  tranflating  the  feveral  prescriptions,  wherever 
the  originals  appeared  too  concife  or  obfeure,  the  li- 
berty has  been  taken  of  expreffing  the  di regions  in 
a more  full  and  clear  manner,  with  care  not  to  vary 
the  fenfe.  The  ingredients  in  the  feveral  compofi- 
tions  are,  for  the  greater  diftinclnefs  (a  point  which 
throughout  the  whole  has  been  particularly  aimed 
at),  ranged  in  different  lines,  as  in  the  originals.  For 
want  of  fome  method  of  this  kind,  there  are  ipftanees 
of  ingredients  being  confounded,  and  two  particles 
miftaken  for  one. 

To  the  feveral  medicines  is  ** 


which  they  are  built,  together  with  their  virtues,  ufe, 
and  dofe,  and  the  cautions  neceffary  to  be  obferved 
in  the  exhibition  of  them.  To  the  more  difficult  or 
dangerous  .operations  is  added  a full  description  of 
the  method  of  performing  them  with  advantage  and 
fafety  ; and  to  fuch  medicines  as  are  liable  to  fophi- 
flication,  the  means  of  diftinguifhing  tne  genuine 
from  the  adulterated.  In  thefe  practical  remarks  on 
the  particular  preparations,  and  on  the  general  dalles 
of  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  refpeclive  chapters 
and  fe&ions,  the  author  has  laboured  with  diligence;, 
if  he  has  fucceeded  in  executing  his  intentions,  the 
directions  are  fuch  as  may  enable  every  apothecary 
to  prepare,  as  it  is  his  duty  to  do,  all  his  own  medi- 
cines. . . r 

The  tables,  inferted  in  a former  edition,  were  lo 

well  received,  that  the  other  Dilpenfatories  have  co 


feemed  requifite,  an  account 
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pied  them  entire.  One  of  thefe  tables  however,  that 
of  fpecific  gravities,  appears  on  re-examining  it  to  be 
exceptionable : great  part  of  it  was  drawn  from  Or 
Freind’s  experiments  in  his  Pralt&iones  Chymicx , in 
which  the  numbers  by  fome  accident  have  been  fo 
faultily  let  down,  that  no  dependence  can  be  had 
upon  them  ; and  few  other  hydroftatical  experiments 
have  been  made  on  medicinal  fubftances  or  their 
preparations.  1 have  therefore  now  thrown  out  that 
table,  but  preferved  all  that  was  valuable  in  it,  redu- 
ced to  a more  ufeful  form,  in  the  table  of  the  weights 
of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids.  I have  hke- 
wife  added  feveral  new  ones,  grearly  enlarged  the  o- 
thers,  fo  as  to  render  them  of  more  utility  in  prac- 
tice, and  distributed  them  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  work  to  which  they  belong.  The  fads  on  which 
they  are  built,  where  no  authority  is  mentioned,  are 
in  all  cafes  (except  only  in  the  above  mentioned 
table  of  weights)  from  my  own  experience 

The  author  is  fufficiently  fenfible,  that  there  are 
Hill  many  imperfections  in  this  performance  ; but 
hopes  it  will  appear,  that  he  has  every  where  con- 
fulted  the  dignity  of  the  art,  the  eale  and  advantage 
of  the  operator,  and  the  health  of  the  patient. 
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**  The  ufeful  compofitions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Pauperum , 
which  made  a diftina  part  in  a former  edition,  are  here  diftnbuted 
in  the  two  foregoing  parts;  all  the  medicines  of  fimilar  forms  be- 
ing now,  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader,  placed  together. 
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Definition  and  Divifion  ^/Pharmacy. 

PHARMACY  is  the  art  of  preparing  and  compounding  natural  and 
H artificial  fubftances  for  medicinal  purpofes,  in  a manner  fuitable  to 
rheir  rcfpedtive  properties  and  the  intentions  of  cure. 

This  art  has  been  commonly  divided  into  two  branches,  Galenical 
and  Chemical:  but  no  rational  principle  of  diftmdhon  between  them  has 
yet  been  fixed  on.  If  it  be  a chemical  procefs  to  evaporate  juice  of  plan- 
tane  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  becomes  thick,  it  is  furely  not  lefs  chemical 
to  evaporate  the  juice  of  (Iocs  in  the  fame  manner;  and  yet  the  former 
only  is  ranked  among  the  Chemical,  and  the  latter  among  the  Galenical 
preparations.  Frequently,  alfo,  one  and  the  fame  preparations  in  differ- 
ent pharmacopoeias  referred  to  the  different  branches  : Thus  diftilled  wa-  > 
ters  and  diftilled  fpirits.  which  mak  the  firft  of  the  Galenical  articles  in 
one  Pharmacopoeia,  make  the  firft  of  the  Chemical  in  a nother, 

It  is  agreed  on  both  fides,  that  effential  oils,  extradls,  relins,  voiatile 
and  fixt  falts,  the  artificial  neutral  falts,  metallic  preparations,  and  other 
like  productions,  belong  to  the  Chemical  pharmacy  ; and  pills,  bolufes, 
troches,  eledtaries,  draughts,  ointments,  plafters,  poultices,  &c.  to  the  Ga- 
lenical; as  if  the  dillindtion  was  founded,  neither  on  the  nature  of  the  ope- 
ration nor  of  the  materials,  nor  of  the  effect  produced,  but  merely  on  the 
form  in  which  the  medicine  is  intended  to  be  taken  or  applied  Thus, 
the  diffolution  of  mercury  in  aquafortis  is  ranked  among  the  Chemical  pre- 
parations ; while  the  very  fame  procefs,  with  the  additional  circumfiance 
of  uniting  an  undtuous  material,  which  renders  it,  if  any  thing,  ftill  more 
chemical,  is  neverthelefs  reckoned  a Galtnical  one,  becaufe  the  produdt  is 
uftd  as  an  ornament.  It  cannot  furely  be  fuppofed,  that  this  is  a juft  di- 
vifion or  that  the  fame  procefs  or  preparation  can  become  chemical  or  not 
chemical,  according  to  the  intention  to  which  they  are  applied,  or  the  form 
jn  which  the  produdt  is  ufed 

If  vitriiol  of  iron  (that  is,  iron  united  with  a certain  acid)  and  any  vo- 
latile alkalihe  fait,  as  tha-  of  hartfhorn  or  fal  ammoniac,  be  put  together 
into  water  in  due  proportions ; the  pungent  fmell  of  the  volatile  fait  will 
be  immediately  fuppreffed,  this  fait  uniting  with  the  acid  of  the  vitriol 
into  a new  compound,  while  the  iron  is  eparated  and  thrown  out.  This 
is  undoub  edly  a chemical  t ffedl ; and  this  effedl  will  happen  wherever 
thofe  two  ingredients  meet  together  in  a moift  ftate*  whatever  the  form  of 
the  medicine  be  It  is  obvious  therefore,  that  the  Galenical  firms  are  by 
no  means  independent  of  chemillry  ; and  that  this  fcience  extends  to  mix- 
tures of  the  moft  fimp'C  kind. 

The  London  ollege  has  very  judicioufly  rejedted  this  divifion  » a divi- 
fion apparently  derived  from  prejudice  and  fuperficial  knowledge,  and  which 
has  been  continued  only  in  compliance  with  cuftom.  Pharmacy,  in  its  full 
extent,  is  no  other  than  a branch  ofehemiftry;  and  the  moft  Ample  phar- 
maceutical preparations  are  fo  far  chemical,  as  they  have  any  dependence 

lipoa  the  properties  or  relations  of  the  material#. 
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Pharmacy,  according  to  our  definition,  may  be  divided  !ntoTnEO*«- 
T,c  al  and  Practical.  The  former  teaches  the  knowledge  of  the  medi- 
cinal fubftances  thenafclves,  the  Ir  various  properties,  qualities,  and  relations 
to  one  another,  and  their  general  effefts  on  the  human  body  : the  latter, 
the  fkilful  performance  of  the  fevcral  proceffes  or  operations  by  which  they 
are  adapted  to  particular  ufes. 

What  is  here  called  theory , is  not  to  be  underftood  as  confiding  of  fpe- 
culative  truths,  or  philolophical  inveltigations,  calculated  for  explaining 
the  phenomena,  or  teaching  the  rationale  of  the  effects  produced.  The 
theoiy  of  pharmacy  is  the  dired  t efult  of  experiment  and  obfervation,  or 
rather  a general  and  comprchenfive  view  of  experiments  and  fads  them* 
hlns  ; it  may  be  termed  Scientific  Pharmacy , in  diflindion  from  mere  ma- 
nual labour. 

Scientific  Pharmacy  includes  all  thofe  fads  which  relate  to — the  reduc- 
tion of  medicinal  fubitanCcs  into  different  forms,  and  the  fu-ims  in  which 

particular  fubltances  are  mod  cominodio\ifly  or  advantagtoufly  ufed  ; 

their  relations  to  one  another  in  regard  to  mifeibility,  and  the  means  by 
which  thofe,  that  of  themfelves  art  not  mifcible,  may  be  made  to  unite; — 
the  lepa ration  of  the  medicinal  from  the  inadive  matter,  and  of  different 
kinds  f medicinal  matter  from  one  another  when  combined  together  in 
the  fame  fubjed,  on  the  principle  of  one  being  diffoluble  in  liquors  which 
will  not  difTolve  the  other,  of  one  being  exhalable  by  heat,  while  the  other 
remains  fixt,  See.  ; — the  alterations  which  the  medicinal  parts  themfelvra 
undergo,  in  different  circumdances,  and  by  different  methods  of  treat- 
ment ; — the  produdion  of  new  properties  and  medicinal  powers  trom  the 
coalition  of  diffirnilar  things; — with  many  other  particulars  analagous  t® 
thtfe 


It  rs  obvious,  that  a perfect  acquaintance  with  pharmacy  confidercd  in 
this  light,  is  effentially  neccffary  to  the  due  exercife  of  the  art  of  phyfic. 
Without  it.  the  preferiber  mult  often  err  in  the  choice  of  materials  for  the 
different  forms  of  preparation  or  compofition,  or  in  adapting  a manner  of 
preparation  to  given  materials  ; and  often  be  deceived  alfo  in  the  medici- 
nal effeds  which  the  known  powers  of  the  ingredients,  feparatclv,  ffare 
room  to  exped.  r 76 


V i*  be  mconfident  with  the  nature  of  a difpenfatory,  to  wholly  de* 
tach  the  fcientific  part  of  pharmacy  from  that  which  is  more  dire&ly  prac- 
b’r  the  fcien  ce  gradually  refults  ir,  the  epurfe  of  the  pradical  details, 
mu  Prr!,°fthc  w°.rk1lt  hasbccn  thought  expedient  to  premiCe  a fom- 

ttaMhi  real  ' gnura  t ?ent8  °f  the  art’  both  Pt^icai  and  fcientific, 

pvoceffc/whth  bt.tht,  blfttcr  Prcpared  for  the  particular  fubjeds  and 
proedies  which  follow  in  the  fecond  and  third  parts. 


trtr^on’ Oh  fubi°‘  ' au  Sftraa  frnrn  thc  Syllab«3  of  Dr  Webfter’s  Lee 

i»g  fe  La.  of  b'  Uf'ful  in  r"PP'T' 
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Abstract  from  Dr  W ebste  r’j-  Syllabus  of  Lefiures 
on  Chemiflry  and  Materia  Medica. 

CHEMISTRY  is  the  ftudy  of  the  invifible  aftions  of  the  particles 
t °f  the  different  kinds  of  matter  on  one  another  ; that  is,  the  ftudy 
of  mixture.  7 

That  power  by  which  fuch  particles  unite  is  called  chemical  attraftiin. 
Matter  has  been  commonly  arranged  into  fix  kinds,  j.  Salts ; fyn. 
f aline  bodies.  2 Earths;  fyn.  earthy  bodies,  ftones.  3.  Inflammables ; 
fyn.  combuftihles.  4.  Metals;  fyn.  metallic  bodies.  5.  Waters;  fyn. 
watery  or  aqueous  bodies.  6.  Airs ; fyn.  gafes,  gafeous  or  aerial  bodies, 
permanent  vapours.  1 he  kinds  of  matter  not  comprehenfible  in  the  above 
arrangement,  are,  1.  Heat;  fyn.  abfolute  or  elementary  heat  or  fire, 
principle  or  matter  of  heat.  2.  Light  ; fyn.  matter  of  light,  luminous 
principle.  3 kle&rical  fluid.  4.  Magnetical  fluid.  5.  Peculiar  vege- 
table and  animal  matters:  as  gum;  colouring-matter;  ftarch,  or  amyla- 
ceous mattei ; vegeto-animal  gluten,  coagulable  lymph,  or  fibre  of  the 
blood. 

1.  Salts  are  fapid,  foluble  in  water,  generally  uninflammable.  They 
are  Ample  and  compound. 

The  Ample  are  fo  called,  as  being  ingredients  in  the  compound,  and 
are  acids  and  alkalis. 

The  compound  falts  are  faline  and  middle,  /.  e.  the  earthy,  and  metal- 
lic ; as  the  acidated  alkalis,  earths,  and  metals. 

The  faline,  fyn.  neutral,  acido-alkaline,  fales  falfi,  confift  of  two  or 
more  Ample  falts.  The  earthy,  fyn.  faline  earths,  confift  of  a Ample  fait 
and  an  earth.  The  metallic  confift  of  a Ample  or  faline  fait  and  a metal. 
The  falts  confolidated  with  water  iu  a regular  form  are  faid  to  be  cryftal- 
lifed. 

A fait  is  faid  to  be,  1.  Deliquefcent  when  it  attra&s  water  from  the 
air;  fyn.  aquef  ent.  2.  Spontaneoufly  calculable,  when  the  water  of  its 
cryftals  is  attradled  by  the  air;  fyn.  efflorefeent.  deaquefeent.  3.  Sub- 
ject to  the  wateiy  fufion,  when  it  is  foluble  by  heat  in  its  cryftallinc  wa- 
ter. 4.  Decrepitating,  when  it  crackles  in  the  fire,  owing  to  its  fmall 
quantity  of  water  becoming  fuddenly  elaft:c  vapour;  fyn.  fubaquated. 
5.  Deflagrating,  when,  from  the  pure  air  which  it  contains,  it  can  fupport 
and  acctlemte  combuftion;  fyn.  detonating,  deaerefeent;  as  lalts  contain- 
ing acid  of  nitre. 

2.  Earths,  except  lime  and  barytes,  are  infipid;  difficultly  foluble  in 
water,  difficultly  fufible  becoming  glafs,  uninflammable,  unmetallifable, 
and  not  heavier  than  five  times  their  bulk  of  water. 

3 Inflamm  ibles,  when  fet  on  fire,  burn  till  refolved  into  falts,  earths, 
water,  or  fome  mixture  of  thefe 

4.  Metals  are  opake,  bright  bodies,  not  lighter  than  fix  times  their 
bulk  of  water.  , 

The  inflammables  and  metals  are  fuppofed  to  owe  their  diftingui  ing 
qualities  to  th  i'r  containing  a fubtile  fluid  called  phlogifton,  1 principle 
of  inflammability  or  metallisation,  fulphureous,  olcous,  fpintuous^or^ni- 
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inflammable  air.  The  inflammables 
their  uninflammable  part  as 


flammable  principle,  fixt  fire,  pure  . 

and  metafile  called  phlogijlic  bodies. , or,  as  their  uninflammable  part 
well  as  their  phlogifton  have  a difpolition  to  unite  with  air,  ae.efeent  bo 
dies.  The  metals  are  fuppofed  to  confift  of  peculiar  earths  01  acids  witl 


th 


^ r.* Water  is  a colourlefs,  infipid  body;  which  has  a difpofition  to  unite 
with  falts  and  fomc  airs,  and  thus  forms  mineral  waters.  _ _ ...... 

6.  Airs  are  hjvilible  fluids,  of  indefinite  elaflicity,  retaining  their  aerial 
r ’ 1 - known.  Except  two,  called  pure  and  im- 

pure, hnfh  mo-tvriienrs  or  rue  atmofuhere,  they  all  feem  to  be  acid,  alka- 
line. 


torm  ill  any  uegrcc  ui  i-um  ...  r-  - ’ ‘ 

pure,  both  ingredients  of  the  atmofphere,  they  all  feem  to  be  acid,  alka- 
line, or  inflammable  The  pure  air  fupports  life  much  longer,  and  pro- 
motes inflammation  much  more,  than  common  or  atmofpheric  air  . it  is 

. ,,  -n-  , Li :/i: j ..:.-,i  n-., 


UiOlcr - lnnainiiidiiuu  iuuui  7 i ; 

aifo  called  empyreal,  aphlogiflic,  dcphlogiflicated,  vital,  fire  an,  air  emi- 
nently refpirable,  principle  of  acidity;  and  isfuppoled  to  be  deplnogifl ma- 
ted water.  The  impure  air,  like  all  the  reft,  except  pure  and  atmofpheric 
air,  deftroys  life  and  flame  ; and  is  alio  called  noxious,  foul,  corrupted, 
phlogifticated  air,  or  atmofpheric  mephitis. 

The  Operations  by  which  permanent  effects  are  produced  on  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  matter,  are, 

I.  Compofition  : fyn.  Mixture,  combination,  union,  folution.  As 
chemical  attraction  does  not  take  p’acc  at  any  fenfible  diftance,  attention 
is  neceffary  to  djminifh  cohefion  in  folids,  to  approximate  the  particles 
of  the  ingredients,  and  to  multiply  their  points  of  contact. 

Bodies  minutely  divided,  as  in  the  flate  of  vapour  or  air,  refufing  to 
enite,  have  no  attraction  ; liquids  refufing,  have  little;  but  a liquid  uniting 
with  a folid  or  air,  fhows  a great  attraction. 

The  general  effects  of  chemical  union  are,  t.  Condenfation,  confcquently 
incrcafe  of  fpecific  gravity.  2.  Heat,  except  it  be  abfovbed  by  the  pro- 
duction of  liquidity  or  vapour.  3.  Change  of  form,  folids  becoming  fluids, 
and  fluids  becoming  folids.  4.  Extreme  divifion  of  parts,  y.  Cliange  of 
colour.  6.  Himinifhed  attraction  for  other  bodies;  hence  the  more  Ample 
a body  is,  the  ftronger  and  more  numerous  are  its  attractions.  7.  Altera- 
tion with  regard  to  the  effedts  of  heat  and  other  kinds  of  matter.  8.  Dif- 
ferent appearance  on  being  mixed  with  other  bodies  9.  Alteration  of 
effects  on  the  human  body. 

II.  Deeompofition:  fyn.  Separation,  as  open  evaporation;  clofe  eva- 
poration, that  is,  did  illation  or  fublimation;  precipitation. 

Lclides  the  general  heads  of  Compofition  and  Deeompofition,  another 
feems  neceffary  ; as  in  the  operations  of  the  calcination  and  redmtion  of 
metals,  and  vitrification,  there  feems  to  be  fomething  paated  with  and 
omet  1 ng  leceived.  I his  head  may  be  called  Reciprocation. 

rJ\  S C^CrBlCalutUV'au0n  f,  C,r,S  t0  dlfPofe  matter  to  unite  with  one  kind 
rather  than  with  another ; by  which  a body  added  attracts  an  ingredient 

cha^ca  inTT  ; "t  7 a ntw  compound;  and  a compound 

changes  ingredients  with  another  compound,  thereby  producing  two  new 

terTS/* UeC  CjU'd  \^%le  endive  attraction,  and  the  lat- 

!he  order of V'?  TabIeS*  Thc  %P^d  anomalies  in 
of  heat  nl  1 * ft  IOn-S  Y‘CIC  clliefly  owing  to  overlooking  the  influence 

«t  in2bSf  ^ ST  - -g-dients,  the  JL  of  fee  of 

W °f  r',n,c  Qf  -hem'  * » 
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„ T55  mnft  fimpIe^nis.of!  ™atjer  feem  to  be>  '•  Heat.  2.  Light. 
3’  Phlogiflon.  4.  LleClrical  fluid.  5.  Magnetical  fluid.  6.  Pure  air* 

Thofe  confidered  as  next  in  fimplicity,  are,  the  acids,  the  alkalis,  the 
earths,  and  water.  ’ 

The  different  kinds  of  matter  are  rarely  found  pure  in  nature.  They 
differ  »rom  one  another  in  their  origin,  fenfible  qualities,  chemical  attrac- 
tions, and  the  compounds  which  they  form. 


ACID  S. 

\ / 

Acids  have  a four  tafle ; redden  certain  vegetable  blues ; unite  with 
alkalis,  earths,  inflammables,  or  metals;  by  which  union  the  ingredients 
may  lofe  their  diftinguifhing  qualities,  the  compound  being  then  faid  to 
be  neutral.  The  acids  feem  to  contain  pure  air.  They  owe  their  liquid 
ftate  to  water,  and  their  colour  and  volatility  probably  to  phlogiflon  ; for 
both  which  they,  in  general,  have  a powerful  attraction.  The  mineral 
acids  burn  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  like  fire.  Diluted  with  40  or  50 
times  their  weight  of  water,  they  are  as  acfive  as  the  other  acids.  The 
vegetable  and  animal  acids  poffefs  the  general  properties  of  acids  in  a 
much  inferior  degree;  they  contain  oily  and  flimy  matter,  and  are  totally 
deftroyed  by  a red  heat.  Acids,  as  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  dif- 
folve,  at  leaft  out  of  tiie  body,  fome  animal  concretions,  neutralife  the 
tafte  of  bitters,  correCt  vegetable  poifons  ; feem  tQ  be  locally  flimulant 
and  aftringent;  and  are  employed  to  obviate  weaknefs,  relaxation,  fpafm, 
acidity,  putrefcence,  heat,  thirfl,  fwcat,  hemorrhagy,  chronic  eruptions, 
increafed  difeharges,  the  ill  condition  of  certain  ulcers.  They  occafion- 
ally  increafe  the  fecretions,  according  to  the  dole  and  temperature  of  the 
patient.  The  vegetable  acids  are  applied  in  external  inflammation  ; and 
acid  juices  are  -ufed  internally  in  aCtive  inflammatory  and  hemorrhagic 
Hates.  Acid  vapours  are  employed  as  antidotes  to  contagion.  Acids  render 
the  flomach  lefs  capable  of  being  a&ed  on  by  other  matters,  as  fpirits,  &c. 
They  are  fometimes  obferved  to  excite  cough  and  fp'afms.  Their  admini- 
ftration  requires  only  dilution  witii  water,  which  may  alfo  be  fweetened. 

Z.  Acid  of  Vitriol:  fyn.  Vitriolic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  aci-d  of  fulphur,  ful- 
pkureous  acid,  acid  of  alum,  aluminous  acid;  aerial,  ethereal,  primo- 
genial,  univerfal  or  catholic  acid  ; acidum  calcanthi,  aeidtim  vaguru 
foffile.  In  its  concrete  ftate,  it  is  called  glacial  or  icy  oil  of  vitriol  ; 
in  its  ordinary  ftrong  ftate,  that  is,  when  about  double  the  weight  of 
water,  the  epithet  Jirong  or  concentrated  is  often  added ; and  in  a more 
diluted  ftate,  that  is,  with  about  feven  waters,  it  is  called  weak  vi- 
triolic acid,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  fpirit  of  fulphur  by  the  bell.  Its  va~ 
porific  point  when  pure,  is  about  550°  of  heat  United  with  a cer- 
tain proportion  of  phlogiflon,  it  may  exiit  in  the  form  of  vitriolic 
acid  air;  and  this,  combined  with  water,  forms  the  volatile  vitriolic 
•or  fulphureous  acid.  Saturated  with  phlogiflon,  it  forms  fulphur. 
It  has  a coniiderable  attraction  for  phlogiflon. 

b 2 2.  Acid 

* Some,  however,  confider  heat,  and  light  as  different  compounds  of  pure  air  and  phio- 
gifton;  while  others,  denying  the  cxiftence  of, phlogiflon,  confider  pure  air  as  conlifting 
of  heat  and  a certain  matter  which  phlogiflic  bodies  are  difpol*  J to  ablorb.  Others,  *r 
gain,  confider  the  five  firft  as  mere  modifications  of  one  another.  - 
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„ nf  Nitre.  fvn.  Nitrous  acid,  fmoking  acid,  or  fpirit  of  nitre, 

fmoking  nitrous  acid,  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre.  Diluted,  it  is  call- 
TLl  aquafortis.  It  exifts  in  form  of  mtrous  and  nitrous  acid  air. 

It  haf a remarkable  attraftion  for  phlogifton.  . ... 

, Acid  of  Salt;  fyn.  Acid  of  muria,  muriatic  or  marine  acid,  fpirit  of  ialt, 

3 acid  or  fpii  it  of  fea-falt,  Glauber's  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  fpirit  of  fa  1 gem, 
acid  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  It  exifts  in  form  of  marine  acid  air. 
It  feems  to  contain  fo  much  phlogifton  that  it  has  little  attraction 
for  it  It  is  dephlogifticated  by  black,  calx  of  mat  ganefe,  calx  of 
arfenig,  acid  of  ni  re,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  three  chief  mineral  acids. 

4.  Acid  of  Tartar;  fyn.  Tartareous  acid,  fpirit  of  tartar.  # 

5.  Acid  of  Vinegar ; iyn.  Spirit  of  vinegar  or  of  verdegns,  radical  vinegar, 

acetous  acid,  it  exifts  in  form  of  acetous  air. 

Vinegar  is  a product  of  fermentation  ; a proctfs  by  which  dead  or- 
ganic matter,  expofed  to  air,  moifture,  and  a heat  at  leaft  above 
32 °,  is  decompofed,  and  in  the  cafe  of  fweet  matter  produces 
fuccrffively  alcohol,  vinegar,  and  volatile  alkali,  with  a refpec* 
tive  ferment  in  each  ftage.  Thefe  ft  ages  are  called  the  vinous 
or  fpirituous,  the  acetous,  and  the  putrefaftive.  I he  ferment 
in  the  fnft  ftage  feems  to  be  acid  of  chalk. 

6.  Jfcid  of  Borax;  fyn  Sedative  orn  arcotic  fait  of  Homberg,  Boracic 


acid. 

7.  Acid  of  Chalk;  fyn.  Cretaceous,  crctous,  calcareous,  chalky,  aerial, 

* or  mephiti.  acid,  air  or  gas  j fixt,  fixable  air  or  gas,  gas  fylveftre, 

deadly  or  choak  damp.  Water  combined  with  it  is  called  mephitic 
or  acidulous  water,  or  fpirit  of  chalk. 

The  acid  and  alkaline  airs  are  readily  abforbable  by  water,  and 
are  confidered  as  the  vapours  of  the  acids  volatilifed  by  phlogi- 
fton. 

8.  The  other  acids  are,  1.  *Aqua  regia.  2.  Acid  of  amber.  3.  Acid 

of  benzoin.  4.  *Acid  of  fugar.  5.  *Acid  of  milk-  6.  *Acid  of 
fugar  of  milk.  7.  Acid  of  lemons.  8.  Acid  of  tamarinds  9.  Acid 
of  forrel.  10.  *Acid  of  fat.  11  *Acid  of  ants.  12.  *.\cid  of 
arfeftic.  13.  *Acid  of  fluor  or  fpar.  14.  *Acid  of  phofphorus. 
15.  ’ Acidum  perlatum.  16.  *Acid  of  Pruflian  blue.  17.  Acid  of 
tungftein. 

I erhaps  the  acid  principle  is  the  fame  in  all  acids,  and  they  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  their  proportions  of  pure  air  and  phlogifton. 


ALKALIS. 

Ali  a ms,  whether  the  faline  or  earthy y have  many  properties  in  com- 
mon.  They  arc  found  united  with  the  acid  of  chalk,  they  have  much 

n 1.  r S"/"  «g'>»Wc  blue,  unite  with  acids,  arc 

fluxes  to, the  flinty  earths  and  render  oil  or  fnlphur  mifeible  with  wa- 
x'/- Jh' ^ Muble  in  water;  and,  except  W and 

be  i,e  fllin  " "°  U T1"  ”rthr  a,e  dcPrivcd  of  their  acid  by 

one  ’and  lime  wbqU're  a"°  at,ra.ainS  » H-tc.  The  lalina 

ones  and  Itme,  when  pure,  are  corrohvc,  aquefeent,  and  ad  on  the  metals 

Th,Tc  nl”k=d  - thus  arc  not  ufed  iu  medicine. 
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in  Tome  meafure  like  the  acids.  They  difiolve  animal  concretions  and 
mucus,  are  faid  to  correft  animal  poifons,  and  out  of  the  body  they  ob- 
viate puti  elcence.  T.  he  earthy  alkalis,  if  mild,  whether  with  or  without 
their  acid,  arid  common  fait  when  in  a fmall  proportion,  feem  the  only 
particular  fubftances  that  promote  putrefaftion.  When  diluted,  they  are 
ufed  externally  in  chronic  eruptions,  to  ftimulate  the  ina&ive  vefTels  in 
fou’l  ulcers,  and  in  the  form  of  injection  to  deftroy  afearides.  Some  ufe 
them  internally  in  fcrophula.  The  faline  ones  increafe  the  difeharges  by 
the  ikin,  kidneys,  and  inteftines,  according  to  the  dofe  and  patient’s  tem- 
perature: the  volatile  alkali  is  ufed  as  a rubefacient;  and  its  odour  to  ex- 
cite the  living  principle;  and  likewife  internally  to  ftimulate  and  to  ob- 
viate fpafm  and  torpor.  Lime-water  is  ufed  as  a tonic  and  aftringent,  as 
in  dyfpepfia,  intermittents,  and  increafed  difeharges.  The  other  alkaline 
earths  feem  merely  to  abforb  moifture  and  acid  ; and  magnefia  meeting 
with  acid  in  the  ftomach,  purges.  The  ufe  of  the  alkalis  cannot  be  long 
continued  without  injuring  the  ftomach  and  conftitution.  The  faline  ones 
may  be  given  diluted,  ot  with  fome  conferve  in  form  of  bolus ; and  the 
mild  earthy  ones  fufpended  in  water  by  gum. 

SALINE  ALKALIS  ; fyn.  Alkaline  or  antacid  falts. 

X.  Vegetable  Alkali:  fyn.  Pure,  cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  or  alkali  of  tar- 
tar; cauftic,  infernal,  or  feptic  ftone,  potential  cautery,  common  cau- 
ftic. Diflolved  m water,  it  is  called  cauftic  ley. 

Aerated  Vegetable  Alkali:  fyn.  Common  or  mild  vegetable  alkali:  fixt 
nitre;  fait  of  tartar;  the  impure,  as  that  of  wormwood,  of  plants, 
of  woods,  &c.  potafti,  pearl-afh,  cafhub,  morcoft  afhes,  black  or 
white  flux.  Diflolved  in  water,  it  is  called  oil  of  tartar  per  deli- 
quium,  liquor  of  fixt  alkali  or  of  fixt  nitre,  ley  of  tartar.  It  con- 
tains 20  parts  of  pure  acid,  48  of  pure  alkali,  and  32  of  water  in 
the  hundred,  and  is  foluble  in  4 waters  at  6o°  of  Fahrenheit’s  feale. 
Its  cryftals  are  permanent. 

2.  Mineral  Alkali:  fyn.  Pure  or  cauftic,  mineral,  marine,  or  fofiile  alkali, 

foda,  alkali  of  fait.  Diflolved  in  water,  it  is  called  foap  ley. 

Aerated  Mineral  Alkali:  fyn.  Common  or  mild  mineral  or  fofiile  alkali, 
foda,  or  fait  of  foda,  barilla,  kelp,  mural  natron,  aphronitrum,  the 
nitre  of  the  ancients,  Egyptian  nitre.  It  contains  16  of  acid,  20  of 
alkali,  and  64  of  water  ; is  foluble  in  two  waters.  Its  cryftals  are 
deaquefeent. 

3.  Volatile  Alkali:  fyn.  Pure  or  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  alkali  of  bones, 

or  ofcoli.  Combined  with  water,  it  is  called  cauftic  volatile^  fpirit, 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  prepared  by  quicklime.  It  cxifts  in  form  of 
alkaline  air,  which  is  capable  of  decompofition. 

Aerated  Volatile  alkali : fyn.  Common  mild  concrete  volatile  alkali,  fait 
of  urine,  volatile  alkali,  or  fait  of  fal  ammoniac,  volatile  fal  ammo-^ 
niac,  fait  of  foot,  of  hartfhorn,  volatile  fait  of  bones,  of  ivory,  o. 
elkshoof,  of  vipers,  of  earth-worms,  &c.  It  contains  4;  of  acid,  43 
of  alkali,  and  1 2 of  water.  Diflolved  in  water,  it  is  called  mild  fpi* 
rit  of  fal  ammoniac,  'of  hartfhorn,  & c. 
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This  lafl  is  called  volatile,  as  it  exhales  in  the  common  temperature  of 
the  atinofphere.  The  epithet  fixed  is  often  added  to  the  names  of 
the  other  two,  as  they  require  a great  degree  of  heat  to  convert  them 

into  vapour. 

EARTHY  ALKALIS;  fyn.  Alkaline,  abforbent,  antacid 

earths. 


i*  Barytes : fyn.  Pure  ponderous,  or  heavy  earth.  Soluble  in  900  waters 
at  6o°;  fpec.  grav.  4. 

Aerated  Barytes.  ,,11 

2.  Lime:  fyn.  Pure,  calcined,  burnt,  cauftic  hmettone,  chalk,  calcareous 

earth;  quicklime.  Soluble  in  680  waters  at  6o°  ; Ipec.  grav.  2.3. 
Aerated  Lisne : fyn.  IV 1 1 1 d calcareous  earth,  as  limeftonc,  chalk,  maible, 
marie,  gur;  animal  /hells  and  concietions,  as  oyfter-fhells ; various 
fpars,  petrifactions,  &c.  It  often  contains  40  of  acid. 

3.  Magnefia : fyn.  Pure,  muriatic  earth,  or  calcined  magnefia.  Soluble  in 

7692  waters  at  6o°:  fpec.  grav.  2.33. 

Aerated  Magnefia;  fyH.  Common  magnefia,  magnefia  of  nitre,  of  com- 
mon fait,  Count  de  Palma’s  powder,  Valentini’s  laxative  polychreft. 
It  often  contains  T7T  of  acid. 

4.  Clay ; fyn.  Pure  clay,  argillaceous  earth,  earth  of  alum:  As  infoluble 

as  magnefia.  Bole,  as  French  bole,  is  an  impure  clay ; fpec.  grav.  2. 

Aerated  Clay. 

5.  The  other  primitive  earth  is  the  Flinty;  fyn.  filiceous,  cry/talline,  vi« 

trefeent,.  or  vitrifiable;  which  is  foluble  in  no  acid  but  that  of  fpar. 
Sp.  gr.  2.66. 


The  volatile  alkali  feems  naturally  to  contain  phlogifton.  All  the  three  are 
alterable  by  certain  phlogiftic  matters,  and  then  faid  to  be  phlogifti- 
cated;  the  two  fixt  by  inch  means  yield  volatile  alkali.  Perhaps  the 
alkaline  principle  is  the  fame  in  all  the  alkaline  fubllances,  and  they 
differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  proportions  of  earthy  matter  and 
phlogifton.  1 he  alkalis,  in  their  ordinary  aerated  /late,  might,  to  pre- 
/erve  analogy,  and  dilhnguifti  their  acid  and  its  proportion,  be  called 
fubcrctifcd. 


SALINE  SALTS. 

The  ftronger  in  attradion  the  fimplc  falts  are,  the  more  eafilydo  they 
feem  to  be  laturatcd.  i lie  faline  falts  may  be  produced,  1.  By  mixing  the 
ingredients  to  the  point  of  faturation  ; and  in  the  cafe  of  ptrfed  neutrals, 
till  the  diitinguifhing  qualities  of  the  ingredients  are  loft.  2.  By  addinc 
the  acid  to  a compound  containing  the  alkali.  3.  By  adding  the  alkali 

ThVZv  fC°ntainin?  the  ac!f  4-  By  a double  eledivc-  attradion. 
1 his  applies  in  fome  meafure  to  all  compound  falts. 

The  faline  and  earthy  falts  increafe  the  difeharges  by  the  {kin  the  kid- 

SXt^d?  aTdinS  t0  tHC  ^ temperature  jlr« 

kl  chiefly  m adive  inflammatory  and  hemorrhagic  ftates,  but  fometime 
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with  the  view  of  carrying  off  effufed  water  or  acrimony.  Saline  falts  are 
rendered  more  adhve  by  large  dilutions ; and  more  grateful  by  fuoar 
lemon-juice,  and  an  aromatic.  Alum  is  chiefly  ufed  as  an  aftringentf  * 

1.  Vitriolated  P ege  table  Alkali;  fyn.  Vitriolated  nitre  or  tartar,  Glafer’s 
- fal  polychreft,  arcanum  duplicatum,  l'al  enixum  de  duobus.  It  con- 
tains 40  of  acid,  52  of  alkali,  and  18  of  water;  foluble  in  5 water's 
at  212  , and  in  16  at  6o°.  Its  crylhds  are  lubaquated  and  perma- 
nent; tafte  bitter ifli. 

2.  Vitriolated  Mineral  Alkali ; fyn.  Glauber’s  purging  or  wonderful  fait, 

vitriolated  foda._  It  contaius  27  of  acid,  15  of  alkali,  and  58  of  wa- 
ter; foluble  in  four-fifths  its  weight  of  water  at  2120,  in  3 at  6o°, 
by  heat  in  its  own  water,  is  deaquefeent;  lofing  in  both  cafes  above 
one  half  its  weight.  Tafte  cool  and  bitterifh. 

3.  Nitrated  Vegetable  Alkali ; fyn.  Nitre,  faltpetre,  prifmatic  nitre,  fal 

prunel,  mineral  cryftal.  It  contains  33  of  acid,  49  of  alkali,  and 
18  of  water;  foluble  in  one  water  at  2120,  and  in  7 at  6o°;  cryitals 
permanent.  Tafte  cool,  acrid,  and  bitterifh. 

4.  Muriated  Vegetable  Alkali ; fyn.  Digeftive  fait,  Sylvius’s  febrifuge  fait, 

regenerated  fea-fa!t,  fpiritus  falls  marini  coagulatus.  It  contains  31 
of  acid,  510!  alkali,  and  8 of  water;  foluble  in  2>  waters  at  212°, 
and  in  3 at  6o°.  Cryitals  permanent  and  fubaquated.  Tafte  fait 
and  acrid. 

5.  Muriated  Mineral  Alkali:  fyn.  Salited  foflile  alkali;  fea,  fountain, 

mountain,  foflile,  marine,  or  common  fait  ; fal  gem.  It  contains 
52  of  acid,  42  of  alkali,  and  6 of  water.  Soluble  in  2?-  waters  at 
2120,  and  in  a little  more  at  6o°.  Cryitals  permanent  and  fubaqua- 
ted.  Tafte  lalt  and  agreeable. 

6.  Muriated  Volatile  Alkali  : fyn.  Crude,  common,  or  limply  fal  ammo- 

niac, arinoniac,  armeniac,  cyrenaic;  fait  of  fa'nd,  flowers  of  fal  am- 
moniac. It  contains  52  of  acid,  40  of  alkali,  and  8 of  water;  fo- 
luble in  one  water  at  2120,  and  in  34-  at  6o°.  Cryitals  permanent. 
Talte  acrid. 

7.  Supertartarifed  Vegetable  Alkali ; fyn.  Cryitals  or  cream  of  tartar,  pint: 

tartar.  Tartar,  in  its  impure  Hate,  is  called  crude,  red  or  white  tar- 
tar, argol,  or  wineftone.  It  contains  about  oue-fourth  its  weight  of 
alkali;  foluble  in  28  waters  at  2120,  and  in  150  at  6o°.  Ciyftals 
permanent.  Tafte  acid.  The  excels  of  acid  in  compound  falts  ad- 
heres lefs  firmly  than  the  neutraliiing  portion. 

8.  Tartarifed  Vegetable  Alkali ; fyn.  Tartarifed  tartar,  foluble  tartar,  ve- 

getable fait.  Soluble  in  4 waters  at  6o°;  aquefeent;  tafte  bitter. 

9.  ’Tartarifed  Fired  Alkali ; lyn.  Kochelle  fait,  Seignette’s  polycrelt  lalt, 

tartarifed  foda.  It  contains  more  than  one- fourth  of  mineral  alkali, 
lefs  than  one-fourth  of  vegetable  alkali;  foluble  in  4 waters  at  6o°; 
deaquefeent. 

10.  Acetated  Vegetable  Alkali  fyn.  diuretic  fait,  regenerated  tartar,  terra 
foliata  tartari.  It  contains  19  of  acid,  32  of  alkali,  and  49  of  wa- 
ter; is  very  aquefeent. 

ir.  Acetated  Volatile  Alkali;  fyn.  Mindererus’s  fpirit,  vegetable  ammo- 
nia. Very  aquefeent. 

12.  Sub-borarated  Mineral  Alkali ; fyn.  borax,  tincal,  cryfocolla.  It  con- 

fa  4 
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tains  34  of  acid,  17  of  alkali,  and  47  of  water;  foluble  in  6 wa- 
ters at  2120,  and  in  12  at  6o° ; foluble  by  heat  in  its  own  water; 
and  fomewhat  deaquefcent, 

13.  Lemonated  Vegetable  Alkali}  fyn.  Saline  or  anti -emetic  mixture. 


EARTHY  SALTS. 


I*  Vitriolated  Barytes,  fyn.  Ponderous  fparor  gypfum,  Bononian  ftone, 
barofelenite,  maimor  metallicum.  Not  foluble  iu  1000  water*  at 
212°. 

2. *  Vitriolated  Lime ; fyn.  Gypfum,  felenitc,  plafter  of  Paris.  Soluble  in 

500  waters  at  6o°. 

3.  Vitriolated  Magnejia : fyn.  Bitter  fait,  bitter  purging  fait;  English, 

Epfom,  Sedlitz  or  Seidfchutz  fait.  It  contains  33  of  acid,  19  of 
magnefia,  and  48  of  water;  foluble  in  two-thirds  of  water  at  21 2°, 
and  in  one  water  at  6o°;  foluble  by  heat  in  its  own  water;  deaque- 
feent;  lofing,  in  both  cafes,  one  half  its  weight.  1 alle  cool  and  very 
bitter 

4.  Supervitrioiated  Clay ; fyn.  Alum.  It  contains  38  of  acid,  18  of  clay, 

44  of  water;  foluble  in  two-thirds  of  water  at  212°,  and  in  15  at 
6o°.  Cryltals  permanent;  foluble  by  heat  in  their  own  water,  and 
lofe  one  half  their  weight. 


Glutinous  fubjlances,  whether  infipid  or  fweet,  are,  like  the  falts.  foluble 
in  wa«.ei  ; fufpend  oil  and  heavier  matters  in  water;  arc  rendered  mifciblc 
in  fpuit  by  effential  oil  or  refin  ; defend  from  acrimony,  and  the  fweets 
render  other  medicines  agreeable  Glutinous  fubltances,  when  pure,  may 
be  diluted  ; or  fweetened  in  form  of  lozenge. 

The  ivjipid  are  G ummi  Arab; cum  Gummi  Tragaeanthae,  Althsa , 

Lwum,  Malva,  Convallaria,  Liiium  album,  Satyrion,  Lichen,  Parietaria, 
T nchomanes,  Ftenum  Gracum The  fweet  ar t—Saccharum,  Mamia , 

SaS:' GailiCa’  pafe 


INFLAMMABLE  BODIES. 

Whatefvcr  fourcc’  as  fro^  condenfr.tion,  the  fun,  eledri- 

dentation  which  take  place  -7-  T Umon  and  con- 

l.  drfammablcAir;  fyn.  Fire-damp. 

' VT  fp7 of  "inc-  ,inous  V- 

* 3 a TIr,t  frcc  all  water,  except  what 

enters 
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enters  its  co  . pofition  as  an  ingredient.  When  its  fpecific  gravity  is 
to  water  as  13  to  it  is  called  re&ifitd  tpirit.  This  diluted  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  called  a proof-ipirit,  a brandy,  weak 
fpirit  of  wine.  It  is  mifciblc  with  water  in  any  proportion  Its  va- 
porific  and  inflammable  point  is  1 740  Its  llvength  is  judged  of 
by  its  partial  or  entire  inflammability  levity,  and  fluidity.  When 
pure,  it  is  the  fame  from  whatever  fermented  liquor  it  is  dift tiled. 
Its  ingredients  feem  to  be  water,  acid,  and  a 1 u stile  oil  containing 
its  phlogillon.  It  diffolves  the  faline  alkalis  and  more  or  lefs  of  the 
following  compound  falts,  moll  of  the  ammoniaea!  falts,  acetated 
vegetable  alkali,  nitrated  and  m iriated  lime  and  magneli  1,  fupervi- 
triolated  iron  fomewhat  d phlogi'licated,  fupermuiiated  m rcuryr.  It 
does  not  dilfolve  the  vitriolic  compounds,  it  is  tlimnlant  and  intoxi- 
cating. Its  compounds  are,  • 

1.  Vitriolic  JEthereal  Liquor ; fyn.  Vitriolic  aether,  vitriolo  cohol  Sti- 
mulant. ... 

2.  Dulcified  Spirit:  fyn.  Alcoholifed  acids  or  alkalis;  as  fweet  fpirf of  vi- 
triol, fyn.  vinous  vitriolic  acid,  alcoholifed  acid  of  vitriol.  Stnnu- 

3.  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre;  fyn.  Vinous  nitrous  acid,  alcoholifed  acid  of 

nitre  Stimulant  . . . ....  ..  - 

4.  Sweet  Spirit-of  Salt;  fyn.  Vinous  muriatic  acid,  alcohoLiJed  acid  op 

fait.  Stimulant.  _ - _ . 

5.  Sweet  Spirit  of  Sal  Ammoniac ; fyn.  Alcoholifd  volatile  alkali,  oti- 

mulant.  - 

Oily  Subfiances,  whether  the  un&uous,  eflential,  or  foffile,  feem  to  owe 
their  origin  to  organic  matter,  to  confift  of  phlogillon,  acid  of  chalk, 
and  water;  and  fhow  little  difpoiition  to  unite  with  vvatci. 

III.  The  unfiuous*  : fyn.  Unguinous,  cxprefTcd,  bland . fat ; greafe  1 hey 
feci  flippery,  inodorous,  infipid;  rife  at  6oo° ; form  loap  with  alkali, 
plalter  with  metallic  earth:  evolve  acid,  or  become  rancid  on  keep- 
ing ; and  are  only  foluble  in  alcohol  when  rancid,  diddled,  that  is, 
empyreumatic,  or  feparated  from  loap  or  plader  by  acid,  i iey  e- 
fend  from  acrimony,  and  relax.  Their  compounds  aie, 

1.  Soap;  fyn  alkalifed  oil. 

2.  Balfam  of  Sulphur;  fyn.  fulphurated 'oil. 

IV.  Effcntial  Oil \ : fyn.  Aromatic  oil;  balfam,  refin.  _ The  balfam 

re fm a differ  from  the  oils  chiefly  in  confidence.  This  oil  feels  lefs  dip- 


* The  unftuous  fubflances  are,  Amygdalae : amnne  et  dulces,  oliva, 
laurus,  palma,  fevum  ovde,  axungia  porcina,  fjnrmaceti,  ccra  alba,  vt- 
pera.  Ui.auius  oil  may  be  given  mixed  with  water  m form  of  emulfion 
or  mixture,  by  means  of  gum  or  volatile  alkali ; 01  wit  1 b 

form  of  lindus.  The  external  applications  ddfer  chiefly  .n  o ‘ • 
The  liniment  conf.ds  of  one  part  ot  wax  and  four  ot  0.  » Jie  ointute  ^ 
of  one  of  wax  and  two  and  a alf  of  od  ; the  cerate,  of  one  of  v ax  d 
about  two  of  oil,  with  one-eighth  of  fpermaceti.  ^hefeferve  to  k p 

parts  foft  and  from  the  air  The  P1:‘ the^c  fxxbftinct; 
and  ferves  to  keep  parts  firm,  and  retain  dreffings.  With  diele, 

fuppofed  ufeful  may  be  mixed; 
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pery  than  the  unduous,  has  a ftrong  odour,  pungent  taile;  rrfe3  at 
212°,  or  lefs ; foluble  in  alcohol;  generally  lighter  than  water.  Sti- 
mulant. 

V.  Fojjll 


f In  this,  in  a gummy  or  faline  matter,  refide  thofe  fenfible  qualities 
by  which  the  following  medicines  are  arranged.  They  are  not  ufed  in  ac- 
tive inflammatory  or  hemorrhagic  bates  of  the  fyitem,  except  when  the 
evacuation  they  occafion  may  compenfatc  any  bad  tfFefts  from  their  fti- 
mulus.  In  general,  they  vary  in  their  quantity  of  inert  and  active  matters. 
Their  adive  matter,  dilfolvtd  in  form  of  expreffcd  juice,  infufion,  or  tinc- 
ture, or  freed  from  the  folvcnt,  without  an  injuring  heat,  in  form  of  extract, 
is  their  molt  certain  itatef.  The  lcfs  difagreeable  ones,  however,  arc  often 
given  limply  divided,  diffufed  in  liquid,  or  fufpeuded  by  gum  in  form  of 
a mixture,  or  invifeated  in  form  of  eledary,  bolus,  or  pill.  1 he  form  of 
pdl  rendered  foluble  by  gum  or  extrad  of  liquorice,  is,  in  general,  bell; 
as,  except  in  infancy  or  difficult  deglutition,  it  is  eafily  fwallowed,  it  co- 
vers any  difagreeable  tafte,  confines  the  adive  matter;  and  from  its  flow- 
r.efs  of  folubility,  and  as  it  can  he  longed  continued  without  difgufi,  it 
is  particularly  fuited  to  adive  medicines  and  chronic  complaints,  in  which 
thefe  medicines  are  chiefly  ufed. 

,v/*Crtcis  e.xate.  5ocaI  heat,  pain,  and  blifters,  and  increafe  fecretion. 
Ihey  are  given  internally  to  increafe  fecretion;  and  fome  are  chiefly  ufed 
as  emetic,  cathartic,  or  anthelmintic.  Cantharides ; arum,  rhododen- 
dron; urtica,  millipede;  pyrethrum,  pimpinclla;  afarum,  hippocaftanum  ; 
dohehos,  fpigelia,  filix  mas,  Gcoffrsa ; /inapt  alburn, , cochlearia,  naliur- 
tum  aquaticum,  raphanus  ruflicanus,  cardamine;  flammula  Jovis,  mtze- 
reon,  farfpariUa,  bardana,  lobelia  fyphilitica,  pulfatilla  nigricans  ; fcilla 

C'"ara’  digital'Si  iris  P*'1**™*  <«<*•.  fambucu,;  bry-’ 

a ' -n  ■"re  °frgl,'";f8  in  l',e  a"d  wJtH 

obviate  weaLT'-  1 >>£y  “"Itnnge  the  animal  fibre,  and  are  given  to 

billotta,  <.vak1,rfi’TOre!r^i  ~‘arg'S;  and  Catechu,  kino, 

malus,  evdonia  mahis  ‘ torm^ni’  aga?CUS!  1,Snum  Campechenfe,  granata 

ulmiis,  tuffilago,  verhafcm'  Volo  ™bra*  PIanta£°»  hydrolapatbum, 
«go,  vni,au"m>  lcoloptndrnim ; rheum . 

trefeer n’.°rbid  add’  and  pu- 

fia,  iimarouba,  radix  indict  on  Cathartlc;  G **tu*na , curfuta,  quaf- 
’ ■ ,n‘;“  L”Pez,an.a»  nluntbo,  cortex  Peruvians  *,  fa- 

um,  centaurcum  minus. 


liv  / . -^‘’peziana,  columbo.  c 

c^dtt  SdaXoir  abfy"thium'  ab'"la" 

tnaria,  matrubium’  rutin'' Jut'"'’  tanacey™»  taraxacum,  menyaiuhes  fu- 
ll., gratiola,  rf«Tr’ium  1 “ "”a  x’  fcordium,  geni- 

aloe  hcpatica.  ’ 'ha““,“  t^harttcus,  colocymhis,  ah' JocmIm, 


t If  might 


Odorc 


yJaort 

Syllirbu,,  ItK  * °f  C°ncx  P#rwstm“  and  Opium  in  the  D;fpcofatory  belong  to 

i 
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V.  Foffil  Oil,  fyn.  Naphtha , Is  a light,  volatile,  fragrant,  penetrating  oil, 

not  foluble  in  alcohol,  but  unites  with  fome  eflential  oils.  Its  im- 
pure kinds  are,  Petroleum,  or  rock  oil;  mineral  pitch,  Barbadoes  tar, 

• or  devil’s  dung;  * afphaltum,  Jews  pitch,  or  mamia  mincralis ; 
*jet;  amber;  * foffil  or  pit  coal : and  are  called  bitumens.  Stimu- 
lant. 

VI.  Animal  Oil,  fyn.  Dipellius’s  oil,  is  an  empyreumatic  oil,  diddled  chief- 
ly from  the  glutinous  parts  of  animals,  and  rectified  by  gentle  diftil- 
lations  into  a light,  volatile,  odorous,  penetrating  oil,  containing 
volatile  alkali.  Stimulant. 

VII.  Sulphur;  fyn.  Brimftone,  mineral  fulphur,  flowers  of  fulphur.  It  is 
idioele&ric,  infoluble  in  water,  has  little  tafte  or  fmell  till  heated; 
its  fpecific  gravity  about  2;  vifes  at  170°,  melts  at  185°,  and  flames 
at  302°;  contains  of  acid  60,  of  phlogifton  40  per  cent.  It  is  laxa- 
tive and  antipforic.  Its  compound  is, 

Liver  of  Sulphur  ; fyn.  hepatic  fulphur,  fulphur  - c ali ; hence  hepatic  or 
fulphur-caline  air;  an  antidote  to  mineral  poifons,  and  is  ufed  exter- 
nally in  chtonic  eruptions. 

VIII.  Phofphorus,  a kind  of  very  inflammable  fulphur,  confiding  of  acid 
of  bones  and  phlogifton. 

IX. * Charcoal:  fyn.  Charred  vegetables,  as  charred  linen  or  tinder;  charred 

pit- 


Odorous  fuhjlanccs  are  fubdivided  into  aromatics  and  fetids,  between 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  draw  the  line  of  diftinftion. — The  odorous  prin- 
ciple, in  a moderate  degree,  ftimulates,  refrelhes,  and  ftrengthens;  in  a 
certain  greater  degree,  its  ftimulus  is  fo  confiderable  and  quickly  diffu- 
five,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  entirely  and  dire&ly  fedative. 
Aromatics  render  other  medicines  agreeable,  and  are  grateful  ftimulants 
in  cafe9  of  weaknefs,  Ipafm,  or  flatus  ; but  cannot  be  fo  long  continued 
as  the  fetids,  nor  are  they  fo  important  medicines.  rI  he  fetids  are  much 
ufed  in  ftates  of  weaknels  attended  with  fpafm,  flatus,  pain,  watckfulnefs, 
and  bad  ulcers. 

Aromatics.  Cinnamontum,  cafiia  lignea,  canella  alba,  cafcarilla,  Tantalum 
citrinum,  faflafras,  zedoaria,  acorus,  ariftolochia,  iris  Florentina,  enula 
campana,  contrayerva,  ferpentaria  virginiana,  zingiber^  curcuma;  pimen-^ 
to,  cubebse;  piper  longum,  nigrum  et  indicum  caryophilli  aromatici  et 
rubri,  nux  mofehata,  limonia  mala,  aurantia  Hifpalenfia,  Junipetus;  a?ii - 
fum,  faeniculum  dulce  et  vulgare,  anethum,  coriandrum,  carvi,  carda mo- 
mum  minus,  cuminum,  petrofelinum,  daucus  fylveftris,  angelica  iativa  et 
fylveftris,  ligufticum,  imperatoria,  mentha  fativa  et  piperitis,  melifla,  mi 
lefolium,  pulegium,  hedera  terreftris,  hyffopus,  falvia,  majorana,  thymus, 
ferpyllum,  lavendula,  rofmarinus,  rofa  pallida,  arnica  v terebinthma  ve- 
neta  balfamum  Canadenfe,  Gileadenfe,  copaibse,  peruvianum,  tolutanum; 
benzoinum,  maftiche,  ftyrax  calamita,  Jlorax  liquida ; olibanum,  myrr  a. 

Fetids.  Gummi  ammoniacum,  fagapenum,  galbanum,  afa  fertida,  ca^l~ 
phora,  mofehus,  caltoieum,  guaiacusn,  valeriana  fylveftris,  iabina,  atrip  ex 
fxtida,  ruta.  The  narcotic  fetids  are,  Opium,  cicuta,  hyofeyamus,  bel~ 

ladona,  aconitum,  flramonium.  . 

Colorants  are  fuch  fubftances  as  are  ufed  for  giving  colour  to  medicinei. 
Sanguis  draconis,  anchufa,  coccindla>  rofa  rubra,  caryophilli  rubii,  *• 
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pit-coal,  as  coaks  or  cinders;  animal  charcoal,  as  charred  ox-blood; 
charred  oii,  as  lamp-black.  Thefe  part  with  their  phlogifton  in  the 
order  in  which  they  Hand.  It  confifts  of  phlogift  >n,  earth,  acid  of 
d>  lk,  and  alkali,  it  is  ufed  for  fuel  and  for  phlogitlicating  other 
matters  The  eirth  of  vegetables,  whether  from  putrefaction  or 
coinbuilion,  i it  her  lime,  or  a mixture  of  all  kinds,  often  with  iron 
and  mang  nefe,  the  vitriolated  and  muriated  fixt  alkalis,  vitriolated 
and  phoiphorated  lime,  and  liver  of  fnlphur.  l'lie  earth  of  the  (hells 
of  fifh  and  eggs  is  lime;  oyfter-(hclls  contain  fome  vrriolated  lime; 
the  earth  of  bones,  horns,  claws,  See.  is  phofphorated  lime. 


METALS. 

The  Metals  are  found  fometimes  native,  with  their  entire  complement 
of  phlogifton;  or  mineralifcd  in  the  form  of  ore,  that  is,  more  or  lefs  de- 
phlogifticuted  by  their  union  with  fulphur,  arfenic,  acid  of  chalk,  fome- 
times of  vitriol,  and  of  fait,  and  even  of  phofphortis. 

■ hey  are  malleable  in  the  following  order;  Gold,  filver,  copper,  iron, 
tin,  lead,  mercury,  and  zinc:  tenacious  in  the  following  order;  Gold, 
iron,  copper,  filver,  tin,  and  lead.  Bifmuth,  antimony,  and  arfenic, 
have  a foliated  texture;  the  reft  are  of  a granulated  one  Metals  by  ham- 
mering are  apt  to  harden;  and  by  applying  heat,  and  cooling  (lowly,  the 
particles  are  feparated,  and  allow  a new  approximation.  Metals  expofed 
to  heat  and  air,  burn  ; fome  emitting  flame,  as  zinc,  iron,  copper,  fil- 
ver, tin,  lead,  antimony,  gold,  and  arfenic:  And  all,  except  the  perfed 
metals,  part  with  phlogifton ; perhaps  abforb  pure  a r,  fecmingly  changing 
it  partly  into  acid  of  chalk  ; diminifh  in  fpecific,  but  incrcafe  in  abfolutc 
weight  ; lofc  their  fplendor,  du&ility,  opacity,  fufibility,  volatility,  fo- 
lubihty  m acids,  power  of  being  reduced,  their  difpofition  to  unite  even 
with  their  own  metals,  their  power  of  conducing  ele&ricity,  their  a&i- 

v7  on  tfheJ!’iiman  fyftem : they  afTume  the  appearance  of  earths  called 
calces,  of  different  colours,  as  grey,  brown,  glaffy,  red,  white;  fome 

cantTcLdnadoV"  Uater>  ™ CVC"  convcrted  Inl°  acid*  The  procefs  is 

Iron,  which  is  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  nature,  is  the  only  metal 

y '°  'Y  rT»'"> 8 •!><  r.  ft  are  either  inert,  or  more 

‘ deleterious  and  tltetr  ufe  cannot  lie  continued  long  with  fafety. 
1 hey  are  ■dmmtfter.d  , in  the  ftate  of  regnitts,  or  metal  Amply  divided, 
a Calc,,"d  by  heat  and  atr,  or  by  nitre,  as  the  cake,;  or  by ’acids,  a. 

pharP  P 3'  Pr‘Para“°>'*-  And,  4.  Combined  with  ful- 


l^llames,  and  rife,  at  -OC* 
capt>blc  of  welding;  magnetic. 

Cobalt  7-^5 ; bluifli. 

Nickel  tyj  whitifh  red;  magnetic 
Lead  1 lT^;  585°  ; bltlilh. 

*^tn  ~Tsi  40K°;  white. 

CoPP'r9>  i410o.  paic.rcd.  volatile. 


bluifh. 


Blfmv,th 
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Bifmuth  9 rV;  460°;  whitifh-rcd. 

Antimony  6^;  809° ; riles,  white. 

Arfenic  8r'3-;  bluifh ; volatile. 

Mercury  14;  congeals  at  4o°  below  o0}  boils  at  6oo°;  white. 

Silver  11;  i©oc°;  white. 

Gold  1 ; yellow. 

Platina  2;;  white, 

Tungficin  metal. 

Metals  calcined  by  Heat  and  Air;  fyn.  Calces,  dephlod- 

fticated  Metals. 

1.  Calcined  Zinc ; fyn.  Calx  of  zinc,  flowers  of  zinc,  philofophical  wooL 

2.  Subcalcined  Iron;  fyn.  Scales  of  iron. 

3.  Red  Lead;  fyn  Red  calcined  lead. 

4.  Litharge;  fyn.  Subvitrified  Lad. 

5 . Grey  Calx  of  Antimony. 

6.  Nitrated  Calx  of  Antimony ; fyn.  James’s  powder,  nitro-recalcined  aiu 

tirnony. 

7.  Glafs  of  Antimony ; fyn  Vitrified  antimony. 

8.  Crocus  of  Antimony ; fyn.  Crocus  of  metals,  red  nitro- calcined  anti* 

f/iony. 

9.  Calcined  Mercury ; fyn.  Mercury  precipitated  by  itfelf. 

Metallic  Salts. 

Acid  of  nitre  is  the  mod  powerful  folvent  of  the  metals:  its  aftion  re- 
quires fometimes  to  be  modtrated,  or  the  metal  is  apt  to  feparate.  The 
acid  of  vitriol  requires  even  a boiling  heat  to  attack  mercury  or  filver. 
The  acid  of  fait  has  ftill  lefs  difpofition  to  unite  with  them;  but  when  de- 
phlogifticated,  it  didnlves  all  metals  completely.  To  metals  dephlogifti- 
cated  as  by  the  other  acids,  it  fhows  a (Ironger  attraclion,  even  in  its  or- 
dinary date,  by  taking  the  metals  from  them. 

rl  he  other  acids  are  in  general  weaker  in  folvent  power. 

Metals  deplogillicated  to  a certain  degreefcre  foluble  both  in  acids  and 
alkalis. 

Metals  cannot  unite  with  acids  without  lofing  their  pblogidon  fo  far 
as  to  be  in  the  (late  of  calces  ; nor  can  they  remain  united  if  they  lofe 
more,  which  metallic  folutions  are  very  apt  to  do  by  txpofure  to  the  air. 
Perhdf  folutions  are  tranfparcnt,  and  tinged  with  the  proper  colour  of 
the  calx  The  colour  feems  to  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  phlogi* 
don  prefent ; and  by  a diffident  quantity,  all  colour  is  fometimes  de- 
ft royed. 

The  caufticity  that  is  in  fome  of  the  metallic  falts  dems  to  be  owing  to 
their  attra&ion  for  phlogifton. 

Precipitates  retain  fome  of  the  folvent  and  of  the  precipitant,  from 
which  they  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  freed  Precipitates  by  mild  6xt  al- 
kalis, carry  down  acid  of  chalk  and  water;  and  by  volatile  alkali,  phlo- 
gifton. 


1 


1.  Vi- 
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j.  Vitriolated  Zinc;  fyn.  White  vitriol  or  copperas,  vitriol  of  zinc  or  of 
Goflar;  it  contains  12  of  acid,  20  of  zinc,  and  58  of  water;  foluble 
in  two  waters  at  6o°. 

2.  Super-variolated  Iron ; fyn.  Green  vitriol  or  copperas,  fait  or  vitriol  of 

iron,  of  ileel,  or  of  Mars  ; recently  cryftallifed,  contains  20  of  acid, 
25  of  iron,  and  55  of  water;  foluble  in  6 waters  at  6o°. 

3.  Super- vitrioldted  Copper ; fyn.  Blue,  Roman,  Cyprus  vitriol  or  cop- 

peras; contains  30  of  acid,  2 7. of  copper,  and  34  of  water;  foluble 
in  4 waters  at  60®. 

4.  Super-vitriolated  Mercury;  fyn.  Vitriol  of  mercury;  contains  19  of 

acid. 

5.  Super-nitrated  Mercury  ; fyn.  Nitre  of  mercury;  contains  28  of  acid. 

6.  Super -nitrated  Silver ; fyn.  Salt  of  filver,  lunar  cauftic. or  cathartic; 

contains  36  of  acid. 

7.  Super-muriated  Antimony ; fyn.  Butter  or  cauftic  of  antimony. 

8.  Super-muriated  Mercury  ; fyn.  Corrofive  fublimate  Mercury;  contains 

16  of  acid,  77  of  mercury,  and  6 of  water;  not  decompofable  by 
heat;  cryllals  permanent;  foluble  in  19  waters  at  6o°,  and  in  alco- 
hol ; unites  with  inunated  volatile  alkali,  which  renders  it  remark- 
ably foluble. 

9.  Super-tartarifed  Antimony;  fyn.  Emetic  tartar;  foluble  in  3 waters 

at  6o°. 

?o.  Super- acetated  Lead ; fyn.  Salt- or  fugar  of  lead,  or  of  faturn;  foluble 
in  3 svaters  at  6o°. 

Anrmor.iacal  Copper  and  A7?mtoJiiacal  Iron , or  Martial  Flowers , contain 
metal,  volatile  alkali,  and  acid. 

Subacidatdd  Metals. 

1.  Fuji  of  Iron;  fyn.  Subcrctifed,  or  aerated  iron. 

2.  Submuriated  Mercury ; fyn.  Sweet  mercury  fublimate,  calomel,  aquila 

alba.  It  contains  14  of  acid  and  water,  and  86  of-mercury. 

3.  Subacetated  Lead;  fyn.  CerufTe,  white  lead. 

4*  Subacetated  Copper ; fyn.  Verdegris. 


Calcined  metallic  Salts. 

White  Calcined  Vitriol ; fyn.  Calcined  vitriol, 
y Red  Calcined  Vitriol;  fyn.  Colcotbar  of  vitriol. 

3-  CaUned  Nitrated  Mercury  ; fyn.  Red  corrolive  mercury,  red  precipi- 


Sulphurated  Metals. 

of e ant imo  n yT fy"‘  Antimony*  cruJc  and  prepared  antimony, 

2.  S£&”ealint  Antimony;  fyn.  Kermcs  mineral 

$.  Dcalcahfcd  Sulphurcahne  Antimony;  fyn  r 1 , c 

mony,  golden  fulphur  of  antimony.  * P t'd  fulPhur  of  ant‘* 

4.  Sulphurated 
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4.  Sulphurated  Mercury ; fyn.  Native  and  factitious  cinnabar,  ore  of  mer- 
cury, vermilion,  -dithiops  mineral,  antimonial  JEthiops. 

WATER. 

Water  is  about  850  times  heavier  than  air;  its  vapour  occupies  1400 
times  more  fpace  than  when  in  a liquid  date:  like  air,  it  exifts  in  almoll 
e,very  body  of  nature,  and  is  never  found  pure. 

The  chief  fubttances  found  in  water  are,  Pure,  inflammable,  and  hepa- 
tic airs;  acid  of  chalk;  the  fixt  alkalis,  vitriolated,  muriated,  aerated; 
the  vegetable,  oftener  nitrated  ; aerated  volatile  alkali ; muriated  ba- 
rytes; lime,  and  fometimes  magaefia,  vitriolated,  nitrated,  and  aerated; 
fometimes  clay,  fuper- vitriolated  and  muriated;  iron,  vitriolated,  rnuria- 
ted,  aerated;  manganefe,  muriated ; copper,  vitriolated ; calx  of  arfenic  ; 
petroleum;  vegetable  and  animal  putrefeent  mucilage.  Waters  are  exa- 
mined by  the  fenfes,  and  by  evaporation,  during  which  the  volatile  and 
fixt  matters  are  feparated,  and  collcfted;  or  by  precipitants  or  tells.  The 
.chief  of  thefe  tells  are  vegetable  blue  infulions,  as  that  of  red  cab- 
bage, for  acids  and  alkalis;  a faturated  folution  of  an  aftringent,  as  that  of 
gall-nut  in  fpirit  of  wine,  for  iron  ; phlogiflicated  alkali  for  the  metals; 
vitriolic  acid  for  barytes  ; acid  of  fugar  for  aerated  lime  ; aerated  alkali 
for  magnefia  and  clay;  nitrated  filver  and  muriated  barytes  for  acids  uni- 
ted with  other  fubftances;  alcohol  for  acidated  alkalis:  any  acid  for  fa- 
line  or  earthy  hepar;  &c. 

AIRS. 

Pure  Air , fpecific  gravity  119. 

Phlogifticated  ylir  1 40. 

Acid  of  Chalk  220. 

Common  Air  152. 

Inflammable  Air  1 o. 

Nitrous  Air  157. 

Marine  Acid  Air  252. 

Vitriolic  Acid  Air  399. 

Alkaline  Air  70. 
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Cafes  of  Double  Elective  Attraction. 
By  WATER. 


T, 

Phlogifticated  iron  with 
Vitriolated  copper, 

2. 

Acidated  earth,  or  metal,  with 
Aerated  alkali, 

3- 

Acidated  volatile  alkali  with 
Aerated  fixt  alkali  or  earth, 

4* 

Vitriolated  alkali,  magnefia,  or 
clav,  with 

J 1 

Nitrated,  ir.uriated,  or  acetated 
lime, 

5- 

Vitriolated  or  muriated  alkali 
or  earth  with 

Nitrated  or  acetated  lead,  mer- 
cury, or  lilver, 

6. 

Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  ace-  ■ 
tated  filver,  with 
Muriated  alkali,  or  earth, 

7 

Vitriolated  vegetable  alkali  with 
Muriated  lime,  or  lead, 

8. 

Tartarifed  or  acetated  vege- 
table alkali,  with 
Nitrated  mercury, 

. . 9- 

v itriolatcd  volatile  alkali,  with 
Nitrated,  muriated,  or  acetated 
fixt  alkali, 

10. 

Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  muri- 
ated  volatile  alkali,  with 
Acetated  fixt  alkali  or  lime, 
li. 

Vitriolated  mercury  with 
Muriated  mineral  alkali, 


Give 


f i. 

Phlogillicated  copper  and 
Vitriolated  iron. 

2. 

Acidated  alkali  and 
Aerated  earth  or  metal. 

3- 

A cidatcd  fixt  alkali  or  earth  and 
Aerated  volatile  alkali. 

4* 

Vitriolated  lime,  and 
Nitrated,  muriated,  or  ace- 
tated alkali,  magnefia,  or 
clay. 

5- 

Vitriolated  or  muriated  lead, 
mercury,  or  filver,  and 
Nitrated,  or  acetated  alkali,  or 
earth. 

6. 

. Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  aceta*- 
tated  alkali,  or  earth,  and 
Muriated  filver. 

.7- 

Vitriolated  lime,  or  lead,  and 
Muriated  vegetable  alkali. 

8. 

Tartarifed  or  acetated  mercury 
and 

Nitrated  vegetable  alkali. 

9 

Vitriolated  fixt  alkali,  and 
Nitrated,  muriated,  or  aceta- 
ted volatile  alkali. 

10. 

Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  muria-. 

ted  fixt  alkali  or  lime,  and 
Acetated  volatile  alkali. 

1 1. 

Vitriolated  mineral  alkali  and 
.Muriated  mercury. 


By  HEAT. 


i. 

Muriated  mercury  with 
Sulphurated  antimony, 

l 


1 


Give 


T. 

Muriated  antimony  and 
Sulphurated  mercury. 
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EGETABLES  are  organized  bodies,  furnifhed  with  a variety 
of  veflels  for  the  reception,  tranfmifiion,  and  perfpiration  of  diffe 
rent  fluids.  Analogous  to  animals,  they  are  reproduced  from  feeds 
and  eggs,  and  are  endowed  with  fun&ions,  whereby  the  aliment  they  imbibe 
is  changed  into  new  forms,  into  folids  and  fluids,  peculiar  to  particular 
plants,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant. 

“ The  analogy  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  will  appear 
ftill  more  ftriking,  when  we  confider  that  tha  former  exhibit,  though  in. 
a lefs  degree,  all  the  phenomena  of  fenfibflity  and  motion. 

“ The  pabulum  of  vegetables,  like  that  of  mofl:  animals,  is  of  a mixed 
nature  ; and  is  made  up  of  the  neceflary  union  of  water,  heat,  and  light, 
and  lefs  neceflarily  of  air  and  earth  : the  office  of  thcfe  two  l^ft  Items  to  be 
that  of  filtres,  or  vehicles  for  conveying  the  other  principles  in  proper 
form. 

“ From  varieties  in  the  ftate  and  proportion  of  thefe  feveral  agents,  a 
very  multiplied  diverfity  takes  place  in  the  external  form,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  one  and  the  fame  vegetable:  hence  the  difference  of  plants 
from  the  foil,  climate,  feafon,  and  other  like  circumftances.  Ihe  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  light,  or  what  is  probably  the  fame  thing,  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  inflammable  principle,  is  perhaps  the  mofl  important 
article  in  the  aliment  of  vegetables.  This  principle,  whether  derived 
from  the  folar  rays,  from  putrid  matters  employed  in  manure,  or  from 
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the  putrefadion  of  the  wild  growth,  aflifted  by  calcareous  earths  and  other 
ieptics,  is  found  at  all  times  to  iriodiFy,  in  a peculiar  manner,  the  form,th<r 
quantity*  and  even  the  fenfible  and  inherent  properties  of  vegetables  : it  is 
of  importance  however  to  remark,  that  the  foundnefs  and  fpecific  principles 
of  vegetables  are  not  invariably  the  more  complete  in  proportion  to  the 
vigen-  of  their  growth  ; high  health,  which  is  always  a dangerous  date  in 
tin  constitution  of  animals,  is  often  the  means  of  perverting  or  deftroying 
the  crconomy  of  vegetable  life.  Thus  the  finer  aromatics,  which  natu- 
rally inhabit  the  dry  and  fandy  foils,  when  tranfplanted  into  a moift  and 
rich  one,  or,  in  other  words,  when  placed  in  mould  abounding  in  the 
femitet  of  inflammable  principle,  grow  with  rapidity  and  vigour,  have  their 
bulk  confiderably  increafed,  but  lofe  very  much  of  their  fragrance,  as  if 
their  a&ive  principles  were  exhauflcd  by  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth. 

“ Plants  are  alfo  found  to  differ  confiderably  in  the  different  periods  of 
their  growth.  Thus  fome  herbs  in  their  infancy  abound  mofl  with  odo- 
riferous matter ; of  which  others  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attain- 
ed to  a more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature  Hate,  con- 
tain an  auflere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed  into  a fwcet : 
others,  as  the  orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and  afterwards  by 
degiees  become  filled  with  a ltrong  acid.  1 he  common  grain,  and  fun- 
dry  other  feeds,  when  beginning: to  vegetate,  are  in  taile  remarkable  fweet : 
yet  the  kernels  of  certain  fruits  prove,  at  the  fame  period,  extremely  acid! 
*J  he  roots  of  fome  of  our  indigenous  plants,  whofe  juice  is,  during  the  fum! 
mer,  thin  and  watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fping,  yield  rich  balfamic 
juices,  which",  expofed  to  a gentle  warmth,  foon  concrete  into  folid  gum- 
my-refins,  fupenor  to  many  of  thofc  brought  from  abroad.  In  open 
expolures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic  plants  prove 
longer  and  more  fragrant,  and  fetid  ones  weaker  in  fmell,  than  in  the 

tnP^  J,Cr-rCl!v!  lanwSa-  To  Particuhirs  therefore  due  regard  ought 
to  be  had  in  the  collecting  of  plants  for  medicinal  ufes.  b b 

‘ ? may  be  P’'r°Pcr  °hferve  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  one  plant 
are  often  very  diherent  in  quality  from  one  another.  Thus  the  bitte/herb 

aS-tt  jrms  ss&rj?  - - - 


tliclr  feveral  dffeafts  ; yft  it  is  eotanu^J'lT  ,°f  i'1"  '*"£•  an<i  cure  of 
■nation  'of  a pathology  of  the  vettetal  l<-  L'  “ a (ave  a"  t<J  the  for- 
prclent  knoSed-e,  i,  “i  oflnSni  ‘ ‘‘"‘gdum:  ">  the  Hate  even  of  our 
=wnre  that  fuch  ffatfc  7o  « ,,he  fl’,d>'  of  pharmity  to  be 
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the  plants  more  evidently  fenfitive,  the  difeafes  exhibit  a very  elofe  pro- 
pinquity to  many  of  thofe  of  animals  : feveral  of  the  remote  caufes  are  fuck 
as  are  known  to  obltrUft  perfpiration,  to  induce  general  debility,  or  other- 
wife  diforder  the  animal  ceconomy.  The  difeafes  alfo  are  evidently  mark- 
ed by  a diminution  of  their  feniitive  and  moving  principle  ; and  perhaps, 
in  confequence  of  this,  their  folids,  their  fap,  and  other  fluids,  flinvel  and 
decay,  and  the  whole  plant  afi'umes  new  forms,  is  impregnated  with  inert 
or  fraught  with  noxious  principles.  Analogous  alfo  to  animals,  the  plant, 
when  deprived  of  the  living  principle,  runs  into  all  thofe  changes  com- 
mon to  what  is  called  inanimate  matter.  Thofe  changes  we  next  proceed 
to  examine. 

1.  Productions  from  Vegetables  by  Fermentation. 

“ Fermentation  is  that  fpontaneous  motion  excited  in  dead  vegetables 
and  animals  ; but  which  is  peculiar  to  thofe  organic  fubftances  elaborated 
by  the  principle  of  vegetable  or  animal  life. 

“ The  circumftances  favouring  fermentation  in  general  are,  a certain 
degree  of  fluidity,  a certain  degree  of  heat,  and  the  contaCt  of  the  air. 

“ There  are  however  feveral  fubftances,  of  themfelves  not  fufceptible  of 
fermentation,  which  neverthelefs  may  be  brought  into  it  by  the  admix- 
ture of  thofe  that  are  ; as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  water,  a portion  of  the  yeft  or  head  thrown  up  to  the  furface 
of  fermenting  liquors.  Without  this  expedient  many  vegetables  would 
lun  immediately  into  the  acetous,  and  fome  of  them  into  the  putrefac- 
tive fermentations.  It  is  alfo  found,  that  though  acetous  and  putrcfa&ive 
ferments  are  unable  to  ftop  the  vinous  fermentation,  they  are  however 
capable  of  affimilating  the  liquor  to  their  own  nature  in  a more  perfeCfc 
form  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  manufactures  of  wine,  rum,  and  vinegar, 
it  is  found  ufeful  to  keep  the  veffels  well  feafoned  with  the  liquor  intend- 
ed to  be  prepared.  Three  different  kinds  or  ftages  of  fermentation 
have  been  generally  diftinguifhed  by  chemifts.  The  vinous,  which  fur- 
nifhes  alcohol,  or  what  is  commonly  called  fpirit ; the  acetous,  which 
affords  vinegar  ;»  and  the  putrefaCtive,  which  yeilds  volatile  alkali.  Being 
pretty  conllant  in  fucceflion  to  each  other,  the  whole  procefs  will  bo 
beft  underftood  by  confidering  each  of  them  apart.  All  vegetable 
fubftances  are  not  capahle  of  the  vinous  fermentation  : the  conditions 
neceffary  to  its  production  are,  a faccharo-mucilaginous  matter  ; a fluidity 
a little  vifeous,  but  the  degree  of  which  is  beft  learned  from  experience  j 
a heat  from  40  to  96  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer ; a conliderable  mafs 
of  matter  ; and,  laftly,  the  accefs  of  the  external  air. 

“ The  phendmena  exhibited  in  the  vinous  fermentation  are,  a briflt  tu- 
multuary motion,  the  liquor  lofes  its  tranfparcncy  and  homogeneous  ap- 
pearance, its  bulk  and  heat  are  confiderably  increafed,  the  folid  parts  are 
buoyed  up  to  the  top,  and  a great  quantity  of  a permanently  elaftic  fluid 
is  difengaggd  This  fluid  or  gas  being  fomewhat  heavier  than  atmofpherio 
air,  floats  in  feparate  maffes  next  the  furface  of  the  liquor  ; and  is  from 
this  and  other  appearances  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  common  air  : It 

extinguilhes  flame  and  animal  life,  precipitates  lime  from  lime-water, 
cryftallifes  and  renders  mild  the  cauftic  alkalis;  and  is  therefore  the  gas 
fylveftre  of  Helmoht,  and  the  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid  of  mqdern  chemills. 
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After  fome  time  the  tumultuary  motion  in  the  liquor  is  fuddenly  checked, 
perhaps  from  the  generation  of  the  alcohol ; a fine  Iccj  jUfo  precipitated ; 
and  the  floating  matter,  if  not  purpofely  prevented,  fubiidee  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veflel.  in  the  wines  produced  from  the  grape,  a la,ge  °f 

a feline  concrete  is  likewife  incrufted  on  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  calks  ; 
and  this  is  commonly  known  by  the  uame  of  tartar,  the  properties  of 
which  we  lhall  afterwards  examine.  At  the  termination  of  thefe  feve- 
ral  phenomena, 'the  vegetable  matter  has  affumed  new  properties  ; and 
from  being  a mild,  fweet,  or  gently  acidulous  mfufion,  is  now  become  the 
brilk  pungent,  and  inebriating  liquor,  called  V.  ine  or  Vinous  Liquor. 

“ Fermented  or  vinous  liquors  are  prepared  from  a great  variety  of  lub- 
ftances  : the  facharine,  or  tliofe  rendered  fo  by  a beginning  vegetation,  are 
in  general  fitted  for  the  purpofe  ; a multitude  of  collateral  encumflances 
are  alfo  neceffary  for  the  proper  management  of  the  procefs  ; and  in  vi- 
nous liquors,  great  diYerfities  are  found  independent  of  their  being  more 
or  lefs  watery.  Thefe  differences  are  not  only  obferveable  in  wines  produ- 
ced from  different  fubftances,  but  alfo  in  thofe  prepared  from  one  and 
the  fame  vegetable.  Thefe  diverfities  may  be  referred  to  the  different  con- 
ditions of  the  fubftance  to  be  fermented,  to  the  dates  of  fluidity  and  heat, 
and  to  the  degree  of  fermentation  to  which  the  fubjeft  has  been  carried. 
This  lad  is  principally  modified  by  the  preceding  caufcs,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  very  minute  and  apparently  trifling  circumdanccs  in  the  condudt 
of  the  operator.  Hence  the  numberlefs  varieties  in  the  vinous  liquors  pro- 
duced from  the  grape,  and  which  liquors  have  been  more  peculiarly  de- 
nominated wjiees  It  iS  an  important  part  of  pharmacy  to  inquire  into 
thefe  differences  with  care  and  attention. 

“The  diveriity  in  vinous  liquors  is  dill  more'obvious  in  thofe  produced 
from  different  vegetables.  Many  of  the  native  qualities  of  the  fubiVance, 
fuch  as  colour,  tafie,  flavour,  &c.  often  remain  in  the  wine  ; not  being 
totally  fubduable  by  that  degree  of  fermentation  by  which  the  liquor  is 
rendered  vinous.  Hence  the  remarkable  difference  of  wines  as  produced 
from  the  grape  and  thofe  furniflied  by  the  graminous  feeds  : the  wine 
produced  from  thefe  lad  has  been  more  ftri&ly  called  her  ; and  this  too 
is  well  known  to  differ  as  remarkably  from  thofe  produced  from  apples, 
pears,  apricots,  &c.  as  thefe  differ  from  wine  properly  fo  called. 

t.  Of  the  Produ&  of  the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

] ii  c,  product  of  all  thefe  fermented  vegetables  is,  as  we  have  juft 
now  mentioned,  the  pungent  and  intoxicating  liquor  called  wine.  It 
is  proper,  however,  in  pharmacy,  to  inquire  into  the  different  principles 
which  enter  into  its  compofition  as  a mixt.  As  the  wine  furnifhed 
by  grapes  is  of  all  others  the  mod  valuable  and  generally  known,  we 
fhall  take  it  for  out  example.  Grape-wine,  then,  is  made  up  of  a large 
quantity  of  water,  of  alcohol,  of  tartar,  and  a colouring  matter.  It  is 
proper,  however  that  we  fliculd  lay  down  the  proofs  of  fuch  a combina- 
tion m wine,  and  explain  the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  decompofed 
and  h pa  rated  into  the  conftituent  parts  above  mentioned 

“Fortius  purpofe,  the  aff, fiance  of  the  fire  is  generally  had  recourfeto. 
Hie  liquor  is  pm  into  r.n  alembic  ; and  as  foon  as  it  boils,  a white  milky 


fluid  of  a pungent  fmeil  and  tade,  didils  into  the  recipient 
18  CaJlcd  *f&*it*,  or,  in  common  language,  forit  ; • it  is  coi 
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water  and  certain  matters  capable  of  fufpenfion  in  water,  of  alcohol,  and  of 
a imall  proportion  of  oil;  which  lalt  communicates  to  it  the  milky  colour  : 
the  yellow  colour,  afterwards  affumed,  is  partly  owing  to  the  fame  oil, 
and  partly  to  a folution  of  the  extra&ive  matter  of  the  wooden  calks 
in  which  the  aquavit*  has-been  infufed.  This  aquavit*,  like  wine,  al- 
ways partakes  more  or  lefs  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable  whence  the 
wine  has  been  prepared ; but  by  farther  diftillation,  and  other  procefles, 
it  is  freed  of  its  water,  and  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  the  watery  parts  had  kept  in  folution  : when  thus  prepared,  it 
is  a pure  alcohol  or  inflammable  fpit  it , which  is  always  the  fame  from  what- 
ever vegetable  the  wine  was  produced.  For  the' properties  of  this  fpi- 
rit,  fee  Alcohol. 

“ After  all  the  aquavit*  has  been  drawn  off,  the  refiduum  now  ceafes 
to  be  wine;  it  is  of  a chocolate  colour,  of  an  acid  and  auftere  tafle  ; it  lias 
now  aflumed  a heterogeneous  appearance,  and  a groat  quantity  of  faline 
cryftals  is  obferved  in  the  liquor  ; thefe  cryftals  are  the  tartar.  By  the 
above  procefles,  then,  we  have  fully  decompofed  'wine  : but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  by  this  analyfis  we  have  not  feparated  the  different  parts 
of  wine  in  their  original  and  entire  Hate ; we  are  not  hitherto  acquaint- 
ed with  any  method  of  regenerating  the  wine  by  recombining  the  aqua- 
vitae  with  the  refiduum  : fome  produ6t,  therefore,  of  the  fermentation  is 
changed  or  deilroyed  ; and  this  produ£t  is  probably  fome  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid.  The  refiduum,  when  evaporated,  af- 
fumes  the  form  and  conliflence  of  an  extraift  ; the  colouring  part  may  be 
abftra&ed  by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  is  not  feparated  therefrom  by 
the  addition  of  water  : it  feems  therefore  to  be  of  a gum-relinous  na- 
ture, and  extracted  from  the  grape  by  means  of  the  alcohol  generated 
during  the  fermentation. 

From  this  analyfis,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  wine  is  compofed  of  water, 
colouring  matter,  alcohol,  and  a fomething  that  is  changed  or  loll.  We 
refer  the  particular  examination  of  alcohol  and  tartar  to  the  proper 
places  afligned  them  in  this  work ; and  we  expert  that  from. this  general 
furvey  of  the  fubjedt,  the  properties  of  wine,  as  a folvent  of  feveval  me- 
dicinal fubltances  to  be  afterwards  examined,  wii;  be  nuich  more  readily 
underllood.  Before  we  go  farther,  ic  is  proper  alfo  to  be  informed,  that 
tlve  ley  precipitated  from  wine  during  the  fermentation,  is  a compound 
of  ftones,  pieces  of  grape,  tartar,  and  vitriolatcd  tartar  : the  two  lirll  are 
inert  bodies  ; of  the  two  lalt  wc  lhall  inquire  particularly  in  their  proper 
order.  We  are  now  prepared  to  conlider  the  nature  and  produdt  of  the 
next  kind  or  llage  of  fermentation,  viz,  the 

2.  Acetous  Fermentation.  ' • 

“ To  underlland  what  goes  on  in  the  acetous  fermentation,  we  mult 
leave  for  the  prefent  our  analyfis  of  the  products  of  the  vinous,  and  re- 
turn to  the  wine  itfelf  in  its  molt  perfect  and  entire  Hate.  It  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  though,  after  the  liquor  has  become  vinous,  a partial 
ceflation  of  the  more  obvious  plienomena  takes  place,  yet  the^  wine  Itii 
fuffers  a flow  and  imperceptible  degree  of  fermentation.  We  are  not 
then  to  conlider  the  liquor  in  a quiefeent  Hate,  being  conllantly  approac  1- 
ing  to  the  next  itage,  which  we  are  now  to  conlider,  viz.  the  acetous  jt / 
mentation*  This  kind  of  infenfible  fermentation,,  or  what  we  may  call 
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the  intermediate  change,  feems  to  be  neceffary  to  the  perfcftion  of  the 
wine.  Its  degree,  however,  is  to  be  regulated  under  certain  limitations  . 
when  too  much  checked,  as  by  cold,  thunder,  or  fuch  like  caufes,  the 
wine  becomes  vapid  ; when  too  much  encouraged  by  heat,  contaft  of  air, 
&c.  it  approaches  too  far  to  the  acetous  change  : but  m older  tlu*t  the 
vinous  (hall  proceed  fully  to  the  acetous  fermentation,  Several  circumftances 
are  required;  and  thefe  are  in  general  the  fame  that  were  before  neceffery 
to  the  vinous  ftagii.  Thefe  conditions  are,  a temperate  degree  oi  heat,  a 
quantity  of  nnferfuented  mucilage,  an  acid  matter,  fuch  as  tartar,  and  the 
free  accefs  of  external  air.  When  thus  fituated,  the  liquor  foon  paffes  in- 
to the  acetous  fermentation  : but  during  this  ftag-e  the  phenomena  are 
not  fo  remarkable  as  in  the  vinous;  the  motion  of  air  is  now  lefs  con- 
fidetable,  a grofs  unftuous  matter  feparates  to  the  bottom,  the  liquor 
Jofes  its  vinous  tafte  and  flavour,  it  becomes  four,  and  on  diif  illation  affords 
no  inflammable  fpirit.  Jt  is  now  the  acetous  acid  or  vinegar;  and  when 
feparated  by  dillillation  from  the  unftuous  lee,  may  be  preferved  a con- 
fiderable  length  of  time  without  undergoing  the  putrid  change  : to  this 
lalt,  however,  it  always  approaches  lefs  or  more,  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
vinous,  conflantly  verges  to  the  acetous  fermentation  ; and  this  will  much 
more  readily  happen  if  the  acid  is  allowed  to  remain  with  the  un&uous 
feculent  matter  above  mentioned.  When  thus  fituated,  the  vinegar  quick- 
ly lofes  its  tranfparency,  afTumes  a blackifli  colour,  has  loft  its  fournefs 
and  agreeable  odour,  has  now  an  offenfive  tafte  and  fmell,  and  when  di- 
itilled  at  a certain  period  of  the  procefs  it  yields  volatile  alkali. 

The  liquor  is  now  arrived  to  the  laft  ftage,  via. 

3.  The  Putrefactive  Fermentation. 

“ From  the  preceding  phenomena,  I think  it  is  obvious,  that  the.  fame 
fubftance  which  is  capable  of  the  vinous  and  acetous,  is  alfo  capable  of  the- 
putrefactive  fermentation.  It  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  induce  the  fivft 
without  a mixture  of  the  fecond  ; or  the  fecond  without  a mixture  of  the 
third.  Hence  it  is  that  every  wine  is  a little  acid  5 and  there  are  few 
vinegars  without  feme  difpofition  towards  putrefaction,  and  in  which 
there  is  not  a tittle  volatile  alkali,  though  it  is  neutralized  by  the  acid 
which  predominates.  Notwithftanding  this  feeming  continuation  of  one 
and  the  fame  proccfs,  the  putrefa&ion  of  vegetables  has  its  particular 
phenomena.  The  vegetable  matter, if  in  a fluid  ftate,  becomes  turbid,  and 
depofites  a large  quantity  of  feculent  matter  : a conliderable  number  of 
air-bubbles  art  raiftd  to  the  top;  but  the  motion  of  thefe  is  not  fo  brifk 
in  the  putrefactive  as  in  the  vinous,  or  even  the  acetous  fermentation: 
neither  the  bulk  nor  heat  of  the  liquor  feems  to  be  increafed  ; but  an 
acrid  pungent  vapour  is  perceived  by  the  fmell,  and  which,  by  chemi- 
cal trials,  is  found  to  be  the  volatile  alkali  ; by  degrees  this  pungent 
cdonr  ,s  changed  into  one  lefs  pungent,  but  much  more  naufeous.  If 
we  fuppofe  the  fame  tram  of  phenomena  to  have  taken  place  in  a vege- 
table confiil mg  of  fomewhat  folid  parts,  its  cohefion  is  now  broke  down 
into  a loft  pulpy  mafs ; this  mats,  on  drying,  lofes  at  length  its  odour 

rnrthv7’  iTr"*  r char‘7-like  rciiduum,  pontaining  nothing  but 

earthy  and  feline  fubftances.*  b ^ 

'flfti  P™p'r °, f"vt’  the  circumftances  favouring  the 

p he  aftiv.  arc  the  fame  with  thefe  rtqmfite  to  the  vinous  and  acetous 

fermentations^ 
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fermentations,  yet  thefe  feveral  conditions  are  not  fo  indifpenfable  to  the 
former  as  to  the  two  latter  ftages.  All  vegetables  have  more  or  lefs  tendency 
to  putrefaction,  and  a great  number  are  capable  of  the  acetous  fermenta- 
lion;  but  the  proportion  ot  thofe  capable  of  the  vinous  is  not  confidw- 
able;  and  thefe  laft  will  run  into  the  putrid  in  circumftances  in  which 
they  cannot  undergo  the  vinous  or  even  the  acetous  fermentation's.  hus 
flour  made  into  a iott  palte  will  become  four:  but  it  mull  be  perfedllv 
diffused  in  water  to  make  it  lit  for  the  vinous  ftage;  whereas  mere  damp- 
nefs  is  fufficient  to  make  it.pafs  to  the  putrid  fermentation  : belides  the 
Condition  of  fluidity,  a lefs  degree  of  h,eat,  and  a more  limited  acccfs  of 
air,  likewife  fuflice  for  producing  the  putrefa&ive  fermentation. 

“ It  therefore  probable,  that  all  vegetables,  in  whatever  date,  are  li- 
able to  a kind  of  puirefa&ion  : in  wood  and  other  iolid  parts  the  change 
is  flow  and  gradual,  but  never  fails  at  length  to  break  down  their  tex- 
ture and  cohefion. 

“ We  formerly  obferved,  that  the  vapours  feparated  during  the  vinous 
fermentation  were  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid;  and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  in 
the  incipient  date  a quantity  of  this  gas  is  dill  evolved,  and  alon<r  with  ic 
a quantity  of  alkaline  air  : in  the  advanced  date,  however,  we  find 
thefe  vapours  of  a different  nature  ; they  now  tarnifh  filver,  and  render 
combinations  of  lead  with  the  vegetable  acids  of  a black  colour.  When 
produced  in  large  quantity,  and  much  confined,  as  happens  in  dacks  of 
hay  put  up  wet,  they  burd  into  aflual  flame,  confuming  the  hay  to  aflies  : 
on  other  occaiiuns,  the  ekape  of  thefe  vapours  difeovers  itfelf  by  an 
emifliou  of  light,  as  in  the  luminous  appearance  of  rotten  wood  when 
placed  in  the  dark.  From  the  above  phenomena  it  is  evident,  that  thefe 
vapours  abound  with  the  principle  of  inflammability ; and  their  odour  pro- 
bably depends  on  this  principle  loofely  combined  with  the  water,  or  fome 
other  parts  of  the  volatilifed  matter.  This  gas  is  therefore  different  from, 
that  feparated  during  the  vinous  fermentation  ; it  is  the  plilogiificated, 
and  fometimes  the  inflammable  air  of  Dr  Priedley. 

“ We  have  thus,  for  the  fake  of  clearnefs,  and  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  fubjedf,  traced  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  through 
all  its  different  ilages  : it  is  proper,  however,  to  oblervc,  that  though  every 
vegetable  that  has  fuffered  the  vinous  will  proceed  to  the  acetous  and  putre- 
factive fermentations,  yet  the  fecond  dage  is  not  neceflarily  preceded  by  the 
firft,  nor  the  third  by  the  fecond  ; or  in  bther  words,  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion is  not  neceflarily  confined  to  thofe  lubdances  which  have  undergone 
the  vinous,  nor  the  putrefactive  to  thofe  which  have  undergone -the  ace- 
tous fermentation.  Thus  it  is,  that  gums  diffolved  in  water  {hall  paf* 
to  the  acetous  without  undergoing  the  vinotis  fermentation  ; and  gluti- 
nous matter  teems  to  run  into  putrefaction  without  fhowing  any  previ- 
ous acefccnce : and  farther,  thefe  changes  frequently  happen  notwith- 

itanding  that  the  matter  is  under  thofe  conditions  which  are  favourable 
to  the  preceding  ftages. 

“ From  the  foregoing  {ketch,  the  importance  of  the  fubject  in  the  fludy 
of  Pharmacy  will  be  obvious  at  firft  fight  : it  cannot,  however,  af- 
ford us  any  ufcful  information  on  the  native  principles  of  vegetables.  It, 
however,  prefents  to  us  new  produfts,  the  importance  of  which  is  vvell 
known  in  chemiftry,  in  medicine,  and  in  the  arts.  1 he  neccfllty  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  feveral  fa£t&  (for  of  theory  we  know  none  fa- 
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tisfa&ory),  will  appear  in  the  pharmaceutical  hiftory  anti  preparation  of 
many  of  our  mod  valuable  drugs.  We  are  next  to  confider  a fet  of  no  lefa 
complicated  operations,  viz. 

II.  Productions  fr cm  Vegetables  by  Fire. 

« In  order  to  analyfe,  or  rather  to  decompofe  vegetables  by  the  naked 
fire,  any  given  quantity  of  dry  vegetable  matter  is  put  into  a retort  of 
glafs  or  earth.  Having  filled  the  veflel  about  one  half  or  two  thirds,  we 
place  it  in  a reverberatory  furnace,  adapting  to  it  a proper  receiver.  To 
colled  the  elaflic  fluids,  which,  if  confined,  would  burit  the  veffels  (and 
which,  too,  it  is  proper  to  preferve,  as  being  real  produds  of  the  analyfis), 
we  ufe  a perforated  receiver  with  a crooked  tube,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  received  into  a veflel  full  of  water,  or  rather  of  mercury,  and  inveited  in 
a bafon  containing  the.fame  : by  this  contrivance,  the  liquid  matters  are 
collected  in  the  receiver,  and  the  aeriform  fluids  pafs  into  the  inverted 
veflel.  IFthe  vegetable  is  capable  of  yielding  any  faline  matter  in  a 
concrete  ftate,  we  interpofe  between  the  retort  and  the  receiver  another 
veflel,  upon  whofe  fides  the  fait  fublimes.  Thefe  things  being  properly 
adjulted.  we  apply  at  firft  a gentle  heat,  and  inercafe  it  gradually,  that  we 
may  obferve  the  different  produdts  in  proper  order.  At  firfl  an  infipid 
watery  liquor  paffes  over,  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  water  of  vege- 
tation ; on  the  heat  being  a little  farther  increafed,  this  watery  liquor,  or 
phlegm,  becomes  charged  with  an  oily  matter,  having  the  odour  of  the 
vegetable,  if  it  poffeffed  any  in  its  entire  Hate  ; along  with  this  oil  we 
alfo  obtain  an  acid  refembling  the  acetous,  and  which  communicates  to 
the  oil  fomewhat  of  a faponaceous  nature  ; on  the  heat  being  carried  ftill 
farther,  we  procure  more  acid,  with  an  oil  of  a dark  colour,  and  the  colour 
giadually  deepens  a6  the  diftiflation  advances,  'l  he  oil  now  ceafes  to  retain 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  vegetable;  and,  being  fcorched  by  the  heat,  fends 
foith  a ftrong  di (agreeable  fmell  like  tar  : it  is  now  called  empyreumatic 
oil.  About  this  time  alfo  fome  elaftic  vapours  rufh  into  the  inverted  veflel; 
thefe  generally  coniifl  of  inflammable  or  fixed  airs,  and  very  often  of  a 
mixtuie  of  both;  the  volatile  fait  now  alfo  fublimes,  if  the  vegetable  was 
of  a nature  to  furnifh  it.  By  the  time  the  matter  in  the  retort  has  ac- 
quired a dull  red  heat,  nothing  further  will  arife-:  we  then  flop;  and  al- 
ow,ng  the  veflel  to  cool,  wc  find  a mafs  of  charcoal,  retaining  more  or 

<<  w i a,.id  aPPea^nce  of  tlie  vegetable  before  its  decompofition. 

‘ We  have  thus  defenbed,  in  the  order  of  their  fucceflion,  the  feveral  pro- 
duefs  obtained  from  the  generality  of  vegetables  when  thus  analyfed  in 
clofe  veffels  and  in  the  naked  fire.  7 

_i  “ ^ however’  to.be  underflood,  that  the  proportion  of  thefe  princi- 
ples  Umns  out  very  venous  ; the  more  fucculent  yield  more  water,  nnd 
the  more  folid .afford  a greater  quantity  of  the  other  principles.  Inde- 
pendent alfo  of  this  difference,  the  nature  of  the  produfts  themfdves  is 
iound  to  differ  in  different  vegetables : thus  in  the  cruciform  plants  and 

with  th?wiVC  “?  fraf°U?  ^ lhc  laline  matter  whichPco*£  over 
ntoni^S  £ “ * 
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n.il  marks.  "When  volatile  alkali  is  obtained;  it  is  always  found  in  the 
mild  effet  voicing  ftate.  it  is  procured,  however,  from  a few  vegetables  only  * 
it  is  feldom  in  a concrete  form,  being  generally  diffolvedln  the  phlegm  - 
and  as  it  ordinarily  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  procefs,  it 
is  probable  that  its  formation  is  owing  to  tome  peculiar  combination  of 
the  oil  and  fixed  alkali.  1 he  plants  containing  much  oily  combulliblc 
matter  feem  to  be  thofe  which  more  peculiarly  yield  inflammable  a:-, 
whilft  the  mucilages  appear  to  be  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  affording  the 
fixed  air  or  aerial  acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  charcoal  feem  to  be 
always  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  it  has  been  produced:  on  a 
minute  examination  (which,  however,  is  not  the  bulinefs  of  pharmacy), 
it  is  found  to  conlifl  of  fixed  air,  the  principle  of  inflammability,  a Quail 
quantity  of  earth,  faline  matter,  and  a little  water.  The  whole  of  the 
analyfis  then  amounts  to  air,  water,  earth,  and  the  principle  of  inflam- 
mability ; for  by  repeated  dillillations  the  oil  is  refolved  into  water,  the 
principle  of  inflammability,  and  a little  earth;  the  faline  matter  alfo  is 
a product  arifing  from  a combination  of  the  earthy  matter  with  water  or 
the  principle  of  inflammability  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  or  perhaps  with 
both.  That  thefe  combinations  take  place,  has  at  leaf!;  been  the  opinion 
of  the  chemifts. 

“ We  formerly  faid  that  charcoal  was  partly  compofed  of  faline  matter  ; 
it  therefore  remains  that  wc  fhould  next  decompofe  the  charcoal,  in  order 
to  obtain  or  feparate. 

The  fixed  Salts  ofi  Vegetables . 

“ When  vegetable  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  there  remains  a quantity  of 
afhes  or  cinders  of  a blackifh  gray  or  white  colour:  thefe,  when  boiled 
or  infufed  in  water,  communicate  to  it  a pungent  faline  tafle ; the  fait 
thus  held  in  folution  may,  by  evaporation,  be  reduced  to  a concrete  ilate: 
this  faline  matter,  however,  is  generally  found  to  be  mixed  with  ferrugi- 
nous, earthy,  and  other  impurities,  and  likewife  with  a number  of 
neutral  falls  of  different  kinds.  In  this  mixed  condition  it  is  the 

Potafihes  ufied  in  Commerce. 

“ This  fait,  or  rather  compound  of  different  falls,  is  procured  by  burn- 
ing large  quantities  of  wood  of  whatever  kind  ; and  this  procefs  is  called 
incineration : the  predominating  fait,  however,  is  alkaline  ; aod  as  the 
neutral  falts  are  obtained  to  better  advantage  by  other  means,  they  are 
generally  ncgle&ed  in  the  purification  of  potafhes.  Potafhes,  then,  freed 
from  its  impurities,  and  feparated  from  the  other  falts  by  proeefles  to  be 
hereafter  mentioned,  is  now 

The  fixed  Vegetable  Alkali. 

“ Alkalis  in  general  are  diftinguiihed  by  a pungent  tafle,  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  that  of  fournefs;  by  their  deftraying  the  acidity  of  every  four  li- 
quor; and  by  their  changing  the  blue  and  red  colours  of  vegetables  to  a 
green  : ithey  attraft  more  or  lefs  the  moifture  of  the  air,  and  fome  of 
them  deliquate  into  a liquor.  ^The  fixed  alkalis,  which  we  lhall  at  prefent 
confider  mor£  particularly,  are  fufible  by  a gentle  heat : by  a greater  de- 
gree of  heat  they  are  diffipated  ; their  fixity,  therefore,  is  only  relative 
to  the  .Other  kind  of  alkalis,  vizi  the  volatile  ; they  diffolveand  form  glafs 
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with  all  earths  : and,  laltly,  when  joined  with,  acids  to  the  point  of  fatu- 
ration,  they  form  what  are  called  l\eutral  Salts . ...  , . , 

“ Thefe  charaders  will  afford  fame  necefiary  and  preliminary  knowledge 
of  thefe  fubltances  in  general  ; and  we  lhall  afterwards  find  that  they  are 
fufucient  to  diftinguidi  them  from  all  other  faline  bodies : it  is  necdfary, 
however,  to  examine  them  mare  nicely,  and  our  analyfis  has  not  yet 
reached  fo  far  as  to  prefent  them  in  their  limpleft  date.  Previous  to  the 
difcoverics  of  Dr  Black,  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  (which  we  at  prefent 
fpeak  of  particularly),  when  feparated  frofn  the  foreign  matters  with 
which  it  is  mixed  in  the  allies,  was  confidered  to  be  in  its  pureft  date  ; 
wc  (hall  afterwards  find  that  it  is  dill  a compound  body,  and  is  really  a 
neutral  fait,  compounded  of  pure  alkali,  and  fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid. 
We  prefume,  then,  that  the  particular  hidory  of  its  chemical  and  medi- 
cinal properties  will  be  better  uftderdood  when  we  come  to  thofe  precedes 
by  which  it  is  brought  to  its  mod  pure  and  fimplc  date.  We  diall  only  there- 
fore obferve  for  the  prefent,  that  lixed  vegetable  alkali,  not  only  in  its 
pure  date,  but  alfo  when  neutralifed  by  aerial  acid,  feems  always  to  be  one 
and  the  fame  thing,  from  whatever  vegetable  it  has  been  produced.  Thofe 
pf  fome  fea-plants  mud,  however,  be  excepted  : the  laline  matter  ob- 
tained from  thefe  lad  is,  like  the  former,  in  a mixed  and  impure  flate  ; 
it  differs,  however,  from  potafhes,  in  containing  an  alkali  of  fomewlut 
different  properties.  The  cinder  of  f«a-plants  containing  this  alkali  is 
called 

Soda. 

“ SonA,  then,  as  we  have  jud  now  hinted,  is  produced  by  the  incinera- 
tion of  the  kali  and  other-  fea^lants  : And  from  this  impure  and  mixed 
mafs  of  cinder,  is  obtained  the  marine,  mineral,  or  muriatic  alkali.  This 
alkali  has  acquired  thefe  names,  becaufe  it  is  the  bafe  of  the  common 
marine  or  fea  fait : it  differs  from  the  vegetable  alkali  in  being  more 

eafily  cryda'llizable  ; when  dried,  it  does  not  like  the  former  attrad  hu- 
mrdrty  fufficient  to  form  a lrqutd  ; it  is  fomewhat  Lefs  pungent  to  the 
tade,  and,  according  to  Bergman,  has  lefs  attradion  for  acids  than  the 
vegetable  alkali. 

. “ is>  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  alkali,  when  deprived  of  fixed 
air,  that  is  to  fay,  when  brought  to  its  pureft  date,  can  fcarcely  if  at  all 
be  didinguifhed  from  the  vegetable  alkali;  and  indeed  the  true  diflindion 
can  only  be  formed  from  their  combinations,  each  of  them  affording 
with  the  fame  acid  very  different  neutral  falts.  It  belonged  to  this  place 
to  mention  fome  of  the  charades  of  alkalis  in  general,  and  alfo  fome  of 
thofe  marks  by  which  the  vegetable  and  mineral  alkalis  are  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  each  other  ; but  for  a more  particular  hidory  of  their  chemical 
and  medicinal  properties,  we  refer  to  the  account  of  their  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  As  the  volatile  alkali  is  rarely  produced  from  vegetables, 
but  is  very  generally  obtained  from  animal  matter,  we  diall  confuler  that 
kind  of  alkali  when  we  come  to  analyfe  the  animal  kingdom. 

Of  vegetable  Earth . 

bc  “ wafted  off  ma“cr'™tail‘ed  ^ »<!«»  of  vegetables  has 

been  wafted  off  by  the  peoceffes  before  mentioned,  there  ye.  remains  an 

infipid 
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infipid  earthy-like  powder,  generally  of  a wbitiffi  colour,  infoluble  In  wa- 
ter, and  from  which  fomtt  iron  may  be  attra&ed  by  the  magnet.  It  is 
laid  to  have  formed  alum  with  the  vitriolic  acid;  a kind  of  felenite  has 
alfo  been  obtained,  but  fomewhat  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  fame  acid  with  calcareous  earth  ; this  rtfiduum  of  burnt 
vegetables  differs  alfo  from  calcareous  earth,  in  not  being  fufceptible  of 
becoming  quicklime  by  calcination.  It  has  been  found  that  this  re- 
fidtium,  inllead  of  an  earth,  is  a calcareous  phoiphoric  fait,  fimilar  to 
that  obtained  from  the  bones  of  animals. 

“ We  have  thus  finifhed  our  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  the  naked  lire; 
and  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  like  that  by  fermentation,  it  can 
afford  us  no  uleful  information  on  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable 
itfelf.” 

When  chemiftry  began  firrt  to  be  formed  into  a rational  feience,  and 
to  examine  the  component  parts  and  internal  conffitution  of  bodies,  it 
was  imagined,  that  this  rclolution  of  vegetables  by  fire,  difeovering  to 
us  all  their  a<9tive  principles,  unclogged  and  unmixed  with  one  another-, 
would  afford  the  fureft  means  of  judging  of  their  medicinal  powers. 
But  on  profecuting  thefe  experiments,  it  was  foon  found  that  they  were 
infufficient  for  that  end  : that  the  analyfes  of  poifonoirs  and  cfculent  plants 
agreed  often  as  nearly  with  one  another  as  the  analyfes  of  one  plant : that 
by  the  aftion  of  a burning  heat,  two  principles  of  vegetables  are  not 
barely  feparated,  but  altered,  tranfpofed,  and  combined  into  new  forms; 
infomuch  that  it  was  impoffible  to  know  what  form  they  exilted  in,  and 
what  qualities  they  were  endowed  with,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranf- 
pofitions  happened.  If,  for  example,  thirty-two  ounces  of  a certain  ve- 
getable fubllance  are  found  to  yiekl  ten  ounces  and  a half  of  acid  liquor, 
above  one  ounce  and  five  drams  of  oil,  and  three  drams  and  a half  of 
fixt  alkaline  fait ; what  idea  can  this  analyfis  give  of  the  medicinal  qua- 
lities of  gum  Arabic  ? 

III.  Substances  naturally  contained  in  Vegetables,  arid  fcparable  by  Art 
r without  Alteration  of  their  native  Shialities. 

“ It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  there  is  one  general  fluid  or  blood  which 
is  common  to  all  vegetables,  and  from  whioh  the  fluids  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular plants  and  their  parts  are  prepared  by  a kind  of  fecretion  : To 

this  fuppofed  general  fluid  botaniils  have  given  the  name  of fap.  This 
opinion  is  rendered  plaufible  from  the  analogy  in  many  other  refpedls  be- 
tween vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  : and  indeed  if  we  confidcr  the 
water  of  vegetation  as  this  general  fluid,  the  opinion  is  perhaps  not  very 
far  from  the  truth  ; but  the  notion  has  been  carried  much  farther  than 
tfuppofing  it  to  be  mere  water,  and  the  opinion  of  naturalifts  on  this 
fubjedl  does  not  feem  to  be  well  fupported  by  experience,  it  is  difficult 
to  extradl  this  fap  without  any  mixture  of  their  conftituent  parts.  But 
in  a few  vegetables,  from  which  it  diftils  by  wounding  their  bark,  we 
find  this  fuppofed  general  blood  poffeffing  properties  not  a little  various: 
Thus  the  juice  effufed  from  a wounded  birch  is  confiderably  different  from 

that  poured  out  from  an  incifion  in  the  vine.  _ . 

I.  Groft 
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i.  Grofs  Oils. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  containan  oil  in  two  differentiates.  That 
is  in  feveral  vegetables  a certain  quantity  of  oil  is  Superabundant  to  their 
confutation,  is  often  lodged  in  dillind  refervoirs,  and  does  not  enter  in- 
to the  compofition  of  their  other  principles ; in  molt  vegetables,  again, 
another  quantity  of  oil  is  combined,  and  makes  a cpnftituent  part  of  their 
principles.  Of  this  lalt  we  formerly  fpoke  in  our  analyhs  of  vegetables  by 
lire  ; and  it  is  the  former  we  mean  to  confider,  under  the  thiee  following' 

ilCticii**  • 

“ Grofs  oils  abound  chiefly  in  the  kernels  of  fruits  and  in  ceitain  feeds  ; 
from  which  they  are  commonly  extruded  by  exprtffion,  and  hence  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Lxprejfed  Dili.  They  are  contained  aifo  in 
all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have  been  examined,  and  may  be  forced 
out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ; but  here  their  qualities  are  greatly  a.tered  in 
the  procefs  by  which  they  are  extraded  or  difeovered,  as  we  have  feen 
under  the  foregoing  head. 

“ Thcfe  oils,  in  their  common  Gate,  are  not  duToluble  either  in  vinous 
fpirits  or  in  water,  though  by  means  of  certain  intermedia  they  may  be 
united  both  with  one  and  the  other.  Thus  a fkilful  interpofition  of  fugar 
renders  them  mifcible  with  water  into  what  are  called  lohochs  and  oily 
draughts  : by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  with  water 
into  a milky  fluid : by  alkaline  falts  they  are,  changed  into  a foap,  which 
is  mifcible  both  with  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors,  and  is  perfectly  dif- 
folved  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of 
any  acid  to  the  foapy  folution  abforbs  the  alkaline  fait ; and  the  oil,  which 
of  courfc  feparates,  is  found  to  have  undergone  this  remarkable  change, 
that  it  nqw  diffolves  without  any  intermedium  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

“ Expreffed  oils,  expo  fed  to  the  cold,  lofe  greatly  of  their  fluidity  : fome 
of  them,  in  a fmall  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  a confiftent  mafs.  Kept 
for  fome  time  in  a warm  aiig  they  become  thin  and  highly  rancid  : their 
foft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed  into  a fharp  acrimoni- 
ous one  : and  in  this  ftate,  inftead  of  allaying  they  occation  irritation  ; 
inilead  of  obtunding  corrofivc  humours,  they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe 
oils  are  liable  to  the  fame  noxious  alteration  while  contained  in  the  origi- 
nal fubjeft  : hence  the  rancidity  which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  al- 
monds and  thofe  called  the  cold  feeds,  are  fo  liable  to  coDtradt  in  keeping. 
Neverthelefs  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  kernels  with  water,  the  oil,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  other  matter  of  the  fubjeft,  unites  with  the  water 
into  an  cnuilfion  or  milky  liquor,  which,  luilead  of  growing  rancid,  turns 
four  on  Handing. 

“ It  appears  then  that  fome  kind  of  fermentation  goes  on  in  the  progrefs 
of  oils  to  the  lancid  Hate  j and  it  would  feem  from  fome  experiments  by 
Mr  Macquer,  that  an  acid  is  evolved,  which  readers  them  more  foluble  in 
fpirit  of  wine  than  before. 

“ In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  iu  a degree  of  heat  as  much 
exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling  water  does  that  of  the  human  body, 
thefe  oils  fufter  little  difiipation  of  their  parts.  In  a greater  heat,  they 
emit  a pungent  vapour,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind  ; and  when  fuffered 
to  grow  cold  again,  they  are  found  to  have  acquired  a greater  degree  of 
confluence  than  tjiey  had  before,  together  with  an  acride  ufte.  In  a 

\ heat 
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heat  approaching  to  ignition,  in  clofe  vcffels,  the  greateft  part  of  the  oil 
atiies  in  an.empyreumatic  hate,  a black  coal  temaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceous  Matter. 

**  From  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate  nut,  we  ob- 
tain, intlead  of  a fluid  oil,  a fubllance  of  a butyraceous  confiftence  ; and 
from  others,  as  the  nutmeg,  a folid  matter  as  firm  as  tallow.  Thefe  con- 
cretes are  molt  commodioufiy  extracted  by  "boiling  the  fubject  in  water  ; 
the  l'ebaceous  matter,  liquefied  by  the  heat,  feparates  and  arifes  to  the 
furface,  and  refumes  its  proper  confiftence  as  the  liquor  cools. 

“The  fubltances  of  thisclafs  have  the  fame  general  properties  with  ex- 
preiledoils,  but  are  lei's  difpofed  to  fiecome  rancid  in  keeping  than  moll 
of  the  comnion  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemifts,  that  their  thick 
confiftence  is  owing  to  a larger  admixture  of  an  acid  principle  : for,  in 
their  refolution  by  fire,  they  yield  a vapour  more  lenfibly  acid  than  the 
fluid  oils  ; and  fluid  oils,  by  the  admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  are  re- 
duced to  a thick  or  folid  mafs. 

3.  Effcntial  Oils. 

“ Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegetables,  or  parts  of 
vegetables,  that  are  confiderably  odorous.  They  arc  the  direct  principle, 
in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pungency,  and  other 
active  powers  of  the  fubjeft,  refide  ; whence  their  name  of  Ejfencet  or  EJf:n- 
tial  Oils . 

“ EfTcntial  oils  are  fecretcd  fluids  ; and  are  often  lodged  in  one  part  ot 
the  plant,  whilft  the  reft  are  entirely  void  of  them.  Sometimes  they  arc 
found  in  feparate  fpaces  or  receptacles ; and  there,  too,  vifible  by  the  naked 
eye  : thus,  in  the  rind  of  lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  and  many  others, 
there  are  placed  every  where  fmall  pellucid  veficles,  which,  by  expreffmg 
the  peel  near  to  the  flame  of  a candle,  fquirt  out  a quantity  or  effen- 
tial  oil,  forming  a ftream  of  lambent  flame  ; hence,  too,  an  oleofaccharum 
may  be  made,  by  rubbing  the  exterior  furface  of  thefe  peels  with  a piece 
of  lump-fugar,  which  at  once  tears  open  thefe  veficles,  and  abiorb3  their 

contained  oil.”  . 

EfTential  oils  unite  with  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  compofe  with  it 
one  homogene  tranfparent  fluid;  though  fome  or  them  require  for  this 
purpofc  a much  larger  proportion  of  the  fpirit  than  others.  1 he  diffe- 
rence of  their  folubility  perhaps  depends  on  the  quantity  of  difenga- 
ged  acid ; that  being  found  by  Mr  Macquer  not  only  to  promote  the 
iolution  of  effential  oils,  but  even  of  thofe  of  the  umftuous  kind.  Water 
alfo,  though  it  does  not  diffolve  their  whole  fubftance,  may  be  made 
to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more  fubtile  matter,  lo  as  to  become 
confiderably  impregnated  with  their  flavour  ; by  the  admixture  of  mgar, 
gum,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alkaline  falts,  they  are  made  totally  di.10- 
luble  in  water.  Digefted  with  volatile  alkalis,  they  undergo  various 
changes  of  colour,  and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  acquire  con  fid  crab  c e- 
grees  of  fragrance  ; whilft  fixt  alkalis  univerfally  impair  their  odour. 

“ The  fpecific  gravity  of  moft  of  thefe  oils  is  lefs  than  that  of  water  . 
fome  of  them,  however,  are  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water ; and  thefe  varieties 
will  be  noticed  when  we  come  to  their  preparation. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  exhale ; and  on  this 

principle 
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principle  they  are  commonly  extradkd  from  fubjefls  that  caatain  them  ; 
for  noother  fluid,  that  naturally  exift  in  vegetables  , exhalablc  by  that 

deo-ree  of  heat,  except  the  aqueous  mo.tture,  fiom  which  gi  eatelt  pai  of 
the  oil  is  eafily  feparated.  Some  of  thefe  oils  arifc  with  a much  lefs 
heat,  a heat  little  greater  than  that  in  wh.ch  water  begins  v.lddy  to  eva- 
porate. In  their  refolution  by  a burning  heat,  they  differ  little  frou* 

^Effential  oils,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a warm  air,  differ  an  alteration 
very  different  from  that  which  the  expreffed  undergo.  In  head  of  grow- 
ing thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious,  they  gradually  become  thick,  and  at 
length  harden  into  a folid  brittle  concrete  ; with  a remarkable  diminution 
of  their  volatility,  fragrancy,  pungency,  and  warm  Aimulating  quality. 
In  this  ftate,  they  are  found  to  coniiR  of  two  kinds  of  matter;  a fluid  oil, 
volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
the  original  oil ; and  of  a groffer  fubdance  which  remains  behind,  not 
exlialable  without  a burning  heat,  or  fuch  a one  as  changes  its  nature, 
and  refolves  it  into  an  acid,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a black  coal. 

The  admixture  of  a concentrated  acid  inftantly  produces,  in  effential 
oils,  a change  nearly  iimilar  to  that  which  time  effefts.  In  making 
thefe  kinds  of  commixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his  guard  ; for 
when  a ftrong  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre  (of  which  hereafter)  is 
poured  hallily  into  an  effential  oil,  a great  heat  and  ebullition  enfue,  and 
often  an  explolion  happens,  or  the  mixture  burfts  into  flame.  The  union 
of  expreffed  oils  with  acids  is  accompanied  with  much  lefs  conflict. 

4.  Concrete  effential  Oil. 


Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  roots,  inftead  of  a fluid  effen- 
tial  oil,  yield  a fubilance  pofleffing  the  fame  general  properties,  but 
of  a thick  or  fcbaceous  confidence.  This  fubdance  appears  to  be  of  as 
great  volatility,  <md  fubtility  of  parts,  as  the  fluid  oils  : it  equally  ex- 
hales in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  concretes  upon  the  furface  of  the 
collefted  vapour.  The  total  exhalation  of  this  matter,  and  its  concreting 
again  into  its  original  confident  date,  without  any  feparation  of  it  into  a 
fluid  and  a folid  part,  diflinguifl.es  it  from  effential  oils  that  have  been 
thickened  or  indurated  by  age  or  by  acids, 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor  is  a folid  conci’ctc,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woody  parts 
of  certain  Indian  trees.  It  is  volatile  like  effential  oils,  and  foluble  both 
in  oils  and  inflammable  fpints  : jt  unites  freely  with  water  by  the  inter- 
vention of  gum,  bfit  veiy  iparingly  and  imperfectly  by  the  other  inter- 
media that  render  oils  miicible  with  watery  liquors.  It  differs  from  the 
ftbaccous  as  well  as  fluid  effential  011s,  in  differing  no  fenfible  alteration 
from  long  keeping  ; in  being  totally  exhalable,  not  only  bv  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  but  in  a warm  air,  without  any  change  or  feparatioti  of 
its  parts,  the  lad  particle  that  remaps  unexhaled  appearing  to  be  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  original  camphor  : in  its  receiving  no  empyreumatic 
wnpreflion,  and  differing  no  refolution,  from  any  degree  of  tire  to  which 
it  can  be  expofed  in  clofe  veffels,  though  readily  combuflible  in  the  open 
air;  in  being  diflolved  by  concentrated  acids  into  a liquid  form  ; and  in 
ieveraj  other  properties  which  it  is  needlefs  to  fpecify  in  this  place. 

1 <$.  Refin. 
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6.  Refin. 

Essential  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  Uefms.  When 
the  indurated  mats  has  been  expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  till  its 
more  fubtile  part,  or  the  pure  eflential  oil  that  remained  in  it,  has  exhaled 
the  grofs  matter  left  behind  is  likewife  called  refin.  We  find,  in  many 
vegetables,  refins  analogous  both  to  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  concretes  * 
fome  containing  a lubtile  oil,  feparable  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water  - 
others  containing  nothing  that  is  capable  of  exhaling  in  that  heat. 

Refins  in' general  diflblve  in  rectified  fpirit  o.f  wine,  though  fome  of 
them  much  more  difficultly  than  others  : it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  this  dif- 
ferent that  they  are  extruded  from  the  fubjeds  in  which  they  are  con- 
tained. They  diflblve  alfo  in  oils  both  exprefled  and  eflential ; and  may 
be  united  with  watery  liquors  by  means  of  the  fame  intermedia  which  ren- 
der the  fluid  oils  mifcible  with  water.  In  a heat  lefs  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid  ; and  in  this  Hate  .they  may  be  incor- 
porated one  with  another.  In  their  refolution  by  fire,  in  clofe  veflels? 
they  yield  a manifeit  acid,  and  a large  quantity  of  cmpyreumatic  oil. 

7.  Gum. 

Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubftunces  in  being  uninflammable: 
for  though  it  may  be  burnt  to  a coal,  and  thence  to  allies,  in  never  yields 
any  flame.  It  differs  remarkably  alfo  in  the  proportion  of  the  principles 
into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire  ; the  quantity  of  cmpyreumatic  oil  being 
far  lefs,  and  that  of  acid  far  greater.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
it  fnffers  no  diffipation  : nor  does  it  liquefy  like  rciins ; but  cbntinues 
unchanged,  till  the  heat  is  fo  far  increafed  as  to  fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a 
Coal. 

By  a little  quantity  of  watei*,  it  is  foftened  into  a vifeous  adhefive 
mats,  called  mucilage:  by  a larger  quantity  it  is  dilfolved  into  a fluid, 
which  proves  more  or  lefs  glutinous  according  to  the  proportion  of  gum. 
It  does  not  diflblve  in  vinous  fpirits,  or  in  any  kind  of  oil : neverthelefs, 
when  foftened  with  water  into  a mucilage,  it  is  eafily  mifcible  both  with 
the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins ; which  by  this  means  become  foluble  in 
watery  liquors  along  with  the  gum,  and  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for 
medicinal  purpofes. 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous  liquors,  which  has 
been  kept  a fecret  in  few  hands,  appears"  to  have  been  known  to  Dr 
Grew.  “ I took  (fays  he)  oil  of  anifeeds,  and  pouring  it  upon  another 
“ body , I fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into  a perfect  milk- 
-white balfatn  or  butter;  by  which  means  the  oil  became  mingleable 

— with  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor,  eafily  and  inftantaneoufly  diffolving 
“ therein  in  the  form  of  a milk.  And  note,  this  is  done  without  the 

— lealt  alteration  of  the  fmell,  tafle,  nature,  or  operation  of  the  faid  oil. 

— By  fomewhat  the  like  means  any  other  fLillatitious  oil  may  be  tranf- 

— formed  into  a milk-white  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with 

— water  or  any  other  liquor;  which  is  of  various  ufe  in  medicine,  and 

— what  I find  oftentimes  very  convenient  and  advantageous  to  be  done.’* 
(Grew  of  mixture,  chap.  v.  inft.  i.  $ 7.)  This  inquiry  has  lately  been 
further  profecuted  in  the  firll  volume  of  the  Medical  Obfervations  pub- 
liilied  by  a fociety  of  phyficuns  in  Loudon  ; where  a variety  qf  experi- 
ments 
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nients  is  related,  of  rendering  oils,  both  effential  and  cxprefTed,  and  dif- 
ferent un£luou&  and  refinous  bodies,  foluble  in  water  by  the  mediation 
of  gum.  Mucilages  have  alfo  been  ufed  for  ful'pending  crude  mercury, 
and  fume  other  ponderous  and  infoiuble  Jubilances  : the  mercury  is  by  this 
means  not  a little  divided  ; but  it  is  found  that  the  particles  are  very  apt 
to  run  together  or  fubfide,  if  a pretty  conllant  agitation  is  not  kept  up. 

As  oily  and  relinous  fubitanccs  are  thus  united  to  water  by  the  means 
of  gum,  lo  gums  may  in  like  manner  be  united  to  Ipirit  of  wine  by  the  » 
intervention  of  refills  and  eficntial  oils  ; though  the  fpirit  does  not  take 
up  near  fo  much  of  the  gum  as  water  does  of  the  oil  ot  refill. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils,  or  render  them  confident, 
do  not  impede  the  diffolution  of  gum,  or  of  oiis  blended  with  gum.  Alka- 
line falts,  on  the  contrary,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  though  they  render  pure 
oils  diffoluble  in  water,  prevent  the  lolution  of  gum,  and  of  mixtures  of 
gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure  gum  be  diilolved  in  water,  the  addition  of  any 
alkali  will  occafion  the  gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a,con- 
fiftentform  ; if  any  oily  or  refinous  body  was  previoufiy  blended  with  the 
gum,  this  alfo  feparates,  and  either  finks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the 
top,  according  to  its  gravity. 

8.  Gum-refin. 

By  gum-refin  is  underftood  a mixture  of  gum  and  refin.  Many  ve- 
getables contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component  parts 
are  fo  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of  fume  other 
matter,  that  the  compound,  in  a pharmaceutical  view,  may  be  coniidered 
as  a diftindl  kind  of, principle ; the  whole  mafs  diffolving  almolt  equally 
in  aqueous  and,  in  fpirituous  liquors  ; and  the  folutions  being  not  turbid 
or  milky,  like  thofe  of  the  groffer  mixtures  of  gum  and  refin,  but  per- 
fedtly  tranfparent.  Such  is  the  aftringent  matter  of  biliort  root,  and 
the  bitter  matter  of  gentian.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  we  had  fome 
particular  name  for  this  kind  of  matter  ; as  the  term  gum-refin  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  groffer  mixtures,  in  which  the  gummy  and  refin- 
ous part  are  but  loofely  joined,  and  eafily  feparable  from  one  an- 
other. 

“ We  /hall  afterwards  find  that  it  will  he  convenient  to  imitate  thisna- 

c?"lb,nafT  »«•  As  the  effects  of  medicines  very  generally  depend 
on  their  foltibthtj  the  ffomach,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  bring  their  more 
mfoluble  parts,  Inch  as  refinous  and  oily  matters,  into  the  Hate  of  gum- 
e m : t.us  is  cone,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  former  article,  by  the 

“ fTu  mucilaKc-  B>’  thls  management  thefe  matters  become  much 
more  foluble  in  the  llomach ; and  the  liquor  thus  prepared  i,  called  an 
craulfion,  from  us  whitiih  colour,  refembling  that  of  milk.” 

9-  Saline  Matter. 

Of  the  faline  juices  of  vegetables  there  are  different  kinds  whirh 
have  hitherto  been  but  little  examined:  the  fweet  and  , 

plen,tlfUi1’  3ud  th°fe  which  are  the  moft  known. 

f,,ed  has,be“ 

*“  thc  **>  the  nilrLc  pw'^MesThc 
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fixed  alkalis, federal  other  halts  have  been  detected  in  different  vegetables; 
t'uch  as"  vitriolated  tartar, common  fait,  Glauber’s  fait,  nitre,  febrifugal  fait’ 
and  felenite.  From  l'ome  experiments,  too,  the  volatile  alkali  has  been 
fuppoied  to  exiit  ready  formed  in  many  plants  of  the  cruciform  or  te- 
tradynamian  tribe.  # 

“ It  is,  however,  to  be  underdood,  that  though  fome  of  thefe  halts  are 
really  products  of  vegetation,  yet  others  of  them  are  not  un&equently 
adventitious,  being  imbibed  from  the  foil  without  any  change  produced 
by  the  functions  of  the  vegetable.” 

The  juices,  of  vegetables,  expofed  to  a heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling 
water,  differ  generally  no  other  change  than  the  evaporation  of  their 
watery  moifture  ; the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  along  with  fuch  of 
the  other  not  volatile  parts  a£  "were  blended  with  it  in  the  juice.  From 
many,  after  the  exhalation  of  great  part  of  the  water,  the  faline  matter 
gradually  feparates  in  keeping,  and  concretes  into  little  folid  maffes,  lea- 
ving the  other  fubftances  dilfolved  or  in  .a  moiit  date  : from  others,  no 
means  have  yet  been  found  of  obtaining  a pure  concrete  fait. 

“The  falts  more  peculiarly  native  and  effcntial  to  vegetables  are  the 
fweet  and  the  four : thefe  two  are  frequently  blended  together  in  the 
fame  vegetable,  and  fometimes  pafs  into  one  another  at  different  ages  of 
the  plant.  Of  the  four  falts  feveral  kinds  are  known  in  pharmacy  and 
in  the  arts  ; fuch  as  thofe  of  forrc\,  of  lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  &c. 
The  faccharine  falts  are  alfo  obtained  from  a great  number  of  vege- 
tables } they  may  in  general  be  ealily  difeovered  by  their  fweet  tafle : 
the  fugar-cane  is  the  vegetable  from  which  this  faline  matter  is  procu- 
red in  greatcfl  quantity,  and  with  mod  profit  in  commerce. 

“ For  its  medicinal  and  chemical  properties  we  refer  to  the  article 
Sugar.” 

The  fweet  and  four  falts  above  mentioned  didblve  not  only  in  water 
like  other  faline  bodies,  but  many  of  them,  paiticularly  the  fweet,  in 
rt&ificd  fpirit  alfo.  The  grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  with  which 
they  are  almod  always  accompanied  in  the  fubjedt,  didolves  freely  along 
with  them  in  water,  but  is  by  fpirit  in  great  nieafure  left  behind.  Such, 
heterogeneous  matters,  as  the  fpirit  takes  up*  are  almod  completely  re- 
tained by  it,  while  the  fait  concretes ; but  of  thofe,  which  water  take3 
up,  a confidcrable  part  always  adheres  to  the  fait.  Hence  eflential  falts, 
as  they  are  called,  prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  watery,  juices 
of  vegetables,  are  always  found  to  partake  largely  of  the  other  foluble 
principles  of  the  fubjctl ; wliilff  thofe  cxtra&ed  by  fpirit  of  wine  prove 
far  more  pure.  By  means  of  redlified  fpirit,  fome  produdtions  oi  this 
kind  may  be  excellently  freed  from  their  impurities;  and  perfect  fac- 
charine concretions  obtained  from  many  of  our  indigenous  Iweets. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter  obtained  from  fome  refinous 
bodies,  particularly  from  benzoine,  of  a different  nature  from  the  fore- 
going, and  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  chemifts  to  be  a part  of  the  effential 
oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with  the  acid  more  predominant 
or  more  difengaged  than  in  the  oilier  kinds  of  coagulated  or  induiatcd 
oils.  Thefe  concretes  diflolve  both  in  water  and  in  vinous  fpirits,  though, 
difficultly  and  fparingly  in  both  : they  (How  fome  marks  of  acidity,  have 

a confidcrable  ffiare  of  fmcll  like  that  of  the  refill  they  are  obtained  fi  om, 
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exhale  la  a l.eat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  water,  or  a little  greater,  and 
prove  inflammable  in  the  live. 

jo.  Farina  or  Flour.  % 

..  This  fobftance  lias  much  of  the  nature  of  gum,  more  ufte, 

i»rt-  fT!ng!y  for  ,hc 

mfrife  of  ftsbeL  more-  advantageous  accommodated  to  their  nou- 
1 I Lent  and  growth.  Several  of  the  button,  and  other  roots,  fuel,  „ 

thoCeLf  potatoes,  briony,  thofe  from  which  «S». ■ » «*£ ^ 
and  many  others,  contain  a great  deal  of  a whit <? fictile  refembhng  and 
really  pofl-efling  the  properties  of  farina.  The  plants  of  the  legummous 
tribe,  fuch  as  peas  and  beans,  are  found  atfo  to  abound  with  this  matter. 
But  tHe  large!?  quantity  of  farina  refides  in  grams,  which  are  theie  or 
called  farinaceous.  Of  this  kind  are  thofe  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, 

rice,  and  other  fimilar  plants.  r, 

“ At  firft  fight  we  would  fuppofe  that  farina  was  one  homogeneous  iub- 
ftafice : it  is, ^however,  found  to  be  a compound  of  three  different  and 
fe parable  parts.  To  illuftrate  this,  we  (hall  take  for  our  example  the  fa- 
rina of  wheat,  being  of  ail  others  the  vegetable  which  affords  it  m greatelt 
quantity,  and  in  its  moll  perfect  flaee.  To  feparatc  thefe  different  parts, 
then,  we  form  a pafte  with  any  quantity  of  flour  and  cold  water  ; we 
fufpend  this  pafte  in  a bag  of  mtiflin  or  of  fuch  like  clotn  ; we  next  let 
fall  upon  it  a Itream  of  cold  water  from  feme  height,  and  the  bag  may 
now  and  then  be  very  gently  fqueezed;  the  water  in  its  deicent  carries 
down  with  it  a very  fine  white  powder,  which  is  to  be  received  along 
with  the  water  into  a veffel  placed  below  the  bag  : The  proceis  is  thus  to 
be  continued  till  no  more  of  this  white  powder  comes  off,  which  is 
known  by  the  water  which  pafles  through  the  bag  eeafing  to  be  of  a 
milky  colour.  The  procefs  being  now  finifhed,  the  farina  is  found  to  be 
feparated  into  tlir-ee  different  fubftances  : the  glutinous  or  vegeto-anjmal 
part  remains  in  the  bag ; jbe  atnylum  or  {larch  is  depofited  from  the 
water  which  has  been  received  into  the  veffel  placed  below  the  bag;  and,, 
lallly,  a mucous  matter  is  held  diffolved  in  the  fame  wrater  from  which 
the  flarch  has  been  depofited  : T his  mucous  part  may  be  brought  to  the 
conliflcnce  of  honey,  by  evaporating  the  water  in  which  it  is  kept  in  fo- 
lution. 


Ill'll* 

“ Thefe  feveral  parts  are  found1  alfo  to  differ  remarkably  in  their  fenfi- 
ble  and  chemical  properties.  The  vegeto-animal  part  is  of  a whitifh  grey 
colour,  is  a tenacious,  ductile,  and  elaftic  matter,  poffefTmg  fomewhat  of 
the  texture  of  animal  membranes : Diltillcd  in  a retort,,  it  yields,  like  all 
animal  matters,  a true  volatile  alkali*  and  its  coal  affords  no  fixed  alkali* 
It  is  not  only  infolublc,  but  even  indiflufible,  in  water;  both  which  ap- 
pear from  its  remaining  in  the  bag  after  long-continued  lotions.  Li^ke 
gums,  it  is  infolublc  in  alcohol,  in  oils,  or  aether  ;.  but  it  is  alfo  infoluble 
in  water,  and  yields  on  dillillation  products  veiy  different  from  thofe  af- 
fbrdeo  by  gums  : It  is  therefore  of  an  animal  nature,  and  appproacheu 
peiliaps  nearer  to  the  c*jagnlable  lymph  of  animal  blood  than  to  any 
other  fubflancc. 

“The  fixed  alkalis,  bymeans  of  heat,  diffolve  the  gluten  vegeto-ammale, 
' 3 bus 
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but  when  it  is  precipitated  from  this  folution  by  means  of  acids  it  is 
found  to  have  loll  ,ts  elalticity.  The  mineral  acids,  and  efpecially  tlm 
nitrous,  are  alio  capable  of  ddiolving  the  vegeto-animal  part  of  the  fa- 
rina. 

“ The  ft  arch,  amybim,  or  the  amylaceous  matter,  makes  the  principal 
part  of  the  farina.  As  we  before  noticed,  it  is  that  fine  powder  depofitccl 
from  the  water  which  has  pervaded  the  entire  farina  : it  is  of  a oreyi'fh 
white  colour,  but  can  be  rendered  much  whiter  by  making  it  undergo 
a certain  degree  of  fermentation.  Starch  is  infoluble  in  cold  water;  but' 
in  hot  water,  it  forms  a tranfparent  glue:  hence  the  neceffity  of  employing 
cold  water  in  feparating  it  from  the  vegeto-animal  part.  Diltilled  in  t 
retort,  it  \ leids  an  acid  phlegm  ; and  its  coal  affords,  like  other  vegetables, 
a fixed  alkaline  fait.  As  ftarch  forms  the  greateft  part  of  the  farina,  it 
is  no  dqubt  the  principal  nutritive  conltituent  in  bread. 

“-The  mucous,  or  rather  the  mucofo-faccharine  matter,  is  only  in  very 
fmall  quantity  in  biead.  This  fubftance  on  diftillation  is  found  to  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  fugar.  The  ufe  of  this  matter  feems  to  be  that  of  pro- 
ducing the  vinous  fermentation  : and  we  may  obferve  once  for  all,  that 
the  preparation  of  good  bread  probably  depends  on  a proper  proportion 
of  the  three  different  parts  above  deferibed  ; that  is  to  fay,  that  the  vi- 
nous fermentation  is  promoted  by  the  mucofo-faccharine  part,  the  acetous 
by  the  flarcli,  and  the  putrid  by  the  gluten  vegeto-animale.  From  different 
ftates  or  degrees  of  thefe  feveral  ftages  of  fermentation  the  qualities  of 
good  bread  arc  very  probably  derived.  What  remains  on  this  very  im- 
portant fubjeCt  will  be  taken  up  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  wheat  in 
the  Materia  Medica. 

1 1.  Of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetables. 

**  The  colouring  matter  of  vegetables  feems  to  be  of  an  intermediate 
nature  between  the  gummy  and  refinous  parts.  It  is  jn  many  plants 
equally  well  extracted  by  water  and  by  rectified  fpirit:  it  is  alfo,  however, 
procurable  in  the  form  of  a lake , not  at  all  loluble  in  either  of  thefe  men- 
Itrua.  It  would  feem  that  the  colouring-matter,  ftridtly  ft?  called,  has  hi- 
therto eluded  the  refearclies  of  chemifts.  It  is  only,  then,  the  bafs  or 
nidus , in  which  the  real  colouring- matter  is  embodied,  that  chemiftry  has 
as  yet  reached  to  ; and  on  the  chemical  properties  of  this  bafe  colours 
are  capable  of  being  extracted  by  different  mentlrua,  and  of  being  vari- 
ously accommodated  to  the  purpofes  of  dyeing.  The  fubftance  from  which 
the  colours  of  vegetables  axe  immediately  derived,  is  without  doubt  a very 
fubtiic  body.  Since  plants  are  known  to  lofe  their  colour  when  excluded 
from  the  light,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  immediately  colouring 
fubftance  is  primarily  derived  from  the  matter  of  the  fun,  fomehow  elabo- 
rated by  vegetable  life. 

“ Many  of  thefe  dyes  are  evolved  or  varioufly  modified  by  chemical 
operations.  Thus  a colouring  matter  is  fometimes  depofited  in  the  form 
of  a fecula  during  the  putrefaction  of  the  vegetable  ; in  others,  it  is  evol- 
ved or  changed  by  alum,  by  acids,  or  by  alkalis.  We  may  alfo  obferve, 
that  any  part  of  the  vegetable  may  be  the  bafe  of  the  colouring-matter. 
This  appears  from  the  folubility  of  the  different  dyes  in  their  proper  men- 
ftrua  ; and  in  thefe  folutions  we  have  not  been  able  to  feparate  the  real 
colouring-matter  from  the  bafe  in  which  it  is  invifeated.  After  all,  then, 
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mud  conclude,  that  a full  inveiligation  of  this  fubjeft  more  properly 
So”gs  to  the  fublimcr  part,  of  chemiftry,  than  to  the  bofinef.  we  are  at 

1 “"The  colouring  drugs  will  he  confidered  in  their  proper  places. 

“ In  fin  idling  otir  hi  (lory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  only  remains  that 

we  fhould  offer  fome” 

General  Olfervhtions  on  the  foregoing  Principles. 

x.  Essential  oils,  as- already  obferved,  are  obtainable  only  from  ** 
few  vegetables,  and  camphor  from  a much  fmaller  number  : but  grofs  oil, 
refin,  gum,  and  faline  mater,  appear  to  be  common  m greater  or  leis 
proportion  to  all ; fome  abounding  more  with  one,  and  others  with  an- 

z.  Tlie  fevcral  principles  are  in  ntany'  cafts  intimately  combined  ; fo 
as  to  be  extracted  together  from  the  fubjedt,  by  thofe  diffolvents,  in 
which  fome  of  them  feparately  could  not  be  difiblved.  Hence  watery 
infufiona  and  fpirituous  tindtures  of  a plant,  contain,  refpedtivcly,  more 
than  water  or  fpirit  is  the  proper  ddfolvent  of. 

3.  After  a plant  has  been  fufficiently  infufed  in  water,  all  that  fpirit 
extracts  from  the  refiduum  may  be  looked  upon  as  confiding  wholly  of 
fuch  matter  as  diredtly  belongs  to  the  action  ot  fpirit  And  contrary  wife, 
when  fpirit  is  applied  firft,  all  that  water  extracts  afterwards  may  be 
looked  upon  as  confifting’only  of  that  matter  of  which  water  is  the  diredl 
diffolvent. 

4.  If  a- vegetable  fub fiance,  containing  all  the  principles  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  be  boiled  in  water,  the  effential  oil,  whether  fluid  or  concrete, 
and  the  Camphor;  and  volatile  effential  ialt,  will  gradually  exhale  with 
the  fleam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  collected  by  receiving  the  fleam  in 
proper  veffels  placed  beyond  the  adtion  of  die  heat.  The  other  principles 
not  being  volatile  in  this  degree  of  heat,  remain- behind  : the  grofs  oil 
and  febaceous  matter  .float  on  the  top:  the  gummy  and  faline  fubllance, 
and  a part  of  the  refin,  arc  diffolved  by  the  water,  and  may  be  obtained 
in  a folid  form  by  it  raining,  the  liquor,  and  expofing  it  to  a gentle  heat  till 
the  water  has  exhaled.  The  reft  of  the  refin.  it  ill'  retained  byr  the  fubjedt, 
may  be  extradled  by  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feparated  in  its  proper  form  by 
exhaling  the  fpirit  On  thefe  foundations,  moil  of  the  fubilances  contain- 
ed in  vegetables  may  be  extracted,  and  obtained  in  a pure  ftatc,  however 
they  may  be  compounded  together  in  the  fubjedt1. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  is  found  naturally  difengaged 
from  the  others,  lying  in  diftindt  receptacles  within  the  fubjedt,  or  extra- 
vafated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  i bus,  in  the  dried  roots  of 
angelica-,  cut  longitudinally,  the  microfcopc  difeovers  veins  of  refin.  In 
the  flower-cups  of  hypericum,  and  the  leaves  of  tire  orange-tree,  tranfpa- 
rent  points  are  dihinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye;  which  on  the  firft  view 
feem  to  be  holes,  but  on  a clofer  examination  are  found  to  be  little  vefi- 
cles  filled  with  effential  oil  In  the  bark  of  the  fir,  pine,  larch,  and 
iomc  other  trees,  the  oily  receptacles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  c6- 
pioufly  fupphed  with  the  oily  and  refinom  fluid,  that  they  frequently  burft, 
e. pecially  in  the  warm  climates,  and  difeharge  their  contents  in  great 
quantities.  I he  acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  among- 
ourfolvesj  yiwd  almoft  pure  gummy  exudations.  From  a fpecies  of  afh  is 
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fecreted  the  (aline  fweet  fubftance  manna;  and  the  only  hind  of  fugar 
which  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with,  appears  to  have  been  a natural 
exudation  from  the  cane. 

6.  i he  foregoing  principles  are,  fo  far  as  is  known,  all  that  naturally 
exift.  in  vegetables  ; and  all  that  art  can  extraCl  from  them,  without  fuch 
operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  deftroy  their  original  qualities.  In 
one  or  more  of  thefe  principles,  the  colour,  imcll,  tatle,  and  medicinal  vir- 
tues, of  the  fubjeft,  are  almolt  always  found  concentrated, 

7*  In  lome  vegetables,  the  whole  medicinal  athvity  reiides  in  one  prin- 
ciple. Thus,  in  fweet  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  principle  is  a grofs 
oil  ; in  herfe-radifh  root,  an  efferttial  oil  ; in  jalap  root,  a re  fin  ; in  marfh- 
mallow  root,  a gum;  in  the  leaves  of  forrel,  a'faiinc  acid  fubftance. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  redding  in  one  principle,  and  ano- 
ther in  another.  Thus  Peruvian  bark  has  an  aftringent  refill,  and  a bit- 
ter gum  ; wormwood,  a ftrong- flavoured  efleutial  oil,  and  a bitter  gum- 
refin. 

9-  The  grrtfs  infipid  oils  and  febaccous  matters,  the  fimple  infipid  gums, 
an.d  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubftances,  appearto  nearly  agree  refpeftive- 
iy  among  themfelves,  in  their  medicinal  qualities,  as  well  as  in  their 
pharmaceutic  properties. 

id-  But  effential  oils,  refins,  and  gum-rdins,  differ  greatly  in  different 
fubjefts.  As  eilential  oils  arc  univertally  the  principle  of  odour  in  vege- 
tables, it  is  obvious  that  they  mull  differ  in  this  refpefft  as  much  as  the 
fubjecls  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refills  frequently  partake  of  the 
oil,  and  confequerttly  of  the  differences  depending  thereon  ; with  this  fur- 
ther diverfitv,  that  the  grofs  relinous  part  often  contains  other  powers  than 
ihofe  which  re  fide  in  oils.  i’hus  from  wormwood  a refin  may  be  pre- 
pared, containing  not  only  the  ftrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but  likewife  the 
whole  bitternefs  of  the  herb  ; which  lad  quality  the  oil  is  entirely  free 
from.  The  bitter.,  aftringent,  purgative,  and  emetic  virtue  of  vege- 
tables, refide  generally  in*  different  forts  of  refinous  matter,  either  pure  or 
blended  with  gummy  and  faline  parts ; of  which  kind  of  combinations, 
there  are  many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component  parts  can  fcarcely  be  fe- 
parated  from  one  another,  the  whole  compound  diflolving  almoft  equally 
in  aqueous  audfpirituous  meultrua. 

11.  There  are  fovne  fubftances  alfo,  which,  from  their  being  totally 
diffoluble  in  water,  and  not  at  all  in  fpirit,  may  be  judged  to  be  mere  gums-; 
hut  which,  nevettlielefs,  poffels  virtues  never  to  be  found  in  the  fimple 
gums.  Such  are  the  aftringent  gum  called  acacia,  and  the  purgative  gum 
extracted  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain  fubtile  principles  or 
prefiding  fpirits,  different  in  different  plants,  of  too  great  tenuity  to  bp 
colle£ted  in  their  pure  ftatc,  and  of  which  oils,  gums,  and  refins  are  only 
the  matrices  or  vehicles.  This  inquiry  is  foreign  ,to  the  purpofes  of  phar- 
macy, which  is  concerned  only  about  groffer  and  more  fenfible  obje&s. 
When  we  obtain  from  an  odoriferous  plant  an  effential  oil,  containing  in 
a frnall  compafs  the  whole  fragrance  of  a large  quantity  of  the  fubjeft,  our 
intentions  are  equally  anfwered,  whether  the  lubftatice  of  the  oil  be  the 
dire&  odorous  matter,  or  whether  it  has  dfffuft-d  through  it  a fragrant 
principle  more  fubtile  than  itfelf.  And  when  this  oil,  in  long  keeping, 

iofes  its  odour,  and  becomes  a refin,  it  is  equal  in  regard  to  the  prefent 
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cOrifiderations,  whether  the  effect  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a fubtilc 
principle)  or  from  a change  produced  in  the  fubltaiice  ot  the  oil  itletf. 
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FROM  the  hiftory  we  have  already  given  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
our  details  on  animal-fubftanees  may,  m many  particulars,  beconfi- 
derably  abridged.  All  animals  are  fed  on  vegetables,  either  direftlyorby  the 
intervention  of  other  animals.  No  part  of  their  lubftance  is  derived  from  any 
other  fource  except  water.  The  fmall  quantity  of  fait  ufedby  man  and  fome 
other  animals,  is  only  neceflary  as  a feafoning  or  ftimulus  to  the  flomach. 
As  the  animal  then  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  matter,  we  accordingly 
find  that  the  former  is  capable  of  being  refojyed  into  the  fame  principles 
as  thofe  of  the  latter.  Thus,  by  repeated  diftillations,  we  obtain  from 
animal-fubftanees,  water,  oil,  air,  an  eaiily  deftrudlible-falt,  and  charcoal. 
Thefe  fecohdary  principles  are  by  farther  proceiTes  at  length  refoluble 
into  the  fame  proximate  principles  which  we  found  in  vegetables,  viz.  wa- 
ter, air,  earth,  and  the  principle  of  inflammability.  But  though  the 
principles  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftanees  are  at  bottom  the  fame  ; 
yet  thefe  principles  are  combined  in  a very  different  manner.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  that  animal-fubftanees  are  capabli  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentations  ; and  the  putrefactive,  into  which  they  run  remarkably  fait, 
is  alfo  different  in  fome  particulars  from  the  putrefaction  of  vegetables: 
the  efcapc  of  the  phlogilton  in  the  toim  of  light  is  more  evident,  and  the 
fmell  is  much  more  offenfive,  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  than  of  vege- 
table fubftanees.  i he  putrefaction  of  urine  is  indeed  accompanied  with  a 
peculiar  fetor,  by  no  means  lo  intolerable  as  that  of  other  animal  matters  : 
this  we  fuppofe  tq  be  owing  to  the  pungency  derived  to  the  effluvia  fronx 
the  volatile  alkali,  and  alio  from  the  urine  containing  lefs  inflammable 
matter  than  the  blood  and  many  other  fluids.  When  analyfed  by  a de= 
itrudtive  heat,  animals  afford  alfo  produces  very  different  from  thofe  of 
vegetables : the  empyreumatic  oil  has  a particular,  and  much  more  fetid 
o our ■;  apet  toe  volatile  fait,  inftead  of  being  an  acid,  as  it  is  in  moll 
getables  is  found  to  be  in  animals  a volatile  alkali.  Chemiits  h< 
deed  fpoken  of  an  and  procurable  from  animal-fubftanees;  and  indeed 
ceuam  parts  of  animal-bodies  are  found  to  yield  a fait  of  this  kind:  but 
n bv  no  means  holds  with  ammal-fubftanccs  in  general;  and  though  the 
proois  to  the  contrary  were  even  conclude,  it  is  coufefTedlv  in  fuch  fmall 

Z*  7,  “ rLtn  defcrve  tuy  pa!tIcular  fome  animals,  how- 

JD’hVnE,l  CXlftS-VT-0mrbmed  rnd  ready  formcd  in  their  bodies.  This 
i.  particularly  manreft  in  feme  infects,  cfpecially  ants,  from  which  an  acid 

them  in  water.  The 
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re,tn,hling  the  vegetable  gums,  but  much  more  adhefiv-  We  muff 
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matters.  It  is  from  the  folid  parts  that  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatile 
alkali  is  obtained;  it  arifes  along  with  a very  fetid  empyreumatic  oil, 
from  which  it  is  in  fome  meafure  feparated  by  repeated  rectifications. 
This  fait  is  partly  in  a fluid,  and  partly  in  a concrete  ftate  ; and  from  its 
having  been  anciently  prepared  in  greateft  quantity  from  the  horns  of  the 
hart,  Tt  has  been  called  fait  or  [pint  of  hartjhorn.  Volatile  alkali  is,  how- 
ever, procurable  from  all  animals,  and  from  almoft  every  part  of  animal- 
bodies.  Though  we  are  fometimes  able  to  procure  fixed  alkali  from  an 
animal  cinder,  yet  it  is  probable  that  this  fait  did  not  make  any  part 
of  the  living  animal,  but  rather  proceeded  from  the  introduftion  of  fome 
faline  matter,  incapable  of  being  aflimilated  by  the  funaions  of  the  living 

creature.  . . , 

a jn  fp-eaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we  mould  firlt  examine  the 

general  fluid,  or  blood,  from  whence,  the  reft  arc  fecreted.  The  blood, 
which  at  firlt  light  appears  to  be  a homogeneou^fluid,  is  compofed  of  fe- 
deral parts,  eafily  feparable  from  each  other,  and  which  eveu  the  m.cro- 
fcope  can  perceive  in  its  imcoagulated  ftate-  On  allowing  it  to  Hand  at 
reft  and  be  expofed  to  the  air,  it  ftpafates  m.to  what  are  called  the  ernffe 7- 
nentum  and  the  ferum.  The  craffamentum,  or  cruor,  chiefly  confifts  of 
the  red  globules,  joined  together  by  a third  l'ubftance,  viz.  the  coagulable 
lymph  :&the  chemical  properties  of  thefe  globules  are  not  as  yet  under- 
flood;  but  it  appears  that  it  is  in  thefe  that  the  greateft  quantity  of  the 
iron  found  in  blood  refides.  The  ferum  is  a yellowilh  fub-vifeid  liquor,  ha- 
ving little  fen  Able  tafte  or  fmeil : at  a heat  of  1-60  of  Farenheit,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a jelly.  This  coagulation  of  .the  ferum  is  alfo  owing  to  .ta 
containing  a matter  of  the  fame  nature  as  that  in  the  craflamentum,  viz. 
the  coagulable  lymph:  whatever,  then,  coagulates  am mal- blood,  pro- 
d'uces  tffit  effedt  on  this  concrefcible  part.  Several  caufes  and  many 

chemical  fubftanceg,  are  capable  of  effecting  this  coagulation ; f^cou- 

taa  of  air,  heat,  alcohol,  mineral  acids,  and  their  combination,  wuh 
earth”,  as  alum.  ’mi  fome  of  the  mc.alic  falls . The  more  perfeS 
falls  are  found  to  prevent  the  coagulation,  fuel,  as  common  fait  ano 

“'■“.'br  the  fluids  ferreted  from  the  blood,  there  are  a great  wrjtfy ■» 

raen-and  other  animals.  The  excriment.tiom  end  «duniant  finds  ar 

thole  which  afford  in  general  the  greateft  quantity  of 

empyreumatic  oil:  there  are  alfo  fame  of  the  fecreted  fluids, ^ which  on  a 

chemical  analyfis  yield  products  in  fome  mealure  pecul.ar 

Of  this  kind  is  the  urine;  which  is  fount,  to  contain  n S alkali. 

dance  the  noted  fait  formed  from  the  phofphoric  acid  and... ** 

The  fat.  too,  has  been  faid  to  differ  from  the  Edfo 

yielding  by  diftiUyion  a ftrong  ac'^’  J’"1  " ° combi„ation  of 'the  faline 
much  variety  in  the  quantity  and  Rate  j t inveftigation 

and  other  matters  in  different  fecreted 

of  this  and  other  parts  of  the  fubje&.  we  tl  br  o immediately 

my,  Phyftologv,  and  Chemiftry;  with  all  which  it  is  more  mimeu  y 

conneded  than  with  the  Elements  of  F ban nwc*.  ^ n<Jt  of  them. 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  01  » # g ’ be  unitcd 

felves  diffoluble  either  in  water  or  vinous  fPir,t8  ‘ ^ . f d of  them 
. with  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage  , and  molt  ^ 
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may  be  changed  into  foap;  and  thus  rendered  mifciblc  with  fpirit,  as  well 
as  water,  by  fixed  alkaline  falts. 

rite  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal-fubftances,  as  mufk* 
civet,  caltor,  is,  like  effential  oil,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  volatile  in 
the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Cartheufer  relates,  that  from  caltor  an  aftual 
eflential  oil  has  been  obtained  in  a veiy  fmall  quantity,  but  of  an  exceed- 
ingly ftrong  dilFulive  finell. 

1 he  velicating  matter  of  cairtharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  i'undry  anirnal- 
fubftances  in  whiph  their  peculiar  tafles  refidcs,  are  diffolved  by  rectified 
fpirit,  and  l'eem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and  gummy  refills. 

ihe  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables,  dif- 
folvi-s  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils  : iikp  gums  alfo,  it  renders  oils 
and  rats  milcible  with  water  into  a milky  liquor. 

Some  infefts,  particularly  the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid  juice* 
which  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acids. 

T.  here  are,  however,  fundry  animal  juices  which  differ  greatly,  even  in 
thefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfpouding  ones  of  vege- 
tables.^ Thus  animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous  to  vegetable  gum- 
my juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that  though  it  mingles  uni- 
otm  y with  cold  of  warm  water,  yet  on  confiderably  beating  the  ifiixture, 
t le  animal  -matter  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  and  concretes  into  a 
loJid  mafs.  Some  have  been  apprehenfive,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  in 
ome  i empeis,  might  rife  to  inch  a degree,  as  to  produce  this  danger- 
ous mmt^  concretion  of  the  ierous  humours:  but  the  heat  requifite 
or  t is  e . rs  great ei  than  the  human  body  appears  capable  of  fufiain- 
ing,  emg  neaily  about  the  middle  point  between  the  greateft  human 
heat  commonly  obferved  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

» 

putref'-£f ion  • U tl  ^U'C  Partf'  a,!'m‘^3  are  firongly  difpofed  to  run  int® 
when,  ; 1 7 putiefy  much  foo“tr  than  vegetable  matters-  and 

when  corrupted,  prove  more  ofTenfive.  L matters , am* 

f0'ni  ” the  bodies  of  living  ani- 

tion  of  the  natural  em T?,  W U “"JF’  °r-  a'e  Prcvei?ted’  by  an  obltrnc- 
corruptible  parts.'  ~ °n'"S  ’°m  throwing  off  their  more  volatile  and 

lately  received' gre  a t^ light^frorn  * t h {n  ^d  animals,  has 
and  obfervations  of  Dr  Pringle  „ CU' I?US  and  intercfting  experiments 

corrupted  matters  fo  flow  think  k 1 i that  if  the  accumulation  <tf 

•rrfadlion,  a fc„„.  prcS  fi  ‘ habin“«d‘°  tl«  pu. 
in  leg  v„y.lg„,  on  board  unve*  uj  (LIT ' °f  this  M <>ift™Per 
vifions  ; in  marfliy  countries  from  f u P ’ corr»pted  air  and  pro- 

z&r**  “ :t::  »f  ]t  x • 
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dark  livid  coloured  liquor;  a few  drops  of  which  tinge  the  ferum  of  a 
tawny  hue,  like  that  of  the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenterifc  fluxes,  and  of  the 
white  of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of  blood  drawn  from  a vein,  and 
that  which  oozes  from  a blifter  in  deep  feurvies  and  the  advanced  date 
of  malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craflamentum  changes  a large  quantity  of  recent  urine  to  a 
flame-coloured  water,  fo  common  in  fevers  and  in  the  feurvy.  This  mix- 
ture, after  Handing  an  hour  or  tvvq‘  gathers  a cloud  refembling  what  is 
hen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  diftempers,  with  fomc  oily  matter  on  the 
fur  face,  like  the  fetim  which  floats  on  icorbutic  urine. 

The  ferum  of  blood  depofites,  in  putrefaction,  a fediment  refembling 
well-digelltd  pits,  and  changes  to  a faint  olive  green.  A ferum  fo  far 
putrefied  as  to  become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to  be  feen  in  the  veflels  of 
living  animals ; hut  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum  is  to  be  dinguifhed  by  the 
green  colour  which  the  flefh  acquires  in  corrupting.  In  falted  meats,  this 
is  commonly  aferibed  to  the  brine,  but  erroncoofly  ; for  that  has  no  power 
of  giving  this  colour,  but  only  of  qualifying  the  tatle,  and  in  fome  degree 
the  ill  effeCts  of  corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers  and  other  fores, 
where  the  ferum  is  left  to  ftagnate  long,  the  matter  is  likewife  found  of 
this  colour,  and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  putrefaction  of  animal-fubitances  is  prevented  or  retarded  by  molt 
faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixed  and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which  have 
genciaily  been  fuppofed  to  produce  a contrary  effeCt.  Of  all  the  falts 
that  have  been  made  trial  of,  fea-falt  feems  to  refill  putrefaction  the  lead: 
in  fmall  quantities,  it  even  accelerates  the  procefs.  The  vegetable  bitters, 
as  chamomile-flowers,  are  much  ftronger  antifeptics,  not  only  preferring 
flefh  long  uncorrupted,  but  likewife  foipewhat  correlating  it  when  putrid : 
tire  mineral  acids  have  this  lalt  effect  in  a more  remarkable  degree.  Vi- 
nous fpirits,  aromatic  and  warm  fubltances,  and  the  acrid  plants,  falfely 
called  alkak feent,  as  feurvy  grafs  and  horfe  radilh,  are  alfo  found  to  refift 
putrefaction.  “ Sugar  and  camphor  are  alfo  found  to  be  powerfully  an- 
tifcptic.  Fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,  is  likewife  thought  to  refill  putre- 
faction ; but  above  all.  tKe  vapours  of  nitrous  acid,  in  the  form  of 
air  (the  nitrous  air  of  Dr  Prieilley),  is  found  to  be  molt  eflfeCtual  in 
preferring  animal  bodies  from  corruption.  The  lilt  of  the  feptics,  or  of 
thole  fubftances  that  promote  putrefaCtion,  is  very  fliort ; and  fuch  a 
property  has  only  been  difgovered  in  calcareous  earths  and  magnelia, 
and  a very  few  falts,  whofe  bates  are  of  thefe  earths.” 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  tendency  of  animal- 
matters  to  putrefaction,  yet  broths  made  from  them,  witli  the  admixture 
of  vegetables,  lnllead  of  putrefying,  turn  four.  Dr  Pringle  finds,  that 
when  animal -flefh  in  fubflance  is  beaten  up  with  bread  or  other  farina- 
ceous vegs tables,  and  a proper  quantity  of  water,  into  the  confidence  of 
a pap,  this  mixture  likewife,  kept  in  a heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human 
body,  grows  in  a little  time  four ; whilil  the  vegetable  matters,  without 
the  flefh,  fuller  no  fuch  change.  Sec  the  Appendix  to  his  Obfervations 
pn  the  Difeafes  of  the  Army. 


It  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  feClion,  that  fomc  few  vegetables,  in 

the  refolution  of  them  by  fire,  difeover  fome  agreement  in  their  matter 
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*Ith  bodies  of  the  animal-kingdom;  yielding  a volatile  alkaline  fait  m 
confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  ac.d  or  fbeed  alkaU 
which  the  generality  of  vegetables  afford.  In  animal -fubdances  alfo, 
There  are  feme  exceptions  to  the  general  analyhs:  from  animal- fats,  as 
we  before  obferved,  indent!  of  A volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor  ,* ; obtained; 
and  their  empyicuraatic  oil  wants  the  peculiar  ofttniivenefs  of  the  othet 
animal- oils. 


SECT.  III. 

MlKItAtS. 

I.  Oils  a»/  Bitumens. 


IN  the  mineral-kingdom  is  found  a fluid  oil,  called  naphtha  at  petroleum, 
floating  on  the  ^irface  of  waters,  or  iffuing  from  clefts  of  rocks,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eaftern  countries,  of  a ftrong  fmell,  very  different  from  that 
of  vegetable  or  animal-oils,  limpid  almoil  as  that  of  water,  highly  inflam- 
mable, not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wjnc,  and  more  averfe  to  union  with  water 
than  any  other  oils. 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more  or  lefs  tinged,  of  a 
more  or  kfs  agreeable,  and  a ftronger  or  weaker  fmell.  By  the  admix- 
ture of  concentrated  acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat  or  conflict  with 
them,  they  become  thick,  and  at  length  confident ; and  in  thefe  dates 
are  called  bitumens. 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  like  the  correfponding  produ&s  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  much 
more  difficultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  mod  part  only  partially ; 
they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to  be  confiderably  ftronger. 
Their  fmells  are  various ; but  all  of  them,  either  in  the  natural  date,  or 
when  melted  or  fet  on  fire,  yield -a  peculiar  kind  of  ftrong  feent,  called 
from  thtun  bituminous . 

<£  The  folid  bitumens  are,  amber,  jet,  afphaltum,  or  bitumen  of  Judea, 
and  foffil  or  pit  coal.  All  ihofe  bitumens,  when  didilled.  give  out  an 
odorous  phlegm,  or  water,  more  or  lefs  coloured  andfaline  ; an  acid,  fre- 
quently in  a concrete  date  ; an  oil,  at  fird  light,  and  refembling  the  na- 
tive petrolea,  but  foon  becoming  heavier  and  thicker  ; and,  lattly,  a quan- 
tity of  volatile  alkali  is  obtained  : the  reliduum  is  a charry  matter,  dif- 
fering in  its  appearances  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bitumen  which 
has  been  analyl'ed. 

“ From  the  obfervations  of  feveral  naturalifts,  it  is  probable  that  all  bitu- 
mens are  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  ; that  the  circumdances  by  which 
they  differ  from  the  refinous  and  other  oily  matters  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, are  the  natural  effcdls  of  time,  or  of  an  alteration  produced  on  them 
By  mineral  acids ; or  perhaps  they' are  the  effeft.of  both  thefe  caufcs 
combined.  I his  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  fince  bitumens,  on  a chemi- 
cal analyfis,  yield  oil  and  volatile  alkali ; neither  of  which  arc  found  in 
any  other  minerals.” 


II.  Earths. 

* 

The  little  impropriety  of  joining  the  vegetable  and  animal  earths  to  tl»e 
mineral,  mud  be  overlooked  for  the  fake  of  bringing  both  under  one  fy- 

nop- 
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floptical  view.  Under  the  mineral  earths  are  included  Hones  ; thcfe  being 
no  other  than  earths  in  an  indurated  Hate.— The  diiierent  kinds  of  theie 
bodies  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  arc  the  following. 


I,  Earths  Jolub/e  in  the  nitrous , marine,  and  vegetable  acids , hut  not  at  all  or 
exceeding fparirigly  in  the  vitriolic  acid.  When  previoujly  diffotved  in  other 
acids,  they  arc  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  this  laft,  which  thus  uniter 
with  them  into  irfpid,  or  nearly  irfpid  concretes , not  dijjbiuble  in  any  li- 

Of  this  kind  are, 

1.  The  mineral  calcareous  earth  : dtjlinguijloed  by  its  being  convertible  in 
a jh'ong  jire,  without  addition , into  an  acrimonious  calx  called  quicklime. 
This  earth  occurs  in  a variety  of  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
fine  foft  chalk,  the  coarfer  lime- Hones,  the  hard  marbles,  the  tranfpa- 
rent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  contained  in  waters,  and  which  feparating 
from  them,  incruHrates  the  fides  of  the  caverns,  or  hangs  in  ificles  frotn 
the  top,  receiving  from  its.  different  appearanees  different  appellations. 
How  flrongly  foever  fome  ofthefe  bodies  have  been  recommended  for  parti- 
cular medicinal  purpofes.  they  are  at  bottom  no  other  than  different  forms 
of  this  calcareous  earth  ; Ample  pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fu- 
perficial  characters  by  which  they  were  diltinguifned  in  the  mafs.  Moft 
of  them  contain  generally  a greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  fome  of  the  in- 
diffoluble  kinds  of  earth  ; which,  however,  affects  their  medicinal  quali- 
ties no  otherwife  than  by  the  addition  which,  it  makes  to  their  bulk. 
Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pureff;  and  is  therefore  in  general  pre- 
ferred. They  all  burn  into  a ftrong  quicklime  : in  this  Hate  a part  of 
t.hem  diflblves  in  water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  the  aftrin- 
gent  and  lithontriptic  powers  that  have  been  erroneoufly  aferibed  to  fome 
of  the  earths  in  their  natural  Hate. 

“ Duringthe  calcination  of  calcareous  earths,  a large  quantity  of  elaHic 
yapour  is  Uncharged : the  abfence  of  this  fluid  is  the  caufe  of  the  caufli- 
city  of  quicklime,  and  of  its  folubility  in  water  in  the  form  of  limewateri 
For  a more  full  inquiry  into  this  fubjeft,  fee  the  articles  Fixed  Air, 
Time-water,  and  Caustic  Leys.” 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth : burning  into  quicklime  like  the  mineral. 
Of  this  kind  are  oyfler-lhefls,  and  all  the  marine  {hells  that  have  been  ex- 
amined ; though  with  fome  variation  in  the  Hrength  of  the  quicklime 

produced  from  them.  _ . . r . 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns  : not  at  all  burning  into  quicklime. 
This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of  folution  in  acids  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  fubjefts  with  a quantity  of  gelati- 
nousmatter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long  boiling  in  water,  and  more 
perfectly  by  burning  in  the  open  air,.  1 he  earth  may  be  extrafted  a a 
from  the  bone  or  horn,  though  difficultly,  by  means  of  acids;  whereas  ve- 
getables and  the  foft  parts  of  animals  yield  their  pure  earth  by  burning 
only. 


II.  Earths  folulle  with  eafe  in  the  vitriolic  as  well  as  other  acids, . andyield- 
ing,  in  all  their  combinations  therewith,  f aline  concretes  foluble  in  water. 

1.  Magnefia  alba:  'compoftng  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a bitter  purgative 
liquor.  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  in  a pure  Hate.  Jt  is 
obtained  from  the  purging  mineral  waters  and  their  Hub  j 1°*°  e ^ 
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liquor  winch  remains  after  the  cryftallifation  offea-falt  fiom  fea-water.; 
and  from  the  fluid  which  remains  uncry itallifed  in  the  putrefaction  of 
fome  forts  of  rough  nitre.  I he  aflies  of  vegetables  appear  to  be  neaily 
the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Aluminous  earth  : compcfng  with  the  vitriolic  acid  a very,  aflringent 
liquor. \ 1 his  e;uth  alfo  has  not  been  found  naturally  p ire.^  It  is  obtained 

from  alum  ; which  is  no  other  than  ss  combination  of  it  with  the  vitriolic 
add  : it  may  likewife  be  extracted,  by  ftrongboiling  in  that  acid,  from 
clays  and  boles. 


III.  Earths  which  by  digefiion  in  acids , either  in  the  cold  or  in  a tnoderaie 
warmth,  are  not  at  all  aijfolved- 


7.  Argillaceous  earth  : becoming  hard,  or  acquiring  an  additional  hard- 
mfs,  in  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth  there  are  feveral  varieties,  differing 
in  foine  particular  properties : as  the  purer  clays,  which  when  moiftened 
with  water  form. a very  vifeour.  mafs,  difficultly  diffufible  through  a lar- 
ger quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  flowly  fubliding  from  it  ; boles,  ltfs  rifeous, 
more  readily  lnifcible  with  water,  and  inoi'e  readily  fubliding  ; and  ochres? 
which  have  little  or  nothing  of  the  vifcoflty  of  the  two  "foregoing,  and  are 
commonly  impregnated  with  a yellow  or  red  ferrugineous  calx. 

2.  Cryflallme  earth  : naturally  hard , fo  a<  to  Jinke  fpa>ks  with  Jleel ; 
becoming  friable  in  a fireng  fire  Of  this  kind  are  flints,  cryflnls,  See. 
which  appear  Co  confift  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  differing  in  the  purity, 
liatdnefs,  and  tranfpaiencv  of  the  mafs. 

3'  Gypfeous  earth  : reducible  by  a gentle  heat  info  a fofil  powder,  which 
unites  with  water,  into  a majs 3 fiornewhat  vificous  and  tenacious  while  moiji , 
hut  quickly  drying  and  becoming  har'd.  A greater  heal  deprives  the  powder 
of  this  property , without  oecajioning  any  other  alteration.  Such  arc  the 
tranfparent  felenitse  ; the  fibrous  flony  maffes  improperly  called  Englifih 
talc;  and  the  granulated  gyp  fa,  or  plajier  of  Part  > /tones.  Though  thefe 

bodies,  however,  have  been  commonly  looked  upon  as  mere  earths,  of  a 
riiftina  kind  from  the  reft,  they  appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthe- 
•t teal -experiments,  to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mineral  calca- 
reous earth  with  vitriolic  acid.  See  the  Characters  of  the  Earths  of  thte 
firft  Clafs. 


4.  1 alky  earth  : fcarcely  alterable  by  a vehement  fire.  The  maffes  of 
this  earth  are  generally  of  a fibrous  or  leafy  texture  j more  orlcfs  pellucid, 
in-  0r  goring  ; lmooth  and  unftuous  to  the  touch  ; too  flexible  and 
dab.c  to  be  eafily  pulvenfcd  ; foft,  fo  as  to  .be  cut  with  a knife.  Jn  thefe 
rHpeCts  fomc  of  the  gypfeous  earths  greatly  rcfemble  them,  but  the  dif- 
ference IS  readily  c /covered  by  fire  ; a weak  heat  reducing  the  gypfeous 
to  powdor,  wlulc  the  ftrongeft  makes  no  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than 
fomewhat  dun.mfhmg  their  flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  umWity. 


HI.  METALS. 

Oi  metals,  flic  next  divifion  of  mineral  bodies  fk-  u * i. 

rafUrs  are,  their  peculiar  bright  afnea  Lfi  a ! -.  V obv,0'">. 

Ihc  Ugh.eft  of  them  i,  fix,  and  ll«  ! 

vicr  than  an  r,j„al  hulk  of  water.  P “ ‘ U raes  )lca- 

“ U“dafl“d  “■=  in  chemiftrj-,  it  i,  pr,p„to  te 

that 
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that  metals  are  fubdivided  into  the  ptrfett,  the  impcrfetl , and  the  femi* 

metals., 

“Thofe  poffeffed  of  diiftility  and  malleability,  and  which  are  not  fen- 
fibly  altered  by  very  violent  degrees  of  heat,  are  called  perfeft  metals:  Of 
thefe  there  are  three ; gold,  filver,  and  platina.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
that  the  mark  of  their  indefiru&ibility  by  fire  is  only  relative  : and  in- 
deed modern  chemiRs  have  been  able,  by  a very  intenfe  degree  of  heat, 
to  bring  gold  into  the  Rate  of  a calx , or  fomething  very  nearly  refem- 
bling  it. 

“ Thofe  metallic  fubftances  which  poffefs  the  dillinftive  properties  of 
the  perfe£t  metals,  but  in  a lefs  degree,  are  called  the  iinpcrfcft  metals  : 
Thefe  are,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead. 

“ Lafily,  thofe  bodies  having  the  metallic  cllaratters  in  the  moR  imper- 
fect Rate,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  have  no  ductility  and  thqleaR  fixity  in 
the  fire,  are  difiinguifhed  by  the  name  of  fcrni-metals : Thefe  are,  regulus  of 
antimony,  bifmuth,  zinc,  regulus  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  regulus  ofarfenic  ; 
which  laft  might  be  rather  conlidered  as  the  boundary  between  the  metal- 
lic and  tfie  faline  bodies,  . i 

“ Mercury  has  been  generally  ranked  in  a clafs  by  itfelf. 

“ All  metallic  bodies,  when  heated  in  clofe  veffels,  melt  or  fufe.  This 
fufion  takes  place  at  different  degrees,  of  heat  in  different  metals  ; and  it 
does’ not  appear  that  this'procefs  produces  any  change  in  the  metals,  pro- 
vided it  be  conducted  in  clofe  veffels.  Metals,  expofed  to  the  combined 
a&ion  of  air  and  fire;,  are  converted  into  an  earth-like  fubitance  called. 
calx  : by  this  procefs,  which  we  call  calcination,  the  metal  fuffers  remark? 
able  changes.  From  the  difiin&ive  marks  we  have  before  given  of  the  me- 
tallic bodies,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  perfect  metals  are  moR.flowly.  the 
imperfeft  more  quickly,  and  the  femi-metals  moft  eafily  and  fooneR  af- 
fected in  this  operation.  - This  earth -like  powder,  or  calx,  is  found  to 
poffefs  no  metallic  afpeCt,  but,  is  conliderably  heavier  than  the  metal  be- 
fore its  calcination  : it  has  no  longer  any  affinity  with  metallic  bodies, 
nor  even  with  the  metal  from  which  it  has  been  produced 

“ Befidc-s  this  method  of  calcining  metab  by  air  and  fire,  .they  may 
likewife  be  brought  into  the  Rate  of  a calx,  by  diffolving  them  in  acids, 
from  which  they  may  be  afterwards  freed  by  evaporating  the  acid,  or  by 
adding  to  the  folution  an  alkaline  fait.  Metals  are  alfp  fometimes  dc- 
phlogiRicated  by  detonation  with  nitre.”  This  change  in  their  ob- 
vious propet  ties  is  generally  accompanied  with  a notable  alteration  in 
therir  medicinal  virtues:  thus  quickfilyer,  which  taken  into  the  body  ir» 
its  crude  Rate  and  undivided,  feems  inactive ; when  calcined  by  fire, 
proves,  even  in  fmall  dofes,  a Rrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  Imaller 
ones,  a powerful  alterative  in  chronical  diforders;  while  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, on  the  contrary,  is  changed  by  the  fame  treatment,  from  a high, 
degree  of  virulence  to  a Rate  of  inactivity. 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a heat  below  ignition:  thofe  of" 
lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a red  or  low  white  heat,  run  into  a traniparent  glafs; 
the  others  are  not  at  all  vitrefcible,  or  not  without  extreme  vehemence  of 
fire.  Both  the  calces  and  glaffes  recover  their  metauc  form  and  qualities 
again  by  the  fkillfCil  addition  of  any  kind  of  inflammable  fubRance  that  does 
n*t  contain  a mineral  acid.  “ Tliia  recovery  of  the  metallic  calces  inia 
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the  metallic  form  is  called  reduction.  During  this  procefs  an  elaftic  ae- 
rial fluid  efcapes,  which  is  found  in  many  inftances  to  be  very  pure  air. 

11  Is  the  converfion  of  metals  into  calces  owing  to  the  diicharge  of  phlo- 
giflon,  dr  to  the  abforption  of  pure  air  ? And  is  the  reduction  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  the  abforption  of  phlogiftonj-  or  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air  ? And 
again,  Is  the  calcination  to  be  explained  by  the  difchargc  of  phlogilton 
and  confequent  precipitation  of  pure,  air  i*  And  is  the  reduction  effected  by 
the  abforption  of  phlogifto.n,  either  furnifhed  by  inflammable  bodies,  or 
precipitated  in  confequence  of  the  difcharge  of  pure  air  r On  tlieie  que* 
itions  there  is  much  difpute  among  modern  chemists  : We  thought  it  only 
ncceflary  to  flate  tfyem  here,  as  a full  inquiry  into  the  fubjedl  is  by  no 
means  the  province  of  pharmacy.  We,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  re- 
tain the  dodtrine  of  Stahl : .and  wc  do  this  the  more  readily,  that  it  has 
been  followed  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work  ; that  it  is  abundantly 
clear  in  its.illuftration  of  the  pharmaceutical  procefies ; and,  laftlv,  that 
perhaps  of  the  whole  it  is  not  the  lcail  unexceptionable.  We  fhall  not, 
however,  rejedt  any  modern  difeovery  which  may  ferve  to  illuilrate  our 
iubjedis.” 

‘All  metallic  bodies  diffolve  in  acids ; fome  only  in  particular  adids,  as 
filver  and  lead  in  the  nitrous  ; fome  only  in  compolitions  of  acids,  as  gold 
in  a mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  ; and  others,  as  iron  and  zinc,  in 
all  acids.  Somclikewife  diflolve  in  alkaline  liquors,  as  copper  ; and  others, 
as  lead,  in  exprefied  oils.  Fufed  with  a compolition  of  lulphur  and  fixed 
alkaline  fait,  they  are  all,  except  zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metallic  fubftances,  diflolved  in  faline  liquors,  have  powerful  effedls 
m the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  apprar  in  their  pure  Hate  to  be 
inadlive.  Their  adlivity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  acid 
combined  with  them  : Thus  lead,  which  in  its  crude  form  has  no  falli- 
ble efledl,  when  united  with  a fmaU  portion  of  vegetable  a<5d  into  cerufs, 
difeovers  a low  degree  of  the  fiyptic  and  malignant  quality,  which  it  fo 
ftrongly  exerts  when  blended  with  a larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid 
into  what  is  called  Jaccharum  faturni  : and  thus  mercury,  with  a certain 
quantity  of  the  marine  acid,  forms  the  violent  corrolive  fublimate,  which 
by  diminflhing  the  proportion  of  acid  becomes  the  mild  medicine  called 
7/iercurius  dale  is. 


IV.  Acids.' 

“ .THE/aJls  of  thIs  orcJer  are  vei7  numerous ; but  as  we  are  at  prefent 
treating  ol  Minerals  it  is  only  therefore  the  mineral™  foOll  acids  we  mean 
to  ipeak  of  in  this  place.” 

1 hefe  are  diflinguiihed  by  the  names  of  the  concretes  from  which  they 
have  been  principally  extradted  ; the  vitriolic  from  vitriol,  the  minus  from 
°r,  and  the  marine  or  muriatic  from  common  fea-falt. 

1 he  form  they  are  commonly  .n,  is  that  of  a watery  fluid  : They  have 

t rm'ruIIlirkabM-attra?1?n  l0r  WatC*' 1 thc>’  thc  humidity  of 

heat  i,  n,n  > raPaUKt}'  ^ ^n‘ratlon  ^ heat.  Notwithftanding  that 
cSa  n T J theif  Um°n  Wlth  -Water»  when  mixed  witli  ice  in  a 
hc  iri  "7  generate  a prodigious  degree  of  cold.  Acids  change 

t ionfL  S b ^ C °UrS  r a they  refill  fermenta- 

Zren  t! -that  Pcculiar  Ration  on  the  tongue  called 
J fh  *nd  V'hu:h  khc,v  name  imports,”  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they 

arc 
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are  all  highly  corrofive,  infomuch  as  not  to  be  fafcly  touched,  unlefs  large- 
ly diluted  with  water,  or  united  with  ftich  fubftances  as  obtund  or  fup- 
prefs  their  acidity.  Mixed  haftily  with  vinous  fpjrits,  they  raife  a violent 
ebullition  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a copious  difcharge  of  noxious 
fumes  : a part  of  the  acid  unites  intimately  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into  a 
new  compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  fpirit . It  is  obfei  vable, 
that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefs  difpofed  to  this  union  with  fpiirit  of  wine 
than  either  of  the  other  two  : neverthelefs,  many  of  the  compound  falts 
refulting  from  the  combination  of  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  with  this 
acid,  are  foluble  in  that  fpirit,  while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  ai-e  not. 
All  thefe  acids  effervefee  ftrongly  with  alkaline  falts,  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
and  form  with  them  neutral  falts  ; that  is,  fuch  as  difeover  no  marks 
either  of  an  acid  or  alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  a thin  liquor  j 
the  acid  part  being  blended  with  a large  proportion  of  water,  without 
which  it  would  be  diffufed  into  an  incoercible  vapour  : the  vitriolic  hands 
in  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  condenfation  as  to  affume  commonly 
an  oily  confidence  (whence  it  is  called  oil  of  vitriol ),  and  in  fome  circum- 
ftances  even  a folid  one.  Alkaline  falts,  and  the  foluble  earths  and  metals, 
abforb  from  the  acid  liquors  only  the  pure  acid  part ; fo  that  the  water 
may  now  be  evaporated  by  heat,  and  the  compound  fait  left  in  a dry 
form.  , 

From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  #mh  the  three  different  alka- 
lis, and  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths  and  metallic  bodies,  refult  a variety 
of  faline  compounds ; the  principal  of  which  will  be  paiticularifed  iti  the 
fequel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  its  concentrated  liquid  ftatc,  is  much  more  pon- 
derous than  the  other  two  ; emits  no  vifible  vapours  in  the  heat  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  but  imbibes- moifture  therefrom,  and  increafes  in  its  weight: 
the  nitrous  and  marine  emit  copious  corrofive  fumes,  the  nitrous  yellowilh 
r«  d,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If  bottles  containing  the  three  acids  are 
flopt  with  cork,  the  cork  is  found  in  a little  time  tinged  black  with  the 
vitriolic,  corroded  into  a yellow  fubllance  by  the  nitrous,  and  iato  a whitilh 
one  by  the  fnarine. 

It  is  above  laid  down  as  a charafter  of  one  of  the  claffes  of  earths,  that 
the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates  them  when  they  are  previoufly  diffolved  in 
any  other  acid  : it  is  obvious,'  that  on  the  fame  principle  this  particular 
acid  may  be  diitinguifhed  from  all  others.  This  character  feives  not  omy 
for  the  acid  in  its  pure  ftatc,  but  likewife  for  all  its  combinations  that  aie 
fo’uble  in  water.  If  a folution  of  any  compound  fait,  whofe  acid  is  the 
vitriolic,  be  added  to  a folution  of  chalk  in  any  ether  acid,  the  vitriolic 
acid  will  part  from  the  fubftance  it  was  before  combined  with,  and  join 
itfelf  to  the*  chalk,  forming  therewith  a compound  ; which,  being  no 
longer  tliffoluble  iu  the  liquor,  lenders  the  whole  milky  for  a time,  and 

then  gradually  fubfides.  , 

This  acid  may  be  diffmguifhed  alfo,  in  compound  falts,  by  another 
criterion  not  lefs  ftroDgly  marked  : If  any  ialt  containing  it  be  mixe  wit  i 
powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed  in  a clofe.  v<j  c to  a m0 
derate  ftrong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  with  the  direaly.  inflammable  part 

the  charcoal,  and  compofe  therewith  a genuine  iulphur.  Common 
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brimftone  is  no  other  than  a combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a fmall 
proportion  of  inflammable  matter.  With  any  kind  of  inflammable  matter 
that  is  not  volatile  in  clofe  vtflVls,  as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals* 
or  of  bitumens,  this  acid  compofes  always  the  fame  identical  fulphur. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  whatever  kind  of  body  it  be  combined  with,  19 
both  diftinguiflted  and  extricated  therefrom  by  means  of  any  inflam- 
mable fubftance  brought  to  a (late  of  ignition.  If  the  1 abject  be  mixed 
with  a little  powdered  charcoal,  and  made  red-hot,  a deflagration  or  ful- 
mination  enfues ; that  is,  a bright  flame  with  a luffing  noife  ; and  the  in- 
flammable matter  and  the  acid  being  thus  confumed  or  diffipated  together, 
there  remains  only  the  fubflancc  that  was  before  combined  with  the  acid, 
and  the  fmall  quantity  of  allies  afforded  by  the  coal. 

This  property  of  the  nitrous  acid  deflagrating  with  inflammable  fub- 
ftances,  and  that  of  the  vitriolic  of  forming  fulphur  with  them,  ferve  not 
only  as  criteria  of  the  refpe&ive  acids  in  the  various  forms  and  difguifes, 
but  likewife  for  difeovering  inflammable  matter  in  bodies,  when  its  quan- 
tity is  too  fmall  to  be  fenlible  on  other  trials. 

« All  thefe  acids  will  be  more  particularly  examined  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  each  of  them  apart.  There  arc,  however,  a few  other  mineral, 
acids  which  are  of  importance  to  be  known  : thefe  are,  aqva  regia  ; acid 
<f  borax  } fparry  acid ; and,  laftly , fixed  air,  which  has  of  late  been  called 
aerial  acid  or  acid  of  chalk.  \ 

« Aqua  regia  has  been  generally  prepared  by  a mixture  of  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  nitrons  and  muriatic  acids.  It  is  of  little  avail  in  pharma- 
cy, whether  we  confider  it  as  a diftinCt  acid,  or  only  as  a modification  of 
the  muriatic.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  muriatic  acid,  when  diftilled 
with  viaJigancfe  (a  peculiar  foffile  fubftance  fhowing,  as  we  fpeak,'a  re- 
markable attraction  to  phlogilton),  fuffers  a change  which  renders  it  ca- 
pable of  diffolving  gold  and  platina^  Whether  this  change  is  produced  by 
the  acid  acquiring  a redundance  of  pure  air.  or  by  its- being  deprived  of 
phlogilton,  is  not  our  bufmefs  to  decide.  This  experiment,  however,  rea- 
ders it  probable,  that  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  common  aqua  regia,  is  only 
fubfervient  to  accompli  filing  the  fame  change  in  the  muriatic  acid,  which 
is  produced' by  diflilling  that  acid  with  manganefe, 

“ As  aqua  regia  has  been  only  ufed  in  the  nicer  operations  in  chemi- 
ftry,  and  in  the  art  of  eflaying,  we  think  it  unneefe fluty  to  fay  more  of  it 
iu  this  place. 

“ The  acid  cf  borax,  or  fe dative  fait  of  Homier g,  may  be  extracted  from 
borax,  a neutral  fait,  with  bafe  of  mineral  alkali.  Jt  has  alfo  been  found 
native  in  the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  in  Tufcany.  It  is  a light,  cryflal- 
lifed  concrete  fait  : its  taile  is  fenfibly  acid  : it  is  difficultly  foluble  in 
water ; but  the  folution  changes  blue  vegetable  colours  to  a red.  With 
vitrefeent  earths  it  .fufes  into  a white  glafs:  it  unites  with  the  other  al- 
kalis, with  magnefia,  and  with  quicklime.  The  falts  refulting  from  thef« 
combinations  arevety  imperfectly  known.,  This  fait  has  been  called  feda - 
the,  from  its  fuppofed  virtues  as  an  anodyne  and  refrigerant  remedy;  but 
phyficians  now-a-days  have  very  little  faith  in  this  once  celebrated  drug. 

The  J parry  acid  is  fo  called,  from  its  beiug  extruded  from  a foffil  called 
fparry  fiuor , or  vitreous,  /par.  It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  it  is  a 
diftinft  acid  ; and  as  it  has  uot  ’yet  been  employed  for  any  purpofe 
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in  pharmacy,  we  think  it  would  be  improper  to  attempt  any  farther  ac- 
count of  it  here. 

“ Betides  the  acids  above  mentioned,  there  have  alfo  been  difeovered 
acids  feemingly  of  a particular  nature,  in  amber,  in  arfenic,  and  in  black- 
lead  : but  as  thefe  have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  ufe  in  pharmacy, 
they  cannot  properly  have  a place  in  thisworje. 

“ We  now  come  to  the  laft,  but  perhaps  the  moft  generally  diffufed 
acid  in  nature  : this  is  the  aerial  acid,  or 

Fixed  Air. 

“ In  our  phamaceutical  hiftory  of  this  body,  we  fhall  only  make  ufe 
of  the  two  names,  fixed  air  and  aerial  acid , be-ing  thofe  moft  generally  ufed, 
and  which  in  our  opinion  are  moft  applicable  to  our  own  fubjeft.  Fixed 
air  is  a permanently  elaftic  fluid,  being  only  fixed  when  in  a ftate  of  com- 
bination with  calcareous  earth  or  other  fubftances  from  which  it  may  be 
extricated.  It  has  received  many  different  names,  according  to  the  fub- 
ftances from  which  it  is  difengaged,  and  the  different  opinions  concern- 
ing its  nature  ; it  is  the  gas  fy^vefirs  of  Helmont,  the  fixed  air  of  Dr 
Black,  the  acid  of  chalk , calcareous  gas,  mephitic  gas,  mephitic  acid,  and 
aerial  acid,  of  many  modern  chemifls.  In  accommodating  our  account  of 
it  to  the  purpofes  of  pharmacy,  it  is  molt  convenient  to  confider  it  in  the 
light  of  an  acid.  The  aerial  acid,  then,  may  be  extricated  by  heat,  or 'by 
other  acids,  from  all  calcareous  earths  ; that  is,  from  all  thofe  earths  which 
by  calcination  are  converted  into  quicklime  ; fuch  as  chalk,  marble, 
limdtone,  fea-fhells,  &c.  It  is  likewife  extricated  from  mild,  fixed,  and 
volatile  alkalis,  and  from  magnefia  allja.  Thus,  if  the  vitriolic,  or  almoit 
any  other  acid,  is  added  to  any  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  or  mild  al- 
kali, a brifk  effervefcence  immediately  enfues  ; the  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid, 
is  ciifcharged  in  bubbles  ; and  the  other  acid  takes  its  place.  If  this  pro- 
cefsis  conducted  with  an  apparatus,  to  be  afterwards’ deferibed,  the  aerial 
acid,  now  feparated  from  the  calcareous  earth,  may  be  received  and  prefer- 
ved  in  clofe  veflels.  When  thus  difengaged,  it  affumes  its  real  cliarafter, 
viz.  that  of  a permanently  elafiic  fluid.  Fixed  air  is  alio  feparated  in  great 
quantity  during  the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  matters.  When  a 
calcareous  earth  Is  deprived  of  this  acid  by  heat,  it  is  converted  into  the 
cauftic  fubftance,  quicklime.  When  alkalis,  fixed  or  volatile,  are  deprived 
by  any  means  of  their  aerial  acid,  they  are  rendered  much  more  caultic, 
incapable  of  cryftallifation  or  of  effervefeing  with  other  acids.  'I  hey  are 
alfo  in  this  deaerated  ftate  much  more  powerful  in  diffolving  other  bodies. 
By  recombining  this  acid  to  the  quicklime,  the  calcined  magnefia,  or  to 
t lie  alkali,  any  of  which  had  been  deprived  of  it,  thefe  fubftances  again 
afTume  their  former  weight  and  properties.  Thefe  bodies,  then,  when  com- 
bined with  aerial  acid,  are  called  mild ; as  mild  calcareous  earth,  mild  al- 
kalis, &c.  : and  when  deprived  of  this  acid,  they  are  called  caujlic ; as 
caujlic  calcareous  earths,  cauftic  aikalis,  & c.  : but  as  magnefia  is  not  ren- 
dered cauftic  by  calcination,  there  would  perhaps  be  lefs  danger  in  calling 
them  aerated  and  deaerated.  The  aerial  acid  is  more  djipofed  to  unite  with, 
cauftic  calcareous  earth  (quicklime)  than  with  auy  other  fubftance  ; next 
to  that,  its  attraction  Hands  for  fixed  alkalis  ; then  with  magnefia  ; and, 
laftly,  with  volatile  alkali.  We  llrall  afterwards  find  that  thefe  relative 
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powers  of  the  different  fubilances  to  unite  with  this  acid,  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  many  important  proccfles  in  pharmacy.  . 

“ When  we  pour  a fmall  quantity  of  the  aerial  acid  into  lime-water, 
the  liquor  inftantly  aflumes  a white  colour,  and  the  lime  gradually  precipi- 
tates, leaving  the  water  clear  and  tallelefs  : the  lime  in  this  experiment 
has  abforbed  the  acid,  and  has  therefore  become  wild  or  aerated  earth. 
The  aerial  acid  is  capable  of  being  abforbed  by  water  ; and  the  water 
thus  impregnated,  precipitates  lime  in  lime- water  : but  it  a certain  large, 
quantity  of  this  impregnated  water  is  added,  the  lime  is  rechflolved,  am. 
the  liquor  recovers  its  tranfpareney.  Water  impregnated  with  aerial  acid 
is  capable  of  dilTolving  iron  ; and  in  tins  way  arc  formed  native  and  arti- 
ficial chalybeate  waters.  Zinc  is  alfo  folublc  in  the  fame  liquoi.  1 ms  acid 
is  eafily  expelled  from  the  water  by  removing  the  preffure  of  the  atmo- 
fpher-e,  by  boiling,  and  even  bv  time  alone,  it  the  vcllel  is  not  kept  clolc 
{hut.  Fixed  air  extinguifhes-  flame,  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  eautioully  managed  : like  other  acids,  it  changes  the  blue 
colours  of  vegetables  to  a red,  and  communicates  an  acidulous  taite  to 
the  water  impregnated  with  it.  1 lie  attraction  of  the  aenal  acid,  even  to 
quicklime,  is  but  feeble  ; as  we  know  of  no  otner  acids  whatever  that  are 
not  able  to  difengage  it. 

««  From  tliefe  feveral  facts,  it  will  appear  obvious,  that  mild  or  tffervif- 
cui(T  alkalis,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  are  really  neutral  fails,  compounded  of 
the  aerial  acid  and  pure  alkali  : like  other  acids,  it  unites  with  theft*  bodies, 
di  mini  flies  their  caulfcicity,  and  effeds  their  cryftallization.  In  fpeaking 
therefore  of  pure  alkalis , we  ought  to  confine  ourfelves  to  thoie  in  the 
cavftic  or  deaerated  ftate  ; or,  in  other  words,  to  thofe  which  arc  deprived 
of  their  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid,  with  which  they  formed  a compound  fait. 
Many  other  properties  of  this  acid  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  have  now 
noticed  all  thole  which  we  thought  were  concerned  in  the  bufinefs  of 
pharmacy.  We  fliall  have  oceafion  to  recur  to  the  fubjedt  when  we  come 
to  the  preparation  of  feveral  compound  drugs. 

“ Let  us  next  take  a view  of  what  paffes  in  the  combinations  of  acids 
with  different  fubltances.” 

If  a fixt  alkaline  fait  he  united  with  a vegetable  acid,  as  that  of  vinegar, 
into  a neutral  fait ; on  adding  to  this  compound  fome  marine  acid,  the  ace- 
tous acid  will  be  difengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally  in  a moderate  heat, 
leaving  the  marine  in  poffeffion  of  the  alkali  : the  addition  of  the  nitrous 
will  in  like  manner  difpoffefs  the  marine,  which  now  arifes  in  its  proper 
white  fumes,  though  without  fuch  an  addition  it  coidd  not  be  extricated 
from  the  alkali  by  any  degree  of  heat  : on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid, 
the  nitrous  gives  way  in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  red  refumes,  and  leaving 
only  the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali  united  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  diftolved  in  an  acid,  the  addition  of  any 
naithy  body  that  is  diffoluble  in  that  acid  will  precipitate  the  metal:  a 
volatile  alkaline  fait  will  in  like  manner  precipitate  the  earth  : and  a fixt 
alkali  will  diflodge  the  volatile  ; which  laft  being  readily  txhalable  by  heat, 
the  remaining  fait  will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  acid  and  fixt  alkali  bad  been 
joined  together  at  firil,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  bodies. 


The  power  in  bodies,  on  which  thefc  various  tranfpoikions  and  com- 
IrinatiAns  depend,  is  called  by  the  ch*mift$  ajfinity  or  eleftivs  attraction  ; a 
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term,  like  the  Newtonian  attraction,  defigned  to  exprefs,  not  the  caufe, 
hut  the  effetf.  When  an  acid  fpontancoufly  quits  a metal  to  unite  with 
an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a greater  affinity  or  attraction  to  the  alkali  than 
to  the  metal  : and  when,  convcrfively,  they  fay  it  has  a greater  affinity  to 
fixt  alkali's  than  to  thofe  of  the  volatile  kind,  they  mean  only  that  it  will 
unite  with  the  fixt  in  preference  to  the  volatile;  and  that  if  previoufly 
united  with  a volatile  alkali,  it  will  forfake  this  for  a fixt  one. 

The  do&rine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe  in  the 
chemical  pharmacy ; many  of  the  officinal  proceffis,  as  we  fliall  fee  here- 
after,  are  founded  on  it;  feveral  of  the  preparations  turn  ont  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  would  be  expe&ed  by  a perfon  unacquainted  with  thefe 
properties  of  bodies;  and  feveral  of  them,  if,  from  an  error  in  the  pro- 
cefs,  or  other  caul'es,  they  prove  unfit  for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be  ren- 
dered applicable  to  other  purpofes,  by  fuch  tranfpofitions  of  their  compo- 
nent parts  as  are  pointed  out  by  the  knowledge  of  their  affinities. 

1 (hall  here  therefore  fubjoin  a table  of  the  principal  affinities  obferved 
in  pharmaceutical  operations,  formed  chiefly  on  that  of  Mr  Geoffroy 
(which  was  publifhed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  academy  for  the  yaar 
1718),  with  fuch  correftions  and  additions  as  later  experiments  have  fur- 
nifhed. 

The  table  is  thus  to  be  underftood.  The  fubfiance  printed  in  capitals, 
on  the  top  of  each  feties,  has  the  greateft  affinity  with  that  immediately* 
under  it,  a lefs  affinity  with  the  next,  and  fo  on  to  the  end  oi  the  feties  : 
that  is,  if  any  of  the  remote  bodies  has  been  combined  with  the  top  one, 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  intermediate  bodies  will  difunite  them  ;•  the  in- 
termediate body  uniting  with  tlie  uppermoft  body  of  the  feries,  and  throw- 
ing put  the  remote  one.  Thus  in  the  firft  feries  of  the  affinities  of  water, 
a fixt  alkali  being  placed  between  the  water  and  inflammable  fpirit,  it  is 
to  be  concluded,  that  wherever  water  and  fpirit  are  mixed  together,  the 
addition  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait  will  abforb  the  water,  and  occafion  the 
pure  fpirit  to  be  feparated'.  Where  feveral  iubifances  are  expreffed  in  one 
feries,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  any  one  of  thofe  bodies,  which  are. 
neareft  to  the  uppermost,  will  in  like  manner  difengage  from  it  any  one  of 
thofe  which  are  more  remote. 
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1.  Water, 

Tin, 

Fixt  alkaline  fait. 

Regulus  of  antimony. 
Copper, 

Lead, 

Inflammable  fpirif. 

2.  Water. 

Silver, 

Mercury. 

Inflammable  fpirit. 
Volatile  alkaline  fait. 

8.  Acetous  Acid, 
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3.  Water. 

Inflammable  fpirit, 
Sundry  compound  falts. 


4.  Inflammable  Spirit. 
Water, 

Oils  and  Refins. 


5.  Vitriolic  Acid. 

Inflammable  principle, 

Fixt  alkaline  falts, 

Calcareous  earths  Calcined, 
Volatile  alkaline  falts, 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined. 
Zinc  and  iron. 

Copper, 

Silver. 


6.  Nitrous  Acitr. 

Inflammable  principle, 

Fixt  alkaline  falts, 

Calcareous  earths  calcined, 
Volatile  alkaline  falts, 
Calcareous  earths  unealcined, 
Zinc, 

Iron, 

Copprer, 

.Lead, 

Mercury, 

.Silver, 

Camphor. 

7.  Marine  Acid. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts, 

Calcareous  earths  calcined, 
Volatile  alkaline  falts, 
Calcareous  earths  unealcined, 
Zinc, 

Iron, 


Iron, 

Copper. 

9.  Alkaline  Salts. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid, 

Matine  acid, 

Vinegar, 

Tartar, 

Aerial  acid, 

Oils  and  Sulphur. 

> 

10.  Soluble  Earths^ 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Nitrous  acid. 

Marine  acid. 

II.  Inflammable  Principle, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Metallic  fubfiances, 

Fixt  alkaline  falts. 

12.  Sulphur. 

Fixt  alkali  and  Quicklime, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

I.ead, 

Silver, 

Regulus  of  Antimo*yr 
Mercury, 

Arfcnic. 

13.  Gold. 

Ethereal  fpirit, 

Acids. 

14.  Mercury. 

Marine  acid, 


Vi 
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Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 

15.  Lead. 

Vitriolic  acid, 
Marine  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Vinegar, 

Oils. 


1 6.  Silver. 

Marine  acid, 
Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 


17.  Copper. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Marine  acid, 

Nitrous  acid. 

18.  Iron. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Marine  acid. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Aerial  acid, 

19.  Regulus  of  Antimon?. 
Vitriolic  acid. 

Nitrous  acid, 

Marine  acid. 


“ We  think  it  may  beufeful  to  infert  here  another  Table  of  fingle  elec- 
tive attractions,  formed  from  a later  and  more  complete  knowledge  of  the 
fubjeft.  It  is  taken  from  Dr  Webiler’s  Syllabus ; and  as  it  principally 
concerns  thofe  bodies  employed  in  pharmacy,  we  think  it  peculiarly  adap- 
ted for  this  work.  We  have,  however,  delivered  it  in  the  common  nomen- 
clature of  the  art.  The  Dodtor’s  method  is  more  fhort,  and  may  be  feen 
in  the  Syllabus  alluded  to,  and  which  wc  have  inferted  in  this  work.” 
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TABLE  of  ATTRACTIONS. 


By  WATJR. 


C Vitriolic  acid, 
< Nitrous  acid, 
C Muriatic  acid. 

TartaroU'3  acid. 

I 

Vinegar. 

Terra  ponderofa, 

Lime, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Terra  ponderofa. 

Mineral  alkali, 

Magnefia, 

V egetable  alkali, 

/ 

Lime, 

Magqefia, 
Volatile  alkali, 
Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

&C. 

Antimony, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Water, 

Alcohol, 

Phlogifton. 

* 

a 

U 

O 

CQ 

u- 

c 

• wi 

o 

< 


Lime, 

Terra  ponderofa, 
Magnetia, 
Vegetable  alkali, 
&c. 


By  HEAT. 


Phlogiftort, 

Terra  ponderofa, 
&c. 
Magnefia, 
Metallic  fubflrn- 
ces, 

Volatile  alkali, 
Clay. 

\ 

Taevb 


Sedative  Salt. 
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Table  of  Attractions  continued. 


« 

By  WATER. 


f Fixed  Air, 

-J  or 

{.  Aerial  Acid. 

C Vegetable  Alkali, 
jMineral  Alkali, 

A Volatile  Alkali, 

^ Terra  Ponderofa. 

Lime. 

Terra  ponderofa, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Lime, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Tartarous  acid, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Nitrous  acid, 

See. 

Tartarous  acid, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Alcohol, 

Vinegar, 

Se  c. 

Efiential  oil, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Unftuous  oil. 

Fixed  air, 

Undluous  oils, 

Brimftone, 

Metallic  fub- 

fiances. 

- 

Water, 

/ 

By  HEAT. 


Acid  of  borax. 

\ 

Vitriolic  acid, 

• 

&c. 

C 

4- 

Magnefia, 

Clay. 
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Table  cf  Attractions  continued. 


P.y  W A T E R. 


Phlogifton. 

i 

Brimflone. 

T 

VO 

%u 

rS 

Oa 

(n 

u 

cs 

Cl, 

o 

K-< 

Mh 

Alcohol. 

Nitrous  acid, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Water, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Tin, 

Mercury, 

Dulcified  fpirit 

Marine  acid  de 

Silver, 

A ntimony, 

of  vitriol, 

phlogiiticated 

Mercury, 

Copper, 

EfTential  oils, 

bymanganefe, 

A alimony. 

Tin, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Silver, 

iron, 

L ki'dj 

Fixed  alkalis, 

Mercury, 

Fixed  alkalis, 

Iron, 

Hepar  fulphuris. 

Antimony, 

Volatile  alke.li, 

Alcohol, 

Brimilone, 

Copper 

Tetra  pondercia, 

Water. 

Tin, 

Lime, 

Lead, 

Magnefia, 

Iron, 

Unftuous  oils, 

Zinc, 

EfTential  oils, 

j Water. 

Dulcified  fpirit 

of  vitriol, 

Alcohol. 

Table 
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Table  (/xVttractions  continued. 


By  W A T E R. 


Dulcified  Spirit 
of  Vitriol. 

Eflential  Oils. 

Un&uous  Oils. 

Zinc  calcined. 

Alcohol, 

Dulcified  fpirit 

Dulcified  fpirit 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Ellential  oils. 

of  vitriol, 

of  vitriol, 

Muriatic  acid, 

Unftuous  oils, 

Alcohol, 

Eflential  oils, 

Nitrous  acid, 

Water, 

Uncluous  oils, 

Fixed  alkalis, 

Tartarous  acid, 

Bijmitone 

Water, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Vinegar, 

Brimlloue. 

Brimltone, 

Acid  of  borax, 

Fixed  air. 

% 

. \ 

t 
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Table  of  Attractions  continued. 
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Iron. 

Lead. 

• -+ 

Copper. 

Tartarcnis  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Tartarous  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Tartarous  acid, 

Muriatic  acid. 

Szc. 

Muriatic  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid, 

&c. 

Nitrous  acid, 

Fixed  alkalis, 

&c. 

Undtuous  oils. 

Fixed  alkalis. 

Volatile  alkali. 

- 

Undluous  oils. 

TaBL8 
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Table  of  Attractions  continued , 


By  W A T E R. 


Antimony. 

Mercury. 

; 

Silver. 

Water. 

Muriatic  acid. 
Vitriolic  acid, 
&c. 

* 

Muriatic  acid, 
Vitriolic  acid, 
Tartarous  acid, 
Nitrous  acid, 
&c. 

i 

Muriatic  acid. 
Vitriolic  acid, 
See. 

l 

! 

Vegetable  alkali. 
Mineral  alkali. 
Volatile  alkali. 
Alcohol. 

*>  . . 

. . » 

« Besides  thefe  cafes  of  fxngle  eleCtive  attradion,  there  are  alfo  cafes 
of  what  is  called  double  eleitive  attraction.  Thefe  compofe  a table,  in  all  trie 
cafes  of  which  there  are  two  compounds  decompofed,  and  two  new  one 
produced  in  their  dead.  We  (hall  take  for  our  example  the : firft  cale  m 
our  table  : If  a plate  of  iron  is  put  into  a folution  of  vitriol  ofcopper.the 
acid  of  the  vitriol  quits  the  copper  and  feizes  upon  the  iron,  w u P 
oill  on  of  the  iron  attaches  itfdf  to  the  calx  of  the  copper  ^ V e have  n( \ 
then,  a vitriol  of  iron  and  metallic  copper  ; that  is  to  ay,  m e 
triol  of  copper  and  a plate  of  iron,  we  have  now  a p ate  o C°PP  ^ 

vitriol  of  iron.  As  all  chemical  compositions  and  ^compof.tio 
on  thefe  iingle  or  double  elefbve  attraftions,  we  lhall,  ^r  the  f 
more  advanced  in  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry,  here  fubjoin  a Tatde  of  Doubfc 
Elective  Attractions,  extracted  from  the  Syllabus  of  Dr ‘Web  • ^ 

bis  terms  may  appear  difficult  to  beginners,  we  have  dluftrated 
t^fes  by  a Tingle  familiar  example  from  each  divmoo.  ^ Cafft 
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Cafes  of  Double  Elective  Attraction. 


Part  f. 


I.  Phlogiilicated  iron  with 
Variolated  copper, 


Bv  WATER. 

r 


2.  Acidated  earthor  metal  with 
Aerated  alkali, 

3.  Acidated  volatile  alkali 

with 

Aeratedfixed  alkali  or  earth. 

4.  Vitriolated  alkali,  magnefia, 

or  clay,  with 

Nitrated,  falited,  or  acetated 
lime, 

3.  Vitriolated  or  falited  alkali 
qr  earth  with 

Nitrated  or  acetated  lead, 
mercury,  or  filver, 

6.  Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  ace- 

tated alkali,  earth,  or  me- 
tal, with 
SaliteS  filver, 

7.  Vitriolated  vegetable  alcali 

with 

Salited  lime,  lead,  or  filver, 


r.  Phlogiilicated  copper  and 
Vitriulatcd  iron. 


Ciye 


2.  Acidated  alkali  and 
Aerated  earth  or  metal. 


3.  Acidatedfixed  alkali  or  earth 
and 

Aerated  volatile  alkali. 


4.  Vitriolated  lime  and 

Nitrated,  falited,  or  aceta- 
ted alkali,  magnefia,  or 
clay. 


8.  Tartarifed  or  acetated  vege- 
table alcali,  with 
Nitrated  mercury, 


5.  Vitriolated  or  falited  lead, 
mercury,  or  filver,  and 
Nitrated  or  acetated  alkali 
or  earth. 


6.  Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  ace- 
tated filver,  and 
Salited  alkali,  earth,  or  me- 
tal. 


7.  Vitriolated  lime,  lead,  or 

filver,  and 

Salited  vegetable  alkali. 

8.  Tartarifed  or  acetated  mer- 

cury and 

Nitrated  vegetable  alkali. 


By  HEAT. 


I-  Vitriolated  volatile  alkali 
with 

Nitrated,  falited,  or  aceta- 
ted fixed  alkali, 


2.  Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  fa 
lited  volatile  alkali  with 
Acetated  flint,  alkali,  or 
lime, 


3.  Vitriolated  mercury  with 
Salited  mineral  alkali, 

4.  Salited  mercury  with 
Sulphurated  antimony, 


Give 


1.  Vitriolated  fixed  alkali, 
and 

Nitrated,  falited,  or  aceta- 
ted volatile  alkali. 


2.  Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or 
falited  fixed  alkali,  or  lime, 
and 

Acetated  volatile  alkali. 


3.  Vitriolated  mineral  alkali  and 

Salited  mercury. 


4.  Salited  antimony  apd 
Sulphurated  mercury. 


Fa- 
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Familiar  Examples  of  a [ingle  Cafe  in  each  of  the  oppofite  Divijions . 

B v WATER. 


I.  Iron  in  its  metallic  Rate 
with  Vitriol  of  copper, 

( 

X.  Copper  in  its  metallic  Hate 
and  Vitriol  of  iron. 

2.  Epiom  fait  with 
Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

2.  Vitriolated  tartar  and 
Common  magnelia; 

3.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 

Mild  mineral  alkali, 

3.  Glauber’s  fait 
and 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

4.  Vitriolated  tartar 
with 

Nitrous  felenite, 

4.  Vitriolic  felenite 
and 
Saltpetre. 

5.  Vitriolated  tartar 
with 

Mercurial  nitre, 

. Give  , 

5.  Vitriol  of  mercury 
and 
Saltpetre. 

6.  Saltpetre 
with 

Luna  cornea, 

6.  Lunar  cauftic 
and 

Cubic  nitre. 

7.  Vitriolated  tartar 
with 

Luna  cornea. 

7.  Vitriol  of  filver 
and 

Febrifugal  fait. 

8,  Regenerated  tartar 
with 

Mercurial  nitre, 

8.  Acetous  mercui  ial  fait 
aud 
Saltpetre. 

B Y 

HEAT. 

x.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 

Common  fait, 

1 

1 1 . Common  fal  ammoniac 
and 

Glauber’s  fait. 

2.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 

Regenerated  tartar, 

. Give 

2.  Acetous  ammoniacal  fait 
and 

Vitriolated  tartar. 

3.  Vitriol  of  mercury  with 
Common  fait, 

3.  Glauber’s  fait  and 

Sublimate  corrolive  mercury. 

4.  Crude  antimony  with 
Sublimate  corrolive  mercury, 

4.  Birtter  of  antimony  and 
Factitious  cinnabar. 

C H A P. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Apparatus. 

* 

ONE  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus  confids  in 
contrivances  for  containing  and  applying  fin.',  and  for  directing  and 
regulating  its  power.  Of  thefe  contrivances,  called  furnaces , there  are 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  conveniency  of  the  place,  and  the  parti- 
cular purpofes  they  are  intended  to  anfwer.  I fliall  here  endeavour  to  give 
a general  idea  of  their  ftrudlure,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
built. 

Furnaces. 

The  moll  fimple  furnace  is  the  .common  dove,  dtherwife  called  the  fur- 
nace for  open  fire.  This  is  ufually  made  of  an  irun  hoop,  live  or  fix 
inches  deep  ; with  a grate  or  fome  iron  bars  acrofs  the  bottom,  for  fup- 
porting  the  fuel.  It  either  Hands  upon  feet,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  from 
place  to  place;  or  is  fixt  in  brickwork.  In  this  laid  cafe,  a cavity  is  left 
under  the  grate,  for  receiving  the  allies  that  drop  through  it  ; and  an  aper- 
ture or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this  alh-pit,  ferves  both  for  allowing  the 
afhes  to  be  occalioiially  raked  out,  and  for  admitting  air  to  pafs  up  through 
the  fuel.  This  furnace  is  dtfigned  for  fuch  operations  as  retpiire  only  a 
moderate  heat  ; as  infufion,  deco&ion,  and  the  evaporation  of  liquids. 
The  veflek  containing  the  fubjeft  matter,  is  lupported  over  the  fire  bv  a 
trevet.  Fig.  i. 


A deeper  noop  or  body,  cylindrical,  parallelopipedal,  widening  upwards, 
elliptical,  or  of  other  figures ; formed  of,  or  lined  with,  fuch  materials  as 
are  capable  of  fudaining  a ftrong  fire  ; with  a grate  and  alh-pit  beneath, 
as  in  the  preceding  ; and  communicating  at  the  top  with  a perpendicular 
pipe,  or  chimney  ; makes  a wind  furnace.  Fig.  2. 

1 he  gi eater  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater  will 
be  the  draught  of  air  thiough  the  furnace,  and  the  more  inti  rifely  will 
the  lire  burn  ; provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is  fulficient  to  allow  a 
free  pafiage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can  receive  thiough  the  grate  : 
for  which  purpote,  the  area  of  the  aperture  of  the  chimney  lhould  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  inter  dices  of  the  grate. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  eonfifts  of  moveable  pipes,  made  to  fit  upon 
one  another  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the  length  can  be  occafionalk  increafed  or 
dnnimlhed,  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be  increafed  or  diminilhed  in  the 
lame  proportion. 


In  furnaces  whofe  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  advantage  may  be  pro- 
cured on  another  principle.  As  the  intenfity  of  the  fire  depends  wholly 
upon  the  quantity  of  air  focceffively  puffing  through  and  animating  the 
burning  fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  mod  vehement  fire  may  be  fupprefled 
or  reftraiued  at  pleafure,  by  more  or  iefs  doling  cither  the  alh-pit  doo: 
by  which  the  air  is  admitted,  or  the  chimney  by  which  it  pafTcs  off;  and 
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that  the  fire  may  be  more  or  lefs  raifed  again,  by  more  or  lefs  opening 
thofe  pafiages.  A moveable  plate,  or  register,  in  any  convenient  part 
of  the  chimney,  affords  commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of  the 
paflage,  and  confequently  of  regulating  the  heat.  “ This  is  moll  convenient- 
ly accompliflieJ  by  keeping  the  aih-pit  door  entirely  Ihut,  and  regulating  the 
heat  by  a range  of  holes  in  a damping  plate  ; each  hole  is  provided  with  a 
proper  pin,  whereby  we  may  ihut  it  at  pleafure.  Thefe  holes  may  be  made 
to  bear  a certain  proportion  to  one  another  ; the  fmalleft  being  conlidered 
as  one,  the  next  to  it  in  fize  mult  have  twice  the  opening,  the  next  to 
that  doable  of  the  fecor.d,  &c.  ; and  fo  on  to  the  number-of  feven  or  eight  ; 
and  by  combining  thefe  holes  varioully  together,  we  can  admit  any  quantity 
of  air  from  i to  128  ; as  1.  2.  4.  8.  16.  32.  64.  128.  See  Fig.  y.andS.” 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind-furnaces  ; one,  with  the 
chimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  (tig.  2.);  the  other, 
with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,  and  the  mouth  clear,  (lig.  3.J 

In  the  full,  either  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  contra&ed  to  fuch. 
an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may  lit  upon  it  ; or  it  is  covered  with  an 
arched  dome,  or  with  a Hat  plate,  having  a like  aperture  in  the  middle. 
As  in  this  dflpofition  of  the  chimney,  the  infide  of  the  furnace  cannot  be 
come  at  from  above,  a door  is  made  in  the  tide,  a little  above  the  grate, 
for  fupplying  fuel,  infpecting  the  matter  in  the  lire,  Sec.  Fig.  2. 

For  performing  fusions  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible,  or  melting  vef- 
fel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the  fuel,  with  a flip  of  brick*  or  fome 
other  like  fupport,  between  it  and  the  grate,  to  keep  the  cold  air,  which 
enters  underneath,  from  ftriking  on  its  bottom. 

When  deiigned  as  a reverberatory,  that  is  for  diftillation  in  long 
necks  or  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron  bars  are  placed  aciofs,  above  the 
fire,  for  fupporting  the  velfel,  whofe  neck  comes  out  at  an  aperture 
made  for  that  purpofe  in  the  fide.  This  aperture  fliould  be  made  in  the 
lide  oppofite  to  that  iu  which  is  the  door  above  mentioned;  or  at  leaft  fo 
remote  from  it,  that  the  receiver,  fitted  on  the  neck  of  the  dillilling  velfel 
without  the  furnace,  may  not  lie  in  the  operator’s  ways  when  he  wants 
to  ftir  the  fire  or  throw  in  frefli  fuel.  Fig.  4. 

The  other  kind  of  wind-furnace  communicates,  by  an  aperture  in  its 
back  part  near  the  top,  either  with  an  upright  pipe  of  its  own,  or  with 
the  chimney  of  the  room  ; in  which  lull  cafe,  all  other  paflages  into  the 
chimney  muft  be  clofed  up.  Here  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  ferves  for  a 
door,  which  may  be  occaiionally  covered  with  a plate  or  tile.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  furnace  moll  commonly  ufed  for  fuiion  in  a crucible.  Fig.  3* 

This  laft  conitru£lion,  by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  clear,  aitords 
the  convenjency  of  letting  into  it  a boiling  or  evaporating  pan,  a copper 
ft  ill,  an  iron  pot  for  dillilling  hartlhom,  an  iron  fand-pot,  or  other  met 
veflels,  of  fuch  a fize  that  they  may  be  fupported  on  the  furnace  by  their 
rims.  The  mouth  being  thus  occupied  by  the  veffels,  a door  muil  be 
made  in  the  fide  for  fupplying  and  ltirring  the  fuel.  . 

When  a furnace  of  tin's  kind  is  .defigned  only  fur  a fund -hath,  it  is  moi 
commodious  to  have  the  fand  placed  on  a long  iron  plate  furtVilhed  witn  a 
ledge  of  freeftone  or  brick-work  at  each  fide.  fi  he  mouth  of  the  furnace 
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is  to  be  clofely  covered  by  one  end  of  this  plate  ; and  the  canal  by  which 
the  furnace  communicates  with  its  chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  cat  - 
ried  along  under  the  plate,  the  plate  forming  the  upper  tide  of  the  canal. 
In  this  kind  of  fand-bath,  digeflions,  &c.  requiring  different  degrees  of 
heat,  may  be  carried  on  at  once  ; for  the  heat  decreales  gradually  from  the 

end  over  the  furnace  to  the  other.  Fig-  c*  • , 

When  large  veffels,  as  Jltlls  and  iron-pots  for  diftilling  hai  tfhorn  anr 
aquafortis,  are  fixtd  in  furnaces,  a confiderable  part  of  the  bottom  of  tne 
vcffel  is  commonly  made  to  rell  upon  lolid  brick  worx.  . 

The  large  Hill,  whofe  bottom  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and 
whofe  weight,  when  charged  with  liquor,  requires  great  pait  of  it  to  be 
thus  fupportedj  expofes  but  a fmall  furface  to  the  adtion  of  the  fire  unuei- 
neath.  To  make  up  for  this  difadvantage,  tne  heat,  which  nies  at  the 
further  end  of  a long  narrow  grate,  is  conveyed  all  round  the  fnies  of  the 
veffel  by  a fpiral  canal,  which  communicates  at  top  with  a common 
chimney. 

The  pots  for  dillilling  harlfhorn  arid  aquafortis  in  the  jarge  way,  have 
part  of  their  great  weight  borne  up  by  three  ftrong  pins  or  truiuons  at  equal 
diltanccs  round  the  pot  towards  the  middle  reaching  into  a brick-works 
fo  that  lefs  fupport  being  neceffary  underneath,  a gi cater  iurfacc  of  the 
wide  bottom  lies  expofed  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  lire. 

If  a furnace,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a lateral  canal,  as  in 
the  fand-furnace  above  mentioned,  be  carried  to  a confiderable  height 
above  the  part  where  this  canal  enters  it,  and  it  it  be  filled  with  fuel  to  the 
top,  and  clofely  covered,  the  fuel  will  burn  no  higher  than  up  to  the  up- 
per fide  of  the  canal  through  which  the  air  paffes  of!  ; and  in  proportion 
as  this  lower  part  of  the  fuel  confumes,  it  will  be  fupplied  by  that  above, 
which  falls  down  in  its  place.  Hence  in  this  furnace,  called  an  athanor%  a 
conftant  heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a confiderable  length  of  time  without 
attendance.  Fig.  6. 

The  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  fuel,  is  com- 
monly made  to  widen  a little  downwards,  that  the  coals  may  fall  the  more 
freely'  ; but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at  bottom  may  be  too 
itrongly  preffed.  A fmall  apertuie  is  made  oppolite  to  the  canal  or  Hue, 
or  a number  of  openings  according  to  the  fixe  of  the  furnace  and  the  degree 
of  heat  required,  for  fupplying  the  air,  which  is  more  conveniently  admit- 
ted in  this  manner  than  through  the  grate,  as  the  inter flices  of  the  grate 
are  in  time  choaked  up  by  the  allies. 

This  furnace  is  defigned  only  for  heating  bodies  exterior  to  it.  Its 
canal  or  flew,  as  in  the  land  furnace  already  deferibed,  paffes  under  a fand- 
bath  or  water-bath  ; at  the  farther  end  of  which  it  rifes  perpendicularly  to 
to  fuch  a height,  as  may  occafion  a fufficieut  draught  of  air  through  the 
fire. 

The  fl  ue  may"  be  fo  wide  as  to  eorrefpond  to  the  whole  height  of  the 
fire-place.  A regifler,  or  Aiding  plate,  placed  between  the  flue  and  the 
furnace,  enables  us  to  increale  or  diminifh  this  height,  and  conlequently 
the  quantity  of  fire,  at  plealure.  If  the  fpace  beneath  the  flue  be  inclofed  to 
the  ground,  the  heat  in  this  cavity  will  be  confiderable  enough  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  fome  ufcful  purpofes. 
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With  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  the  fixed  ones  are  built 
of  bricks,  cemented  together  by  fome  good  loam  or  clay.  Any  kind  of 
loam  or  clayey  compo'fition  that  is  of  a proper  degree  of  tenacity,  which, 
when  made  into  a pafte  with  water  and  well  worked,  does  not  flick  to  the 
fingers,  and  which,  when  thoroughly  dried,  neither  cracks  nor  melts  in 
a vehement  firej  is  fit  foi  this  ule.  1 he  purer  and  more  tenacious  clays, 
require  to  have  their  tenacity  leffened  by  an  admixture  of  fand,  or  rather 
of  the  fame  kind  of  clay  burnt  and  grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  llrong  iron  or  copper  plates,  li- 
fted to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  or  more  with  the  fame  kind  of  clayey  com- 
pofition  ; which  for  this  ufe  may  be  beaten  with  fome  horle-dung,  chop- 
ped ftraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow.  b 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a bnfinefs  of  moderate  extent, 
may  be  formed  alfo  of  the  larger  kind  of  the  common  black-lead  melting- 
pots  ; by  cutting  a door  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  the  afh-pit,  another 
above  this  for  the  fire  place,  and  introducing  a circular  iron  grate  of  fuch. 
a fize  that  it  may  reft  between  the  two  doors.  A particular  account  of  the 
method  of  preparing  thefe  furnaces  for  different  ufes  may  be  feen  in  the 
fir  ft.  part  of  the  Commercium  Philofophieo-technicum,  lately  publifhed : 
“ ft’ hey  are,  however,  liable,  by  the  repetition  of  violent  heats,  to  a kind  of 
calcination  like  inflammable  fubftanccs;  and  the  heat  is  not  regulated  with, 
fuflicient  exa&nefs* 

“ In  confideration  of  thefe  inconveniences,  Dr  Black  has  contrived  one 
of  the  moft  Ample  and  elegant  furnaces  that  we  are  yet  acquainted  with. 
Befides  its  durability,  it  will  be  found,  though  but  one  inftrument,  to  an- 
fwer  all  the  purpofes  cither  of  the  pra&ical  or  fpeculative  chemift.  Plate  I* 
Fig.  7.  and  8. 

Explanation  o/’Plate  I. 

“ Fig.  1.  A common  ftove  which  ftands  on  feet,  and  is  moveable  from 
place  to  place. 

A,  The  body  of  the  ftove. 

B,  Its  feet. 

C,  The  grate,  which  is  that  ufed  in  Dr  Black’s  furnace,  tp  be  after- 
terwards  deferibed,  and  which  we  would  recommend  as  the  beft  for  every1 
kind  of  portable  furnace. 

Fig.  2.  A wind- furnace. 

A,  Its  dome. 

B,  The  door  for  fupplying  fuel,  and  placing  the  matter  to  be  wrought  on* 

C,  The  chimney. 

D,  The  door  of  the  afh-pit. 

E,  The  regifter,  or  damping-plate. 

Fig.  3.  The  furnace  moft  commonly  ufed  for  fufion  in  a crucible. 

A,  The  beginning  of  its  chimney  from  the  back-part. 

B,  The  mouth  of  the  furnace,  ferving  as  the  door. 

C,  The  regifter. 

Fig.  4.  Plan  of  a wind -furnace  when  defigned  for  a reverberatory. 

A,  The  iron  bars,  which  cannot  well  be  Ihotyn,  but  may  very  eafily  be 
conceived. 
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B,  A retort,  fupported  on  the  bars. 

C,  The  neck  of  the  retort,  coming  out  at  an  aperture  of  the  furnace 

in  the  oppohte  fide  of  the  door  B,  Fig.  2. 

Tig.  r.  Plan  of  a wind-furnace  when  defigned  for  a fand-bath. 

A,  A long  iron  plate,  one  end  of  which  clofely  fliuts  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace. 

B,  A ledge  of  free-flonc  or  brick-work. 

C,  The  mouth  of  the  canal. 

x),  T he  door  for  admitting  fuel. 

Registers,  See.  as  in  the  other  furnaces. 

Fig  6.  An  athanor. 

A,  The  tower,  which  has  a cover  at  the  top  B when  ulea. 

C,  The  fire-place. 

D,  T he  alh-pit. 

! E,  E,  An  oblong  frame  of  metal  or  ftone  connc&ed  to  the  tower  A. 

F,  F,  A chamber  connefted  to  the  fire  place  C,  and  continued  up  to 
the  chimney  G.  Above  this  chamber  the  reft  of  the  frame  is  lined  with: 

U°H,  H,  Which  being  covered  with  fand,  and  heated  by  the  long  range 
cf  fire  in  the  chamber  below,  forms  the  fand-heat. 

I,-  The  Regifler, 

*•  Rig.  y.  and  8.  Dr  Black’s  furnace  *.  To  render  our  deferiptioit 
cf  this  mffroment  as  fnViple  as  pofliblc,  let  the  reader  fuppofe  that  the 
body  of  the  common  ftove,  fig.  1.  is  made  of  an  oval  form,  and  clofed 
at  each  end  by  a thick  iron  plate.  The  upper  plate  or  end  of  the  fur- 
nace is  perforated  with  two  holes  : one  of  thefe,  A,  is  pretty  large,  and  is 
often  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  ; the  other  hole,  B,  is  of  an  oval  form,  and 
is  intended  for  ferewing  down  the  vent  upon. 

“ The  undermoft  plate  or  end  of  the  furnace  has  only  one  circular 
hole,  fomevvhat  nearer  to  One  end  of  the  ellipfc  than  the  other  ; hence  a 
line  palling  through  the  centre  of  both  circular  holes  lias  a little  obliquity 
forwards  : this  is  fhown  in  fig.  8.  which  is  a fe&ion  of  the  body  of  the 
furnace,  and  exhibits  one  half  of  the  upper  and  one  half  of  the  under  nearly 
correfponding  holes.  The  afh-pit,  fig.  7.  and  8.  C,  is  made  of  an  elliptical 
form  like  the  furnace ; but  is  fomewhat  wider,  fo  that  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  goes  within  the  brim  ; and  a little  below  there  is  a bor- 
der, X>,  fig*  8.  that  receives  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Except  the  holes 
of  the  damping-plate  E,  fig.  7.  and  tf.  the  parts  are  all  dole  by  means 
of  a quantity  of  foft  lute,  upon  whiefi  the  body  of  the  furnace  is  prefled 
down,  whereby  the  joining  is  made  quite  tight : for  it  is  to  be  obfer- 
ved,  that  in  this  furnace  the  body,  afh-pit,  vent,  and  grate,  are  all 
feparate  pieces,  as  the  furnace  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  woikman. 
The  grate  C,  fig.  1 . is  made  to  apply  to  the  outfide  of  the  lower  part  or 
circular  hole  : it  confiils  of  a ring  fet  upon  its  edge,  and  bars  likewii'e  fet 
on  their  edgC3.  From  the  outer  part  of  the  ring  proceed  four  pieces  of 

. iron, 

* Thofe  who  wtfli  to  he  provided  wtth  Dr  Black’s  furnace,,  may  apply  to  Mr  John 
Sibbald  in  College  wynd,  Edinburgh.  They  may  be  procured,  of  different  fizes,  from 
i,.  i : 10?.  to  L.  z : 10  s.  price.  This  rcntleman  has  had  the  advantage  of  making  lh«fo 
huftr  umenta  under  the  immediate  iu/pcition  of  l>r  black. 
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iron,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  ferewed  on  : it  is  thus  kept  out  of 
the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  and  preferred  from  the  extremity  of  the  heat, 
whereby  it  lafts  much  longer.  The  fides  of  the  furnace  are  luted,  to 
coniine  the  heat,  and  to  defend  the  iron  from  the  a&ion  of  it.  The  luting 
is  fo  managed,  that  the  infide  of  the  furnace  forms  in  forrte  meafiure  the 
figure  of  an  inverted  truncated  cone. 

“ We  have  thus  combined  the  two  figures  7.  and  8.  in  order  tc> 
deferibe  as  exa&ly  as  pollible  this  furnace  in  its  entire  (late;  but  to  pre- 
vent confufion,  it  muft  be  underitood,  that  fig.  7.  reprefents  the  body  of 
the  furnace  with  its  bottom  received  within  the  alh-pit.  As  in  this 
figure,  then,  we  could  not  exhibite  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  we  have  in 
fig.  8.  fuppolcd  the  body  of  the  furnace  to  be  cut  down  through  its 
middle  ; whereby  one  half  of  the  undermolt  hole,  with  a proportional  part 
of  the  grate  G applied  to  it,  is  exhibited  along  with,  and  nearly  oppoied 
to,  one  half  of  the  upper  hole  F ; the  fame  hole  which  in  fig.  7.  is  re- 
presented in  its  entire  (late  by  A.  By  Fig.  8.  then,  the  relation  of  the 
upper  and  under  holes  to  one  another  is  explained.  It  is  alfo  to  be  un- 
dcrltood,  that  the  alh-pit  of  fig.  8.  is  not,  like  thebudy  of  the  furnace,  di- 
vided in  its  middle,  but  is  the  alh-pit  of  fig.  7.  only  detached  from  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  border  D,  on  which  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace  is  received. 

“ Now  to  adapt  this  furnace  to  the  different  operations  in  chemiftry, 
we  may  fir  ft  obferve,  that  for  a melting-furnace  We  need  only  provide  a 
covering  for  the  upper  hole  A,  which  in  this  cafe  is  made  the  door  of  the 
furnace.  As  this  hole  is  immediately  over  the  grate,  it  is  very  convenient 
for  introducing  and  examining  from  time  to  time  the  fubllances  that  are 
to  be  afted  upon.  The  cover  for  the  door  may  be  a flat  and  fquare  tyle 
or  brick.  Dr  Black  ufually  employs  a lort  of  lid  made  of  plate- iron,  with 
a rim  that  contains  a quantity  of  luting.  The  degree  of  heat  will  be 
greater  in  proportion  as  we  heighten  the  vent  B,  and  to  the  number  ot 
holes  we  open  in  the  damping-plate  E : by  this  means  the  furnace  may 
be  employed  in  mod  operations  in  the  way  of  eflaying  ; and  though  it 
docs  not  admit  of  the  introduftion  of  a muffle,  y et  if  a (mall  piece  of  brick 
is  placed  upon  its  one  end  in  the  middle  of  the  grate,  and  if  large  pieces 
of  fuel  are  employed,  fo  that  the  air  may  have  free  paflage  through  it^ 
metals  may  be  eflayed  in  thip  lurnace  without  coming  in  contaft  with  the 
fuel.  It  may  therefore  be  employed  in  thofe  operations  for  which  a 
muffle  is  ufed  ; and  in  this  way  lead  and  fundry  other  metals  may  be 
brought  to  their  proper  calces. 

“ When  we  wifh  to  employ  this  furnace  for  thofe  diftillations  requiring 
an  intenfe  heat,  the  earthen  retort  is  to  be  fufpended  by  means  of  an  iron, 
ring,  having  three  branches  (landing  up  from  it,  fig-  9’  ^ r*nS  ^ianS3 

down  from  the  hole  A about  one  half  foot;  fo  that  the  bottom  of  the^re- 
tort  refls  upon  the  ring,  and  is  immediately  hung  over  the  fuel.  * lie 
opening  between  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  A is  filled  up  with  broken 
crucibles  or  potflierds,  and  thefe  are  covered  over  with  afhes,  which  tran  - 
tnit  the  heat  very  (lowly.  This  furnace,  then,  anfwers  for  diftmationa 
performed  with  the  naked  fire.  Dr  Black  has  alfo  had  fome  o t cm 
provided  with  a hole  in  the  fide  from  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  lflue  , 
and  in  this  way  he  has  dillilled  the  phofphrous  qf  urine,  which  lequu  ea 


a very  llrong  heat< 
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« For  diftillations  with  retort:,  performed  in  the  fand-bath,  thete  is  am 
iron-pot  (fin.  to.)  fitted  for  the  opening  of  the  furnace  A,  and  tins  .s  em- 
ployed as  a fand-pot.  In  thefe  affiliations  the  rent  B becomes  the  door 
of  the  furnace,  and  it  is  more  cafily  kept  t.ght  than  when  on  the  de. 
When  it  thus  ferres  Tor  the  door,  it  may  he  covered  with  a lid  ol  char 

C°“  Thi s'ftmnaee  anfwers  very  well  too  for  the  common  ftfllp  part  of 
which  may  be  made  to  enter  the  opening  A,  and  iang  over  i e 1 • 
this  cafe,  likewife,  the  vent  B is  the  door  of  the  furnace,  by  which  frefh 
fuel  is  to  he  added  : but  in  ordinary  delation*  it  is  never  neceffary  to 
add  frefh  fuel ; and  even  in  the  deflation  of  mercury,  phofphours  of  urine, 
and  indeed  during  any  procefs  whatever,  the  furnace  generally  contains 
fufficient  to  finifh  the  operation  ; fo  effedually  is  the  heat  preferved  from 
diflipation,  and  the  consumption  of  the  fuel  is  fo  very  flow. 


» On  the  fubjeft  of  furnaces,  we  cannot  pafs  over  a very  excellent  one 
contrived  by  Dr  Price.  Though  it  is  perhaps  not  neceffary  m the  lels 
operofe  proceffes  in  pharmacy  ; yet  we  think  an  explanation  of  it  may  be 
entertaining  and  ufeful  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  plate  of  this  in- 
rument  is  taken  from  an  excellent  drawing  in  the  poffeflion  or  our  inge- 
nious friend  Dr  Schwediauer. 


Explanation  oj ’Plate  II. 

This  furnace  confills  of  four  feparate  pieces:  the  body,  or  largeft 
cylinder,  divides  in  two  at  the  part  marked  M.  1 he  outermoll  or  largeft 
furnace  is  made  of  the  compofition  ufualiy  employed  in  England  for  ma- 
king the  blue  crucibles,  but  with  a larger  proportion  of  clay.  It  is  ftrongly 
braced  with  iron,  as  exprefied  in  the  drawing,  with  ferews  to  tighten  the 
circular1  braces,  which  prefs  on  and  fecure  the  vertical  bars.  llicie  bais 
are  terminated  at  each  end  by  a clamp,  which  could  not  very  well  be 
exprefied  in  the  draught  The  front  of  the  furnace  is  alfo  fecureu  in  the 
part  moft  liable  to  fufferby  the  expanfion  in  heating  with  an  iron  plate. 

« In  the  lower  divifion  is  placed  a tripod  with  a circular  ring,  which- 
fupports  a grate  which  may  occaiiomilly  be  changed.  I he  tripod  by 
means  of  pieces  of  brick  placed  under  the  legs,  may  be  raifed  according 
to  the  intended  depth  of  the  fire 

“ In  the  larger  furnace,  as  thus  deferibed,-  may  be  placed  a flill,  fand- 
pot,  water-bath  evaporating  veflel,  and  the  like  The  fire  is  to  he  fed 
by  the  aperture  B,  and  th  .frnoke  pafies  off  by  the  flue  C,  whofc  dimen- 
lions  are  fhown  by  the  dot  ■ d lines.  Hie  fire  is  eafily  regulated,  by  taking 
partly  or  entirely  out  the  doors  of  the  air  draughts  D and  F. 

“ A muffle  may  be  placed  and  worked  at  B,  this  aperture  being 
made  of  a proper  fhnpe  for  that  purpofe,  the  fuel  being  put  in  at  top. 
The  muffle  being  removed,  a retort  may  be  placed  fo  as  to  have  its  neck 
puffed  through  the  fame  aperture  ; and  if  it  be  an  earthen  or  coated  glafa 
one,  may  he  worked  in  the  naked  fire,  or  with  what  is  called  a fire  of  fup- 
prefiion. 

This  larger  furnace  may  he  alfo  ufed  as  a wind-furnace,  or  melting- 
furnace  ; but  is  rather  larger  than  common  experiments  require : it  will, 
however,  give  a very  ftrong  heat  when  employed  for  that  purpofe. 

“ The 
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«*  The  cylinder  marked  A,  fig.  3.  is  compofed  of  a thick  iron  plate 
properly  fattened  to  two  rings  of  iron  connected  by  perpendicular  bars,  to 
•which  alfo  the  plate  is  ftrongly  riveted. 

“ It  is  ftuck  very'full  of  nails,  whofe  points  projedting  inwardly  hold 
pieces  of  crucibles  put  between  them  edgewife  ; and  thefe  are  covered  with 
a luting  of  Windfor  loam,  Sturbridge  clay,  and  fome  glafs-grinders  fand, 
which  partly  vitrifying,  renders  the  whole  very  compact. 

“ This  cylinder  is  put  into  the  other,  Supported  on  the  grate,  and  fo 
placed  that  its  apertures  may  correfpond  with  thofe  .of  the  larger. 

“ It  thus  affords  a furnaGe  in  which  a fmaller  iand  pot,  retort,  or  muffle 
.may  be  worked,  as  in  the  former.  It  is  a much  more  convenient  wind- 
furnace,  being  fed  at  top,  and  the  mouth  of  it  covered  with  a kind  of  tile  of 
:the  fame  materials  with  the  outer  furnace,  which  is  to  Hide  ba  kvvards  and 
forwards  over  it.  This  method  of  charging  a wind  furnace  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  putting  in  the  crucibles  and  fuel  through  a door  la- 
terally. 

“ In  this  furnace  a very  intenfe  heat  may  be  excited,  which  the  air- 
draughts  will  afford  the  operator  means  of  regulating  to  the  greateft  ex- 
. adlnefs  By  a proper  choice  of  fuel,  and  fome  addrefs  in  managing  the 
fire,  the  moll  refradtory  metals  (platina  perhaps  excepted)  may  be  futed  in 
it.  The  regulus  of  manganefe  has  been  obtained  in  it  ; and  fteel  melts 
without  a flux  in  a few  minutes. 

“ It  fhould  be  obferved  that  the  fize  of  the  flue  is  full  large,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  occafionally*clofed,  partly  by  pieces  of  brick  of. different 
fizes  according  to  the  intended  purpofe 

“ The  fmaller  cylinder,  marked  C in  the  plan  (fig  2.).  is  compofed  as 
that  juft  deferibed,  but  without  'the  aperture  for  the  muffle,  though  it 
would  not  be  amifs  to  have  a fimilar  but  fmaller  aperture  in  this  alfo  It 
would  thus  work  a little  ftill,  faud-pot,  bath,  &c.  but  its  flue  fhould  be 
confiderably  narrowed  with  flips  of  brick  or  tiles. 

“ As  a melting-furnace  it  anfwers  verywell  for  any  heat  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  melting  call  .iron.  It  can  with  care  be  made  to  f fc  .fteel. 
It  feems  particularly  adapted  to  experiments  on  Imall  quantities  of  metal, 
glafs,  or  the  like,  as  it  requires  little  fuel,  and  yet  gives  a fufficient  heat. 

“ The  grate  of  this  cylinder  is  faftened  to  it,  and  it  rells  on  three  fm  -u 
projections  on  the  outfide  at  top,  by  which  it  catches  on  the  ring  o the 
iecond  cylinder,  and  thus  hangs  in  it. 

“ It  fhould  be  obferved,  that  when  thefe  cylinders  are  ufed,  the  upper 
juncture  fhould  be  pointed  round  and  well  clofed  with  fire-lute;  an  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  fprinkle  in  fome  charcoal-duft,  which  wi  ul<  » 
both  by  excluding  air  and  by  other  means,  to  prevent  the  fcorification  o 
the  iron,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  fome  little  ufe  in  retaining  tlie  vat,  or  at 
leaft  will  hinder  the  cold  air  from  coming  up  and  chilling  t le  li  is. 

“ The  chimney  of  this  furnace  is  about  eight  feet  high,  and  nearly  fix 
inches  fquare  in  the  area  of  its  cavity  ; but,  if  circiunftances  ha  punutui, 
fhould  have  been  at  leaft  twelve  feet  high  and  much  thic  ci  t an  1 -S. 
However,  with  thefe  difadvantages,  it  works  very  well ; but  wou  pio  a y 
give  a much  fiercer  heat,  had  the  fituation  of  it  fuficred  t c c lmney 

•more  lofty  and  maffivc.  . , . . ,0  « j l_ 

Ci  The  conftruftion  of  this  furnace  requires  a lateral  flue.  I us  < 
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fittingly  braced  with  iron  in  the  part  near  the  furnace;  for  otherwise  it  will 
infallibly  fall  to  pieces  after  thf  furnace  has  been  ufed  for  a few  times. 

“ Let  it  be  remarked,  that  opening  all  the  air-draughts  and  unftopping 
the  flue,  does  not  produce  the  greatcll  heat,  for  reafons  which  tflofe  who 
have  ftudied  the  principles  of  the  excitation  of  fire  can  readily  aiTign,  but 
which  cannot  be  readily  explained  to  others.  Their  fize  is,  however, 
proper  on  other  accounts. 

“ It  fhould  be  further  noticed,  that  if  this  kind  of  furnace  i3  made  on  a 
{mailer  feale.  it  will  require  an  enlargement  of  the  flue  and  door  to  more 
than  the  proportional  fize  ; and  that  when  made  very  fmail,  the  third  cylin- 
der may  of  courfe  be  omitted  : but  the  bracing  ftrongly,  and  luting,  are 
indiipenfably  requifite  in  furnaces  of  every  dimenfiun.” 

Baths. 


Where  a ftrong  degree  of  heat  is  requifite,  as  in  the  fufiqn  of  metals, 
&c.  the  veffel  containing  the  fubjedl-matter  is  placed  among  the  burning 
fuel,  or  immediately  over  it  : this  is  called  operating  in  a nakrd  jire. 
Where  a fmaller  heat  is  fufficicnt,  and  the  veffel  employed  is  either  of 
glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  the  fanJ-bath  or  water- 
bath  is  ufed  to  defend  the  veffel  from  the  immediate  action  of  the  fire,  and 
to  render  the  heat  ltfs  fluctuating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  particular  advantages  and  inconveniences. 
In  water,  the  heat  is  equal  through  every  ptirt  of  the  fluid  ; whereas  in 
fand,  it  varies  In  different  parts  of  one  perpendicular  line,  decreafing  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be  made  to  receive,  or  to  tranfmit 
to  veffels  immerfed  in  it,  above  a certain  degree  of  heat,  viz.  that  which 
is  fufficicnt  to  make  it  boil  ; and  hence  it  fecures  effectually  againft  any 
danger  of  an  excefs  of  heat  in  thole  operations  wherein  the  product  would 
be  injured  by  a heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water:  but  this  advan- 
tage renders  it  ufelefs  for  procefles  which  require  a greater  heat,  and  for 
which  fand  or  other  like  folid  intermedia  are  neceffarily  employed.  There 
is  this  convenience  ailo  in  the  fand-bath,  that  the  heat  may  be  readily  di- 
minifhed  or  incrcafed  about  any  particular  veffel,  by  raifing  it  higher  out 
of  the  fand  or  finking  it  deeper  ; that  different  fubieCls  may  be  expofed  to 
different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire  ; and  that  it  keeps  the  veffels  Heady. 
x he  fand  made  choice  of  fliould  be  a large  coarfe- grained  kind,  feparateef 
from  the  finer  parts  by'  wafhmg,  and  from  little  ftones  by  the  fieve. 

CoatinCj  ^/'Gla^ses,  Lutes, 


Some  proof ffes  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs  veffels  in  a* naked 
fire.  For  thefe  purpofes,  veffels  made  of  the  thinnell  glafs  fhould  be 
chofen  ; for  thefe  bear  the  fire,  without  cracking,  much  better  than  thofe 
which  are  thicker  and  in  appearance  ftronger. 

All  glaffts,  or  other  veffels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  muff  be 
caut.oufly  neakd,  .that  is,  heated  by  flow  degrees:  and  when  the  procefs 
is  limfbed,  they  fhould  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where  the  veffel  is  to 
be  broken  to  get  out  the  preparation,  as.  in  fomc  fublimations : in  this 
cale  it  is  more  adv.leable  to  expefe  the  hot  glafs  fuddenly  to  the  cold  air, 
Which  will  foon  occahon  ,t  to  crack,  than  to  endanger  throwing  down  the 
lubmned  matter  among  the  feces  by  a blow. 

As 
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As  a defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  the  contaft 
of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frelh  fuel,  &c.  the  glafs  13  to  be  coated  over,  to 
the  thicknefs  of  about  half  a crown,  with  Windfor  loam,  foftened  with 
water  into  a proper  confidence,  and  beaten  up  with  fome  horfe-dung,  op 
with  the  other  clayey  compofitions  above  mentioned. 

Thefe  compofitions  ferve  alfo  as  a lute,  for  fectiring  th,e  jun&ures  of  the 
vefiels  in  the  diftillation  of  the  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  of  animals  : for  the 
-diftillation  of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moiftened  with  a folution  of 
fixed  alkaline  fait  inftead  of  water.  For  moft  other  purpofes,  a piece  of 
wet  bladder,  or  a pafte  of  flour  and  water,  or  of  linfeed  meal  (that  is,  the 
cake  left  after  the  expreflion  of  oil  of  linfeed),  are  fufficient  lutes. 

“ Sometimes  clay  and  chalk  are  mixed  up  into  a paile,  and  fpread  up- 
on flips  of  paper  ; and  fometimes  gum  arabicis  ufea  indead  of  the  clay, 
and  mixed  up  in  the  fame  manner. 

“ Wet  bladders  contraft  fo  ftrongly  by  drying,  that  they  not  unfre- 
quently  break  the  veffcls : And  the  fat  lute  of  Mr  Macquer,  which  is  a 
compofition  of  clay  and  chalk  with  oil,  is  too  dole  for  moil  operations. 
Where  very  elaftic  fteams  are  to  be  condenfed,  we  are  often  obliged,  even 
when  the  common  lutes  are  employed,  to  leave  or  make  an  opening  which 
may  be  occafionally  -flopped  by  a plug : By  this  means  we  give  paffage  to  a 
part  of  thefe  vapours,  which  prevents  the  burfting  of  the  vefiels,  and  faci- 
litates the  condenfation  of  the  reft.  If  we  wifli  to  colled  incondenfible 
vapours,  we  receive  them  into  a jar  inverted  under  a bafon  of  water  or 
quickfilver.  as  dire&ed  in  our  Analyfis  of  Vegetables  by  fire. 

«<  Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  required  fome  other  kinds  of  lutes  for 
joining  vefiels  together  in  operations  requiring  a ftrong  heat,  and  for  li- 
ning furnaces.  Four  parts  of  fand  and  one  of  clay  anfwersbeft  for  luting  : , 
but0 for  lining  the  infide  of  furnaces,  fix  or  {even  parts  of  fand  to  one  of 
clay  is  neeeflary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  contraction  and  confequent  crack- 
ing of  the  clay,  which  it  moft  readily  does  when  freeft  of  fand.  Befides 
this  lute  immediately  next  to  the  fire,  three  parts,  by  weight,  of  charcoal, 
to  one  of  common  clay,  are  firft  mixed  in  a dry  powder,  and  as  much  wa- 
ter is  to  he  added  as  will  make  them  form  into  balls  of  the  confidence  oi 
fnow  : thefe  halls  are  beat  very  firm  and  compaft,  by  means  of  a hammer, 
on  the  infide  of  the  furnace,  to  the  thicknei^  of  about  one  inch  and  a half : 
the  other  lute  is  fpread  over  this  to  about  the  thicknefs  of  "half  an  inch  ; 
and  this  too  is  beat  folid  by  means  of  a hammer,  and  allowed  to  dry  flow 
]y,  that  all  cracks  and  iiflures  may  be  prevented.  After  the  body  of  the? 
furnace  is  thus  lined,  the  vent  is  applied  and  lined  in  the  fame  manner'; 
and  the  whole  being  dried,  which*  requires  a long  time,  a fire  is  kindled 
in  the  furnace,  which  is  gradually  heated  a day  or  two,  and  then  is  railed 
to  the  greateft  intenfity  : By  thefe  means  the  whole  luting  acquires  a 
hardnefs  equal  to  that  of  free-ftone.  Thefe  are  the  lutes  recorn menr  e 
and  ufed  by  Dr  Black ; and,  except  for  fome  operations  in  metallurgy, 
the  Doftor  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  thought  of  emp  o\ing  c rar 

coal  as  an  ingredient  for  the  lining  of  furnaces  ’ , 

The  few  fun  pie  lutes,  here  deferibed,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  the 
purpofes  of  the  more  operofe  compofitions  recommended  ior  teem 
tions  by  the  chemical  writers. 
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Vessels. 

In  this  place,  I fhall  only  give  the  operator  a few  general  cautions  with 
Regard  to  the  matter  of  the  veffels  defigned  for  containing  the  fubjeft  ; “ and 
refer  their  defeription  to  the  plates,  and  to  the  account  of  the  operations 
in  which  they  are  employed. 

“ Metalline  veffels  poifefs  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  bear  fudden  al- 
terations of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  being  very  ftrong,  fo  as  to  b?  capable 
of  confining  elaflic  fleams  but,  except  thofe  made  of  gold  or  filver,  they 
are  readily  corroded  by  acids,  even  by  the  milder  ones  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Copper  ones  are  corroded  alfo  by  alkaline  liquors,  and  by  fotne  neutral 
ones,  as  folutions  of  fal  ammoniac.  It  is  obfervable,  that  vegetable  acids 
do  not  aft  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  fo  much  as  by  {landing  in  the  cold  ; 
for  even  lemon- juice  may  be  boiled  in  a clean  copper  vefTel,  without  re- 
ceiving from  it  any  tafle  or  ill  quality  ; whereas,  in  the  cold,  it  foon  dif- 
folves  fo  much  as  to  contraft  a pernicious  taint.  The  tin,  with  which 
copper-veffels  are  ufually  lined,  gives  likewile  a fenfible  impregnation  to 
acid  juices ; and  this  impregnation  alio  is  prqhably  not  innocent,  more 
efpecially  as  a quantity  of  lead  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  tin.  “ From 
the  want  of  tranfparency  in  thefe  veffels,  we  are  alfo  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  feeing  the  different  changes  during  the  operation. 

“ The  earthen  veffels  pofTefs  none  of  the  delirable  qualities  for  chemi- 
cal operations,  except  that  of  fuflaining  very  violent  degrees  of  heat,  with- 
out being  melted  or  otlicrwife  changed.  Thefe  veffels  are  lefs  liable  to 
external  cracks  from  fudden  applications  of  heat  and  cold,  when  they  are 
made  with  a certain  proportion  of  fand,  than  with  pure  clay.  Black-lead, 
too,  mixed  with  the  clay,  make9  the  veffels  fullain  violent  degrees  and  fudden 
alterations  of  heat  furprifingly  well:  crude  clay,  reduced  to  a kind  of  fand  by 
violent  heat,  and  then  mixed  with  raw  clay,  is  alfo  found  to  furnifh  veffels 
excellently  fitted  for  thofe  operations  where  fand  might  be  corroded  : but 
of  all  others,  the  mofl  perftft  kind  of  earthen  ware  is  porcelain,  compofed 
of  the  finefl  clay  mixed  with  a ftony  matter  capable  of  melting  in  a violent 
heat : This  however  is  too  coftly  an  article  for  general  ufc.  Reaumur  dif- 
covered  a method  of  imitating  porcelain,  by  melting  the  coarfer  kinds  of 
glafs  with  a mixture  of  fand  and  clay  : this  has  beep  found  to  be  nearly  of 
the  colour  of  porcelain,  to  be  much  flronger  than  glafs,  and  to  bear  the 
mofl  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  that  we  have  occafion  to  apply. 
There  has  not  hitherto  been  any  manufacture  of  this  ware;  till  then  it 
will  not  probably  come  into  general  uie.” 

The  Common  earthen  veffels  are  of  a loofe  porous  texture ; and  hence  are 
apt  to  imbibe  a confiderable  quantity  of  ceitain  liquids,  particularly  of  thofe 
of  the  faline  kind ; which  foon  difeover  their  penetrating  the  vefTel,  by  fhoot- 
jng  into  faline  efflorefeencts  on  the  outfidc.  Thofe  which  are  glazed  have 
their  glazing  corroded  by  acids  ; Ivy  vinegar,  and  the  acid  juices  of  fruits, 
as  well  as  by  the  llronger  acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  And  as  this 
glazing  confifls  chiefly  of  vitrified  lead,  the  impregnation  which  it  com- 
municates to  thefe  liquors  is  pf  a very  dangerous  kind.  If  vinegar  be 
-boiled  for  fome  time  in  a glazed  earthen  vefTel,  it  will  yield,  on  being  in- 
flated, a pure  faccharum  faturni,  that  is,  a fait  compofed  of  lead  and 
the  acetous  acid  ; of  which  hereafter.  ^ 

Tfce  veffels  cajled,  from  their  Jurdnefs  and  ftimpaftnefsjjW  ware,  are 

in 
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in  good  mcafure  free  from  the  inconvenience,  of  the  courier  earthen  one. 
Their  glazing  being  a part  of  the  clay  itfelf,  foperScially  vitrified  by  mea™ 
of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears  to  be  proof  agafnll  acids 

Gtafi-sefa Is  fuffer  no  corrofion,  and  give  no  taint,  in  any  of  the  nhar 
m a ceu tic  operations.  “ When,  therefore,  they  are  made  of  a proper thin- 
nefs,  when  they  are  well  annealed,  and  when  blown  into  a fpherical  form 
fo  that  the  heat  may  be  equally  applied,  they  are  preferable  to  all  others 
where  great  and  hidden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  to  take  place* 
and  where  llrength  is  not  required  : What  is  called  the  flirt-claf,  which 
contains  a quantity  of  lead  in  its  compofition,  is  the  beft  for  chemical 
purpofe-.  Having  made  thefe  general  remarks,  we  next  come  to  deferibe 
the  particular  inftruments  ufed  in  pharmacy  : but  as  the  nature  and  ufes 
of  each  will  be  better  underftood  after  reading  the  following  chapter,  and 
the  proceffes  in  which  they  are  employed,  we  fhall  here  only  give  a’fhort 
explanation  of  the  figures  of  thefe  inftruments ; and  to  which  the  reader 
may  occaiionally  recur  in  going  over  the  fequel  of  the  work. 

Explanation  (t/Tlate  III. 


“ Fig  i.  An  evaporating  pan,  being  fuch  a feaion  of  a globe  of  glafs 
as  is  bell  fitted  for  expofing  a large  furface. 

“ Fig.  2.  The  chemical  phial  or  matrafs,  furnilhed  with  a long  neck  for 
allowing  the  vapours  raifed  by  heat  or  mixture  to  circulate  and  be  conden- 
fed,  whereby  their  efcape  is  prevented. 

• “ Pig.  3.  A retort  and  receiver  together,  to  fhow  their  conneftion  du- 

ring, dillillation  or  fublimation.  The  receiver  is  of  a conical  figure ; whereby 
the  fleams  have  more  room  to  circulate  and  condenfe.  Dr  Black  has 
found  this  form  more  convenient,  when  we  wifh  to  get  out  fublimed  mat- 
ter. 

“ In  the  laft  figure  was  reprefented  an  example  of  the  diJUllatio  per 
l at  us,  or  the  dillillation  by  the  retort  and  receiver  ; and  it  is  ufed  in  all 
cafe3  where  nice  operations  are  required,  or  where  metallic  veffels  would 
be  corroded  by  the  contained  matter.  The  dijiillatio  per  afcenfuin  is  per- 
formed by, 

“ Fig.  4.  A copper  ftill. 

“ A,  The  body  of  the  ftill,  containing  the  matter. 

“ B,  rl  he  head  of  the  ftill  into  which  the  vapour  immediately  arifes ; 
this  is  made  to  fit  very  clofely  to  the  body,  fo  as  to  require  little  or  no 
luting.  . 

“ C,  A pipe  iffuingfrom  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head,  and  defend- 
ing to  C,  is  received  into  the  pipe  D. 

“ D,  The  pipe  or  worm  defending  into  a large  veflel  E of  copper,  con- 
taining a quantity  of  cold  water  to  keep  the  pipe  cool,  and  thereby  faci* 
litate  the  condeniation  of  the  vapours.  - < 

“ F,  The  further  extremity  of  this  pipe,  coming  out  at  an  opening,  in 
the  under  part  of  the  veflel  E ; from  this  extremity  the  condenfed  matter 
diftills. 

“ This  inftrument  is  on  the  conftru&ion  uf  d and  recommended  by  Dr 
Black,  and  varies  a little  from  the  common  form.  The  Do&or  finds  it 
unneceflary  that  the  pipe  D fhould  be  made  ferpentine,  which  render* 
the  cleaning  of  it  very  difficult  and  uncertain.  1 * 

Fig-  5*  A f paratory,  for  feparating  oil  from  water. 
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*«  This  inftrument  is  provided  with  two  tubes,  A»  B,  proje&ing  from 
near  its  neck  ; and  it  is  managed  thus  : If  the  oil  to  be  feparated  is  fpcci- 
fically  lighter  than  water,  the- veffel  is  gently  inclined  to  one  tide,  in  order 
to  pour  out  the  oil,  which  from  its  lightnefs  has  aleended  into  the  tube  : 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  oil  is  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  the  vclfel,  with 
its  mouth  /hut,  is  to  be  inverted,  that  the  oil  at  its  bottom  may  be  brought 
to  fink  into  one  of  the  tubes  ; from  which  it  is  to  be  poured  till  the  water 
begins  to  come  off  along  with  it-  when  the  mouth  of  the  tube  is  to  be  in* 
ftantly  (hut  by  the  top  of  a finger  It  is  obvious,  that  to  manage  this  in- 
ftrument  properly,  requires  considerable  addrefs  and  dexterity. 

“ Fig.  6.  An  oblong  glafs  veffel,  the  under  part  of  which  is  kept  fyt, 
when  intended  to  fublime  folid  matters,  and  the  upper  part  is  kept  cool, 
whereby  the  vapour  is  condenfed  in  the  form  of  a cake  at  the  top.  The 
mouth  of  the  veffel  is  to  be  ilopt  by  a cotton  ftopple.  This  method  is  not 
fo  well  fitted  for  large  operations  as  the  retort  and  receiver. 

“ Fig.  7.  An  adopter,  which  is  a receiver  that  has  a pipe  iffaing  from 
Its  farther  extremity,  and  which  is  received  into  another  receiver  or  adop- 
ter ; we  may  increafe  or  diminifh  the  number  of  receivers  at  pleafure.  ft 
may  be  ufcful  for  the  condenfation  of  very  elaltic  vapours,  as  thofe  of  the 
cuuftic  volatile  alkali,  vitriolic  ether,  &c.  The  receivers  in  this  inftru- 
ment  are  of  the  ufual  jform,  and  may  (how  wherein  that  recommended  by 
Dr  Black  differs. 

“ Fig  8.  A retort-funnel  for  pouring  in  liquors,  fo  as  to  prevent  touch- 
ing the  neck  of  the  retort ; and  it  is  neceffary  that  in  drawing  out  the  fun- 
nel we  fhould  keep  it  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  whereby  the 
drop  hangs  from  the  under  edge  of  the  funnel,  and  therefore  cannot  touch 
the  infide  of  the  retort. 

“ Fig.  9.  A crucible,  which  is  angled  at  the  top  for  the  conveniency 
of  pouring  out  the  contained  matter.  It  is  narrow  below  for  receiving 
frnall  quantities,  which  in  a larger  compafs  might  be  lefs  eafily  brought  out. 
The  black-lead  and  clay  crucibles  are  often  aded  on  by  faline  matters,  and 
fometimes  deftroyed  by  the  inflammable  matter  of  the  black-lead  : they, 
however,  anfwer  much  better  for  fufing  metals  than  thofe  of  clay  and  fand. 
Thefe  laR  anfwer  bell  for  faline  fubffances  ; but  being  more  liable  to 
break  than  the  other,  they  may  be  made  fecurer  by  inclofing  the  crucible 
containing  the  matter  within  another  crucible,  and  filling  up  the  intcr- 
flices  with  fand.  * 

“ The  crucible  in  this  figure  Hands  upon  a pcdeftal,  which  is  a piece 
of  clay  or  brick  betwixt  the  crucible  and  the  grate,  to  prevent  the  cold 
air  ftriking  the  bottom  whilft  the  top  is  hot ; in  which  cafe  the  crucible 
generally  breaks  to  pieces.  To  prevent  the  fuel  from  falling  in,  we  ufe 
covers  made  of  clay,  or  we  invert  another  crucible  upon  that  containing 
the  matter,  and  fecure  the  joining  by  a proper  lute. 

4t  Fig.  1 o.  A pair  of  crucible  tongs  for  puting  in  or  taking  out  the  mat- 
ter to  be  wrought  011.” 


, Weights. 

Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufe  of  in  this  Country  • one 
in  the  merebandife  of  gold  and  filver  ; the  other  for  almoft  all  goods  be- 
^des.  The  fir  ft  we  call  Troy,  the  Utter  Averdupois  weight. 
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The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces ; the  ounce 
into  twenty  pennyweights;  and  the  pennyweight  into  twenty-four grains 
The  Avcrdupois  pound  is  divided  into  fixteen  ounces;  and  the  ounce  into 
fixteen  parts,  called  drams. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories  (which  is  the 
only  one  made  life  of  in  this,  Dr  Lewis’s,  work)  is  that  of  the  goldfmiths 
divided  in  the  following  manner:  6 J 


The  pound 
The  ounce 
The  dram 
The  fcruple 
The  grain  is 


T 

- 


contains  J 
equal  to  the 


twelve  ounces, 
eight  drams, 
three  fcruples. 
twenty  grains, 
goldfmiths  grain. 


The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Averdupois,  but  the  ounce 
and  the  dram  greater.  The  Troy  pound  contains  5670  grains;  the  Aver- 
dupois 7000  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains ; the  Aver- 
dupois only  437v*  1 he  T.roy  dram  60;  the  Adverdupois  dram  fome* 

what  more  than  27.  Eleven  drams  Averdupois  are  equal  to  five  drams 
Troy  ; twelve  ounces  Averdupois  to  nearly  eleven  ounces  Troy  ; and  nine- 
teen pounds  Averdupois  to  fomewhat  more  than  twenty  three  pounds 
T roy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned  great  confufion  in  the 
pra&ice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  druggills  and  grocers  fell  by  the  Averdu- 
pois weight,  the-  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any  weights  ad- 
jf.iled  to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drams,  ufing  for  all  above 
Averdupois.  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all  compofitions,  where 
the  ingredients  are  preferibed,  fome  by  pounds  and  others  by  ounces,  they 
are  taken  in  a wrqng  proportion  to  each  other;  and  the  fame  happens 
when  any  are  directed  in  leffer  denominations  than  the  ounce,  as  thefe 
fubdivifions,  ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  are  made  to  a different  ounce. 
The  mercurial  plafter  of  the  late  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  mercurial  cerate  of 
the  prefent,  if  compounded  by  the  Averdupois  weight,  contain  about 
pne-fixth  lefs  quickfilver  than  if  mads,  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  the  Troy. 
This  error  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  be  received  in  fome  former  editions  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia  itfelf ; but  is  now  happily  removed. 


Measures. 


The  meafures  employed  with  us  in  pharmacy  are  the  common  wine 
meafures. 

A gallon  "1  f eight  pints  [libra.) 

The  pint  > contains  < fixteen  ounces. 

The  ounce  J (_  eight  drams. 

By  a fpoonful  is  Underftood  in  the  London  difpenfatory  the  meafure  of 
half  an  ounce  ; in  the  Edinburgh,  it  was  half  an  ounce  weight  in  fyrups, 
and  three  drains  in  diftilled  waters. 

Though  the  pint  is  called  by  Latin  writers  libra  or  pound,  there  is  not 
any  known  liquor  of  which  a pint-meafure  anfwers  to  that  weight.  A 
pint  of  the  highefl  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a pound  by  above  half 
an  ounce  ; a pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of  three  ounces ; and  a 
pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more  than  two  pounds  and  a quarter. 
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« The  Edinburgh  College,  fenfible  of  the  many  errors  from  the  promis- 
cuous ufe  of  weights  and  meafures,  and  of  different  kinds  of  thefe,  have  in 
the  lall  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia  entirely  rejected  meafures,  and  em- 
ploy the  Troy  weight  in  dire&ing  the  quantity  either  of  foiid  or  fluid  fub- 
ttances.  ) hey  have,  however,  taken  all  pofiible  care  that  the  proportion 
of  the  fimplcs  and  llrength  of  the  compound,  fhould  neither  be  increafed 
nor  diminifhed  by  this  alteration.  This  change  in  the  Edinburgh  Phaima- 
copceia  mull  be  very  particularly  adverted  to.” 

A table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids  may  on 
many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  aflifting  the  operator  in  regulating  their 
proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  for  fhowing  the  comparative  gravities  of 
the  fluids  themfelves.  1 have  therefore  drawn  up  fuch  a table  for  a pint, 
an  ounce,  and  a dram  meafure,  of  thofe  liquids,  whofe  gravity  has  been 
determined  by  experiments  that  can  be  relied  on.  1 he  wine  gallon  con- 
tains 231  cubic  inches  ; whence  the  pint  contains  28^,  the  ounce  i-r*** 
-and  the  dram  T*4i  of  a cubic  inch. 


Pint  weighs 

Ounce 

meafure 

weighs 

Dram 

meafure 

weighs 

W - « 

v 2 c 

(A 

c 

«n 

C 

Inflammable  Spirits. 

§ -5  “ 

B 

to 

V- 

« 

iEthereal  fpirit  of  wine 

11  1 36 

336 

42 

Highly-rC&ified  fpirit  of  wine 

12  5 20 

380 

47* 

Common-rectified  fpirit  of  wine 

13  2 40 

400 

5° 

Proof  fpirit  - 

14  1 36 

-426 

53 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait 

14  4 48 

438 

55 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre 

15  2 40 

460 

57* 

Wines. 

Burgundy  - 

14  1 36 

426 

53 

. Red  Port  - - - 

15  1 36 

45  6 

57 

Canary 

15  6 40 

475 

59* 

Expressed  Oils. 

Oil  olive  - 

14  0 0 

420 

52* 

Linfeed  oil 

142  8 

428 

534. 

r Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  turpentine  - - 

12  1 4 

364 

45* 

of  orange-peel 

408 

51 

of  juniper-berries 

419 

52 

of  rofemary 

430 

154 

of  origanum  - 

■ 432 

54 

of  caraway-feeds 

43  2 

54 

of  nutmegs  - - - 

436 

54* 

of  favin  - 

443 

55* 

of  hyffop  ... 

of  cummin-feed 

, 443 
448 

55* 

56 

of  mint  -' 

448 

56 

of  pennyroyal  - • 

450 

1 Oil 
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Pint  weigh. 

Ounce 

meafurc 

weigh? 

Dram 

meafurc 

weighs 

Essential  Oils  continued. 

Oil  of  dill-feed  - - 

of  fennel-feed 
of  cloves  - 

of  cinnamon 
of  faflafras  - 

ounces 

drams 

grains 

CM 

.5 

*«3 

L- 

to 

457 

458 
476 
576 
5°3 

•Jk 

£ 

*e8 

to 

57 

57 

59i 

49v 

63 

Alkaline  Liquors. 

Lixivium  faponarium,  Pbarm.  Lond. 

16  o o 

480 

60 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac  - • 

17  1 10 

5 1 5 

Strong  foapboilers  ley 

17  6 24 

534 

67 

Lixivium  tartari 

24  0 0 

720 

90 

Acid  Liquors. 

464 

58 

Wine-vinegar  - - 

’5  3 44 

Beer-vinegar 

»5  <>  56 

476 

5 9t 

Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fait 

17  4 0 

Vs 

654- 

Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre 

20  2 40 

610 

76 

Strong  oil  of  vitriol 

28  5 20 

860 

*°7i 

Animal  Fluids. 

Urine  ... 

15  5 20 

470 

59 

Cows  milk  - - - 

15  6 40 

475 

59i 

Affes  milk  - 

160  0 

480 

60 

Blood  - 

1614 

484 

60-I- 

Waters. 

456 

Diftilled  water  - - 

15  1 50 

57 

Rain-water  - * 

15  2 40 

460 

57t 

Spring-water 

»5  3 *2 

462 

58 

Sea-water  - * 

1 5 5 20 

470 

59 

Quicksilver 

214  5 20 

6440 

805 
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CHAPTER  lit. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Operations. 


S E -C  T.  I. 

Solution. 

SOlution  is  an  intimate  commixture  of  folicl  bodies  with  fluids  into 
one  feemingly  homogene  liquor.  The  diffolving  fluid  is  called  a 
incnjlruuvi  or  folvent ; and  the  body  diffolved  is  called  the  f'Avcnd. 

“ Obje&ions  hare  been  made,  and  perhaps  with  propriety,  tothele  terms  ; 
as  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  two  bodies  uniting  in  foliation  reciprocally 
on  each  other:  there  is,  howjevr,  no  danger  from  the  words  thcmfdvcs, 
if  we  do  not  derive  them  from  a millaken  theory.  .Solution  cannot  take 
place,  except  one  of  the  bodies,  at  leaft,  be  in  a fluid  ftate  ; and  this  flui- 
dity is  effe&ed  either  by  water  or  fire  : hence  foiution  is  faid  to  be  per- 
formed in  the  humid,  or  in  the  dry  way.  Thus,  for  in  (lance,  if  any  quan- 
tity of  brimftone  is  diffolved  in  a foiution  of  fixed  alkali,  the  brimftone  is 
faid  to  be  diffolved  in  the  humid  way  ; but  if  the  brimftone  is  diffolved  by 
melting  it  in  a pan  with  the  dry  alkali,  the  foiution  is  faid  t-o  be  done  in 
the  dry  way.  The  hepar  fulphuris  is  the  fame  in  both.  Another  kind  of 
foiution  refembling  that  by  the  dry  way,  is,  lvowever,  to  be  carefully  di- 
ftlnguifhed  from  it : If,  for  example,  a piece  of  Glauber’s  fait  is  put  into 
a pan  over  the  fire*,’  the  fait  very  foem  affumes  a liquid  ftate  ; but  on  con- 
tinuing the  heat,  it  lofes  its  fluidity,  and  becomes  a white  powder  : this 
powder  is  nothing  but  the  fait  freed  from  its  water,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
very  refra&ory.  This  liquidity  depended  on  the  water  of  eryftallifation, 
being  enabled  by  the  heat  to  keep  the  fait  in  foiution,  and  fhc  fait  ceafed 
to  be  fluid  as  loon  as  its  cryftallifing  water  was  evaporated.  This  kind  of 
foiution,  then,  differs  not  from  the  firft,  or  humid  way. 

“ If  one  of  the  two  bodies  to  be  united  is  tranfpaicnt,  the  foiution,  if 
complete,  is  a tranfparent  compound  : this  is  the  cafe  in  folutions  of  alka- 
lis and  calcareous  earths  in  acids.  But  if  the  foiution  is  opaque  and  milky, 
as  is  the  cafe  with  foap  and  water,  it  is  then  coniidered  as  incomplete.” 
The  principal  mtnftrua  made  ufe  of  in  pharmacy  are,  water,  vinciis 
fpirits,  oils , acid  and  alkaline  liquors. 

tV diet  is  the  menftrnum  of  all  falts,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of  animal- 
gellies.  Of  falts,  it  difTolves  only  a determinate  quantity,  though  of  one 
kind  of  fait  more  than  another;  and  being  thus  faturated , leaves  any  addi- 
tional quantity  of  the  fame  fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  quantities  of  water 
which  different  falts  respire  for  the  diffolutio*.  Mr  Eller  has  given  a 
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large  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  r„, 
the  year  1750,  from  which  the  following  table  l extracted  f 


Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  diftiUcd  water  diffolved, 


Of  Refined  fugar, 

Green  vitriol 
Blue  vitriol 
White  vitriol 
Epfom  fait 
Purified  nitre  ' 

Soluble  tartar 
Common  fait 
Sal  gemmae 

Sal  catharticus  Glauberi 
Seignette’s  fait 
Alum 

Sal  ammoniac 
Vitriolated  tartar 
Salt  of  hartfhom 
Sugar  of  lead 
Cream  of  tartar 
Borax 


oz.  dr.  gr. 

24  o o 

940 

900 

4 4 0 

400 
400 
400 
3 4 0 

3 4 0 

3 4 0 

300 
240 
240 
1 4 o 

1 4 o 

12  0 
I O O 

o 4 20 


Though  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  making  thefe  expe- 
riments, it  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  the  proportions  of  the  fcveral  falls, 
foluble  in  a certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  found  exaftly  the 
fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.  Salts  differ  in  their  folubility  according 
to  the  degree  of  their  purity,  perfe&ion,  and  drynefs  : the  vitriols,  and 
the  artificial  compound  falts  in  general,  differ  remarkably  in  this  rcfpe&, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  impregnated  with  the  acid  ingredient. 
Thus  vitriolated  tartar,  perfectly  neutralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  di- 
lution : the  matter  which  remains  in  making  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre  (fee 
Part  I II.  Chap.  viii.  Se&.  6.)  is  no  other  than  a vitriolated  tartar ; and  it 
diffolves  fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator  is  obliged  to  break  the  retort  in 
order  to  get  it  out;  but  on  adding  more  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  diffolves 
with  cafe.  Hence  many  have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over-proportion  of 
acid  in  this  preparation  ; and  we  frequently  find  in  the  fhops,  under  the 
name  of  vitriolated  tartar,  this  acid  foluble  fait.  The  degree  of  heat  oc- 
cafions  alfo  a notable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fait  taken  up : in  very 
cold  weather,  ei^ht  ounces  of  water  will  diffolve  only  about  one  ounce  of 
nitre  ; whereas  in  warm  weather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up  three 
ounces  or  more.  To  thefe  circumftances  are  probably  owing,  in  great 
part,  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  proportional  folubilities  of  falts,  as 
determined  by  different  authors.  It  is  obfervablc  that  common  fait  is  lefs 
affe&ed  in  its  folubility  by  a variation  of  heat  than  any  other ; water  in 
a temperate  ftate  diffolring  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water  : and 
accordingly  this  is  the  fait  in.  which  the  different  experiments  agree  the 
bed.  In  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann,  and  Petit,  the  pro- 
portion of  this  fait,  on  a reduftion  of  the  numbers,  comes  out  exa6lly  the 
fame,  viz.  three  ounces  of  the  fidt  to  eight  of  water*.  Dr  Brownrfgg 

makes 
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makes  the  quantity  of  fait  a little  more ; Dr  Grew,  a dram  and  a fcruple 
more  ; and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the  above  table,  four  drams  more  : fo  that 
in  the  trials  of  fix  different  perfons,  made  probably  in  different  circum- 
flancts,  the  greatefl  difference  is  only  one-fixth  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
fait ; whereas  in  fome  other  falls  there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice 
the  quantity  of  the  fait.  In  the  experiments  from  which  the  table  ia 
drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of  between  40  and  42  degrees  of 
Farcnheit’s  thermometer,  or  above  freezing  by  about  one-feventh  of  the 
interval  between  freezing  and  the  human  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined : the  firfl  is  taken  from 
Dr  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from  Neumann. 


Eight  ounces  of  water  diffolyed 

Of  fixed  alkaline  fait 

Sal  diureticus  - - * - 

Sugar-candy^both  brown  and  white 
Sugar  of  milk  - * 

Effential  fait  of  forrel 


oz.  dr.  gr. 


above  8 

© 

0 ' 

8 

0 

0 

- - 9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

20 

Though  water  takes  up  only  a certain  quantity  of  one  kind  of  fait,  yet 
when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  Rill  diffolve  fome  portion  of  another  ; 
and  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will  (fill  take  up  a tliiid, 
without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  The  principal  experiments  of  this  kind 
that  have  been  made  relative  to  pharmaceutic  fubjefls,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  table;  of  which  the  two  full  articles  are  from  Grew,  and  the 
others  from  Eller. 


Water,  3 2 parts  by  weight  j 


'Nitre 

Sal  ammoniac 

IO' 

r* 

Common  fait 

Nitre 

IO 

*-» 

Nitre 

U* 

Fixed  alkali 

7 

s 

1,1 

Common  fait 

CT3 

£ 

Nitre,  near 

2 

Volatile  alkali 

u. 

Nitre 

4 

2f 

Sal  ammoniac 

* r C “ 

Common  fait 

-J 

Soluble  tartar 

-a 

Nitre 

2 

Vitriolated  tartar 

> 

O 

Fixed  alkali 

2 

w ■« 

*3 

Glauber’s  fait 

Nitre 

I 

lu 

Epfom  fait 

’-3 

Sugar 

6 

.Borax 

.Fixed  alkali 

2 . 

Sal  ammoniac 
Common  fait 
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% In  regard  to, the  other  clafs  of  bodies  which  water  is  a menftruum  for, 
viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  gelatinous  kind,  there  is  no  determinate  point  of 
faturation : the  water  unites  readily  with  any  proportions  of  them,  form- 
ing with  different  quantities  liquors  of  different  confiflencies.  This  fluid 
takes  up  likewife,  when  aflifted  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  rc- 
fins,  as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ; the  folutions  of  which,  though  imperr 
_/ir7,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but  turbid  and  of  a nnlky  hue,  are  neverthe- 
lefs  applicable  to  valuable  puipofcs  in  medicine.  Tt  mingles  with  vinou9 
fpiiits,  with  acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes  fume  of 
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the  more  fubtile  parts  of  effential  oils,  fo  as  to  become  impregnated  with 
their  fmell  and  talle. 

Reftified^/Wr  of  •wine  is  the  menftruum  of  the  effential  oils,  refinsrand 
camphor  of  vegetables  ; of  the  pure  diflilled  oils,  and  feveral  of  the  colour- 
ing and  medicinal  parts  of  animals  ; of  fome  mineral  bituminous  fubllances, 
as  of  ambergris  ; and  of  foaps,  though  it  does  not  aft  upon  the  expreffed 
oil  and  fixed  alkaline  lalt,  oi  which  foap  is  compofed  : whence,  if  foap  con- 
tains any  furperfluous  quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  lalt,  it  may  by  means 
of  this  menftruum  be  excellently  purified  therefrom.  It  diffolves,  by  the 
affiflance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts  ; and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones, 
compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the  fal  diure- 
ticus,  or  of  the  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous  acid,  as  alfo  the  fait  of 
amber,  &c.  It  mingles  with  water  and  with  acids  j not  with  alkaline 
lixivia. 

Oils  diffolve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  animal-fats,  mineral 
bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubllances,  particularly  lead.  The 
expreffed  oils  are,  for  mod  of  thefe  bodies,  more  powerful  menitrua  than 
thofe  obtained  by  diftillation  ; as  the  former  are  more  capable  of  fuftain- 
ing,  without  injury,  a ftrong  heat,  which  is  in  moil  cafes  neceffary  to  en- 
able them  to  aft.  It  is  faid,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  diffolve  in 
three  ounces  of  expreffed  oil,  particularly  that  of  linfeed;  but  requires  fix 
ounces  of  elTential  oil,  as  that  of  turpentine. 

All  acids  difiolve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  fubftan- 
ccs.  The  different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  aftion  upon  thefe  lalt;  one 
diffolving  only  fome  particular  metals ; and  another,  others. 

The  vegetable  acids  diffolve  a confiderable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  tin  ; ?.nd  extraft  fo  much  from  the  metallic  part  of  antimony, 
as  to  become  powerfully  emetic  : They  diffolve  lead  more  readily,  if  the 
metal  is  previoufly  calcined  by  fire,  than  in  its  metallic  Hate. 

The  marine  acid  diffolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper ; and  though  it  fcarce 
afts  on  any  other  metallic  fubftance  in  the  common  way  of  making  dilu- 
tions, it  may  neverthelefa  be  artfully  combined  with  them  all  except  gold. 
The  corrofive  fublimate,  and  antimonial  caultic  of  the  fhops,  are  combina- 
ions  of  it  with  mercury  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  effefted  by 
applying  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to  the  fubjefts,  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  ftrongly  heated. 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menftruum  of  all  metallic  lubltances,. 
except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony  ; of  which  two,  t e proper 
folvent  is  a mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  called  aqua  regia. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diffolves  zinc  and  iron.  In 
its  concentrated  ftate/and  affifted  by  a boiling  heat,  it  may  be  ma  e to  cor 
rode,  or  imperfeftly  diffolve,  mod  of  the  other  metals.  - 

**  The  aerial  acid  diffolves  iron,  zinc,  and  calcareous  cart  j ait  o e 
folutions  muft  be  condufted  without  heat.” 

Alkaline  lixivia  diffolve  oils,  refinous  fubllances,  and  fulphur.  Their 
power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quicklime  , in  antes  o w 
occur  in  the  preparation  of  ioap,  and  in  the  common  c'auftio.  1US a ^ 
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ted,  they  reduce  the  fieih,  bones,  and  other  folid  parts  of  animals,  into  a 
gelatinous  matter 

“ This  increafed  acrimony  in  alkaline  falts,  is  owing  to  the  abftra&ion 
of  their  fixed  air ; that  acid  having  a greater  attraction  for  quicklime  than 
for  alkalis 

Solutions  made  in  water  and  in  fpirit  of  wine  poffefs  the  virtues  of  the 
body  diffolved  ; vvhilft  oils  generally  fhcathe  its  adlivity,  and  acids  and 
alkalis  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and  fpjrituous  liquors  are  the  pro- 
per niepilrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters. 

Moll  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eaiily  effedted,  by  pouring  the  men- 
ftruum  on  the  body  to  be  dilfolved,  and  fuffering  them  to.  Hand  together 
for  fome  time  expofed  to  a fuitable  warmth.  A ftrong  heat  is  generally 
requifite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to  perform  their  office  ; nor 
will  acids  adl  on  fome  metallic  bodies  without  its  affiftance.  The  adlion 
of  watery  and  Fpirituous  menllrua  is  likewife  expedited  by  a moderate  heat ; 
though  the  quantity  which  they  afterwards  keep  diffolved  is  not,  as  fome 
fappbfe,  by  this  means  increafed  : all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take 
up,  more  than  they  would  do  in  a longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the 
heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again.  This  at  lealt  is  moll  commonly  the  cafe,  though 
there  may  be  fome  inilances  of  the  contrary". 

The  adtiorl  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  diffolve,  is  generally  ac- 
companied with  heat,  eftervefcence,  and  a copious  difeharge  of  fumes. 
The  fumes  which  arife  during  the  diffolution  of  fome  metals  in  the  vitrio- 
lic acid,  prove  inflammable  : hence  in  the  preparation  of  the  artificial  vi- 
triols of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator  ought  to  be  careful,  efpccially  where 
the  folution  is  made  in  a narrow  mouthed  veffel,  left  by  the  imprudent  ap- 
proach of  a candle  the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet  on  fire.  “ This  vapour  is  the 
inflammable  air  of  Dr  Prieftley  and  other  modern  chemifts.” 

1 here  is  another  fp.ecies  of  folution,  in  which  the  moiftuve  of  the  air  is 
the  menftruum.  Fixed  alkaline  falts,  and  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind,  com- 
pofed  of  alkaline  falts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  foluble  earths  and  any 
acid,  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome  metallic  falts,  on  being  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  a moift  air,  gradually  attract  its  humidity,  and  at  length  be- 
come liquid.  Some  fubf^anccs,  not  diffolublc  by  the  application  of  water 
in  its  gr offer  form,  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  are  eaiily  liquefied  by  this 
flow  action  of  the  acreal  moiftuve,  *1  Ins  procefs  is  termed  delimitation. 

SECT.  II. 

Extraction. 

THE  liquors  which  diffolve  certain  fubilances  in  their  pure  (late, 
ferve  likewife  to  ex  trail  them  from  admixtures  of  other  matter. 
Thus  re&ified  ipirit  of  wine,  the  menftruum  of  effential  oils  and  refins, 
takes  up  the  virtues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  as  water  does 
t lofe  of  the  mucilaginous  and  inline  ; the  inactive  earthy  parts  remaining 
untouched  by  both.  Water  extradts  likewife  from  many  plants,  fub- 
ftauces  which  by  themfelves  it  has  little  effeft  upon  ; even  effential  oils 
leing,  as  we  have  formerly  obferved,  rendered  foluble  in  that  fluid  by  the 
admixture  of  gummy  and  feline  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate 
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in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic  plants,  and  mod 
of  the  bitters  and  aftringents,  yield  their  virtues  to  this  menllruum. 

Extra&ion  is  performed,  by  macerating  or  Jleeping  the  fubjeft  in  its  ap- 
propriated menllruum  in  the  cold  $ or  digejling  or  circulating  them  in  a 
moderate  warmth  ; or  infujing  the  plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  fufier- 
ing  them  to  hand  in  a covered  veil'd  till  grown  cold;  or  actually  boiling 
them  together  for  fome  time.  “ If  the  vegetable  matter  is  itfelf  fuccu^ 
lent  and  watery,  it  is  fometimes  only  neceflary  to  exprefs  the  juice,  and 
evaporate  it  to  the  proper  confidence.” 

The  term  digejlion  is  fometimes  ufed  for  maceration  ; and  in  this  cafe  the 
procefs  is  dircfled  to  be  performed  ‘without  heat : where  this  circumftance 
is  not  exprefied,  digelli«n  always  implies  the  ufe  of  heat.  Circulation 
differs  from  digeftion  only  in  this  ; that  the  lleam,  into  which  a part  of 
the  liquor  is  refolved  by  the  heat,  is,  by  means  of  a proper  difuofition  of  the 
veflds,  condenfed  and  conveyed  back  again  upon  the  fubjedL  Digeition 
is  ui'ually  performed  in  a matrafs  (or  bolt-head),  Florence  flallc,  or  the 
like  ; either  of  which  may  be  converted  into  a circulatory  vefiel,  by  in- 
verting another  into  the  mouth,  and  fecuring  the  juncture  with  a piece 
of  wet  bladder.  A fingle  matraisr  if  its  neck  is  very  long  and  narrow, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effc&ually  ; the  vapour  cooling  and  condenfing 
before  it  can  rife  to  the  top  : in  a vefiel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  of  the  mod  volatile  liquors  we  know  of,  may  be  boiled  without'  any 
confiderable  lofs : the  ufe  of  this  inllrument  is  likewife  free  from  an  incon* 
venience,  which  may  in  fome  cafes  attend  the  other,  of  the  uppermod 
vefiel  being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As  the  long-necked  matrafles  here  re- 
commended, are  difficultly  filled  or  emptied,  and  likewife  very  dear,  a long 
glafs  pipe  may  be  occalionally  luted  to  the  fhorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extra£lion  ; but  by'this  means  proves  as  injurious 
to  fome  iubftances,  by  occafioning  the  menllruum  to  take  up  their  grofier 
and  more  ungrateful  parts,  as  it  is  necelfary  for  enabling  it  to  extract 
the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacumor  logwood  impart  little  to  aqueoua 
liquors  without  a boiling  beat ; whild  even  a fmall  degree  of  warmth 
proves  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine  bitter  of  carduus  benedi6tus.  1 hia 
plant,  which  infufed  in  boiling,  or  digetled  in  fenlibly  hot  water,  gives  out 
a naufeous  talle,  fo  offenfive  to  the  ftomach  as  to  promote  vomiting,  yields 
to  the  cold  element  a grateful  balfamic  bitter,  the  mod  elegant  ilomachic 
of  the  (hops. 

As  heat  promotes  the  difiolving  power  of  liquids  ; fo  cold,  on  the  other 
hand,  diminifiles  it.  Hence  tindlures  or  extra&ions  made  by  a confi- 
derable heat,  depofite  in  cold  weather  a part  of  their  contents,  and  thus 
become  proportionably  weaker : a circumdance  which  deferves  particular 
regard. 


SECT.  III. 

Depuration. 

THERE  are  different  methods  of  depurating  or  purifying  liquors  from 
their  feculencies,  according  as  the  liquor  itfelf  is  more  or  lefs  tena- 
cious, or  the  feculent  matter  of  greater  or  lefs  gravity. 
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Thiil  fluids  readily  depofite  their  more  ponderous  impurities  upon 
{landing  at  reft  for  feme  time  in  a cool  place  ; and  may  then  be  decanted y 
or  poured  off  clear,  by  inclining  the  veffcl. 

Glutinous,  unftuous,  or  thick  fubftances,  are  to  be  liquefied  by  a iuit- 
able  heat ; when  the  groffer  feculencies  will  fall  to  the  bottom  ; the 
lighter  arifing  to  the  fmface,  to  be  defpumated  or  feummed  oft. 

Where  the  impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as  to  fubiide  freely  to 
the  bottom,  nor  fo  light  as  to  ante  readily  to  the  furface,  they  n ay  be 
feparated  in  great  meafure  by  colature  through  {trainers  of  linen,  woollen, 
or  other  cloth ; and  more  perfcftly  by  filtration  through  a foft  bibulous 
kind  of  paper  made  for  this  ufe. 

The  grey  paper  which  covers  pill-boxes  as  they  come  from  abroad,  is 
one  of  the  heft  for  this  purpofe  ; it  does  not  eafily  break  when  wetted,  or 
tinge  the  liquor  which  paffes  through  it,  which  the  reddifli  foit  called 
blofifiom  paper  frequently  does.  The  paper  is  fupported  by  a funnel  or  piece 
of  canvas  fixed  m a frame.  When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to 
put  fome  draws  or  fmall  fticks  between  the  paper  mid  its  Tides,  to  prevent 
the  weight  of  the  liquor  from  prefling  the  paper  fo  clofe  to  it,  as  not  to 
allow  room  for  this  fluid  to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafes  a funnel  made  of 
wire  is  put  betwixt  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.  There  is  alfo  a kind 
of  glafs  funnel  with  ridges  down  its  fides  made, on  purpofe  for  this  ufe. 

Glutinous  and  unftuous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafily  pafs  through  the 
pores  of  a filter  or  drainer,  are  clarified  by  beating  them  up  with  whites  of 
eggs ; which  concreting  or  growing  hard  when  heated,  and  entangling  the 
impure  matter,  arife  with  it  to  the  furface  : the  mixture  is  to  be  gently1 
boiled  till  the  feum  begins  to  break,  when  the  veflel  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  the  cruft  taken  off,  and  the  liquor  paffed  through  a flannel 
bag. 

Decantation,  colature,  and  filtration,  are  applicable  to  mod  of  the  me- 
dicated liquors  that  ftand  in  need  of  purification.  Defpumation  and  cla- 
rification very  rarely  have  place  ; fince  thefe,  along  with  the  impurities  of 
the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  its  medicinal  parts.  1 bus,  if  the  decoc- 
tion of  poppy  heads,  for  making  diacodium,  be  folicitoufly  feummed  or 
clarified  (as  fome  have  been  accuftomed  to  do),  the  medicine  will  lofe  al- 
moft  all  that  the  poppies  communicated  ; and  inftead  of  a mild  opiate, 
turn  out  little  other  than  a plain  fyrup  tif  fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  thatitlie  common  forts  of  filtering  paper  are 
apt  to  communicate  a difagreeable  flavour  : and  hence  in  filtering  fine 
bitters,  or  other  liquor,  whofe  gratefulnefs  is  of  primary  confequence, 
the  part  which  paffes  through  firft  ought  to  be  kept  apart  for  inferior  pur- 
jKifes. 

SECT.  IV. 

Crystallisation. 

WATER,  aflifted  by  heat,  diflblves  a larger  proportion  of  mod  faline 
fubftances  than  it  'can  retain  when  grown  cold : hence,  on 
the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a part  of  the  fait  feparates  from  the  men- 
•ftruum,  ami  concretes  at  the  fides  and  bottom  of  the  vcffel.  The  concre- 
tions. 
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Cryflallifation. 


tions,  unlefs  too  haftily  formed  by  the  fudden  cooling  of  the  liquor,  or 
dillurbed  in  their  coalei'cence  by  agitation,  or  other  like  caufes,  prove 
tranfparent  and  of  regular  figures,  refembling  in  appearance  the  natural 
fprig-cryllals. 

Salts,  diffolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  may  in  like  manner  be 
recovered  from  it  in  their  cryitalline  form,  by  boiling  down  the  folution, 
till  fo  much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled  as  that  the  remainder  will  be  too 
little  to  keep  the  fait  diffolved  when  grown  pcrfe&ly  cold  It  is  cu- 
Itomaiy  to  continue  the  evaporation  till  the  lalt  fhows  a difpofition  to 
concrete  even  from  the  hot  water,  by  forming  a pellicle  on  that  part 
which  is  leaft  hot,  viz.  on  the  furface.  If  large,,  beautiful,  and  perfe&ly- 
fignred  cryltals  are  required,  this  point  as  fomewhat  too  late  : for  if  the 
fait  thus  begins  to  coalcfce  whiLft  confidcrably  hot,  on  being  removed  into 
a cold  place  its  particles  will  run  too  haftily  and  irregularly  together  ; the 
pellicle  at  the  fame  time  falling  down  through  the  liquor,  and  thus  pro- 
ving a farther  difturbance  to  the  regularity  of  the  cryflallifation. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfection,  the  evaporation  mull  be 
gentle,  and  continued  no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor,  let  fall 
on  a cold  glais  plate,  difeover  cryitalline  filaments.  \Vhen  this  mark  of 
fufficient  exhalation  appears,  the  veflel  is  to  lie  immediately  removed  from 
the  fire  into  a lefs  warm,  but  not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a cloth  to 
prevent  the  accefs  of  cold  air,  and  confequently  the  formation  of  a pellicle. 

“ The  fixed  alkalis,  efpecially  the  mineral,  when  ful:y  faturated  with 
fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid,  affume’a  cryitalline  form  ; but  thefe  cryftals 
are  not  fo  perfect  as  when  the  fame  alkalis  are  united  with  the  other  acids. 
The  volatile  alkalis  cannot  cryllallife,  becaufc  they  efcape  before  the  men- 
ftruum  exhales.”  , 

Sonic  even  of  the  other  neutral  falts,  particularly  thofc  of  which  certain 
metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis,  are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid, 
as  not  to  exhibite  any  appeaiance  of  cryflallifation,  unlefs  fome  other fub- 
ftauce  be  added,  with  which  the  water  has  a greater  affinity.  The  l able 
of  Affinity  fhows  that  fuch  a fubllance  is  f'pirit  of  wine  ; by  the  prudent 
addition  of  which,  thefe  .kinds  of  falts  feparate  freely  from  the  menftruum, 
and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftals,  fcarce  obtainable  by  airy  other 
means. 

The  operator  mufl  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpirit ; left, 
inflead  of  a gradual  and  regular  cryllrallifation,  the  bafis  of  the  fait  be 
haftily  precipitated  in  a powdery  form.  One-twentieth  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  liquor  will  in  molt  cafes  be  a fufficient,  and  in  fome  too 
large  a quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them  dif- 
folved: and  hence,  if  a mixture  of  two  or  more  be  diffolved  in  this  fluid, 
they  will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryllallife  at  different  periods  of  the  eva- 
poration. Upon  this  foundation,  falts  are  freed,  not  only  from  fuch 
impurities  as  .water  is  not  capable  of  diflblving  and  carrying  through  the 
pores  of  a filter,  but  likewife  from  admixtures  of  one  another  ; that  which, 
•requires  moft  water  to  diffolve  in,  fhooting  firfl  into  cryftals. 

“ It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  a fait,  when  cryilallifing,  Hill  retains  and 
combines  with  a certain  portion  of  water:  this  water  is  not  cffential  to 
the  fait  as  a fait,  but  is  effential  to  a fait  as  being  cryllallifed  ; it  is  there- 
£oxc  called  by  the  chemifts  the  *water  of  cryflallifation.  T he  quantity  of 
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this  water  varies  in  different  falts  : In  fome  of  them,  as  in  Glauber  s fait, 
alum,  and  copperas,  it  makes  up  about  one  halfof  their  weight ; in  others, 
as  in  nitre,  common  fait,  and  efpccially  fclenite.-*,  it  is  in  very  unail  quan- 
tity. As  falts  unite  to  the  water  of  their  cryftallifation  by  their  attrac- 
tion for  water  alone,  we  accordingly  find  that  this  water  is  perfectly'  pure, 
and  contains*  in  complete  cryltals,  no  fubftance  foreign  to  the  fait.  Salts 
not  only  differ  in  the  quantity  of  water  neceffary  to  their  folution,  but 
fome  of  them  alfo  (though  by  no  means  generally)  are  foluble  with  equal 
facility  in  cold  as  in  hot  water.  Sometimes,  then,  we  employ  evapora- 
tion ; fometimes  cooling;  and  at  other  times  both  thefe  expedients  aie 
ufed  alternately,  to  feparate  different  falts  difTolved  in  the  fame  liquor.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  thole  which  are  nearly,  or  equally  foluble  in  cold 
as  in  boiling  water,  can  only  be  cryftallifed  by  evaporation;  thofe  again, 
Much  are  much  more  foluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water,  are  to  be  fe- 
parated  by  cooling.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  is  common  or  marine  fait:  of 
the  latter  is  nitre  or  falpetre.  It  remains,  then,  that  we  fhould  know 
how  to  feparate  thefe  two  falts,  when  both  of  them  happen  to  be  diffolved 
In  the  fame  water : this  method  confifls  in  alternate  evaporation  and  cool- 
ing. If  in  fuch  a folution  a pellicle  appears  in  the  boiling  liquor  before 
cryftals  can  be  formed  in  the  cooling,  we  then  conclude  that  the  com- 
mon fait  predominates:  In  this\cafe  we  evaporate  the  water,  and  feparate  the 
common  fait  as  fait  as  it  is  formed,  till  the  liquor  on  cooling  Ihows  cry- 
ftals of  nitre  : we  then  allow  the  nitre  to  cryftallife  by  cooling.  After  all 
the  nitre  which  had  been  diffolved  by  the  heat  alone  has  now  feparated  by 
cooling,  we  refume  the  evaporation,  and  feparate  the  common  lalt  till  the 
cooling  liquor  again  (hows  cryltals  of  nitre.  We  thus  repeat  the  fame 
fcrics  of  operations,  by  which  means  thefe  two  falts  may  be  alternately 
cryftallized  ; the  one  by  evaporation,  the  other  by  cooling,  till  they  are 
perfeftly  feparated  from  each  other.  * If  in  the  beginning  of  the  opera- 
tion the  liquor  had,  upon  trial,  given  cryftals  of  nitre  by  cooling  before 
any  pellicle  appeared  on  its  furface  when  boiling,  this  would  have  indicated 
that  the  nitre  was  predominant  in  the  folution:  the  nitre  in  this  cafe, 
would  have  been  cryftallifed,  firft  by  cooling,  till  the  quantity  of  nitre  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  common  fait  having  been  feparated,  the  common  fait 
would  next  have  cryftallifed  in  its  turn  by  evaporation.  The  example  we 
Lave  now  given  may  be  applied  to  other  falts,  or  to  a number  of  falts  which 
may  happen  to  be  diffolved  in  the  fame  liquor.  For  though  there  are  few 
fo  completely  foluble  in  cold  water  as  common  fait,  and  few  fo  fcantily  as 
nitre  ; yet  there  arc  fcarcely  two  falts  which  either  precifely  (how  the  fame 
folubility  or  the  fame  appearance  oi  their  cryftals.  It  is  obvious,  too, 
that  by  crvftallifation  wc  difeover  the  peculiar  predominanqfalt  in  any  fo- 
lntion  of  mixed  faline  matter;  but  as  one  lalt  always  takes  down  a fmall 
portion  of  another,  it  is  neceffary  to  rediffolvc  the  firft  produ&s,  and  re- 
peat the  cryftallifiuion,  in  order  to  render  the  fcpaiation  complete. 

u We  fee,  then,  that  though  the  cryftal  appearance  and  form  does  not 
alter  the  fait  itfelf,  vet  that  this  procef:  affords  an  elegant  method  of  dif- 
covering  compound  folutions  of  falts,  of  judging  of  their  purity,  and, 
laitly,  of  feparating  different  falts  very  completely  from  one  another. 
Cryftallifation,  then,  is  ojje  of  the  moft  important  agents  in  pharmacy, 
and  ought  to  be  well  underilood.  We  fh»ll  attempt  t,o  explain  the  parti- 
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cular  management  in  cryftallifing  particular  falts,  when  w 
of  each  of  them  apart.” 

SECT.  v. 

Precipitation. 

BY  this  operation,  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  folutioat,  by  means 
of  the  additton  of  feme  other  fubftance,  with  which  either  the  men! 
urnum,  or  the  body  dilfolved,  have  a greater  affinity  than  they  hay-  with 
one  another.  1 * 

Precipitation,  therefore,  is  of  two  kinds  ; one,  where  the  fubftance 
fuperadded  unites  with  the  menftruum,  and  occafions  that  before  diffolved 
to  be  thrown  down  ; the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with  the  diffolved  body 
and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firft,  we  have  an  example 
*n  the  precipitation  of  fulphurfrora  alkaline  lixivia  by  the  means  of  acids  • 
of  the  fccond,  in  the  precipitation  of  mercury  from  aquafortis  by  fea-falt’ 
or  its  acid.  1 * 

The  fubje&s  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable  of  be- 
ing  precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  will  readily  appear  from 
infpedhon  of  the  Table  of  Affinity.  The  manner  of  performing  it  is  fo 
fimple,  as  not  to  Hand  in  need  of  any  particular  diredions;  no  more  be- 
ing required,  than  to  add  the  precipitant  by  degrees,  fo  long  as  it  conti- 
nues to  occafion  any  precipitation.  When  the  whole  of  the  powder  has 
fallen,  it  is  to  be  well  edulcorated^  that  is,  waflted  in  feveral  frefh  parcel? 
of  water,  and  afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  precipitants,  as  in  the  purification  of 
martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addition  of  frefh  iron,  they  ought  to 
be  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  any  rufly  or  greafy  matter  ; otherwife 
they  will  not  readily,  if  at  all,  diffolve,  and  confequently  the  precipitation 
will  not  fuccecd ; for  the  fubftance  to  be  precipitated  feparates  only  by 
the  additional  one  diffolving  and  taking  its  place.  The  feparated  powder, 
oftentimes,  inflead  of  falling  to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon  the  precipitant  £ 
from  which  it  mull  be  occaiionally  ffiaken  off,  for  reafons  Efficiently  ob- 
vious. 

Though,  in  this  operation,  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally  the  part 
required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advantage' may  frequently  be  made  of  the  li- 
quor remaining  after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when  fixed  alkaline  fait  is 
diffolved  in  water,  and  fulphur  diffolved  in  this  lixivium ; the  addition  of 
acids  feperates  and  throws  down  the  fulphur,  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid 
uniting  with,  and  neutralizing  the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held 
diffolved  : confequently,  if  the  precipitation  is  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  the  acid  gradually  dropt  in  till  the  alkali  is  completely  fatiated,  that 
is,  fo  long  as  it  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or  turbidnefs,  th& 
liquor  will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cryftallifation,  a neutral  fait, 
compofcd  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  alkali,  that  is,  vitriolated  tartar. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  precipitation  is  made  with  the  nitrous  acid,  a true 
nitre  may  be  recovered  from  the  liquor ; if  with  the  marine,  the  fait  cal- 
led fpiritus  fulls  viarini  coagulatus  ; and  if  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the 
fal  diureticus. 
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Evaporation.  . 

THIS  is  a third  method  of  recovering  folid  bodies  from  their  folu- 
tions, effeftcd  by  the  means  of  heat ; which  evaporating  the  fluid 
part,  that  is,  forcing  it  off  in  fleam,  the  matter  whkh  was  diffolvcd  therein 
is  left  behind  in  its  folid  form. 

“ The  general  rules  for  evaporation  are,  To  place  the  matter  in  a flat, 
fhallovv,  wide  veflel,  fo  that  a large  furface  of  the  liquor  may  be  prefented 
to  the  air  ; for  it  is  only  from  the  furface  that  evaporation  takes  place. 
The  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  volatility  of  the  fub- 
ftance  to  be  evaporated,  and  to  the  degree  of  fixity  of  the  matter  to  be 
left:  Thus,  the  left,  fixed  the  matter  to  be  left  is,  and  the  more  ffrongly 
it  adheres  to  the  volatile  parts,  the  lefs  the  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  ; 
and  in  fuch  cafes,  too,  a forcible  current  of  air  is  fometimes  fcarcely  ad- 
mifiible  : On  the  contrary,  when  the  matter  to  be  evaporated  is  not  very 
volatile,  and  when  the  matter  to  be  left  is  very  fixed,  and  does  not  ad- 
here ftrongly  to  the  volatile  part,  the  evaporation  may  be  urged  by  a 
flrong  heat,  aided  by  a current  of  air  directed  upon  the  furface  of  the 
liquor.” 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thofe  fubftances  which 
are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menflruum,  or  which  will  not  exhale  by  the  heat 
requifitefor  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  ; as  the  folutions  of  fixed  alkaline 
falts  ; of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodorous  parts  of  vegetables 
and  animals  in  water  ; and  of  many  refinous  and  odorous  fubftances  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine.  * 

Water  extracts  the  virtues  of  fundry  fragrant  aromatic  herbs,  almoft  as 
perfectly  as  rectified  fpirit  of  wine : but  the  aqueous  infuflons  are  far  from 
being  equally  fuited  to  this  proctfs  with  thofe  made  in  fpirit  ; water 
carrying  off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fuhjeft,  which  that  lighter 
liquor  leaves  entire  behind  it.  Thus  a watery  infufion  of  mint  lofes  in 
evaporation  the  fmell,  tafte,  apd  virtues  of  the  herb  ; whilft  a tinfture 
drawn  with  pure  fpirit,  yields,  on  the  fame  treatment,  a thick  balfamic 
liquid,  or  folid  gummy  refin,  extremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
mint. 

In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  of  liquors,  particular  care  mud  be  had,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  proctfs.  that  the  heat  be. very  gentle  ; otherwife  the 
matter  as  it  grows  thick  will  burn  to  the  veflel,  and  con t raft  a difagree- 
able  fmell  and  tafte  : tins  burnt  flavour  i$  called  an  etnpyreuntci.  The  li- 
quor ought  to  be  kept  ftirring  during  the  evaporation  ; otherwife  a part 
of  the  matter  concretes  on  the  furface  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a pel- 
licle which  impedes  the  farther  evaporation.  More  particular  directions 
for  performing  this  operation  to  the  grtateil  advantage,  will.be  given  here- 
after in  the  Second  Part. 
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SECT.  VII. 

Distillation. 

IN  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  are  rarefied  by  heat  into  fteam  or  va- 
pour, which  is  fuftered  to  exhale  in  the  air,  but  which  the  bufinefs  of 
this  is  to  collect  and  preferve.  For  this  purpofe  the  fteam  is  received  in 
proper  veffels,  luted  to  that  in  which  the  fubjcft  is  contained ; and  being 
tiiere  cooled,  condentes  into  a fluid  form  again. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diftillation  : by  the  one,  the  more  fubtile  and 
volatile  parts  of  liquors  are  elevated  from  the  groffer  ; by  the  other,  liquids 
incorporated  with  folid  bodies  are  forced  out  from  them  by  vehemence 
by  tire. 

To  the  fir  ft  belong,  the  diftillation  of  the  pure  inflammable  fpirit  from 
vinous  liquors  ; and  of  fuch  of  the  aftive  parts  of  vegetables  as  are  capable 
of  being  extrafted  by  boiling  water  or  fpirit,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  arifing 
along  with  their  fteam. 

As  boiling  water  extra&s  or  diffolves  the  eflential  oils  of  vegetables, 
whilft  blended  with  the  other  principles  of  the  fubjeft,  without  faturation, 
but  imbibes  only  a determinate,  and  that  a frnall  proportion  of  them  in 
their  pure  ftate  ; as  thefe  oils  are  the  only  fubftances,  contained  in  com- 
mon vegetables,  which  prove  totally  volatile  in  that  degree  of  heat ; and 
as  it  is  in  them,  that  the  virtues  of  aromatics,  and  the  peculiar  odour  and 
flavour  of  all  plants,  refide  : it  is  evident,  that  water  may  be  impregnated, 
by  diftillation,  with  the  more  valuable  parts  of  many  vegetables  : that  this 
impregnation  is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs  pure  from  thofe  parts 
of  the  plant  which  before  rendered  it  foluble  in  w'ater  without  limitation  ; 
hence  greateft  part  of  the  oil  feparates  from  the  diftilled  aqueous  liquor* 
and,  according  to  its  greater  or  lefs  gravity,  either  finks  to  the  bottom  or 
fwims  on  the  furface  : that  confequently  infufions  and  diftilled  waters  are 
greatly  different  from  one  another : that  the  firft  may  be  rendered  ftrong- 
cr  by  pouring  the  liquor  on  frefh  parcels  of  the  fubjeft  ; but  that  the  lat- 
ter cannot  be  in  like  manner  improved  by  cobobating,  or  re-diitilling  them 
from  frefh  ingredients.  See  Part  II. 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  dift  ill  with  a lefs  heat  than 
that  in  which  water  boils  ; as  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fufceptible  of 
this  degree  of  heat  ; and  as  this  menftruum  totally  diffolves  thefe  oils  in 
their  pure  ftate;  it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevates  far  lefs  from  moft  vegeta- 
bles than  water;  but  that  neverthelefs  the  diftilled  fpirit,  by  keeping  all 
that  it  does  elevate,  perfectly  difTolved,  may,  in  fome  cafes,  prove  as  ftiong 
of  the  fubjeft  as  the  diftilled  water.  “ The  more  gentle  the  heat,  and  the 
flower  the  diftillation  goes  on,  the  volatile  parts  are  the  more  peifcdtly  fe- 

parated  in  their  native  ftate.”  _ 

The  apparatus  made  ufe. of  for  diftilling  fpirits,  waters,  and  oils,  con- 
fift  of  a Jiill,  or  copper  veffel,  for  containirig  the  fubjeft,  on  which  is  luted 
a large  head  with  a fwan-neck • The  vapour  arifing  into  the  head,  is  hence 
conveyed  throw  a nv<irm,  or  long  fpiral  pipe*  placed  in  a \efiel  of  cold 
water  called  a refrigeratory  ; and  being  their  condenfed,  runs  down  into 
a receiver.  In  the  fecond  part  of  this  work,  we  fliall  give  tome  impiovc- 

ments 
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ments  in  this  apparatus  for  particular  purpofes ; with  directions  for  per- 
forming the  feveral  proceffes  to  the  greateft  advantage. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the  parts  which  are  preferved  in  evapora- 
tion  cannot  arife  in  diftillation,  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  diftillation, 
properly  depurated  and  infpiffated,  will  yield  the  fame  extracts  as  thofe 
prepared  from  the  tindbure  or  decodbion  of  the  fubjedb  made  on  purpofc 
for  that  ufe  ; the  one  of  theCe  operations  colluding  only  the  volatile  parts, 
and  the  other  the  more  fixed  : fo  that  where  one  fubjedt  contains  medici- 
nal parts  of  both  kinds,  'they  may  thus  be  obtained  diliineb,  without  one 
being  injured  by  the  procefs  which  colledbs  the  other. 

The  fubjedbs  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  are,  the  grofs  oils  of  ve- 
getables and  animals,  the  mineial  acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic  fluid  quick- 
silver ; which  as  they  require  a much  fbronger  degree  of  heat  to  elevate 
them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  fo  they  likewife  condenfe 
without  arifing  fo  far  from  the  adbion  of  the  fire.  The  diftillation  of  thefe 
h performed  in  low  glafs  veffels,  called,  from  their  neck  being  bent  to  one 
fide,  retorts  ; to  the  farther  end  of  the  neck  a receiver  is  luted,  which 
Handing  without  the  furnace,  the  vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without 
the  ufe  of  a i frigeratoty  : neverthelcfs,  to  promote  this  effedb,  fome  arc 
accuftoroed,  efpecially  in  warm  weather,  to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occa- 
fiooally  applying  wet  cloths  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfedin  a veffel 
of  cold  water. 

I he  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  fluggifh,  or  flrongly  retained  by  a 
fixed  matter,  a6vfcarce  to  arift  even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  retort.  Thefe 
are  molt  commodioufly  diftilied  in  ftreight-necked  earthen  veffels,  called 
tor.gr.eck: , laid  on  their  tides,  fo  that  the  vapour  paffts  off  laterally  with 
little  or  no  afeent : a receiver  is  luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  without  the 
furnace.  In  this  manner,  the  acid  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  diftilied.  The  matter 
which  remains  in  the  retort  or  longueck,  after  the  diftillation,  is  vulgarly 
called  caput  mortwnm. 

In  thefe  diilillations,  a quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  frequently  generated ; 
which,  imlefs  an  exit  is  allowed  it,  blows  off  or  buribs  the  receiver.  The 
danger  of  this  may  in  good  mcafure  be  prevented,  by  flowly  railing  the" 
fire  j but  more  cfftdt Rally,  by  leaving  a fmall  hole  in  the  luting,  to  be  oc- 
calionally  opened  or  ftopt  with  a wooden  plug  ; or  inferting  at  the  junc- 
tuie  an  upright  pipe  of  fuch  a height,  that  the  iteam  of  the  diibilling  liquor 
may  not  be  able  to  rife  to  the  top  : •«  but  it  is  ftill  better  done  by  fitting 
to  the  apparatus  other  veffels,  by  which  their  vapours  piay  be  con- 
denfed.” 

SECT.  VIII. 


Sublimation. 

AS  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently  capable  of  being 
lepa rated,  in  moil  cafes,  from  fixed  matters,  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
ceis  ; fo  various  folid  bodies  art:  fubjedbed  to  a fimilar  treatment.  Fluids 
are  faid  to  dt ftill,  and  foluls  to  Jubltme  ; though  fometimes  both  are  ob- 
tained is  one  and  the  fame  operation.  If  the  fubliming  matter  concretes 

into 
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Into  a mafs,  it  Is  commonly  called  a fuhlimate ; if  into  a powdery  form* 
flowers. 

The  principal  fubje&s  of  this  operation  arc,  volatile  alkaline  falts  ; neu- 
tral falts,  compoi'ed  of  volatile  alkalis  and  acids,  as  fai  ammoniac  ; the 
fait  of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoine  ; mercurial  preparations  ; and  ful- 
phur.  Bodies  of  themfelves  not  volatile,  are  frequently  made  to  fublime 
by  the  mixture  of  volatile  ones : thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac 
in  the  preparation  of  the  /tores  mart  tales. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies,  in  clofe  veffcls,  rife  but  little  way,  and  ad- 
here to  that  part  of  the  vcffel  where  they  concrete.  Hence  a receiver  or 
condeni'er  is  lefs  nec chary  here  than  in  the  preceding  operation  ; z fingle 
veflel,  as  a matrafs , or  tall  vial,  or  the  like,  being  frequently  fufiicient. 
The  molt  commodious  apparatus  for  the  fublimation  of  particular  fubitan- 
ces,  and  the  moll  advantageous  method  of  conducting  the  fcveral  procef- 
fes,  will  be  delivered  in  the  Second  Part. 

S E C T.  IX. 

Expression. 

1 

THE  prefs  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  the  juices  of  fuccu- 
lent  herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  iniipid  oils  of  the  unCtuous  feeds  and 
kernels. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previoufly  well  heat  or 
ground  ; but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately  bruifed.  The  fubjeCt  is 
then  included  in  a hair-bag,  and  preffed  betwixt  wooden  plates,  in  the 
common  icrew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  run3  from  it.  bee  Part  III. 

Tub  expveffion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  juices  ; only  here,  iron -plates  are  fubftituted  for  the  wooden  ones  there 
made  ufe  of.  The  fubjeCl  is  well  pounded,  and  included  in  a ftrong 
canvafs  bag,  betwixt  which  and  the  plates  of  the  prefs  a haircloth  is  in- 
terpofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  un&uous  feeds  are  obtained,  uninjured,  by  this 
operation,  if  performed  without  the  ufe  of  heat ; which  though  it  greatly 
promotes  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time  imprefles  ap  ungrate- 
ful flavour,  and  increafes  its  difpofition  to  growr  rancid. 

The  oils  exprefled  from  aromatic  fubltances  generally  carry  with  them 
a portion  of  their  eflential  oil : hence  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  expref- 
fed  oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found  impregnated 
with  any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjeCt : oil  of  multard-feed,  for 
inftance,  is  as  toft  and  void  of  acrimony  as  that  of  almond,  the  pungen? 
cy  of  the  muflard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake  left  aftcrithe  expreffion. 

S E C T.  X. 

Exsiccation. 

THERE  are  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or  dryiug  modi 
bodies  ; in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  are  exhaled  by  heat  ; in  t ie 
Other*  they  are  imbibed  or  abforbed  by  fhbltances*  whofe  foft  and  pongy 
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texture  adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  Bodies  intimately  combined  with,  or 
difTolved  in  a fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  their  juices,  require  the  firfl:  : 
filch  as  are  only  fuperficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  indifloluble  pow- 
ders are  grounded  with  water,  are  commodioufly  feparatcd  from  it  by  the 
fecond. 

Vegetables  and  their  parts  are  ufually  exficcated  by  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  air  : the  aflillance  of  a gentle  artificial  heat,  may  neverthelefs,  in 
general,  be  not  only  fafcly,but  advantageoufly  had  recourse  to.  By  a mode- 
rate fire,  even  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be  dried,  in  a little  time,  with- 
out any  confiderable  lofs,  either  of  their  odour  or  lively  colour ; which 
would  both  be  greatly  injured  or  deffroyed  by  a more  flow  exficcation 
in  the  air.  Some  plants  indeed,  particularly  thofe  of  the  acrid  kind,  as 
horfe-radilh,  feurvy-grafs,  and  arum,  lofe  their  virtues  by  this  procefs, 
however  carefully  performed  ; but  far  tlie  greater  number  retain  them  unr 
impaired,  and  oftentimes  improved. 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; 
or,  where  this  is  not  fufficient,  by  that  of  a water-bath,  or  an  oven  mo- 
derately warm.  The  thinner  juices  may  be  gently  boiled  till  they  begin 
to  thicken,  and  then  treated  as  the  foregoing.  This  procefs,  termed  in- 
fpiffatlon  or  evaporation , has  been  fpoken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fome 
p.ants,  as  arum  mot,  bnony  root*  orris  root,  wild  cucumbers,  &c.  fe- 
parate,  upon  Handing  for  fome  time,  into  a thick  part,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom ; and  a thin  aqueous  one,  which  fwims  above  it : this  lail  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  the  firft  exficcated  by  a gentle  warmth.  Preparations  of 
this  kind  have  been  ufually  : that  of  the  cucumber,  to  be  fpo- 

ken of  in  its  place,  is  the  only  one  which  praftice  now  retains. 

Indifloluble  bodies,  mixed  with  water  into  a thick  confidence,  may  be 
eafily  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  a chalk-Jfone , 
or  iomc  powdered  chalk  preffed  into  a fmooth  mafs,  which  readily  imbibes 
their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  large,  as  in  the  edulco- 
xation  of  precipitates,  it  maybe  feparated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

. “ We  befo.re  obferved,  that  one  of  the  principal  circumltances  favour- 
ing fermentation,  was  a certain  degree  of  moifture.  Exficcation  is  there- 
fore employed  to  dillipate  humidity,  and  render  vegetables  thereby  lefs 
liable  to  thofe  changes  produced  by  a kind  of  infenfible  fermentation.” 

SECT.  XI. 

Comminution. 

COmminution  is  the  bare  reduction  of  fotici  coherent  bodies  into  fmall 
pat  tides  or  powder.  1 he  methods  of  effecting  this  are  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  torture  of  the  fubjed. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  very  hard,  and  mix- 
tures of  thefe .with  fomewhat  moiflt,  ones,  are  eafily  pulvenfcd  in  a mortar . 

For  very  light,  dry  fubftances,  refins,  and  the  roots  of  tenaceous  tex- 
ture, the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be  previoufly  rubbed  with  a little 
1'weet  oil,  or  a few  drops  of  oil  to  be  occafionally  added : this  prevents 
the  finer  powder  of  the  full  from  flying  off,  and  the  others  from  cohering 
under  the  pcftle.  Camphor  is  comiriodioufly  powdered  by  rubbimr  it  with 
a little  reftified  fpitit  of  wine. 

Though 
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Tough  fubftances,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges  and  lemons  &c 
are  moll  conveniently  rafped;  and  foft  oily  bodies,  as  nutmegs,  puffed 
through  a grater . b ’ ^ u 

The  comminution  of  the  harder  minerals,  as  calamine,  cryftal,  flint  See 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  extinction  ; that  is,  by  heating  them  red-hot’  and 
quenching  them  in  water : by  repeating  this  procefs  a few  times,  moil  of 
the  hard  hones  become  eafily  pulverable.  This  procefs,  however,  is  not 
to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  calcareous  ftones  ; left,  inftead  of 
an  infipid  powder,  we  produce  an  acrimonious  calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  though  flrongly  cohering  in  their  natural  ftate, 
prove  extremely  brittle  when  heated,  infomuch  as  to  be  eafily  divided  in- 
to fmall  particles  by  dextrous  agitation.  Hence  the  officinal  method  of 
pulverifing  tin,  by  melting  it,  and,  at  the  inftant  of  its  beginning  to  re- 
turn into  a Hate  of  folidity,  brilkly  fhaking  it  in  a wooden  box^  The 
comminution  of  metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  by  the  metallurgills 

granulation. 

On  a fimilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced  into  pow- 
der in  large  quantity,  by  diffolving  them  in  boiling  water,  fetting  the  fo- 
lution  over  a moderate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  conllantly  flirring  during 
its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  particles,  -disjoined  by  the  fluid,  from 
reuniting  together  into  larger  maffes. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a great  degree  of  finenefs  by  triturating,  or  rub- 
bing them,  for  a length  of  time,  in  a mortar.  Such  as  are  not  diffoluble 
in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  are  moiftened  with 
it  into  the  conliftence  of  a pafte,  and  levigated  or  ground  on  a flat  fmooth 
marble  or  iron  plate ; or  where  a large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a time, 
in  mills  made  for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  moll  Ample  operations  of  pharmacy, 
has,  in  many  cafes,  very  confiderable  effe&s.  The  refinous  purgatives, 
when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and 
confequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irritating,  than  in  their  grof- 
fer  Hate.  Crude  antimony,  which,  when  reduced  to  a tolerably  fine  pow- 
der, difeovers  little  medicinal  virtue,  if  levigated,  to  a great  degree  of  fub- 
tility,  proves  a powerful  alterative  in  many  chronical  diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  hcavieft  bodies  may  be  made  to  float  in  the  light- 
ed fluids  *,  for  a longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  to  their  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furniflied  with  an  excellent  criterion  of 
the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and  a method  of  feparating  the  more  fubtile 
parts  from  the  groffer,  dlttinguifhed  by  the  name  of  elimination,  or  'uiajbitig 
ever.  See  Part  III. 

SECT. 

* Some  attr'bute  this  effect  to  a diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fuppol'e  the  peculiar  virtues  of  certain  medicines,  particularly  mercury, 
to  be  in  great  mealure  owing  to  dieir  gravity.  If  tbefe  h y pothefes  were  juft,  it  fhoulcl 
follow,  that  the  mercurial  preparations,  by  being  finely  comminuted,  would  lofe  propor- 
tionably  of  their  efficacy;  and  fo  indeed  mcrcurius  dulcis,  for  infhtucc,  has  been  fuppofed 
to  do.  lint  experience  (hows,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe;  and  that  comminu- 
tion by  no  means  leflens,  hut  rather  increafes,  itspower:  when  reduced  to  a great  de- 
gree of  fubtility,  it  pafles  teadily  into  the  habit,  and -operates,  according  to  its  quantity, 
as  an  alterative  or  a lialogogue ; whilft  in  a gpofter  form,  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  ltomach. 
and  bowels,  and  run  off  by  the  inteftines,  without  being  conveyed  iuto  the  blood. 
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FUSION  is  the  reduaion  of  folid  bodies  into  a Hate  of  fluidity  by  fire. 

Almoft  all  natural  fubftances,  the  pure  earths  and  the  folid  parts  of 
animals  and  vegetables  excepted,  melt  in  proper  degrees  of  fire  ; fome  in 
u veiy  gentle  heat,  whilft  others  require  its  utmoft  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fubftances,  liquefy  in  a gentle 
warmth  ; wax,  pitch,  fulphur,  and  the  mineral  bitumens,  require  a heat 
too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport ; fixed  alkaline  falts,  common  fait,  nitre, 
require  a red,  or  almolt  white  heat  to  melt  them  ; and  glafs,  a full  white 

Among  metallic  fubftances,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  lead,  flow  long  before 
Ignition  : antimony  likewife  melts  before  it  is  vilibly  red-hot,  but  not  be- 
fore the  veffel  is  confiderably  fo  : the  regulus  of  antimony  demands  a much 
ftron'rer  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a red  heat  ; gold  and  filver  require 
a low  white  heat ; copper,  a bright  white  heat ; and  iron,  an  extreme  white 
heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fometirr.es  a mcnflruum  for 
another,  not  fufible  of  itfelf  in  the  fame  degree  of'  fire.  Thus  red-hot 
filver  melts  on  being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs  hot  than  itfelf : and 
thus  if  fteel,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and  applied 
to  a roll  of  fulphur,  the  fulphur  inftantly  liquefying,  occafions  the  fteel 
to  melt  w'ith  it ; hence  the  chaylbs  cum  fulphure  of  the  fhops.  This 
concrete,  neverthelefs,  remarkably  impedes  the  fufion  of  fome  other  me- 
tals, as  lead ; which  when  united  with  a certain  quantity  of  fulphur  is  fcarce 
to  be  perfe&Iy  melted  by  a very  ftrong  fire.  Hence  the  method,  deferi- 
bed  in  its  place,  of  purifying  zinc  ; a metal  which  fulphur  has  no  effect 
upon  from  the  lead  fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic  fubftance  which  mingles  in  fufion  with 
metals.  Earthy,  faline,  and  other  like  matters,  even  the  calces  and  glafles  . 
prepared  from  metals  themfelves,  float  diftintl  upon  the  furface,  and  form 
what  is  called  fcoria  or  drofs.  Where  the  quantity  of  this  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  metal,  it  is  moft  commodioufly  feparated  by  pouring  the 
whole  into  a conical  mould : the  pure  metal  or  regulus , though  fmall  in 
quantity,  occupies  a confiderable  height  in  the  lower  narrow  part  of  the 
cone  ; and  when  congealed,  may  be  cafily  freed  from  the  fcoriae  by  a ham- 
mer. The  mould  fliould  be  previoufly  greafed,  or  rather  fmoked,  to  make 
the  metal  come  freely  out ; and  thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  to  prevent 
the  explofion  which  fometimts  happens  from  the  fudden  contaft.  of  melted 
metals  with  moiil  bodies. 
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SECT.  XIII. 

Calcination, 

BY  c *}cinztlon  1S  undcrftood  the  rcduftion  of  folid  bodies,  by  the  means 
of  fire,  from  a coherent  to  a powdery  ftate,  accompanied  with  a chariot 

°f  Tothll’iS  h rh'Ch  !fft  r£fPc.a  tllis  <V<™  comminution, 

ro  this  head  belong  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal  mattets. 
Otherwise  ca  led  ujiion,  incineration,  or  concremation  ; and  the  chang-t  of 

metals  into  a powder,  which  in  the  fire  either  does  net  melt,  or  vitrifi- r 
that  is,  runs  into  glafs. 

I he  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined  by  keeping  them  in 
fuhon  for  fome  tune.  The  free  admilfion  of  air  is  efllmtially  necefTary  to 
the  fucceis  or  this  operation  ; and  hence,  when  the  furface  of  the  metal 
appears  covered  with  calx,  this  muff  be  taken  off  or  raked  to  one  fide 
other  wife  the  remainder  excluded  from  the  air  will  not  undergo  the  change 
intended,  if  any  coal,  or  other  inflammable  matter  that  does  not  con- 
tain a mineral  acid,  be  fuffered  to  fall  into  the  veffel,  the  effe&  expected 
from  this  operation  will  not  be  produced,  and  part  of  what  is  .already  cal- 
cined will  be  revived  or  reduced ; that  is,  it  will  return  into  its  metallic 
form  again. 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a ftrong  fire  to  melt  in,  calcine  with  a much 
lefs  heat  than  is  fufficient  to  make  4hem  flow.  Hence  the  burning  ovfco- 
rification  of  fuch  iron  or  copper  veffels  as  are  long  expofed  to  a confider- 
able  fire  without  defence  from  the  air.  Gold  and  filver  are  not  calcinable 
by  any  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vifibly  emit  fumes;  neverthelcfs  the  weight 
of  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed  The  antf- 
monial  regulus  gains  about  one  eleventh  part  of  its  weight  ; zinc,  fome- 
times  one-tenth  ; tin,  above  one-fixth ; and  lead  in  its  converfion  into 
minium,  oftentimes  one-fourth. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies  (gold,  filver,  and  mercury  excepted) 
is  greatly  promoted  by-nitre.  This  fait  expofed  to  the  fire  in  conjunction 
Muth  any  inflammable  fubflances,  extricates  their  inflammable  matter,  and 
burfis  with  it  into  flame,  accompanied  with  a biffing  noife.  This  procefs 
is  ufually  termed  deflagration  or  detonation. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcorise  are  revived  into  their  metallic  flate 
by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  inflammable  matter.  They  are 
all  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  the  refpeftive  metals  themfelves  ; and 
Jcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth  excepted,  can  be  made  to 
melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition,  in  the  ftrongefl  fire  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  common  furnaces.  The  additions  called  fluxei , employed  for  pro- 
moting the  fufion,  confifl  chiefly  of  fixed  alkaline  falts.  A mixture  of  al- 
kaline fait  with  inflammable  matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a re- 
ducing flux,  as  contributing  at  the  fame  time  to  bring  the  calx  in!o  fufion, 
and  to  revive  it  into  metal.  Such  a mixture  is  commonly  prepared  from 
one  part  of  nitre  and  two  parts  of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well  together, 
fettingthe  powders  on  fire  with  a bit  of  coal  or  a red-hot  iron,  then  co- 
vering the  veffcl,  and  fuffering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn  till  they  are 
changed  into  a black  alkaline  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the  common  reducing 

flux 
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flux  of  the  chemifts,  and  is  called  from  its  colour  the  black  flux.  Metallic 
calces  or  fcoriae,  mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound,  and 
expofed  to  a proper  fire  in  a clofe  covered  crucible,  melt  and  refume  their 
metallic  form  ; but  though  they  received  an  increafe  of  weight  in  the  cal- 
cination,the  revived  metal  is  always  found  to  weigh  confiderably  lefs  than 
the  quantity  which  the  calx  was  made  from. 
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MATERIA 


M E D I C A. 


WRITERS  on  the  Materia  Medica  have  taken  great  pains 
in  arranging  the  various  articles  of  which  it  is  compofed 
into  different  divifions  and  fubdivifions,  according  to  their 
real  or  reputed  medicinal  powers. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  u the  whole  Materia  Medica  is  reducible 
te  under  the  three' diftinft ions  f Alteratives,  Evacuants,  and  Rejioratives  * 
the  firft  comprehending  all  that  has  any  power  to  alter  the  conftitption, 
without  fenfibly  increafing  or  diminifhing  any  of  the  natuial  evacua- 
**  tions  ; the  fecond,  whatever  vifibly  promotes  thofe  difcharges  ( and  the 
4<  third,  all  that  contributes  to  lefTen  them,  and  make  the  incrcafe  greater 
than  the  wafte.”  Thefe  divifions  being  too  general,  they  are  bro  eit 
into  fubdivifions  ; and  tnefe  again  are  farther  divided  into  different  clailes, 
under  more  reftrained  denominations,  as  cardiac , carminative,  hyjleric,  / c 
rnacbic , &c. 

Specious  as  this  plan  may  appear  to  be,  I am  afraid  that  the  execution 
of  it,  to  any  ufeful  purpofe,  would  require  a far  more  ejtcnfive  now  e ge 
of  the  nature  and  operation  of  medicines  than  has  yet  been  attainc  to. 
A juft  and  ufeful  method  offimples  is  fcarcely  to  be  expefted,  while  thole 
properties,  on  which  the  method  is  founded,  arc  imperfect  y nown,  an 

in  many  articles  only  conjeftural.  , ,.  , 

In  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  hitherto  contrived  upon  this  plan* 
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there  appears  a (Iriking  incongruity  among  the  feveral  articles  of  which 
even  the  ultimate  fubdivifions  are  compofed : fubftances  extremely  difii- 
milar  being  clafled  together,  as  cantharides  and  tea,  tobacco  and  bran,' 
hemlock  and  cowflips,  fcurvygrafs  and  refins,  arum  root  and  liquorice, 
wormwood  and  parfncps,  cinnamon  and  nettles,  rafberries  and  chalk,  ar- 
tichokes and  alum,  cloves  and  coffee,  muftard-feed  and  black  cherries,  See. 
Nor  are  thefe  incongruities  to  be  laid  always  to  the  charge  of  the  authors ; 
tht  nature  of  the  fyftem  irfelf  rendering  them  often  unavoidable:  for  the 
particular  effect  which  intitles  a medicine  to  a particular  clals,  may  be 
produced  by  fubllances  very  difiimilar  and  even  oppofite  in  their  genera, 
powers.  Thus  the  alvine  excretions  are  rellrained  by  ftarch,  wax,  tor 
ruentil  root,  opium.  Among  the  capital  diuretics  are  cantharides,  nitre, 
fixed  alkaline  falts,  fquills.  it  lhould  feem  that  the  method  of  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  a juft  one,  which  requires  fubftances  fo  ddcordant  to  be 
ranked  together;  and  which  farther  requires  each  of  thefe  fubllances  to 
be  ranked  over  again,  in  other  claffes,  along  with  other  fubftances  to  which 
they  are  equally  difeordant. 

There  is  alfo  a material  imperfection  in  this  fcheme,  even  in  the  pri- 
mary divifions.  Steel  and  its  preparations  aCt,  in  different  circurnitances, 
both  as  evacuants  and  reftoratives.  Mercury  and  antimony  afford,-  in  their 
different  preparations,  both,  evacuants  and  alteratives;  and  there  are  many 
other  drugs  which  are  forhetimes  ufed  as  alteratives,  and  fometimes  as 
evacuants.  Indeed,  ail  evacuants,  in  diminifhed  dofes,  feem  to  aCt  merely 
as  alteratives.  It  fhould  feem  therefore  that  * the  divifion  of  the  whole 
“ Materia  Medica  into  alteratives,  evacuants,  ahd  reftoratives,’  is  a dTvi- 
fion  not  founded  in  nature,  even  if  there  was  no  objection  to  the  vague 
meaning  of  the  appellations  themfelves. 

Cartheufer  has  divided  the  Materia  Medica  on  a plan  which  appears 
more  rational.  Inllead  of  the  .operations  of  medicines  in  the  human  body, 
which  are  precarious,  complicated,  and  greatly  diverfified  according  to  the 
dofe,  the  preparation,  and  the  circumftances  of  the  patient,  he  takes  for 
the  bafis  of  his  arrangement  their  more  fimple,  obvious,  and  conilant  pro- 
perties, as  bitternefs,  frtrettnefs,  aflringency,-  acidity,  &c.  Having  confi- 
dered  the  nature  of  bitternefs,  for  inftance,  in  general,  be  examines  what 
effects  medicines  pofirfied  of  this  p|pperty  are  capable  of  producing  imthe 
body,  and  in  what  circurnitances  they  may  be  expeCted  to  be  ferviceablcy 
and  then  proceeds  to  an  account  of  the  particular  bitters. 

This  method  is  of  reaf  ufe,  but  its  ufe  is  limited  to  a fmall  part  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  There  are  many  of  the  medicinal  fimplea  in  which  we 
can  diltinguifh  no  prevailing  qualities  of  this  kind  ; there  are  many  in 
which  different  qualities  are  blended  together  ; and  many  which,  though 
fimilar  in  thefe  kinds  of  qualities,  are  very  difiimilar  in  their  operations 
in  the  human  body.  Thus  though  gentian  and  aloes  agree  in  having  a 
bitter  tafte,  and  lugar  and  manna  in  being  fweet,  their  medicinal  virtues 
are  refpcCtively  vi?ry  different.  Accordingly  the  author  is  obliged  in  fome 
cafes  to  depart  from  his  general  plan,  and  found  the  divifion  on  the  me- 
dicinal effeCts  : he  makes  one  clafs  of  purgatives  and  emetics,  and  another 
of  vaporofe  inebriants  and  narcotics.  This  laib  clafs  confilts  of  tobacco, 
elder-flowers,  faffron,  opium,  and  poppy  feeds ; fubftances  certainly  very 
difcordant  in  all  their  qualities  that  relate  to  medicinal  intentions. 
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In  this  work,  mftead  of  attempting  a medicinal  diftnWion  of  the 
fimples,  which  I apprehend  not  to  be  prafticable  to  any  good  purpofe 
and  which,  as  hitherto  executed,  feems  more  likely  to  mifiead  the  reader 
than  to  promote  true  knowledge,  I lhatll  take  them  in  the  order  of  theaU 

motCV;(Tianf  CVen  ^ thls  °rdeVve  M fddom,  perhaps,  find  fubftances 
more  diffimilar  come  together,  than  thofe  which  have  been  joined  into  one 

...  by  lome  of  the  fyftematxc  writers.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  pre- 
mise lome  general  obfervat  10ns  on  certain  clafles  of  medicines,  in  Cartheu- 
. s manner,  and  thus  to  preferve  the  lefs  exceptionable  parts  of  his  plan, 
tvith  fome  amendments.  * ' 
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r native  ; as  forrel,  wood  forrel,  juice  of 

■ . . \ lemons,  oranges,  barberries,  and  other 

Clafs  1.  Vegetable  < fruits: 

/ ■produced  by  fermentation  ; as  vinegar  and 
tartar. 

Clafs  2.  Mineral : the  acids  of  vitriol,  nitre,  common  fait, 
“ borax,  and  the  aerial  acid.’" 


THE  medical  efle&s  of  acids, 
duly  diluted  and  given  in 
proper  doles,  are,  to  cool,  quench 
thirlt,  correft  a tendency  to  putre- 
faction, and  allay  inordinate  mo- 
tions of  the  blood  By  thefe  qua- 
lities, in  hot  bilious  temperaments 
and  inflammatory  diforders,  they 
frequently  reitrain  immoderate  he-^ 
morrhagies,  and  promote  the  na- 
tural fecretions  ; in  fome  kinds  of 
fevers,  they  excite  a copious  dia  - 
phorefis,  where  the  warm  medicines, 
called  alexipbart/iacy  tend  rather  to 
prevent  this  falutary  diieharge. 

V egetable  acids,  particularly  the 
native  juices  of  certain  plants  and 
fruits,  have  fome  degree  of  a fapo 
naceous  quality  ; by  means  of  which 
they  attenuate  or  dilTolve  vifeid 
phlegm,  and  thus  prove  ferviceable 
in  fundry  chronical  diforders.  In- 
veterate feurvies  Eave  often  yielded 
to  their  continued  ufe,  efpecially 
when  given  in  conjunction  with  me- 


dicines of  the  acrid  or  pungent 
kind.  Experience  has  fhown,  that 
the  acrid  antifcorbutics  have  much 
better  eife&s  when  thus  managed, 
than  when  exhibited  by  themfdves  ; 
hence  in  the  fucci  fcorbutici  of  our 
difpenfatory,  Seville  orange  juice  is 
ufefully  joined  to  that  of  the  coch- 
learia  and  najiurtittnii 

Mineral  acids  inftantly  coagu- 
late the  blood;  ‘ and  when  injected 
into  the  veins  of  living  animals,  pro- 
duce immediate  death.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  that  thefe  falts  do  not 
enter  the  mafs  of  blood.  The  vege- 
table acids  are  faid  to  dilute  the 
blood  ; and  they  feem  capable  of 
entering  our  circulating  fluids  : 
they  are  alfo  poflefTed  of  a refrige- 
rant power,  by  which  they  diminifh 
the  heat  of  the  body  and  the  fpaf- 
modic  tenfion  of  the  veffela.  Hence 
in  fome  fevers,  they  relax  the  con- 
ftri&ion  in  the  firlt  paflages,  in  the 
fkin,  andin  the  kidneys;  whereby  the 
LF  2]  • fe- 
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fccretrons  of  thefe  federal  organs  are- 
reitored  or  increafed.  i lit  mineral 
acids,  or  their  combinations  with 
vinous  fpirits,  when  largely  diluted 
with  water,  have  a fimilar,  but  per- 
haps alcfs  certain  effect.  The  muri- 
atic acid,  however  much  diluted,  or 
in  whatever  form  it  is  exhibited, 
feems  always  to  poffefs  a vety  con- 
fiderably  (limulating  power. 

‘ Tliough  moil  of  the  mineral 
acids,  when  largely  diluted,  feem  to 
poffefs  a refrigerant  power;  yet  fome 
of  them  (especially  the  vitriolic  when 
taken  in  a lefs  diluted  Hate)  exert 
an  aftjingent  and  tonic  power ; and 
are  thereby  ufeM  in  certain  affec- 
tions oftlie  ftomfch  proceeding  from 
vveaknefs  and  indigeff ion  : it  is  of- 
ten proper  to  cover  their  acrimony 
by  combining  them  with  mucilagi- 
nous matters;  and  when  taken  in  this 
way,  the  vitriolic  acid  is  an  ule- 
ful  remedy  in  the.  mel&na  of  the  mo- 
\ derns,  the  difeafe  fuppoftd  by  the 
ancients  to  be  a purging  of  their 
atra-bihs , or  black  bile. 

‘Thie  acidof  borax,  or  the  fedative 
fait  of  Homberg,  was  formerly  in 
great  reputation  in  the  cure  of  many 
febrile  affections  : but,  as  we  before 
obferved,  its  fame  has  paffed  away, 
and  no  notice  is  now  taken  of  it  by 
practitioners.  Fixed  air,  or  the  ae- 
rial acid,  hasalfo  been  highly  extol- 
led in  the  cure  of  feurvy  and  other 
putrid  difeafes,  in  phtli/is  pubnona- 
lis,  and  in  ill-conditioned  ulcers:  it 
feems  indeed  to  poffefs  very  confi 
derable  antifcptic  powers  ; but  it 
has  alfo  been  alleged,  that  it  has 
cured  cancers,  and  uiffolved  the  Hone 
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in  the  bladder  forfooth.  It  is  fre- 
quently taken  by  throwing  into  the 
ffomach  a portion  of  mild  or  aerated 
alkali,  and  forthwith  a quantity  of 
any  acid  ; or  the  acid  and  alkali  are 
firil  mixed,  and  then  taken  in  what 
is  called  the  Hate  of  cffervelcence. 
When  exhibited  in  either  of  thefe 
forms,  it  has  been  fuppofedto  (how  a 
tonic  power  upon  the  Itomach  ; and 
this  indeed  appears  probable.  Thefe 
are  the  famous  anti-emetic  mixtures; 
and  indeed  they  may  be  ufed  in  any 
cafe  where  we  wiflr  to  adminifler 
fixed  air  : but  faliue  mixtures  have 
alfo  proved  anti-emetic  after  the  ef- 
fet  vefcence  had  ccafed  ; and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  in  dyfpeptic  affec- 
tions, we  often  find  it  proper  to  ufc 
magnolia  in  its  calcined  Hate  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  evolution  of  this 
veiy  acid.  Water  impregnated 
with  this  acid,  or  the  artificial  Pyr- 
rnont  waters,  have  been  ufed  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  the  effervefeing 
mixtures.  But,  after  all,  the  medi- 
cal tffcCls  of  fixed  air  have  not  yet 
been  fully  underftood,  or  at  leaft 
explained  to  ns.’ 

Vegetable  acids  are  prejudicial  in 
cold,  pale,  phlegmatic  habits,  where 
the  veffels  are  lax,  the  circulation 
languid,  bile  deficient,  and  the 
power  of  digefiion  weak.  In  thefe 
cafes,  an  acid  is  often  generated  in 
the  Homach,  from  milk  and  moilk 
vegetable  food  ; which,  whilft  it 
continues  in  the  firil  paffages,  occa-> 
lions  uncafinefs  about  the  Homach, 
flatulencies,  fometimes  griping  pains 
of  the  bowels,  and  vomitings. 
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Insipid  Earths  capable  ^/’absorbing  Acids. 


Oyder  (hells, 

Crabs-claws,  and  eyes  fo  called, 
•Coral,  red  and  white. 

Pearls, 

Bez'oar, 

Chalk, 

THE  virtues  of  thefe  fubdances 
are,  to  ahforb  or  dcdroy  aci- 
dities in  the  firft  paflages,  and  con- 
fequently  to  remove  fuch  diforders 
as  proceed  from  that  caufe.  The 
cordial,  alexipharmac,  antifebrile, 
and  other  like  virtues  attributed  to 
thefe  medicines, appear  to  have  little 
foundation  ; or  at  belt  are  only  fe- 
condary  ones.  ‘ In  fevers,  attended 
with  a tendency  to  putrefaction  of 
the  fluids,  thefe  earths  may  do  very 
much  harm  ; as  they  are  found,  by 
the  experiments  of  Sir  John  Pringle, 
to  polfefs  a feptic  power.’  When 
united  with  the  acid,  they  form  a 
neutral  faline  compound,  poflfefling 
fome  degree  of  an  aperient  and  de- 
tergent quality,  though  too  incon- 
siderable to  be  in  general  regarded. 

The  abforbent  earths  were  all 
Grangers  to  medicine  in  the  earlier 
times  ; and  their  ufe  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  eltablifhed  before  the 
lad  century  ; when  fome  pradli- 
tiondrs,  from  an  opinion  that  mod 
kinds  of  difeafes  proceeded  from  a 
preternatural  acid,  introduced  a 
great  variety  of  antacid  bodies,  both 
of  the  earthy  and  faline  kind  ; and 
very  liberally  exhibited  them  on  al- 
mod  every  occalion. 

It  is  certain  that  in  children,  and 
adults  of  a weak  conftitution,  and 
whofe  food  is  chiefly  of  the  vege- 
table acefcent  kind,  fundry  difor- 
ders are  occafioned  by  acidities : 
thefe  readily  difeover  thcmfclves  by 


Some  marles, 

Magnefia, 

Limcdones, 

Marbles, 

Spars. 


four  eruftations,  the  pale  colour  of 
the  face  ; and  in  children,  by  the 
four  lined  and  green  colour  of  the 
alvine  feces,  which  are  fometimes 
.fo  manifedly  acid  as  to  raife  a 
droug  effervefcence  with  alkaline 
falts.  In  thefe  cafes,  and  thefe 
only,  the  ufe  of  abforbent  earths  is 
indicated. 

If  there  are  really  no  acid  juices 
in  the  ventricle,  thefe  earths  are 
apt  to  concrete  with  the  mucous 
matter  ufually  lodged  there  into 
hard  indiifoluble  mafles ; which 
have  fometimes  been  thrown  up  by 
vomit,  or  found  in  the  ftomach  up- 
on difledtion.  Hence  indigedion, 
loE  of  appetite,  naufese,  vomiting, 
obdrudiions  of  the  bowels,  and  o- 
ther  diforders.  Sometimes  the  do- 
mach and  intedines  have  been  found 
lined  with  a crud,  as  it  were,  of 
thefe  earthy  bodies  ; which  mud 
not  only  have  prevented  the  re- 
paration of  the  gadric  liquor,  but 
likewife  clofed  tire  orifices  of  the 
ladteal  veffels,  fo  as  to  obdrndt  the 
paflage  of  the  chyle  into  the  rnafs 
of  blood. 

Some  fuppofe  the  earthy  pow- 
ders capable  (without  the  concur- 
rence of  any  acid)  of  pafling the  lac- 
teals  along  with  the  chyle  ; and  al- 
lege, in  fupport  of  this  opinion, 
that  when  triturated  with  water, 
they  are  in  part  taken  up,  and  car- 
ried with  it  through  a flltre  of  pa- 
per $ the  filtrated  liquor  leaving, 
[ F a ] npm* 
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upon  evaporation,  a portion  of  whi- 
tifh  earthy  matter.  I his  experi- 
ment (allowing  the  confeqtience  to 
be  juftly  drawn  from  it)  is  itfelf  er- 
roneous: the  refiduum  proceeds  from 
the  earth  naturally  contained  in  the 
water,  not  from  that  employed  in 
the  experiment ; for  if  pure  di- 
ll illcd  water  be  made  ule  of,  it  will 
leave  no  refiduum,  though  long 
triturated  or  digefted  with  the 
earth. 

All  thefe  bodies,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  animal  kind,  contain, 
befid^s  their  purely  alkaline  earth, 
a portion  of  glutinous  matter.  An 
inttance  of  this  we  have  in  crabs- 
eyes  ; which,  if  macerated  in  the 
weaker  acids,  or  the  itronger  fuf- 
ficieritly  diluted  with  water,  the 
earthy  part  will  be  diftolved,  and 
the  animal  glue  remain  in  form  of 
a foft  tranfparent  mucilage.  The 
glutinous'  fubllance  incieafes  their 
tendency  to  concrete  in  the  fto- 
mach  ; and  hence  thofe  which  con- 
tain leaft  thereof  (hould  be'  prefer- 
red to  the  others.  The  mineral 
earths  contain  the  leaft  of  this  kind 
of  matter,  and  fome  of  them  are  Very 
eafyof  folution  ; chalk  for  inltance; 
which  may  therefore  be  given  with 
greater  fafety  than  the  animal  ab- 
sorbents. Thefe  fubftances,  diveft- 
ed  of  their  conglutinating  matter 
by  means  of  fire,  are  reduced  in- 


to acrimonious  calces  or  limes,  and 
thus  become  medicines  or  a dif- 
ferent clafs.  “ They  are  alfo,  how- 
ever, ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
the  aerated  earths,  and  in  the  form 
of  lime-water,  they  are  efpcciajly 
adapted  for  thofe  cales  accompanied 
with  much  flatulence,  where  the  evo- 
lution of  .fixed  air  is  often  hurtful : 
and  this  evolution  will  alwayS  take 
place  when  an  aerated  earth  is  pre- 
lent ed  to  the  acid  matter  in  the  fto- 
mach." 

The  teeth,  bones,  hoofs,  and 
horns  of  animals,  confift  of  fome- 
what  fimilar  principles  with  the 
animal  abforbents  above  mention- 
ed (“  fee  Cornu  ccrvi  ca/citiafio  ’)  ; 
the  quantity  of  gelatinous  matter 
is  fo  large,  as  to  defend  the  earthy 
part  from  the  aftion  of  weak  acids; 
whilft  the  earth,  in  its  turn,  prote&s 
the  gluten  from  being  eaiily  difiol- 
ved  by  watery  liquors.  Hence  thefe 
bodies,  in  their  crude  ftate,  though 
recommended  as  poffefiing  fingular 
virtues,  are  not  found  to  have  any 
virtue  at  all. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for 
determining  the  degree  of  folubility, 
of  comparative  ftrength  of  thefe 
earths  ; the  principal  of  which  arc 
arranged  in  the  two  followingtables, 
one  taken  from  Langius,  and  the 
other  from  Homberg. 
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Table  of  the  quantity  of  Acid  defrayed  by  different  Ah  for  bents. 


Ten  grains 


'Some  kind  of  limeftones 

1 

r 1601 

••  Oyfter-fhells 

1 20 

Chalk 

100 

Shells  of  garden -fnails 

.0 

100, 

Calcined  cray-fifh 

+~> • 

xoo 

Pearl 

"5 

80 

Tooth  of  the  . fea-horfe 

*0 

80 

Volatile  falts 

ksi 

80 

JFixed  falts 

+~> 

60 

Coral,  red  and  white 

60 

Crabs-eyes 

O 

50 

Egg-fhells 

<u 

50 

Mother  of  pearl 

5° 

Crabs  claws 

40 

Jawbone  of  the  pike  fifh 

■ 

3°J 

Drops  of  fpirit  qf 
fak. 


Table  of  the  quantity  of  abforbent  Earths  foluble  in  Acids. 


Grains. 


Crabs-eyes  2 i 6 

Mother  of  pearl  144 

Pearls  1 2 8 

Oyfter-fhells  1 56 

.576  Grains  of  fpirit  of  Hartfhorn  165 

fait,  diffolved  of  Coral  186 

Oriental  bezoar  118 


Occidental  bezoar  123 

Quick-lime  199 

Slacked  lime  193 


* 


1 r 


rCrabs-eyes  297 

Mother  of  pearl  20Z 

Pearls  219 

Oyfter-fhells  2 36 

576  Grains  of  fpirit  of  Hartfhorn  234 

nitre  diffolved  of  ‘ Coral  233 

Oriental  bezoar  108 

Occidental  bezoar  144 

Quick-lime  180 

Slacked  lime  216 

1 1 


tity  of  acid  is  too  vague  and  inde- 
termined  : in  the  fccond,  we  are  not 
told  whether  the  acid  was  perfectly 

pF  4]  A- 


tFhefe  experiments  do  not  fuffi- 
ciently  afeertain  the  point  intended 
by  them ; in  the  fir  ft  fett,  the  quan- 
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faturated  : and  in  both,  the  acids 
made  ufe  of  were  fo  very  different 
from  any  that  can  be  fuppofed  ever 
to  exift  in  the  human  body,  that 
little  can  be  concluded  from  them 
with  regard  to  the  medical  effe&s 
of  thefe  abforbents.  Trial  ffiould 
have  been  made  with  the  mild  ve- 


getable acids;  as  the  juices  of  cer- 
tain fruits,  four  fermented  liquors, 
or  rather  with  four  milk.  Never- 
theless thefe  tables,  though  not  fo 
perfect  as  could  be  wifhed,  have 
their  ufe  in  the  hands  of  fuch  as 
can  make  proper  allowances. 


Earths  not  diffoluble  in  Acids,  or  other  Liquors. 


The  .earths  of  this  kind  may  be  ranged  in  two  claffes  - 

Clafs  i.  Hard  cryflalline  Earths:  As  the  Ruby,  Garnet, 
Emerald,  Sapphire,  Hyacinth,  and  other  precious  Stones ; 
Cryftal,  Flint,  &c. 


THESE  kinds  of  fubftarices 
were  introduced  into  medi- 
cine, and  many  fabulous  virtues  at- 
tributed to  them,  by  the  fuperfli- 
tion  of  the  earlier  ages.  Some  of 
them  are  fill  preferved  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  but  at  length  very 
juftly  expunged  from  our’s,  not-, 
withftanding  what  fome  late  wri- 
ters of  repute  fpeak  of  their  medical 
virtue.  Thefe  indilfoluble  hard  bo- 
dies are  not  capable  of  producing 
any  other  eft’edl  than  by  their  rigid 
angular  particles  (which,  though  le- 
vigated with  the  utmoft  care,  the 
microfcope  ftill  difeovers  in  them) 
to  offend  or  wound  the  inteftines. 
In  levigation  thc^  wear  off  fo  much 
from  the  hardeft  marble  inttruments, 
as  will  equal  or  exceed  their  own 
weight:  from  this  circun.ffance  we 
may  account  for  their  having  fnme- 
time«  appeared  to  a&  as  abforber.ts. 
Some  of  thefe  ttoncs,  expoied  to  a 


vehement  fire,  become  in  fome  mea- 
fure  friable;  but  neverthelefs  remain 
indiffoluble.  Mod  of  the  coloured 
ones  by  this  treatment  lofe  their  co- 
lour, and  in  this  (late  prove  nearly 
of  the  fame  quality  with  common 
cryftal ; fuch  are,  the  fapphire, 
emerald,  amethyft,  and  cornelian: 
others  melt  into  a blackifh  vitreous 
matter,  from  which  a portion  of 
iron  is  obtainable  by  proper  fluxes; 
as  the  hyacinth  and  garnet.  Geof- 
frey concludes  from  hence,  that 
thofc  ftones  really  poflefs  fome  me- 
dical virtues,  depending  upon  their 
metallic  part : but  the  quantity  of 
metallic  matter,  fufficient  to  give 
th  cm  a conliderablc  tinft,  is  fo  ex- 
ceedingly fmall,  and  fo  inclofed  in 
a ftony  matter,  not  at  all  foluble  by 
any  of  the  known  menflrua,  as 
fcarce  to  admit  of  any  poflihility  of 
its  a&ing  in  the  human  body. 


Clafs  2.  Softer  Earths ; the  talky,  gypfeous,  and  argilla- 
ceous. 

The  talcs  and  gypfums  have  unaiious  foftnefs  and  filver  hue, 
rarely  been  ufed  as  medicines.  Hand  recommended  externally  as 
Some  of  the  former,  from  their  cofmetics  j and  fome  of  the  latter, 
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on  little  better  foundation,  inter- 
nally as  alti  ingents.  But  they  have 
long  been  defervedly  rejected  by 
the  judicious  pra&itioncrs.  They 
feem  to  poflefs  the  ill  qualities  of 
the  alkaline  earths  (concreting  with 
themueus  of  the  ftomach,  &c.)  with- 
out any  of  their  good  ones. 

Several  of  the  clays,  boles,  and 
terras  figillatre,  were  highly  celebra- 
ted by  the  ancients  as  aftringents 
and  abxipliarmacs,  and  fome  of 
them  Hill  continue  in  efteem  ; tho' 
it  is  certain  they  have  no  great 
claim  to  the  virtues  that  have  been 
attributed  to  them.  Their  real  ef- 
fects are,  to  give  a greater  degree  of 
confiftencv  to  the  fluids  in  the  firft 
paffages*  and  in  fome  meafurc  defend 
the  folids  from  their  acrimony. 

Moft  of  thefe  bodies  contain,  be- 
befides  the  tenacious  indifloluble 
earth,  which  is  their  principal  cha- 
racteriftic,  ( i ) A portion  of  an 
earth  foluble  in  acids,  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  firft  fedtion  : (2)  Of 
acid,  feparable  by  diftillation  in  a 
ltrong  fire  ; this  acid  is  always  of 
the  fame  nature  with  that  obtained 
from  vitriol,  fulphur,  and  alum : 
(3  ) The  coloured  ones  contain  like- 
wife  fmall  quantities  of  iron,  redu- 
cible, by  inflammable  fluxes,  into  its 
metallic  form.  In  confcquence  of  the 
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firft  of  thefe  ingredients,  thefe 
earths  may  be  looked  upon  in  fome 
me  a lure  as  abforbent  : the  acid  ap- 
pears to  be  united  with  a part  of 
the  abforbent  earth,  into  a falinc 
compound,  approaching  to  an  alu- 
minous nature  : whence  they  have 
fome  degree  of  aftringency  : whe- 
ther they  receive  any  peculiar  vir- 
tue from  the  iron,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted  ; fince  it  is  in  a very  crude 
ftate,  and  in  quantity  extremely 
fmall. 

Thefe  earths  unite  with  water 
into  a turbid  liquor,  fiippery  and 
fmooth  to  the  touch,  and  remain 
for  fome  time  fufpended  ; the  fand, 
grit,  or  other  grofier  matters  which 
are  often  found  naturally  mingled 
with  them,  fubfiding.  They  may 
he  freed  by  means  of  acids  from 
their  alkaline  earth  ; by  codtion  in 
water,  from  their  faline  matter  ; 
and  the  coloured  ones  from  their 
iron  by  digeftion  in  aqua  regis,  the 
only  menftruum  we  are  acquainted 
with  that  will  extradt  the  ferrugi- 
neous  matter  of  argillaceous  and 
bolar  earths.  Thus  purified,  they 
have  all  nearly  the  fame  appearance 
and  qualities.  Expofed  to  a ftrong 
fire,  they  lofe  their  foft  glutinous 
quality,  and  are  reduced  into  hard 
maffes  indifloluble  as  at  firft. 


Glutinous  Vegetable  and  Animal  Subfiances. 
Clafs  1.  Vegetable. 


Pure  gums  : 

Tragacanth, 

Seneca, 

The  gums  of  cherry,  plum,  and 
other  European  trees. 

GUMS  and  mucilages  are  glu- 
tinous vegetable  produftions, 
of  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell,  fo- 
lublc  in  water,  but  not  in  vinous 


Vegetables  abounding  with 
mucilage : 

Orchis  roots, 

Althaea  root. 

Quince-feeds,  &c. 

fpirits,  or  in  oils.  (See  page  15.) 
They  differ  from  one  another  only 
in  degree  of  tenacity : the  more 
tenacious  are  called  gums  s thofe 
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which  are  lefs  fo,  mucilages.  The 
fidl  naturally  exude  from  certain 
trees  and  fhrubs  ; the  latter  are  ex- 
tracted bv  art.  Almolt  all  vege- 
table fubitanccs  contain  fome  por- 
' tion  of  thefe, s which  after  the  re- 
jinous  part  has  been  extracted  by 
fpirit.  may  be  feparated  from  the 


remaining  matter  by  means  of  wa- 
ter. 

* The  general  virtues  of  thefe 
kind  of  fubitanccs  are,  to  Iheath 
acrimony,  and  to  dinainifh  irritation 
in  general.  Hence  they  are  found 
ufeful  in  certain  cafes  of  diarrhoea 
and  llrangury.*  » 


Clafs  2.  Animal. 


Most  animal  fubfiances  (the  fat 
•excepted)  contain  a vifcous  matter, 
in  many  refpefts  fimilar  to  the  fore- 
going, and  capable  of  being  ex- 
tracted by  Itrong  coition  iy  water. 

Animal  glues  and  jellies  have  the 
general  qualities  of  the  vegetable 
gums  and  mucilages  ; with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  former  are  more 
, uuttimental,  <uid  apt  to  run  into  a 


putr  id  ftate.  Confidered  as  the  Tub- 
je£ts  of  chemiitry,  the  difference 
betwixt  thrift  is  very  great : thofe 
of  the  animal  kind  are  changed  by 
fire  into  a volatile  alkaline  fait,  and 
a fetid  oil ; the  vegetable  into  an 
acid  liquor,  and  a veiy  fmall  por- 
tion of  oily  matter,  confiderably 
lefs  fetid  than  the  former. 


Soft  UNCTUO.US  Subftances . 

Clafs  i . Infipid  vegetable  Oils  : and  Subjlances  abounding  with 
them;  as  almonds,  and  the  kernels  of  moft  fruits  j lin- 
ked, and  the  medullary  part  of  fundry  other  feeds. 

Clafs  2.  Animal  Fats  ; as  fpermaceti. 


Unctuous  vegetables  unite  with 
water,  by  trituration,  into  a 
milky  liquor:  and  give  out  their 
oil  upon  exprefhon. — Thefe  kinds 
of  oils  and  animal  fats  diffolve  not 
in  any  menftruum  except  alkaline 
ones ; which  change  their  quality, 
and  reduce  them  intfl  a foap,  diffo- 
Juble  in  water,  but  more  perfectly 
in  vinous  fpirits  : from  this  com- 
pound, the  oil  may,  by  a fkilful  ad- 
dition of  acids,  be  recovered  in  a 
purer  ftate  than  before,  and  ren- 
dered foluble,  like  effential  oils,  in 
fpirit  of  wine.  See  p.  i 3. 

The  medical  virtues  of  thefe  fub- 
ftances  are,  to  obtund  acrimonious 
kumours,  and  to  foften  and  relax 
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the  folids  : hence  their  pfc  inter- 
nally, in  tickling  coughs,  heat  of 
urine,  pains  and  inflammations  ; and 
externally,  in  tenfion  and  rigidity 
of  particular  parts.  The  milky  fo- 
lutions,  commonly  called  emulfions, 
though  much  lefs  emollient  than  the 
oils  themfclves  or  animals  fats,  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  may  be 
given  in  acute  or  inflammatory  dif- 
tempers,  without  danger  of  the  ill 
coo  Sequences  which  the  others  might 
fometimes  produce : fats  and  oils, 
kept  in  a degree  of  heat  no  greater 
than  that  of  the  human  body,  foon 
become  rancid  and  acrimonious  ; 
whilft  emulfions  tend  rather  to.groy?: 
lour. 


Astjluu 
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Astringents. 


Galls, 

Torment il  root, 
Biftort  root, 


Balaudines, 
Terra  Japonica, 
Acacia,  &c. 


AStringent  fubftances  are  di- 
dinguidied  by  a rough  aullere 
talle  ; and  changing  folutions  of 
iron,  efpecially  thofe  made  in  the 
vitriolic  acid,  ot  a dark  purple  or 
black  colour. 

Aftringents  yield  their  virtues  by 
infufion  both  to  water  and.  vinous 
fpirits ; generally  in  greatell  per- 
fection to  the  former.  Oils  extraCt 
nothing  from  them  ; nor  do  they 
give  over  any  of  their  virtue  in  dif- 
t illation  : neverthelefs  their  altrin- 
geucy  is  conirderably  abated  by  eva- 
porating decoCtions  of  them  to  the 
confidence  of  an  extract;  and  to- 
tally deftroyed  by  long  keeping. 

‘ The  medical  efi'cCts  ef  thefe  fub- 
ftances are,  to  increafe  the  power  of 
cohefion  in  various  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal body,  to  increafe  what  may  be 
called  the  tonic  power  of  the  fyliein, 
to  diminifh  the  capacity  of  contain- 
ing veflels,  to  diminiih  irritablility, 
and  perhaps,  in  fome  degree,  fenfi- 
bility hence  they  are  ufed  in  dif- 
orders  ptoceeding  from  a debility 
or  flaccid  ltate  of  the  folids ; in 
haemorrhagies,  from  a thinneis  of 


the  blood,  laxity  or  rupture  of  the 
vcfll Is  ; in  preternatural  difeharges 
of  other  kinds,  after  the  offending 
matter  has  been  duly  corrected  or 
evacuated;  and  in  external  relaxa- 
tions : they  are  alfo  ufed  as  antifep- 
tics. 

In  fome  cafes,  they  produce  the 
effefts  of  aperients  ; the  veflels,  con- 
ftringed  and  drengthened  by  them, 
being  enabled  to  protrude  the  cir? 
dilating  juices  with  greater  force. 

A good  deal  of  caution  is  ret}ui- 
iite  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  medicines, 
efpecially  thofe  of  the  more  power- 
ful kind.  In  plethoric  habits,  in- 
veterate obftruCtions,  critical  eva- 
cuations, and  in  all  kinds  of  duxes 
in  general  before  the  morbific  mat- 
ter has  been  expelled,  or  where  there 
is  any  ftriCture  or  fpafmodic  con- 
traction of  the  veflels ; aftringents 
prove  eminently  hurtful.  Where 
critical  dyfenteries  or  diarrhoeas  are 
jedrained  by  dyptics,  the  acrimo- 
nious matter,  now  confined  in  the 
intedines,  corrodes  or  inflames  them  ; 
and  fometimes  occafions  a gangrene 
of  the  parts. 


Sweets. 


Sugar, 

Honey, 

THE  vegetable  fweets  are  a 
very  numerous  tribe  ; alrnofl 
every  plant  that  has  been  examined, 
difeovering  in  fome  of  its  parts  a 
faccharine  juice.  The  bottoms  of 
flowers,  and  mod  kinds  of  feeds  and 
grain  when  they  begin  to  vegetate, 
are  remarkably  fweet. 

Vegetable  fweets  are  extracted 


Raifins, 

Liquorice,  &c. 

both  by  water  and  vinous  fpirits  ; 
mpft  readily  by  the  firft.  but  in 
greateft  perfection  by  the  latter. 
Nothing  of  their  tade  arifes  in  di- 
dillation  with  cither  of  thefe  li- 
quors : neverthelefs,  by  long  boil- 
ing with  water  they  become  fomc- 
what  lefs  agreeable  ; but  are  not 
much  injured  by  being  treated  in 
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the  fame  manner  with  re&ified  fpi- 
rit. 

The  purer  fweets,  as  fugar,  pro- 
mote the  union  of  diftilled  oils  with 
watery  liquors,  and  prevent  the  fe- 
paration  of  the  butyraceous  part 
from  milk  : from  this  quality,  they 
are  ftippofed  to  unite  the  unftuous 
part  of  the  food  with  the  animal 
juices.  Hence  fome  have  conclu- 
ded, that  they  increafe  fat  : others, 
that  they  have  a contrary  efTc&,  by 
preventing  the  ftparation  of  the 
un&uous.  matter  which  forms  the 
iat  from  the  blood  : ami  others, 
that  they  render  the  juices  thicker 
and  more  flnggifh,  retard  the  cir- 
culation and  cuticular  excretion, 
and  thus  bring  on  a variety  of  dil"- 
orders.  But  fweets  have  not  been 
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found  to  produce  any  of  thefe  effe&s 
in  any  remarkable  degree : com- 
mon experience  {haws,  that  their 
moderate,  and  even  liberal,  ufe  is 
at  leaft  innocent ; that  they  recon- 
cile, not  only  to  the  palate,  but  the 
ftomach  alfo,  fubilanccs  of  them- 
felves  difguftful  to  both  ; and  thus 
render  falutary  what  would  other- 
wife  be  injurious  to  the  body. 

The  un&uous  and  mucilaginous 
fweets,  as  the  impure  fugars,  li- 
quorice, otc.  have  a confid (.Table 
degree  of  emollient  and  lubricating 
virtue. — Thofe  accompanied  with  a 
manifeft  acid,  as  in  the  juices  of  moll 
fweet  fruits,  are  remarkably  relax- 
ing ; and  if  taken  immoderately, 
occafion  diarrheeae  and  dyfentcries, 
which  fometimes  have  proved  fatal. 


Acrids. 


ACrios  arefub.ftancescfa  pene-  rate  it  ; chewed,  they  occafion  a co- 
llating pungency.  Applied  pious  difeharge  of  faliva : and  fnufftd 
to  the  Ikin,  they  inflame  or  exulce-  up  the  nofe,  provoke  fneezing. 

Thefe  fubftances,  confidtred  as  the  fubjeft  of  pharmacy,  may  be  divided 
into  three  claffes  $ 

f t-  In  diflillation  with  water  : as  horfe-radifh, 
mu ilard,  fenrvy-grafs,  &c. 

yielding  their  acrimony  \ 2*  B?  infuf1<w  only  : as  the  Sicater  celandine, 
' ° J 1 pyrethrum,  See. 

| 3.  Neither  to  infuiion,  nor  diflillation:  asarum 
L and  dracunculus. 


The  general  effe&s  of  acrid  me- 
dicines are,  to  flimulate  the  veftcls. 
In  cold  leucophlegmatic  habits,  and 
where  the  contra&ive  power  of  the 
folids  is  weak,  they  prove  powerful 
expe&orants,deu.bitruents,  diuretics, 
and  emmenagogues  ; and  if  the  pa- 
tient is  kept  warm,  fudorifies.  In 
hot  bilious  conflitutions,  plethoric 
habits,  inflammatory  diilempers, 
where  there  is  already  a degree  of 
irritation,  or  where  the  vifeera  are 
unfound  ; thefe  Simulating  medi- 
cines prove  highly  prejudicial,  ami 
never  fail  to  aggravate  the  ^ifeafe. 


Certain  acrid  fubftances  have  been 
lately  recommended  in  dry  con- 
vulfive  afthmas  ; of  the  efficacy  of 
the  fquill  in  particular,  for  the  cure 
of  this  diforder,  feveral  inftances  are 
related  in  the  Commercium  Litera- 
num  of  Norimberg  for  the  years 
1737  and  1 739-  Cartheufer  thinks, 
that  not  the  afthrr.a  itfelf,  but  a par- 
ticular effect  of  it,  was  removed  by 
this  medicine.  He  obferves,  that 
in  all  afthmas,  the  free  circulation 
of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary 
veflels  is  impeded  : and  hence,  du- 
ring every  paroxyfm,  the  lungs  are 
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in  a kind  of  oedematous  ftate  : that  the  breaft  : that  acrid  medicines  by 
if  this  oedema,  becoming  habitual,  removing  the  oedema,  remove  what 
remains  after  the  fat  is  over,  it  is  was  originally  an  effed  of  the  aftb- 
either  perpetuity  occafioning  frefh  ma,  and  in  time  a caufe  of  its  aggra- 
ones,  or  gives  rife  to  a dropiy  of  vat  ion.  6fa 

Aromatics. 


ARomat!C3  are  fubftances  of 
a warm  pungent  tafte,  and  a 
more  or  lefs  fragrant  fmell.  Some 
of  the  ipices  are  purely  aromatic, 
as  cubebs,  pepper,  cloves ; fome 
fubftances  have  a fweetnefs  mixed 
with  the  aromatic  matter,  as  ange- 
lica root,  anifeed,  fennel  feed  ; fome 
an  aflringency,  as  cinnamon  ; fome 
a Itrong  mucilage,  as  cafia  lignea  ; 
fome  a bitternefs,  as  orange  peel. 
The  aromatic  matter  itfelf,  con- 
tained in  different  fubje&s,  differs 
all'o  not  a little  in  its  pharmaceutic 
properties.  It  is  extracted  from  all 
by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  ; from 
fome  in  great  part,  from  others 
fcarcely  at  all,  by  water.  The  aro- 
matic matter  of  fome  fubje&s,  as 
«f  lemon  peel,  riles  wholly  in  diftil- 


lation  both  with  fpirit  and  water ; 
tiiat  of  others,  as  cinnamon,  riles 
wholly  with  water,  but  fcarcely  at 
all  with  fpirit ; while  that  of  others, 
as  pepper,  is  in  part  left  behind  after 
the  diihllation  of  water  itfelf  from 
the  fpice. 

With  regard  to  the  general  vir- 
tues of  aromatics,  they  warm  the 
ftomach,  and  by  degrees  the  whole 
habit,  raife  the  pulfe,  and  quickea 
the  circulation.  Tn  cold  languid 
cafes,  phlegmatic  habits,  and  a weak 
flaccid  ftate  of  the  folids,  they  fup- 
port  the  vis  vitae,  and  promote  the 
falutary  fecretions.  In  Tiot  bilious 
temperaments,  plethoric  habits,  in- 
flammatory indifpofitions,  drynefs 
and  ftriftures  of  the  fibres,  they  are 
generally  hurtful. 


Bitters. 


Gentian  root. 

Hops, 

BItters  for  the  moft  part  yield 
their  virtue  both  to  watery  and 
fpirituous  menftrua ; fome  more  per- 
fectly to  one,  and  others  to  the 
other.  None  of  the  fubftances  of 
this  clafs  give  over  any  thing  con- 
ficlcrable  of  their  tafte  in  diflillation, 
cither  to  water  or  to  fpirit ; their 
bitternefs  remaining  entire,  and  fre- 
quently improved,  in  the  extrafts. 
buch  as  are  accompanied  with  fla- 
vour, as  wormwood,  may  by  this 
procefs  be  reduced  into  Ample  fla- 
vourlcfs  bitters. 

. Thefe  fubftances  participate  of  the 
vrtues  of  ailringents  and  aromatics. 


Lefler  centaury, 

Carduus,  See. 

Their  general  effects  arc,  to  con- 
ftringe  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach 
and  inteftiii'es,  to  warm  the  habit, 
and  promote  the  natural  evacuations, 
particularly  of  fweat  and  urine.  In 
vveaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, indigeftion,  and  the  likedif- 
orders,  proceeding  from  a laxity  of 
the  folids,  thefe  kinds  of  medicines 
do  good  ferviqe.  Where  the  fibres 
are  already  too  tenfe  and  rigid, 
where  there  is  any  immoderate  heat 
or  inflammation,  bitters  very  fenfibly 
increaie  the  diftemper  ; and  if  their 
ufe  is  continued,  communicate  it  to 
the  kidneys:  hence  the  urine  be- 
comes 
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comes  high  coloured,  fmall  in  quan-  and  prevent  putrefaction.  Hence 
tity.  and  at  lenghth  fuppreffed  ; a they  are  recommended  as  anthel- 
dropfy  foon  fucceeding.  mintic  ; and  both  externally  and  in- 

Bitter  fubftances  dcftroy  infeCts,  ternally  as  antifeptics. 

Emetics  and  Cathartics. 

Hellebore,  Colocynth, 

Jalap,  Scammony, 

ipecacoanha,  Gamboge,  & c. 


THESE  fubftances  conftft  of  a 
rcfinous  part,  in  which  the 
•purgative  or  emetic  quality  moft 
frequently  refides  ; and  a gummy 
faline  one,  which  a£ts  chiefly  as  a 
diuretic.  The  firft  is  extracted  or 
diftblvcd  by  vinous  fpirits  ; the  lat- 
ter by  water.  Nothing  arifes  in  di- 
ftillation  from  either. 

The  acrid  refills,  exhibited  by 
themfelves,  tenacioufly  adhere  to  the 
coats  of  the  inteftines,  by  their  fti- 
muldting  power  irritate  and  inflame 
them,  and  thus  produce  fundry  vio- 
lent diforders.  Hoffman  relates, 
that  he  has  fometimes  obferved  con- 
vulfions,  and  a paralvfis  of  both 
fides,  from  their  ufe. 

Thefe  inconveniencies  may  be 
avoided,  by  previoufly  triturating 
them  with  fubftances  capable  of  di- 
viding their  tenacious  texture,  and 
pi  eventing  their  adhefion  ; by  this 
means,  they  becqme  mild  and  fafe, 
operate  without  difturbance,  and  at 
ihe  fame  time  more  effectually  an- 
fwer  the  purpofes  intended  by  them. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  cor- 
rect the  ill  quality  of  the  refinous 
purgatives,  by  the  addition  of  acids 
and  aromatics  oils.  Acids  weaken 
their  power,  but  have  no  other  ef- 
fe£t  than  what  a diminution  of  the 
dofe  would  equally  anfwer.  1’he 
pungent  effential  oils  may  ferve  to 
warm  the  ftomach,  make  the  medi- 
cine fit  eafier,  and  thus  prevent  the 


naufea,  which  fometimes  happens  ; 
but  as  foon  as  the  refill  begins  to 
exert  ltfelf  in  the  inteftines,  thefe 
oils,  inftead  of  correcting,  increafe 
its  virulence  ; being  themfelves  apt 
to  occafion  the  inconveniencies  which 
they  are  here  intended  to  prevent, 
an  irritation  and  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  Alkaline  falts  or  foaps 
have  a better  eflcCt ; as  they  difpofe 
the  refin  to  folution,  and  promote 
it  operation. 

The  medicines  of  this  clafs  feem 
to  a£t  by  (Emulating  the  coats  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  If  the 
irritation  is  ftrong  and  fudden,  their 
action  is  quick  and  upwards : if 
fio«  er,  downwards.  Cathartics,  gi- 
ven in  a liquid  farm,  or  in  very 
fcniible  habits,  often  prove  emetic  ; 
and  emetics  where  mucus  abounds, 
cathartic.  They  operate  more  vio- 
lently in  robuft  conftxtutions  than 
in  thofe  of  a contrary  temperament  ; 
the  veffels  being  in  the  former  more 
tenfe  and  rigid,  and  confequently 
lefs  capable  of  bearing  an  equal  de- 
gree of  irritation. 

The  action  of  thefe  medicines  is 
extended  beyond  the  primae  vis  : 
This  appears  evident  from  the  in- 
creafe of  the  pulfe  which  always 
accompanies  theiri  operation  ; and 
from  the  common  obfervation  of 
children  being  purged  by  the  milk, 
if  the  nurfe  has  taken  a carthartic. 
Borne  of  them,  particularly  belle- 
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bore,  are  faid  to  purge,  if  only  ap-  ents,  may  be  introduced  info  the 
£lied  externally  in  iffues.  Purgatives,  habit,  fo  as  to  prove  notable  dcob- 
even  of  the  more  powerful  kind,  ftruents,  diuretics,  and  diaphoretics* 
exhibited  in  fmtable  fmall  dofes,  in  without  afting  fenlibly  by  ftooL 
conjunction  with  the  milder  aperi- 

The  foregoing  obfervations  are  inferted,  not  with  any  view  to  a me- 
thod of  iimples,  but  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  virtues  of  fuch  medi- 
cinal fubftances  as  are  poffeffed  of  the  qualities  which  make  the  objects  of 
the  refpedtive  articles.  I fhall  dwell  no  longer  on  general  reflections,  but 
proceed  to  an  account  of  each  of  the  frmples  feparately. 


ABlETIS  lignum,  fummitates , 
coni  ; Abietis  conis  Jurfum  fpettanti- 
bus  Jive  maris  C.  B.  Pini  pice  a Lin. 
vel  Abietis  tenuiore  folio  fruttu  deor- 
fum  fpecia/.te  ‘Tourn.  Pinus  abietis 
I .in.  The  filver  and  the  red  fir ; 
their  wood,  tops,  and  cones. 

Thefc  are  large  ever-green  trees, 
frequent  in  the  northern  climates. 
The  firil  is  faid  to  be  found  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  and  the 
fecond  on  the  hills  of  Scotland. 
From  thefe  trees,  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Strafburgh  tur- 
pentine is  extra&ed,  of  which  here- 
after, The  wood,  and  the  fruit 
or  cones  gathered  about  the  end 
of  autumn,  abound  with  refinous 
matter,  and  yield,  in  diffillation 
with  water,  an  efferrtial  oil,  not 
greatly  different  from  that  obtained 
by  the  fame  means  from  turpentine. 
— The  wood  and  tops  of  the  fir- 
trees,  on  account  of  their  refinous 
juices;  are  fometimes  employed  in 
decoctions  and  diet-drinks  for  pro- 
moting urine  and  fweat,  purifying 
the  blood  and  juices,  and  clean- 
fing  and  healing  internal  ulcera- 
tions, particularly  thofe  of  the  uri- 
nary paffages.  See  the  article  Te- 
reSinthina. 

ABROTANI  MARIS  folia:- 

Abrotani  marts  angujlifdii  major's* 


C.  B.  Artemiftce  dbrotani  Lin. 
Southernwood  : the  leaves  [-£.] 

This  is  a flirubby  plant,  clothed 
with  very  finely  divided  leaves,  of  a 
greyilh  green  colour  : the  flowers,- 
which  are  very  fmall  and  yellowifli, 
hang  downwards,  feveral  together 
from  the  middle  of  the  branches  to 
the  top.  It  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
countries  ; in  this  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens ; the  leaves  fall  off  every 
winter ; the  roots  and  ftalks  abide 
many  years. 

Southernwood  has  a ftrong,  not 
very  difagreeable  finell  ; and  a nair- 
feoirs,  pungent,  bitter  tafte  ; which 
is  totally  extracted  by  rectified  fpi- 
rit,  lei’s  perfectly  by  watery  liquors. 
It  is  recommended  as  an  anthel- 
mintic i and  in  cold  leiicophleg-*’ 
inatic  habits,  as  a iliinulant,  de- 
tergent, aperient,  and  fudorific. 
The  prefent  practice  has  almolt 
entirely  confined  its  ufe  to  external 
applications.  The  leaves  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  difcntient  and 
antifeptic  fomentations  ; and  have 
been  recommended  alfo  in  lotions 
and  unguents  for  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  the  falling  off  of  the  hair. 

ABROTANI  FEMIhLE  folia: 
Abrotani  femintefoliis  teretibus  C.  B . 
Santolin*  ckamacyparijji,  Ltn.  La- 
vender-cotton the  leaves. 

E This 
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This  plant  is  all  over  white  and 
hoary : the  leaves  are  compofed  of 
fmall  knobs  fet  in  rows  along  a 
middle  rib;  the  flowers  ftand  up- 
right on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks.  It 
is  raifed  in  gardens,  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  holds  its  leaves  all  the 
winter. 

The  abrotanum  femina  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  poffcfs  the  fame  virtues  with 
the  mas  ,*  but  in  a lefs  degree.  I or 
external  purpofes,  the  medical  dif- 
ference betwixt  them  is  not  very 
great:  hence  in  fomentations  i which 
is  the  principal  intention  they  are 
ufually  applied  to)  the  London  Col- 
lege allows  either  to  be  taken  in- 
ftcad  of  the  other. The  abrota- 

num femina  is  recommended  by 
fomc  in  hyfterie  and  other  female 
complaints : it  has  be».n  cuftomary 
among  the  common  people  to  life 
a decoftion  of  it  in  milk  againft 
worms. 

ABSINTHII  VULGARIS  fo- 
lia : Abfmthii  vulgaris  majoris  J.  B. 
Artendfec  a'bfnthti  Lin.  Common 
wormwood  ; the  leaves  \_L.  E.  J 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm- 
wood are  divided  into  roundifh  feg- 
ments,  of  a dull  green  colour  a- 
bove,  and  whitiih  underneath,  It 
grows  wild  in  fcveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land ; about  London,  large  quan- 
tities are  cultivated  for  medicinal 
life:  it  flowers  in  June  and  July  ; 
and  after  having  ripened  its  feeds, 
dies  down  to  the  ground,  excepting 
a tuft  of  the  lower  leaves,  which  ge- 
nerally abides  the  winter. 

Wormwood  is  a flrong  bitter  ; 
and  was  formerly  much  ufed  as  fuch, 
againft.  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
and  the  like,  in  medicated  wines 
and  ales.  At  /refent  it  is  rarely 
employed  iu  thefe  intentions,  oil 
account  of  the  ill  relifh  and  offen- 
sive fmell  with  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied. Thefe  it  may  be  in  part  freed 
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from  by  keeping,  and  totally  by 
long  co&ion,  the  bitter  remaining 
entire.  An  extract  made  by  boil- 
ing the  leaves  in  a large  quantity 
of  water,  and  evaporating  the  li- 
quor with  a flrong  lire,  proves  a 
bitter  fufficiently  grateful,  without 
any  difguilful  flavour. — An  oil  di- 
ftilled  from  this  plant  £A.J  and  a 
tin&ure  of  the  diied  flowering  tops 
[A.]  are  kept  in  the  lflops. 

ABSINTHII  MARITIMI 

fummitates  : Abfmthii  marini  albi 
Gerard.  /Jr  tend  fee  maritime  Lin. 
Sea  - wormwood,  commonly,  but 
falfely,  called  Roman  wormwood  ; 
the  tops  £Z.J 

The  leaves  of  l'ea-wormwood  are 
much  fmalier  than  thofc  of  the 
common,  and  hoary  on  the  upper 
fide,  as  well  as  the  lower  ; the 
ftalks  alfo  are  hoary  all  over.  It 
grows  wild  about  our  fait  marfhes, 
and  in  fevcral  parts  about  the  fea- 
coafts. — In  tafte  and  fmell,  it  is 
weaker  and  lefs  unpkafant  than  the 
common  wormwood.  The  virtues  of 
both  are  fuppofed  to  be  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  to  differ  only  in  degree. 

The  tops  enter  three  of  our  di- 
ftilled  waters,  and  give  name  to  a 
confervc  [L.]  They  are  an  ingre- 
dient alfo  in  the  common  fomenta- 
tion and  green  oil  £Z,  J 

ABSINTHII  ROMANI  fliat 
Abfmthii  Pontici  tenuifolii  incant  C.B. 
Artemifus  Portico"  Lin.  Roman 
wormwood  ; the  leaves  and  tops 

[£.]  . . . 

This  fpecics  is  very  different  in 

appearance  front  the  two  forego- 
ing : it  is  in  all  its  parts  fmallei* 
than  either  ; the  leaves  arc  divided 
into  fine  filaments,  and  hoary  on 
the  lower  fide  ; the  ftalks,  either 
entirely  or  in  part,  of  a purplifh 
hue.  It  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
countries,  and  at  prefent  difficult- 
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ly  procurable  in  this,  though  as 
hardy  and  as  eafily  raifed  as  any  of 
the  other  forts.  Sea  wormwood 
lias  long  Tupplied  its  place  in  the 
markets,  and  been'  in  general  mif- 
taken  for  it. 

Roman,  wormwood  is  lefs  un- 
grateful than  either  of  the  others  : 
its  fined  is  tolerably  pleafant : the 
talle,  though  manifieftly  bitter, 
fcaice  difagreeable.  It  appears  to 
be  the  moil  eligible  of  the  three  as 
a itomachic  ; and  is  likewife  re- 
commended by  fome  in  dropfics. 

ACACIA  [Z,.]:  the  infpifiated 
juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  of  a large 
prickly  tree  called  by  Cafpar  Bail- 
in’ne,  Acacia  foliis  fcorpioidis  lcgu~ 
tninofe.  M'nnofa  mlotica  Lin. 

This  juice  is  brought  to  us  from 
Egypt,  in  roundifh  malhes,  wrapt 
up  in  tliin  bladders.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a deep  brown  colour,  in- 
clining to  black;  inwardly  of  a red- 
dirti  or  yellowirti  brown  ; of  a firm 
confidence,  but  not  very  dry.  It 
foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and  dif- 
covers  a rough,  not  difagreeable 
tarte,  which  is  followed  by  a fweet- 
irti  rclirti.  This  infpirtated  juice  en- 
tirely difTolvc's  in  watery  liquors  ; 
but  is  fcarce  fenfibly  acted  on  by 
reftified  fpirit. 

Acacia  is  a mild  ailringent  me- 
dicine. The  Egyptians  give  it  in 
fpitting  of  blood,  in  the  quantity 
of  a dram,  dirtolved  in  any  conve- 
nient liquor;  and  repeat  this  dofe 
occafionally : they  likewife  employ 
it  in  collyria  for  ftrengthening  the 
eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  for  quin- 
feys.  Among  us,  it  is  little  other- 
wife  ufed  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
mithridate  and  theriaca  jjZ..],  and 
is  rarely  met  with,  in  the  rtiops. 
What  is  ufually  fold  for  the  Egyp- 
tian acacia,  is  the  infpiffated  juice 
of  unripe  floes  r"  this  is  harder,  hea- 
vier, of  a darker  colour,  and  fome- 


what  rtiarper  tarte,  than  the  true 
fort. 

ACANTHI  folia:  Acanthi  fafi- 
vi  vel  mollis  Virgilii  C-  B • Acanthi 
mollis  Lin.  Brankurfine ; the  leaves. 

'I  his  is  a beautiful  plant,  grow- 
i ng  naturally  in  Italy  and  other 
warm  climates : from  its  leaves, 
the  ancients  took  the  patterns  of 
their  foliage  works.  All  the  parts 
of  it  have  a foft  fweetirti  tarte,  and 
abound  with  a mucilaginous  juice  : 
its  virtues  do  not  feem  to  differ  from 
thofe  of  althaea  and  other  mucilagi- 
nous plants'. 

ACETOSiE  vulgaris,  free  oxa- 
lidis , folia  IA  radix : Rum  ids  acetofa 
Lin.  Acetofe  arvenfis  C B.  Oxalidis- 
vulgaris  folio  longo  f.  B.  Rumicis  * 
acetofell*  Lin.  Common  forrel;  the 
roots  and  leaves  [Zk] 

Sorrel  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  England.  The 
leaves  have  a reftringent  acid  tarte, 
without  any  fmell  or  particular  fla- 
vour: their  medical  effedfs  are,  to 
cool,  quench  third,  and  promote 
the  urinary  difeharge : a deception 
of  them  in  whey'  affords  an  ufeful 
and  agreeable  drink  in  febrde  or  in- 
flammatory  diforders  : and  is  re- 
commended byBoerhaave  to  be  ufed 
in  the  fpring  as  one  of  the  moll  ef- 
ficacious aperients  and  detergents. 
Some  kinds  of  feurvies  have  yielded 
to  the  continued  ufe  of  this  medi- 
cine: the  Greenlanders,  who  are 
very  fubjeft  to  tfiis  diflemper,  are 
faid  ,to  employ,  with  good  fuccefs, 
a mixture  of  the  juices  of  forrel  and 
of  icurvygrafs. 

The  roots  of  forrel  have  a bit- 
terilli  auffere  talle,  without  any  a- 
cidity:  they  are  laid  to  be  deobftru- 
ent  and  diuretic;  and  have  lome- 
tirnes  had  a place  in  aperient  apo- 
zems,  to  which  they  impart  a red- 
diih  colour. 
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The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  for- 
merly ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfen- 
teries;  but  have  long  been  ftrangers 
to  the  fliops,  and  are  nowjuftly  ex- 
punged both  from  the  .London  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias:  they 

have  no  remarkable  fmell,  and 
fcarcely  any  talle. 

ACETOSELLA  [£.];  vide 

Lujula. 

ACETUM  [A  E ] Vinegar  : 
an  acid  produced  from  fermented 
vinous  liquors  by  a fecond  fermen- 
tation. . 

Wine  vinegar  is  confulerably  pu- 
rer than  that  prepared  from  malt  li- 
quors; the  hitter,  however  acid  and 
line,  contains  a large  portion  of  a 
vifeous  mucilaginous  fubftancc;  as 
is  evident  from  the  ropynefs  and  fli- 
mynefs  which  this  kind  of  vinegar 
is  very  much  fubjedl  to ; the  ftronger 
and  more  fpirituous  the  wine,  the 
better  and  flronger  vinegar  it  yields. 
The  French  vinegars  are  faid  by 
Geoffroy  to  faturate  above  one 
thirty-fifth  their  weight  of  fixed  al- 
kaline  fait,  and  fome  of  them  no 
lefs  than  one-twelfth  ; the  be  it  of 
the  German  vinegars  little  more  than 
one-fortieth. 

Vinegar  is  a medicine  of  excel- 
lent ui'e  in  all  kinds  of  inflamma- 
tory and  putrid  diforders,  either 
internal  or  external : in  ardent,  bi- 
lious fevers,  pdlilential  and  oilier 
malignant  diftempers,  it  is  recom- 
mended by  Boeihaavc  as  one  of  the 
moll  certain  fudotifics.  Weaknefs, 
fainting,  vomiting,  hiccup  liyfte- 
vical  and  hypochondriacal  com- 
plaints, have  been  lrequently  re- 
lieved by  vinegar  applied  to  the 
mouth  and  note,  or  received  into 
the  ilomach.  ‘ it  has  been  uled  in  • 
ternully  in  rabies  caniiia.* 

‘ AdDUM  VITRIOLICUM. 

Vitriolic  acid  ££.3 


« This  is  inferted  in  the  Materia 
Medica  on  account  of  its  being  ge- 
nerally made,  not  by  the  apothe- 
cary, but  by  the  trading  chemift, 
and  mod  commonly  from  fulphur. 
The  operation  is  faid  to  be  perform- 
ed in  leaden  vefleb,  fometimes  20 
feet  high  and  1 o broad  ; with  an 
eighth  part  of  nitre  to  fupply  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  external  air,  and  fome 
water  to  condenfe  the  fleams.  It  is 
concentrated  and  confiderably  pu- 
rified by  evaporation.  It  is  then 
colourlefs,  without  fmell,  extremely 
corrolive,  very  fixed,  the  moft  pon- 
derous of  all  unmetallic  fluids, 
powerfully  altra&ive  of  water  from 
the  air,  and  in  uniting  with  wa- 
ter produces  a great  degree  of 
heat.  It  pofleffes  the  general  pro- 
perties of  acids  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 

‘ On  account  of  its  fluidity,  it  is 
not  ufed  as  a corrofive.  Blended 
with  unftuous  matter  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  eight,  it  is  applied  in 
in  itch  and  other  chronic  eruptions, 
and  likevvife  as  a rubefacient  in  lo- 
cal palfy  and  rheumatifm.  Diluted 
with  water,  it  (hows  confiderable  ac- 
tion on  the  human  calculus  out  of 
the  body ; and  therefore  has  been 
propofed  internally  in  that  difeafe, 
particularly  where  the  operation  is 
improper.  As  checking  fermenta- 
tion, as  well  as  being  aftringent  and 
tonic,  it  is  much  ufed  in  morbid  aci- 
dity, relaxation,  and  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach.  Its  effefts  are  propa- 
gated over  the  fyftem,  and  hence  its 
eftablifhed  ufe  in  pafiiv.  haemor- 
rhagics,  gleets,  and  fevers  of  the  ty- 
phous kind.  It  is  alfo  uled  inter- 
nally in  itch  and  other  chronical 
eruptions;  and  when  given  to  nuries 
having  the  itch,  it  is  faid  to  cure 
both  themfelvcs  and  their  children. 
For  futther  particulars,  fee  Part  1. 
and  III. 


‘ ACONIT I folia:  Aconiti  na-  . 
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pelli  Lin.  £.£.]  Blue  WolfTbane;  tlie 
leaves. 

‘ This  is  a perennial  plant,  grow- 
ing  naturallv  in  various  mountain- 
ous parts  of  Europe.  The  juice 
has  a difagreeable  fniell  ami  an  acrid 
tafle,  becoming  lefs  acrid  on  inipif 
fation.  It  is  a very  adtive  poilon, 
was  introduced  by  Dr  Stork,  and 
recommended  by  him  and  others  in 
glandular  lwellings,  venereal  nodes, 
anchylofis,  fpina  ventoia,  itch,  a- 
niaurofis,  gouty  and  rheumatic 
pains,  intermittent  fevers,  and  con- 
vuliive  difordevs.  Stork’s  formula 
was  two  grains  of  the  infpiffated 
juice  rubbed  down  with  two  drams 
of  fugar.  ' He  began  with  ten 
grains  of  this  powder  night  and 
morning,  and  increafed  it  gradually 
to  fix  grains  of  the  infpiffated  juice 
twice  a day.  Others  have  ufed  a 
tindlure  of  one  part  of  the  dry  leaf, 
and  fix  parts  of  Spirit  of  wine,  in  the 
dofe  of  forty  drops.  From  Stork’s 
reprefentation  of  the  figure  and  talle 
of  the  plant,  ionic  are  of  opi- 
nion that  he  made  his  experiments 
with  the  aconitumcammorum  Liu.’ 

ACORUS,  vide  Calamus  aro- 

M ATICUS. 

ADI  ANTHI  VERI,  feu  capita 

Veneris,  folia  : Adianthi  folio  cor  tan  - 
dri  C.  B. : Adianthi  cap  'tlli  V erisris 

Lin.  True  maidenhaii  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a low  evergreen  herb,  and 
one  of  thole  which,  from  the  ilen- 
dernefs  of  their  {talk,  are  called  ca- 
pillary. It  is  a native  of  italy  and 
the  fouthern  pants  of  France;  from 
whence  the  leaves  are  fometimes 
brought  to  us.  Thefe  have  an  a- 
grceable,  but  very  weak,  fmell ; and 
a mucilaginous  fomewhat  rouglufii 
talle,  which  they  ieadily  impart  to 
boiling  water. 

Maidenhair  has  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated in  diforders  of  the  breaft, 
proceeding  from  a thiunefs  and  acu- 


mony  of  the  juices;  and  likewife 
lor  opening  obllrudtions  of  the  vif- 
ccra,  and  promoting  the  ex  perora- 
tion of  tougii  phlegm.  But  modern 
practice  pays  little  regard  to  it  ; 
nor  is  it  often  to  be  met  with  in 
the  lliops ; the  truchomanes,  or 
Englijh  maidenhair,  which  is  of  the 
fame  quality,  generally  fupplying  its 
place. 


JERUGO  \_L.  i?.j]  Verdegris. 
This  is  a preparation  of  copper, 
made  chiefly  at  Montpelier  'in 
France,  by  Gratifying  copperplates 
with  grape  Gaik’S  that  have  been 
impregnated  with  a fermented  ve- 
getable acid  : in  a few  clays,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  a pale 
green  downy  matter,  which  is  fera- 
ped  off  from  the  copper,  and  the 
procefs  again  repeated. 

Verdegris,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 
generally  mingled  with  Gaiks  of  the 
grape;  they  may  be  feparated,  in 
pulverization  by  dilcontinuing  the 
operation  as  foon  as  what  remains 
feems  to  be  almoft  entirely  compo- 
sed of  them. 

Verdegris  is  rarely  or  never  ufed 
internally.  Some  writers  greatly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay,  that 
a grain  or  two  being  taken  a£ts  as 
foon  as  received  into  the  Gomach  ; 


but  its  .ufe  has  been  too  often  fol- 
lowed by  dangerous  confequences. 
(See  tiie  article  Cu  prum.) — Ver- 
degvis  ap;  lied  externally,  proves  a 
gentle  detergent  and  efcharotic,  and 
ferves  to  take  down  fungous  fleili 
avifing  in  wounds.  I n thcle  inten- 
tions, it  is  an  ingree/Lnt  in  the  tnel 
cegypliacutn,  unguent  um  baflicum  c 
rTdc  if  ],  and  ting  ex  arugine  [■£•]• 


AGALLOC  HUM,  feu.  lignum 
aloes.  Aloes  w°ou. 

There  have  ^een  different  con- 
jefturesvconcein’ng  this  wood,  but 
no  fatisfa&my  account  of  it  has  hi- 
therto appeared.  Authors diGmguiih 
jr  j ieverai 
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fever al  forts  of  agallochum,  mod  of 
which  are  grangers  to  Europe. 
That  which  comes  to  us  is  in  little 
hard  ponderous  pieces,  of  a yellow- 
ifh-brovvn  colour,  with  feveral  black 
or  purplilh  veins.  lL  has  a bitterifh 
aromatic  tafte ; and  a fragrant  frrvcll, 
elpecially  if  reduced  to  powder,  or 
fet  on  fire.  Diddled  with  water,  it 
affords  a very  fragrant  eflential  oil, 
but  in  fmall  quantity:  digeded  in 
redtified  fpirit,  it  yields  an  elegant 
tjnfture,  which  lofes  nothing  valu- 
able in  being  evaporated  to  the  con- 
fidence of  an  extract. 

Agallochum  is  at  prefent  of  very 
little  ufe  in  medicine,  and  rarely  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Ihops:  if  it  could 
be  eafily  procured,  at  lead  the  bet- 
ter fort  of  it  bids  fair  to  be  a very 
ufeful  cordial;  Hoffman  greatly  re- 
commends, in  this  intention,  the  di- 
ddled oil  and  fpirituous  tindhire, 
andedeems  a mixture  of  this  lad  with 
tindture  of  deel  an  excellent  corro- 
borant. 

A G A R I C U S : Agaricus  five 
fungus  laricis  C.  B.  Agaric  ; a 
fungus  growing  on  old  'large  trees 

This  fungus  is  an  irregular  fpon- 
gy  fubdance,  extremely  light, ^and 
of  an  uniform  fnowy  whitenefs  (ex- 
cept the  cortical  part,  which  is  uiu- 
ally  taken  off  before  the  agaric  is 
brought  into  the  {hops).  It  cuts 
freely  with  a knife,  without  difeo- 
vering  any  hardnefs  or  grittinefs,  and 
readily  crumbles  betwixt  the  lingers 
into  a powder.  It  has  no  remark- 
able i'mell;  its  tade  is  at  fird.  fweet- 
ifh  ; but  on  chewing  for  a little 
while,  proves  acrid,  bitter,  and  nau- 
feous. 

Agaric  was  formerly  in  great 
edeem  as  a cathartic,  but  the  pre- 
fent practice  has  alinoll  entirely  re- 
jected its  life.  It.  operates  exceed- 
ing flowlv,  infomuch  that  fome  have 
denied  it  to  have  any  purgative 
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virtue  at  all.  Given  in  fubdance, 
it  almod  always  occafions  a naufea, 
not  unfrequently  vomiting,  and 
fometimes  exceffive  tormina  of  the 
bowels  ; thefe  effedts  are  attributed 
to  its  light  farinaceous  matter  adhe- 
ring to  the  coats  of  the  intedines, 
and  producing  a condant  irritation. 
The  bed  preparation  of  agaric  feems 
to  be  an  extradl  made  with  water, 
in  which  fixt  alkaline  fait  has  been 
didolved  ; or  with  vinegar  or  wine: 
the  fird  is  faid  by  Uoulduc,  and  the 
two  latter  by  Neumann,  to  prove 
effectual  and  fafe  purgatives.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  this  is  at  bed  a precari- 
ous medicine,  which  we  band  in  no 
manner  of  need  of ; hence  the  col- 
lege have  judly  rejedted  it  from  all 
the  oompofitions  v hich  it  formerly 
had  a place  in,  except  the  mithri- 
date  and  tluriaca  f L.~] 

AGARICUS  pedis  equini  facie 
Tsurti.  Boletus  igiiiarius  Lin.  Fe- 
male agaric,  or  agaric  of  the  oak, 
called,  from  its  being  very  eafily  in- 
flammable, Touchwood,  or  Spunk 

W.  ' 

1 his  fungus  is  frequently  met 
with,  on  different  kinds  of  trees,  in 
England;  and  is  faid'to  have  been 
fometimes  brought  into  the  (hops 
mixt  with -the  true  agaric  of  the 
larch  : from  this  it  is  eafily  diflin- 
guilhable  by  jtsgreaterweight,dufky 
colour,  and  mucilaginous  tade  void 
of  bitternefs.  The  medullary  part 
of  this  fungus,  beaten  foft,  and  ap- 
plied externally,  has  been  of  late 
greatly  celebrated  as  a dyptic;  and 
laid  to  rtdrain  not  only  venal  but 
arterial  baemorrhagies,  without  the 
ufe  of  ligatures.  It  docs  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  any  real  dyp- 
tic power,  or  to  adl  any  otherwife 
than  dry  lint,  fponge,  or  other  foft 
fungous  applications. 

AGE  RAT  I folia  et floret : Jlge- 
rati  fetiis  fnatis  C.  B.  Ptarmic. a 

lutex 
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lute#  fuaveolentis  Tour n.  /I chill## 
acerati  Lin.  .Maudlin  ; th-e  leaves 

O 

and  flowers. 

This  is  a (lender  plant,  clothed 
all  over  with  narrow  ferrated  leaves. 
It  is  a native  of  Italy  and  other 
warm  countries;  with  us,  it  is  railed 
in  gardens,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
Auguft. 

Maudlin  has  a light  agreeable 
fmell ; and  a roughifh,  fomewhat 
warm  and  bitterilh  tafle.  Thclc 
qualities  point  out  its  ufe  as  a mild 
corrotorant ; but  it  has  long  been 
a ftranger  to  pra/Rice,  and  is  now 
omitted  both  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges. 

AGNI  CAST  I feinen:  Agni  fo- 
lio non  frraio  J.  B.  Viticis  agni 
■cafti  Lin . The  chafte  tree;  its 
feeds. 

This  is  a fmall  tree,  or  rather 
fhrub,  growing  fpontaneoully  in 
Italy,  &c.  and  raifed  with  us  in  gar- 
dens. Its  fruit,  which  is  about  the 
fize  of  a pepper-corn,  contains  four 
longifh  feeds,  which  are  faid  to  be 
of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  acrid 
bitterilh  tafte,  but  which  are  found 
on  examination  to  be  almoft  inodo- 
rous and  in  lipid.  1 hefe  feeds  have 
been  celebrated  as  antiphrodifiaca i; 
but  experience  does  not  warrant 
their  having  any  fuch  virtues. 

AGRIMONIJE  folia:  Er pa  to- 
rsi veterum  feu  agrimor.is  C.  B.  A- 
grimoni#  e it pcit or i#  Lin.  Agrimony ; 
the  leaves. 

This  is  a common  plant  in  hedges 
and  the  borders  of  fields,  i heleaves 
have  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat  acrid, 
roughifn  tafte,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour.  Agrimony  is  faid 
to  be  aperient,  detergent,  and  to 
{Lengthen  the  tone  of  the  vifcera : 
hence  it  is  recommended  in  fcorbir- 
tic  diforders,  in  debility  and  laxity 
of  the  inteftines,  &c.  Digefted  in 
whey,  it  affords  an  ufcful  diet- drink 
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for  the  fpring  feafon,  not  ungrateful 
to  the  palate  or  ltomach. 

ALCANNA,  vide  Anchusa. 

ALCEvE  folia;  Alee # vulgaris 
viajoris  C.  B.  Malv#  vcrbcnacx  Ger. 
Vervain  mallow;  the  leaves* 

This  is  daftly  diftinguifhablc  front 
the  common  and  marfhmallow,  by 
its  leaves  being  jagged  or  cutiin 
about  the  edges.  It  grows  in  hedges, 
and  flowers  greateft  part  of  the  fum- 
mer.  Alcea  agrees  in  quality  with 
the  althaea  and  halva  vulgaris; 
but  appears  to  be  lefs  mucilaginous 
than  cither. 

ALCHEMILLiE  folia;  Alchc- 
mill # vulgaris  C.  B.  Of  Lin.  La- 
dies mantle  ; the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts 
of  England,  but  is  rarely  met  with 
about  London : the  leaves  feem  as 
if  plaited  or  folded  together,  fo  as 
to  have  given  occafion  to  the  Englifh 
name  of  the  plant,  ft  he  leaves  of 
alchimiila  difeover  to  the  tafte  a/no- 
derate  aftringency,  and -were  former- 
ly much  efteemed  in  fome  female 
wcaknefles  and  in  fluxes  of  the  belly. 
They  are  now  rarely. made  ufe  oi ; 
though  both  the  leaves  and  roots 
might  do u btlefs  be  of  fervice  in  cafes 
where  mild  aftringents  are  required. 

A I.C IS  UNGULA : Elks  hoof. 
The  elk  is  a large  animal  of  the  ftag 
kind,  met  with  in  Mufcovy  and 
other  cold  countries.  1 he  hoof  of 
one  of  the  hinder  feet  has  been  ce- 
lebrated againft  ep'lepfies,  from  a 
ridiculous  opinion,  that  the  elk  is 
himfelf  iubject  to  diforders  of  tin? 
kind,  and  prevents  or  removes  them 
by  fcratching  his  car  with  Ins  hoof. 

ALKEK  ENG  I feu  ^ halicacahi 
fruSlus : Solaniveftcarii  C.  B.  kry- 
faUdis  alkeLngt  Lin.  Winter-cherry; 
the  fruit.  . 

E 4-  1 h5S 
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This  Is  a low,  branched  fhrub, 
bearing  leaves  like  thdfe  of  nignt- 
fhade ; with  white  flowers,  which 
ffand  Jingle  at  the  joints.  The 
flower-cup  changes  into  a membra- 
nous cover,  which  at  length  burfts 
and  difcovers  a fruit  of  a fine  red 
colour,  about  the  fize  of  a common 
cherry.  The  fruit  ripens  in  Octo- 
ber, and  continues  frequently  to  the 
middle  of  December.  This  plant 
grows  wild  in  Tome  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  &c.  the  beauty  and  late- 
nefs  of  its  fruit  have  gained  it  a place 
in  our  gardens. 

Winter-cherries  arc  faid  by  mod 
writers  to  be  extremtly  bitter:  but, 
as  Haller  juftly  obferves,  the  cher 
ry  itfelf,  if  carefully  freed  from  the 
cover  (which  is  very  bitter  and 
pungent)  has  merely  a fubacid  tafte. 
They  Hand  highly  recommended  as 
detergent,  aperient,  diuretic,  and  for 
expelling  gravel;  four,  five,  or  more 
of  the  cherries  are  direCted  for  a 
dofe,  or  an  dunce  of  the  expreffed 
juice.  Mr  Ray  tells  us  of  a gouty 
perfon  who  was  cured  and  kept  free 
from  returns  of  his  diforder,  by  ta- 
king eight  of  thefe  cherries  at  each 
change  of  the  moon  ; thefe  occa- 
fioned  a copious  difeharge  of  ex- 
tremely fetid  urine. 

ALLIARIyE  folia:  Hefperidii 
allium  redolent  is  Tourn.  Eryjmii 
alliarice  Lin.  Sauce- alone,  or  jack- 
by-the-hedge;  the  leaves. 

This  is  common  in  hedges  and 
fhady  wafte  places,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  The  leaves  have  a bit- 
terifh  acid  tafte;  and,  when  rubbed 
laetwixt  the  fingers,  a ftrong  ftnell, 
approaching  to  that  of  garlick. 
They  are  recommended  internally  as 
fudorifics  and  deobftruents,  fome- 
what  of  the  nature  of  garlick,  but 
much  milder;  and  externally  as  an- 
tifeptics  in  gangrenes  and  cancerous 
ulcers.  Iiildanus  ufed  to  gather  the 
herb  for  thefe  laft  purpofes  iu  the 
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fpring,  and  expofe  it  for  a day  to  the 
action  of  a dry  air  in  a 'fhady  place  ; 
being  then  committed  to  the  prefs, 
it  yielded  a juice  pollening  the  fmell 
and  tafte  of  the  alliaria:  this,  he  in- 
forms  us,  with  a little  oil  on  the 
furface,  keeps  in  perfection  for  years;  . 
whereas  the  herb  in  fubftance  foon 
lofes  its  virtue  in  keeping. 

ALL  1 1 radix:  yd  Hit  faiivi  C.  B. 
o Lin  Garlick ; the  roots  [ L.  E.~] 

Thefe  roots  are  of  the  bulbous 
kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundifh 
fliape,  with  feveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom : each  root  is  compofed  of  a 
number  of  lefier  bulbs,  called  cloves 
of  garlick,  inclofed  in  one  common 
membranous  coat,  and  eafily  fepa- 
rable  from  one  another.  All  the 
parts  of  this  plant,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  the  root , have  a ftrong  offen- 
five  fmell,  and  an  acrimonious  al- 
moft  cauftic  tafte.  The  root  applied 
to  the  fkin  inflames,  and  often  ex- 
ulcerates  the  part.  Its  fmell  is  ex- 
tremely penetrating  and  diffufive ; 
when  the  root  is  applied  to  the  feet, 
its  feent  is  foon  dilcovevable  in  the 
breath;  and  when  taken  internally, 
its  fmell  is  communicated  to  the 
urine,  or  the  matter  of  an  iffue,  and 
perfpires  through  the  pores  of  the 
ikin. 

This  pungent  root  warms  and 
flimulates  the  folids,  and  attenuates 
tenacious  juices.  Heuce  in  cold 
leucophlegmatic  habits,  it  proves  a 
powerful  expectorant,  diuretic,  and 
emmenagogue  ; and,  if  the  patient 
is  kept  warm,  fudorific.  In  humo- 
ral afthma3.  and  catarrhous  diforders 
of  the  breatt,  in  fome  feurvies,  fla- 
tulent colics,  hyfterical  and  other 
difeafes  proceeding  from  laxity  of 
the  folids  and  trold  fluggilh  indif- 
pofition  of  the  fluids,  it  has  generally 
good  effects:  it  has  likewife  been 
found  ferviceable  in  fome  hydropic 
cafes.  Sydenham  relates,  that  he 
has  known  the  dropfy  cured  by  the  s 
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ufe  of  garlick  alone ; he  recom- 
mends it  chiefly  as  a warm  ftrength- 
ening  medicine  in  the  beginning  of 
the  difeafe. 

The  liberal  ufe  of  garlick  is  apt 
to  occafion  headachs,  flatulencies, 
thirft,  febrile  heats,  inflammatory 
iliftempers,  and  fomctime's  difchargcs 
of  blood  from  the  hemorrhoidal 
veffels.  In  hot  biiious  conftitutions, 
where  there  is  already  a degree  of 
irritation ; where  the  juices  are  too 
thin  and  acrimonious,  or  the  vifcera 
unfound  5 this  itimulating  mecncine 
is  jnanifcftly  improper,  ,and  never 
fails  to  aggravate  the  di (temper. 

The  molt  commodious  form  for 
the  taking  of  garlick,  a medicine  to 
mod  people  not  a little  unpleafant, 
is  that  of  a bolus  or  pill.  Infufions 
in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water, 
although  containing  the  whole  of  its 
virtues,  are  fo  acrimonious,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  general  ufe.  A fyrup  and, 
oxymcl  of  it  are  kept  in  the  /hops. 

Garlick  made  into  an  unguent 
with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  extci  - 
nally,  is  faid  to  refolve  and  difeufs 
cold  tumours,  and  has  been  by  fome 
greatly  efteemed  in  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes.  It  has  hkewtfe  iometimes 
been  employed  as  a repellent.  Sy  - 
denham affures  us,  that  among  ail 
the  fubftances  which  occafion  a de- 
rivation or  rcvulliou  from  the  head, 
none  operate  more  powerfully  than 
garlick  applied  to  the  foies  or  the 
feet : hence  he  was  led  to  make  ufe 
of  it  in  the  confluent  fmall  pox ; 
about  the  eighth  day  after  the  lace 
began  to  fvvcll,  the  root  cut  in  pieces, 
and  tied  in  a linen  cloth,  was  ap- 
plied to  the  foies,  and  renewed  once 
a-day  till  all  danger  was  over. 

ALNI  VULGARIS  folia 

or /ex:  A Ini  rotufidifolia  glutincfa 

viridis  C.  B.  Bstula  alrii  Lin. 
The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  alder 
tree.  Thtfe  have  a bitter  ftyptic 
difagreeabk  talk.  . The  bark  is  ic- 
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commended  by  fome  In  intermittent 
fevers;  and  a deco&ion  of  it,  in  gar- 
gar  ii  ms,  for  inflammations  df  the 
tonfils. 

ALNI  NlGRiE  feu  frangula 
cortex : Aln{  nigra  baccifrra  J.  B. 
Rbaiuni  fretngul.t  Lin.  T he  black 
or  berry-bearing  alder  ; its  bark. 

This  tree  is  common  in  mold 
woods  in  divers  parts  of  England. 
The  internal  bark  of  the  trunk  or 
root  of  the  tree,  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a dram,  purges  violently, 
occafioning  gripes,  naufese,  and  vo- 
miting. Thefc  may  be  in  good  mea- 
fure  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
aromatics;  but  as  we  have  plenty  of 
fafer  and  lcls  precarious  purgatives, 
practitioners  have  defervedly  rejec- 
ted this. 

ALOE.  Aloe  is  the  infpifiated 
juice  of  certain  plants  of  the  fame 
name.  T he  ancients  diflinguiflied 
two  forts  of  aloes:  the  one  was  pure 
and  of  a yellowiflt  colour  inclining 
to  a red,  refembling  the  colour  of  a 
liver,  and  thence  named  hepatic; 
the  other  was  full  of  impurities,  and 
hence  fuppofed  to  be  only  the  drofs 
of  the  better  kind.  At  preterit,  va- 
rious forts  are  met  with  in  the  drops; 
which  are  dillingOiflred  either  from 
the  places,  from  the  fpecies  of  the 
plants,,  or  from  feme  diflerences  m 
the  juices  themfelves.  Th.fe  may 
be  all  ranged  in  three  claffes. 

(t)  Aloe  Soc.otorina  [L.E.] 
Socotorine  aloes,  brought  from  the 
iiland  Socotora  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
wrapt  infkinsi  it  is  obtained  from 
the  ahe  Succotorina  auguJUfelta  jpf 
nofa , pre  purpurea  Brcyn.  J Lorn- 

melin.  Variety  $ of  aloe  Prffa!a 
Lin.  1 bis  fort  is  the  purcit  ot  the 
three : it  is  of  a glufly  furface,  clear, 

and  in  fome  degree  !“llucf;  *, 
lumD  of  a yellowi(h  red  colour, 

S’a  purpli  caft,  .to 
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to  powder,  of  a bright  golden  co- 
lour. It  is  hard  and  friable  in  the 
winter,  fomewhat  pliable  in  fum- 
mcr,  anu  grows  foft  betwixt  the  fin- 
gers. ‘ts  taile  is  bitter,  accompa- 
nied with  an  aromatic  flavour,  but 
inefficient  to  prevent  its  being  dif- 
agreeable; the  fmell  is  not  vcry\n- 
pleafant,  and  fomewhat  refembles 
that  of  myrrh. 

(2)  Aloe  hepatica  [.£.]  He- 
patic, Barbadoes,  or  common  Aloes ; 
the  juice  of  th eAloe  C.  B.  Aloe  vera 
vulgaris  Muntmg.  Aloe  psrfoliata 
Lin.  Hepatic  aloes  is  not  fo  clear 
and  bright  as  the  foregoing  fort : it 
is  alfo  of  a darker  colour,  more  com- 
pact texture,  and  for  the  moll  part 
drier.  Its  fmell  is  much  ftronger 
and  more  difagreeable : the  taile  in- 
tenfely  bitter  and  naufeous,  with 
little  or  nothing  of  the  fine  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  Socotorine, — The  bell 
hepatic  aloes  comes  from  Barbadoes 
in  large  gourd  fiiells;  an  inferior  fort 
of  it  (which  is  generally  foft  and 
clammy)  is  brought  over  in  calks. 

(3)  Aloe  caballina.  Fetid, 
caballine,  or  horfe  aloes  ; the  pro- 
duce of  the  aloe  Guincenjis  caballina 
vulgari  firnilis  fed  tota  n.acnlata 
Cammelin. — This  fort  is  eafily  di- 
ilinguilhed  from  both  the  foregoing, 
by  its  llrong  rank  fmell;  although, 
in  other  refpe&s,  it  agrees  pretty 
much  with  the  hepatic,  and  is  not 
unfrcquently  fold  in  its  Head.  Some- 
times the  caballine  aloes  is  prepared 
fo  pure  and  bright,  as  not  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhable  by  the  eye  even  from 
the  Socotorine  ; but  its  oflenfive 
fmell,  which  it  cannot  be  divefted 
of,  readily  betrays  it. 

All  the  forts  of  aloes  diflblve  in 
pure  fpivit,  proof  fpirit,  and  proof 
fpirit  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of 
water;  the  impurities  only  being 
left.  They  diflblve  alfo  by  the  affiiU 


ance  of  heat  in  water  alone;  but  as 
the  liquor  grows  cold,  the  refinous 
part  fublides,  the  gummy  remain- 
ing united  with  the  water.  The 
hepatic  aloes  is  found  to  contain 
more  refin  and  lefs  gum  than  the 
Socotorine,  and  this  than  the  ca- 
balline. The  refins  of  all  the  forts, 
purified  by  fpirit  of  wine,  have  little 
fmell : that  obtained  from  the  So- 
cotorine has  fcarce  any  perceptible 
tafte;  that  of  the  hepatic,  a flight 
bitterifh  relifli ; and  the  refin  of  the 
caballine,  a little  more  of  the  aloetic 
flavour.  The  gummy  extradls  of 
all  the  forts  are  lefs  difagreeable 
than  the  crude  aloes:  the  extra#  of 
Socotorine  aloes  has  very  little  fmell, 
and  is  in  tafte  not  unplcafant ; that 
of  the  hepatic  has  a fomewhat 
ftronger  fmell,  but  is  rather  more 
agreeable  in  tafte  than  the  extract 
of  the  S.ocotorine : the  gum  of  the 
caballine  retains  a confiderable  fhare 
of  the  peculiar  rank  fmell  of  this 
fort  of  aloes,  but  its  tafte  is  not 
much  more  unpleafant  than  that  of 
the  extracts  made  from  the  two  o- 
ther  forts. 

Aloes  is  a ftimulating  cathartic 
bitter:  if  given  in  fo  large  a dofe 
as  to  purge  efFe#\ially,  it  often  oc- 
cafions  an  imitation  about  the  anus, 
and  fometimes  a difeharge  of  blood. 
Small  dofes  of  it  frequently  repeat- 
ed,not  only  clean  fe  the  prime  vice, 
but  likewife  attenuate  and^  diflblve 
vifeid  juices  in  the  remoter  parts, 
warm  the  habit,  quicken  the  circu- 
lation, and  promote  the  uterine  and 
hemorrhoidal  fluxes.  This  medicine 
is  particularly  ferviceable  in  habitual 
eollivenefs,  to  perfons  of  a phlegma- 
tic temperament  and  fedentary  life, 
and  where  the  ftomach  is  oppreffed 
and  weakened:  in  dry  bilious  habits, 
aloes  prove  injurious,  immoderately 
heating  the  blood,  and  inflaming  the 
bowels.  > 

The  juice  is  likewife,  on  account 
of  its  bitternefs,  fuppofed  to  kill 

worms, 
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worms,  cither  taken  internally,  or 
applied  in  plafters  to  the  umbilical 
region.  It  is  all'o  celebrated  for  re- 
il  raining  external  hemorrhagies,  and 
t leanfing  and  healing  wounds  and 
ulcers. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  in  much 
larger  dofea  than  is  cuilornary  at 
prefent.  Diofeorides  orders  half  a 
dram  or  a dram  for  gently  loofen- 
ing  the  belly;  and  three  drams  when 
intended  to  have  the  full  efTed  of  a 
cathartic.  But  modern  practice 
rarely  exceeds  a fcruple,  and  limits 
the  greatelt  dofe  to  two  feruples. 
For  the  common  purpofes  of  this 
medicine,  ten  or  twelve  grains  fuf- 
fice  : taken  in  thefe  or  lefs  quanti- 
ties, it  acts  as  a gentle  llimulating 
eccoprotic,  capable  ot  removing,  if 
duly 'continued,  very  obllinate  ob- 
ft  ructions. 

Sopie  are  of  opinion,  that  the 
purgative  virtue  of  aloes  refides  en- 
tirely in  its  re  fin  : but  experience 
has  fhovvn,  that  the  pure  refin  has 
little  or  no  purgative  quality  ; and 
that  the  gummy  part  feparated  from 
the  relinous,  ads  more  powerfully 
than  the  crude  aloes.  If  the  aloes 
indeed  be  made  to  undergo  long 
codioii  in  the  preparation  of  the 
gummy  extrad,  its  cathartic  power 
will  be  coniidcrably  Jeflehed,  not 
from  the  feparation  of  the  refin,  but 
from  an  alteration  made  ip  the  juice 
itlelf  by  the  heat.  The  ftrongelt 
vegetable  cathartics  become  mild  by 
a like  treatment,  without  any  re- 
markable feparation  of  their  parts. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  contains  more  gummy  mat- 
ter than  the  hepatic  ; and  hence  it 
is  liktwife  found  to  purge  more,  and 
with  greater  irritation.  'I  he  firft 
fort,  therefore,  is  moil  proper  where 
a ftimulus  is  required,  as  for  promo- 
ting or  exciting  the  menitrual  flux; 
whilll  the  latter  is  better  calculated 
50  ad  as  a common  purge.  It  is 
iuppofed  that  the  vulnerary  and  bal- 


famic  virtues  of  this  juice  refide 
chiefly  in  the  relin ; and  hence  that 
the  hepatic  aloes,  which  is  moil  re- 
linous, is  moft  fcrviceable  in  exter- 
nal application. 

1 he  Edinburgh  college  direds 
the  hepatic  aloes  in  the  halfavium 
trauviaticu.nl)  deiigned  for  external 
ufc;  and  the  Socotorine  in  thofe 
preparations  or  compulitions  which 
are  to  be  taken  internally,  as  the 
tinflura  facra , elixir  facrum , pi- 
luLc  aloetica , pilulx  Riiji , pilules  Jh- 
machicx , pilulx  cocci re,  See. 

The  London  college  ufes  the  So- 
cotorine only.  In  the  vir.um  alec- 
ticum,  tinflura  facra , elixir  aloes , 
halfamum  traumaticum,  pilules  aro~ 
matices , and-the  other  pills  wherein 
aloes  is  an  ingredient,  the  Socoto- 
rine kind  in  fubftance  is  direded. 
In  the  powder  of  hiera  pier  a,  only 
the  pure  gummy  part  ot  the  Soco- 
torine aloes  is  employed,  the  fepara- 
tion of  which  from  the  refinous  mat- 
ter is  given  in  a diiiind  procefs. 

ALSINES  folia:  Alftnes  vulgaris 
five  morfus  gallince  f ■ B.  Aljines  me- 
dia Lin.  Cliickweed ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  externally  againft  eryiipe- 
latous,  and  other  inflammatory  dii- 
orders.  Later  times  have  given  it 
internally  in  hasmoptoes,  as  a re- 
llorative  in  atrophies  and  confump- 
tions,  and  likewife  as  an  antiepdep- 
tic.  Some  recommend  for  thefe 
purpofes  the  expreffed  juice,  to  be 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce; 
others  the  dried  leaves,  in  the  dofe 
of  a dram  ; and  others,  a water  di- 
itilled  from  them.  But  if  any  real 
benefit  is  expefted  from  a fine,  it 
ought  to  be  ufed  liberally  as  food  ; 
though  even  then,  its  effeds  would 
not  perhaps  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
more  approved  culinary  heibs. 

ALTHjEiE  folia,  radix:  Al- 

tUx  Diofcendts  & Plinii  .C;  B. 
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jilt  her  a officin.  Lin.  Marffi  * mallows ; 
the  leaves  and  root  [A.  E. ] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  marfhes, 
and  other  moiit  places,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  ; though  fre- 
' quently  cultivated  lor  medicinal  ufe 
in  gardens.  All  the  parts  of  it  have 
a liimy  tafre,  and  abound  with  a 
left  mucilaginous  fnbllanpe,  which 
is  readily  ext  rafted  by  water ; the 
mucilage  of  the  roots  appears  to  be 
the  ftrongelt,  and  hence  this  part  is 
generally  made  ufe  of  in  preference 
to  the  others. 

This  plant  has  the  general  vir- 
tues of  an  emollient  medicine;  and 
proves  lerviceable  in  a thin  acrimo- 
nious flate  of  the  juices,  and  where 
the  natural  mucus  of  the  inteftines 
is  abraded.  It  is  chiefly  recom- 
mended in  fharp  defluxions  upon  the 
lungs,  hoarfenefs,  dyfenteries,  and 
iikewife  in  nephritic  and  calculous 
complaints;  not,  as  fome  have  fup- 
pofed,  that  this  medicine  has  any 
peculiar  pQwer  of  diffolving  or  ex- 
pelling the  calculus ; but  as,  by  lu- 
bricating and  relaxing  the  veffels,  it 
procures  a more  free  and  eafy  paf- 
fage.  Althaea  root  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed externally  for  l'oftening  and 
maturating  hard  tumors:  chewed,  it 
is  faid  to  give  eafe  in  difficult  den- 
tition of  children. 

This  root  gives  name  to  an  offi- 
cinal fyrup  [Z».  E.~]  deaSion  [is.] 
and  ointment  [A.]  and  is  Iikewife  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  ponuder 
cf  gum  iragacanth  and  the  oil  and 
plajttr  of  mucilages  [/..]  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  communicate  ayn 
particular  virtue  to  the  two  laft,  its 
mucilaginous  matter  not  being  dif- 
foluble  in  oils. 

ALUMEN  Alum. 

Alum  is  a fait  artificially  produ- 
ced from  certain  minerals,  by  calci- 
ning and  expofing  them  to  the  air; 
after  which  the  alum  is  elixated  by 
2 


means  of  water.  The  largefl  quan- 
tities are  prepared  in  England,  Ger- 
many*, and  Italy. 

This  fait  is  of  a white  or  pale 
red  colour,  of  an  aufltre  flyptfc 
tafle,  accompanied  with  a naufeous 
fweetifhnefs.  It  diflolves  in  about 
twelve  times  its  weight  of  water ; 
and  concretes  again,  upon  duly  eva- 
porating the  folution,  into  femi- 
tranfparent  cryflals,  of  an  oftagonal 
figure.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  it  eafily 
melts,  bubbles  up  in  bli Iters,  emits 
a copious  phlegm,  and  then  turns 
into  a liyht  fpongy  white  niafs,  con- 
fiderably  more  acrid  than  the  alum 
was  at  firtl : this  urged  with  a 
ftronger  fire,  yields  a frnall  quantity 
of  acid  fpirit,  fimilarto  that  obtain- 
ed by  the  fame  means  from  vitriol ; 
the  part  which  remains,  if  the  heat 
has  been  fufficiently  intenfe  and 
long  continued,  is  an  inlipid  white 
earth,  readily  foluble  in  every  kind 
of  acid. 

Solutions  of  alum  coagulate  milk, 
change  the  blue  colour  of  vegetable 
juices  into  a red  or  purple,  and 
turn  an  infufion  of  galls  turbid  and 
whitifh.  Upon  adding  fixt  alkaline 
falts  to  thefe  folutions,  the  earth  of 
the  alum  is  precipitated,  its  acid 
uniting  with  the  alkali  into  a neutral 
faline  concrete  iimilar  to  vitriolated 
tartar. 

Alum  is  a powerful  aftringent : 
it  is  reckoned  particularly  fervice- 
able  for  reftraining  haemorrhagies, 
and  immoderate  fectetions  from  the 
blood  ; but  lefs  proper  in  inteftinal 
fluxes.  In  violent  hmmorrhagies,  it 
may  be  given  in  dofts  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains,  and  repeated  every 
hour  or  half  hour  till  the  bleeding 
abates:  in  other  cafes,  fmalkr  doles 
are  more  advifeable;  large  ones  be- 
ing apt  to  naufeate  the  flomach, 
and  occafion  violent  conftipations  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  ufed  alfo  extei- 
nally,  in  aftringent  and  repellent  lo- 
tions 
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tions  and  collyria.  * Burnt  alum 
has  been  ufed  in  fcruple  dofes  as  a 
laxative  in  colic.’ 

its  officinal  preparations  are,  for 
internal  ufe,  the  fsrum  aluminofum 
££.]  and  pulvir  Jiypticus , aqua 
Jiyptica  [£.j  for  external  applica- 
tions, the  aqua  aluminofa , coagulum 
aluminofum  and  alumcn  ufum 

which  laft  is  no  other  than 
the  alum  dried  by  fire,  or  freed  from 
the  watery  moifture,  which,  like 
other  falts,  it  always  retains  in  its 
cryftalline  form.  By  this  lol's  of  its 
water  it  becomes  {harper,  fo  as  to 
aft  as  a flight  cfcharotic.  It  is  em- 
ployed alio  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
lapis  niedicamentcfus  and  the  aqua 
vitriolic  a [A.] 

AMARACUS,  vide  Majorana. 

AMBRAGRISEA. 

Ambergris  is  a bituminous  fub- 
ftance  of  a greyifh  or  afh  colour, 
intermingled  with  yellowifh  and 
blackiffi  fpecks  or  veins : it  is  ufu- 
ally  met  with  in  little  opaque  rugged 
mafles,  very  light,' of  a loofe  tex- 
ture, friable  in  a certain  degree  like 
wax ; they  break  rough  and  un- 
even, and  not  unfrequently  contain 
pieces  of  {hells,  bones  of  fiflies,  and 
other  like  matters.  This  concrete 
is  found  floating  on  the  furface  of 
thefea,orthrown  out  upon  the  {hores; 
the  greateft  quantities  are  met  with 
in  the  Indian  ocean;  pieces  have 
likewife  been  now  and  then  difeo- 
vered  in  our  own  and  other  north- 
ern Teas.  ‘ Dr  Schwediauer  fuppofes 
it  to  be  an  animal  product,  from  its 
being  fo  frequently  found  in  the 
belly  of  the  pbyfeter  viucrocephalus 
Liu.* 

Pure  ambergris  foftens  betwixt 
the  fingers;  melts  in  a fmall  degree 
of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil, 
and  in  a ltronger  heat  proves  almoit 
totally  volatile.  Warmed  a little,  it 
emits  a peculiar  fragrant  fmeil;  fet 


on  fire,  it  fmells  like  burning  am- 
ber. It  difTolves,  though  difficultly* 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  effential  oils  > 
but  not  in  expreffed  oils  or  in  water. 

Ambergris  is  in  general  the  moll 
agreeable  of  the  perfumes,  and 
rarely  accompanied  with  the  incon- 
veniences which  other  fubftances  of 
this  clafs  frequently  occafion.  It  is 
looked  upon  as  an  high  cordial,  and 
efteemed  of  great  fervice  in  all  dif- 
orders  of  the  head,  and  in  nervous 
complaints;  a folution  of  it  in  a fpi- 
rit diililled  from  rofes,  ftands  recom- 
mended by  Hoffman  as  one  of  the 
molt  efficacious  corroborants  of  the 
nervous  fyftcm.  The  Orientals  en- 
tertain an  high  opinion  of  the  aphro- 
difiac  virtues  of  this  concrete  ; and 
likewife  fuppofc  that  the  frequent 
ufe  of  it  conduces  to  long  life. 

AMMEOS  VERI  femcn : Am - 
vieos  odore  origahi  J.  B.  Sifanis  am - 
vieos  Liu.  The  feeds  of  the  true 
ammi  or  bifhopfweed,  brought  from 
Egypt. 

Thefe  are  fmall  ftriated  feeds, 
of  a reddifli  brown  colour,  a warm 
pungent  tafte,  and  a pleafant  frnell 
approaching  to  that  of  origanum. 
They  are  recommended  as  ftomachic, 
carminative,  and  diuretic;  but  have 
long  been  ftrangers  to  the  fhops: 
their  place  has  been  generally  flip- 
plied  by  the  feeds  of  a plant  com- 
mon in  our  own  country,  though  not 
a native  of  it,  viz. 

AMMEOS  VU  EGARIS/Jw^.- 

Ammeos  vulgaris  major  is,  latiori'ms 
joliis , fetnine  minus  odoraio  J B. 
Ammeos  major  it  Lin.  Common  bi* 
fliopfweed  feeds  [A.J 

The  feeds  of  common  bifhopf- 
weed  are  fomewhat  larger  and  paler 
coloured  than  the  foregoing:  their 
frnell  and  tafte  is  weaker,  and  with- 
out any  thing  of  the  origanum  fla- 
vour of  the  true  ammi.  They  are 
ranked  among  the  four  leffet  hot 
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feeds,  but  are  fcarcc  otherwife  made 
ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
theriaca. 

AMMONIACUM  GUMMI 
\_L.  A.]  Ammoniacum  is  a con- 
crete gummy  refinous  juice,  brought 
from  the  haft  Indies,  ufually  in 
large  maffes,  compofed  of  little 
lumps  or  tears,  of  a milky  colour, 
but  foon  changing,  upon  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  of  a yellowilh  hue. 
We  have  no  certain  account  of  the 
plant  which  affords  this  juice  ; the 
feeds  ufually  found  among  the  tears 
refemble  thofe  of  the  umbelliferous 
clafs.  Such  tears  as  are  large,  dry, 
free  from  little  Hones,  feeds,  or  o- 
thcr  impurities,  fliould  be  picked 
out  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe  ; 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  foiu- 
tion ' and  colature,  and  then  care- 
fully infpiffating  it ; unlefs  this  be 
artfully  managed,  the  gum  will  lofe 
a confiderable  deal  of  its  more  vo- 
latile parts.  There  is  often  vended 
in  the  {hops,  under  the  name-  of 
llrained  gum  aramoniacum,  a com- 
pofition  of  ingredients  much  infe- 
rior in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  has  a naufeous 
fweet  tafte,  followed  by  a bitter 
one  ; and  a peculiar  frnell,  fome- 
what  like  that  of  galbanum,  but 
more  grateful : it  foftens  in  the 
mouth,  and  grows  of  a white  co- 
lour upon  being  chewed.  Thrown 
upon  live  coals,  it  burns  away  in 
flame  : it  is  in  fomc  meafure  foluble 
in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with  which 
it  affumes  the  appearance  of  milk  ; 
but  the  refinous  part,  amounting  to 
about  one  half,  lublides  on  Hand- 
ing. 

Ammoniacum  is  an  ufeful  deob- 
ffruent ; and  frequently  prefenbed 
for  opening  obHru&ions  of  the  ab- 
dominal vifeera,  and  in  hyflerical 
diforders  occafioned  by  a deficiency 
.of  the  menflrual  evacuations.  It 
ii  likewife  fuppofed  to  deterge  the 


pulmonary  veffels ; and  proves  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  feme  kinds  of 
afihmas,  where  the  lungs  are  op-  „ 
preffed  by  vifeid  phlegm  : in  this 
intention,  a foiution  of  gum  am- 
moniacum in  vinegar  of  fquills 
proves  a medicine  of  great  efficacy, 
though  not  a little  unpleafanl.  In 
long  and  obfiinate  colics  proceed- 
ing from  vifeid  matter  lodged  in 
the  inteHines,  this  gummy-rclin  has 
produced  happy  effedts,  after  purges 
and  the  common  carminatives  had 
been  ufed  in  vain.  Ammoniacum 
is  moH  commodioufly  taken  in  the 
form  of  pills  : about  a fvruple  may 
be  given  every  night,  or  oftener. 
Externally,  it  foftens  and  ripens 
hard  tumours : a foiution  of  it  in 
vinegar  Hands  recommended  by 
fome  for  refolving  even  feirrhous 
fwellings.  ‘ A plalter  made  of  it 
and  fquill-vincgar,  is  recommend- 
ed by  fome  in  white  fwellings. 
A dilute  mixture  of  the  fame 
is  likewife  rubbed  on  the  parts, 
which  are  alfo  fumigated  with  the 
fmoke  of  juniper-berries.’ 

In  the  {hops,  is  prepared  a foiu- 
tion of  it  in  pennyroyal  water,  call- 
ed, from  its  milky  colour,  lac  am - 
mo  n't  act  [A].  It  is  an  ingredient  al- 
fo in  the  til.  fcillit.  [A.]  ' 

AMOMI  VERI  femen  • Arnomi 
racemofi  C.  B . The  feeds  of  the 
true  amomum  brought  from  the 
EaH  Indies  [A. 3 

The  true  amomum  is  a round 
fruit,  about  the  fize  of  a middling 
grape  ; containing,  under  a mem- 
branous cover,  a number  of  fmall,* 
rough,  angular  feeds,  of  a blackilh 
brown  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
whitifh  within:  the  feeds  are  lodged 
in  three  dihindl  cells;  thofe  in 
each  cell  are  joined  clofely  together, 
fo  as  that  the  fruit,  upon  being  o- 
pened,  appears  to  contain  only  three 
feeds.  Ten  or  twelve  of  thefe 
fruits  grow  together  in  a cluHer, 
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anrd  adhere,  without  any  pedicle,  to 
a woody  ftalk  about  an  inch  long ; 
each  Tingle  fruit  is  furrounded  by 
fix  leaves,  in  form  of  a cup  ; and 
the  part  of  the  llalk  void  of  fruit  is 
clothed  with  leafy  feales. 

The  hulks,  leaves,  and  flems,  have 
a light  grateful  fmcll,  and  a mode- 
rately warm  aromatic  talle : the 
feeds  freed  from  the  hulks,  are  in 
both  relpccls  much  ftronger  ; their 
fmell  is  quick  and  penetrating,  their 
talle  pungent,  approaching  to  that 
of  camphor.  Notwithflanding  a- 
momum  is  an  elegant  aromatic,  it 
lias  long  been  a ftranger  to  the 
Ihops. 

It  is  dire&ed  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  theriaca.  The  college  of  Edin- 
burgh has  expunged  that  compofi- 
tion  ; and  as  the  true  amomum  is 
not  at  prefent  to  be  procured  in  this 
country,  they  have  dropped  its 
name  : that  of  London  allows  the 
feeds  of  the  following  plant  of  our 
own  growth  to  be  fubllituted  to 
thofe  of  the  oriental  amomum. 

AMOMI  VULGARIS  ffimen: 

Sifonis  quod  amomum  officials  nojlris 
C.  B.  Sit  aromatici  Tourn.  Si/onis 
amomi  Lin.  The  feeds  of  the 
common  amomum,  or  baltard  itone- 
parfley  [AJ 

Thefe  arer  very  different  in  their 
appearance  and  manner  of  growth 
from  the  foregoing  : they  Hand  in 
form  of  umbels,  and  are  joined  two 
together  without  any  common  co- 
vering : they  are  fmall,  ftriated,  of 
an  oval  figure  and  hrown  colour. 
Their  take  is  warm  and  aromatic  ; 
but  coniiderably  different  from  that 
of  the  amomum  verum,  and  very 
far  weaker.  Water  extracts  little 
of  their  flavour  by  infufion,  but  ele- 
vates the  whole  in  diiliUation  ; rec- 
tified fpirit  extracts  the  whole,  but 
elevates  very  little  : hence  the  wa- 
tery extradl  has  no  talle  or  fmell  of 
the  feeds ; whilil  the  fpirituous  pof- 


fefTes  their  flavour  in  great  perfec- 
tion. It  is  obfervable,  that  the  tinc- 
ture drawn  from  them  with  pure 
fpirit  is  of  a green  colour.  Thefe 
feeds  have  been  recommended  as 
carminative,  aperient,  diuretic,  and 
emmenagogue  ; but  they  are  at 
prefent  little  regarded  in  practice. 

AMYGDALAE  AMAIUE  et 
DULCES : Nuclei  frufltls  A>»yg- 
dali  amara  Tournf.  amygdali  coni- 
nis  var.  y Lin.  et  Amygdali  fativcs 
Bauh.  amygdali  communis  var.  ,S 
Lin.  Sweet  and  bitter  almonds 
[L.  E.J 

The  almond  is  a fiattifh  kernel, 
of  a white  colour,  covered  with  a 
thin  brownifh  fkin  ; of  a foft  fweet 
tafle,  or  a difagreeable  bitter  one. 
The  fkins  of  both  forts  are  unplea- 
fant,  and  cover'd  with  an  acrid 
powdery  fubftame  : they  are  very 
apt  to  become  rancid  on  keeping, 
and  to  be  preyed  on  by  a kind  of 
infedl,  which  eats  out  the  internal 
part,  leaving  the  almond  to  appear- 
ance entire.  To  thefe  circumftanccs 
regard  ought  to  be  had  in  the  choice 
of  them. 

The  fruit  which  affords  thefe  ker- 
nels, is  the  produce  of  a tree  great- 
ly refembling  the  peach.  The  eye  di- 
ftinguifhes  no  difference  betwixt  the 
trees  which  produce  the  fweet  and 
bitter,  or  betwixt  the  kernels  them- 
ftlves  ; it  is  faid  that  the  fame  tree 
has,  by  a difference  in  culture,  af- 
forded both. 

Both  forts  of  almonds  yield  on 
expreffion,  a large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  has  no  fmcll  or  any  particu- 
lar tafte  : this  oil  lepar'atcs  likewife 
upon  boiling  the  almonds  in  water, 
and  is  gradually  collected  on  the 
furface  : but  on  triturating  the  al- 
monds with  water,  the  oil  and  wa- 
ter unite  together,' by  the  media- 
tion of  the  other  matter  of  the  ker- 
nel, and  form  an  undlpous  milky  li- 
quor. 
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Sweet  almonds  arc  of  greater  ufe 
in  food  than  as  medicines  : but  they 
are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourifh- 
ment;  and  when  eaten  in  fubffance, 
are  not  cafy  of  digeftion,  unlefs 
thoroughly  comminuted.  They 
are  fuppofed,  on  account  of  their 
foft  un&uous  quality,  to  obtund 
acrimonious  juices  in  the  primas 
vise  : peeled  fweet  almonds,  eaten 
fix  or  eight  at  a time,  fometime* 
give  prefent  relief  in  the  heartburn. 

Bitter  almonds  have  been  found 
poifonous  to  dogs  and  fundry  other 
animals  ; and  a water  diftilled  from 
them,  when  made  of  a certain  de- 
gree of  ftrength,  has  had  like  ef- 
lefts.  Neverthelefs,  when  eaten, 
they  appear  innocent  to  men,  and 
have  been  not  unfrequently  ufed  as 
medicines : Boerhaave  recommends 
them,  in  fubffance,  as  diuretics 
which  heat  but  moderately,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  ventured 
upon  in  acute  dileafes. 

The  ©ils  obtained  by  exprefiion 
from  both  forts  of  almonds  are  in 
their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame. 
The  general  virtues  of  thefe  oils 
are,  to  blunt  acrimonious  humours, 
and  to  foften  and  relax  the  folids  : 
hence  their  ufe  internally,  in  tick- 
ling coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains 
and  inflammations;  and  externally, 
in  tenfion  and  rigidity  of  particular 
parts. 

The  milky  l'olutions  of  almonds 
in  watery  liquors,  commonly  called 
emulffons,  contain  the  oil  of  the 
fuhjeft,  and  participate  in  fome  de- 
gree of  the  emollient  virtue  there- 
of ; but  have  this  advantage  above 
the  pure  oil,  that  they  may  bc\gi- 
ven  in  acute  or  inflammatory  dif- 
orders,  without  danger  of  the  ill 
t-ffe&s  which  the  oil  might  fome- 
times  produce  ; fincc  einulfions  do 
not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by 
heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in 
a little  time  do.  Several  un&uous 
and  relinous  fubffanccs,  of  them- 


felves  not  mifcible  with  water,  may 
by  trituration  with  almonds  be  eafi- 
ly  mixed  with  it  into  the  form  of 
an  emulfion  ; and  are  thus  excel- 
lently fitted  for  medicinal  ufe.  In 
this  form,  camphor  and  the  reff- 
nous  purgatives  may  be  commodi- 
oufly  taken.  The  only  officinal  pre- 
parations of  almonds  are,  the  ex- 
preffed  oil  and  emulfion.  ‘ A bitter- 
almond  emulfion,  in  the  quantity  of 
a pint  or  two  daily,  is  faid  to  have 
been  given  in  obffinate  intermittenls 
with  fuccefs.* 

ANA  C A R D I A : Fruftus  Avi - 
cennix  genninantis  Lin.  Anacar- 
dium,  or  Malacca  bean. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a tree  grow- 
ing in  Malabar  and  other  parts  of 
the  haft  Indies.  lL  is  of  a finning 
black  colour,  of  the  fhape  of  a heart 
flattened,  about  an  inch  long,  ter- 
minating at  one  ^nd  in  an  obtuie 
point,  and  adhering  by  the  other  to 
a wrinkled  ftalk:  it  contains  within 
two  fhells  a kernel  of  a fweetiffi 
tafte:  betwixt  the  ihclls  is  lodged 
a thick  and  acrid  juice. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  anacar- 
•dia  have  been  greatly  difputed. 
Many  have  attributed  to  them  the 
faculty  of  comforting  the  brain  and 
nerves,  fortifying  the  memory,  and 
quickening  the  intellect:  and  hence 
a confection  made  from  them  has 
been  dignified  with  the  title  of  con - 
fsiiio  fapientum ; others  think  it 
better  deferves  the  name  of  confsc~ 
iio fiultorum,  and  mention  inftances 
of  its  continued  ufe  having  render- 
ed people  maniacal.  But  the  ker- 
nel of  anacardium  is  not  different  in 
quality  from  that  of  almonds.  1'he 
ill  effects  attributed  to  this  fruit  be- 
long only  to  the  juice  contained  be- 
twixt the  kernels,  whole  acrimony 
is  lb  great,  that  it  is  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Indians  as  a cauflie. 
This  juice  is  recommended  external- 
ly for  tetters,  freckles,  and  other 

cutaneous 
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cutaneous  deformities  ; which  it  re- 
moves only  by  ex  ulcerating  or  exco- 
riating the  part,  to  that  a new  Ikin 
comes  underneath. 

AN  AG  A L L I D IS  folia : Ana- 
gatlidis  pbar.iao  fiore  C.  B.  et  An- 
agatlidil  five  caruleo  C.  B.  Anagal- 
hdis  arvsnfis  Lin.  Common  male 
and  female  pimpernel ; the  leaves. 

Pimpernel  is  a low  plant,  in  ap- 
pearance refembling  chickweed ; but 
calily  diftinguifhable  by  its  leaves 
being  fpotted  underneath,  and  join- 
ed immediately  to  the  ilalk.  The 
male  and  female  pimpernels  differ 
no  otherwife  than  in  the  colour  of 
their  flowers  ; they  are  both  found 
wild  in  the  fields,  but  the  male  or 
red- flowered  fort  is  molt  common. 
Both  the  pimpernels  have  an  herba- 
ceous roughifh  tafle,  with  little  or 
no  fmell.  Many  extraordinary  vir- 
tues have  been  attributed  to  them. 
Geoffroy  eiteems  them  cephalic,  fu- 
dorific,  vulnerary,  antimaniacal,  an- 
tiepileptic, and  alexeterial.  Tragus, 
Cafpar  Hoffman,  Michaeli,  and  o- 
thers,  are  alfo  very  liberal  in  their 
praifes  ; one  of  thefe  gentlemen  de- 
clares, that  he  has  known  numerous 
inftances  of  the  lingular  efficacy  of  a 
decodtion  and  tindture  of  pimper- 
nel, in  maniacal  and  melancholic 
deliria.  But  later  pradlitioners  have 
not  been  fo  happy  as  to  meet  with 
the  like  fuccefs.  Pimpernel  is  not 
unfrequently  taken  as  food  ; it 
makes  no  unpleafant  falad  ; and  in 
fome  pans  of  this  kindom,  is  a com- 
mon pot-herb.  A fpirituous  tinc- 
ture of  it  contains  nothing  valuable: 
the  only  preparation  that  promifes 
utility,  is  an  extradf  made  with  wa- 
ter, o-  the  expreffed  juice  depura- 
ted and  infpiffated. 

AN  AG  ALLIS  AQUATICA, 

vide  Becabunca. 


dice  rubra  Tourn.  Anchufa  tir.flo * 
rix  Lin.  Alkanet  root  [ E. j 
Alkanet  is  a rough  hairy  plant, 
much  refembling  the  vipers  fcfuglafs : 
its  chief  difference  from  the  com- 
mon bugloffes  confifls  in  the  colour 
of  its  roots  ; the  cortical  part  of 
which  is  of  a dufky  red,  and  im- 
parts an  elegant  deep  red  to  oils, 
wax,  and  all  unctuous  fubflanccs, 
but  not  to  water^  liquors.  This 
.plant  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe  : it  is  fometimes 
cultivated  in  our  gardens  ; but  the 
greateft  quantities  are  railed  in 
Germany  and  France,  particularly 
about  Montpelier,  from  whence  the 
dried  roots  ate  ufually  imported  to 
us.  The  alkanet  root  produced  in 
England  is  much  inferior  in  colour 
to  that  brought  from  abroad  ; the 
Englifh  being  only  lightly  reddifh, 
the  others  of  a deep  purplilh  red  : 
this  has  induced  fome  to  fufpedl 
that  the  foreign  roots  owe  part  of 
their  colour  to  art,  but  we  think 
without  fufficient  foundation. 

Alkanet  root  has  little  or  no 
fmell : when  recent,  it  has  a bittcr- 
ifh  aftringent  tafle;  but  when  dried, 
fcarce  any.  As  to  its  virtues,  the 
prelent  pra&ice  expefts  not  any 
from  it.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  colour- 
ing oils,  unguents,  and  plafters.  As 
the  colour  is  confined  to  the  cortical 
part,  the  fmall  roots  are  bell,  thefe 
having  proportionably  more  bark 
than  the  large. 

ANETHI  fenen  : A net  hi  hor- 
tenjis  C.  B.  Ane'hi  graveolentis 
Lin.  Dill  fived  \_L.  £.] 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  in  gardens,  as  well  for 
culinary  as  medical  ufe.  1 he  feecis 
are  of  a pale  yellowiih  colour,  in 
fhape  nearly  oval,  convex  on  one 
fide,  flat  on  the  other.  . Their  tafle 
is  moderately  w'arm  and  pungent  ; 
their  fmell  aromatic,  but  not  of  the 
mofl  agreeable  kind,  il^fe  feeds 
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are  recommended  as  a carminative, 
in  flatulent  colics  proceeding  from 
a cold  caufe  or  a vifeidity  of  the 
juices.  The  mod  efficacious  pre- 
parations of  them  are,  the  diililled 
oil,  and  a tindture  or  extract  made 
with  rcdliiied  fpirit.  'l’lie  oil  and 
(imple  water  diddled  from  them  are 
kept  in  the  (hops  [L.] 

ANGELICA  radix,  folia , f- 
mcn : Angelica  fativ a 6.  B.  lmpe~ 
t-utoricc  father  Tctirn.  Angelica  or - 
cbangelica  Lit:.  Garden  angeli- 
ca ; the  roots,  leaves,  and  feeds 
[j L.  is.]  Angelica  fj/lvejtrif  Lin. 

£is.]  Wild  Angelica.  This  is 
limilar  in  its  qualities,  but  weaker 
than  the  other. 

Garden  angelica  is  a large  um- 
beliifevous  plant,  growing  l’ponta- 
neoufly  in  the  not  them  climates  : 
for  the  ufe  of  the. (hops,  it  is  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  in’  the  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Bohemia  and 
Spain  are  faid  to  produce  the  belt. 
The  London  college  diredt  the  roots 
brought  from  Spain  to  be  alone 
made  ufe  of.  Angelica  roots  are  apt 
to  grow  mouldy,  and  be  preyed 
upon  by  infedfs,  unlefs  thoroughly 
dried,  kept  in  a dry  place,  and  fre 
quently  aired.  We  apprehend  that 
the  roots  which-  arc  iubjeCt  to  this 
inconvenience  might  be  preferved, 
by  dipping  them  in  .boiling  fpirit,  or 
-cxpoling  them  to  its'  (team,  after 
they  are  dried 

All  the  parts  of  angelica,  efpe- 
cially  the  roots,  have  a fragrant  a- 
romatie  find!  ;•  and  a plealant  bit- 
teriffi  warm  tafle,  glowing  upon  the 
lips  and  palate  for  a long  time  after 
thtv  have  been  chewed.  The  fla- 

J 

vour  of  the  feeds  and  leaves  is  very 
periffiable  ; particularly  that  of  the 
latter,  which,  on  being  baiely  dried, 
lofe  greatell  part  of  their  tafte  and 
fincU : the  roots  arc  more  tenacious 
of  their  flavour,  though  even  thefe 
lofe  part  of  it  upon  keeping.  The 


frefh  root,  wounded  early  in  the 
fpring,  yields  an  odorous,  yellow 
juice  ; which,  (lowly  exficcated, 
proves  an  elegant  gummy-refin,  very 
rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  angelica. 
On  drying  the  root,  this  juice  con- 
cretes intodiftindt  moleculae,  which 
on  cutting  it  longitudinally,  appear 
diilribnted  in  little  veins ; in  this 
(late,  they  are  extracted  by  pure 
fpirit,  but  not  by  watery  liquors. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  raoft  ele- 
gant aromatics  of  European  growths 
though  little  regarded  in  the  prefenfc 
pradtice.  The  root,  wffiich  is  the 
molt  efficacious  part,  is  ufed  in  the 
aromatic  iinfture  [is.]  The  leaves 
are  ingredients  in  the  three  alexete*- 
rial  waters  [A-];  the  feeds,  in  the 
compound  anifeed  water  [Z,.]  The 
(talks  make  an  agreeable  (wee t meat. 

ANGUILLA  HEPAR.  The 

liver  of  the  eek 

The  liver  and  gall  of  the  eel  are 
extremely  acrid..  They  have  been 
held  a fpecific  in  difficult  births ; 
and  enter  the  principal  compofi- 
tions  for  that  intention  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias ; although  it  ap- 
pears, that,  in  molt  cafes  of  this 
kind,  acrid  irritating  medicines  are 
really  injurious.  Boerhaave  obferves, 
that  no  fiffi  has  a more  acrid  gall 
than  the  eel  ; and  fays,  that  with 
pilfe  made  of  the  gall  of  the  eel  and 
pike,  he  has  cured  pale  rickety 
children  with  fwelled  bellies  : the 
gall  powerfully  promoting  urine* 
and  Qceaftoning  the  belly  to  lub- 
fide. 

ANIME;  a refin  exuding  from 
' the  trunk  of  a large  American  tree, 
called  by  PiCo  jetaiba , by  the  In- 
dians court  at  il.  Hjmenaa  court  a- 
ril  Lin. 

1 his  refin  is  of  a tranfparent  am- 
ber colour,  a light  agreeable  finell, 
and  little  or  no  talte.  It  diffolvca 
entirely,  but  not  very  readily,  in 
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re&ificd fpirit  of  wine;  the  impuri- 
ties, which  are  often  in  large  quan- 
tity, remaining  behind.  The  Bra- 
zilians are  faid  to  employ  anime  in 
fumigations  tor  pains  and  aches  pro- 
ceeding from  a cold  caufe:  with  us, 
it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  made  ufe  of  for 
atly  medicinal  pnrpofes. 

AN  IS  I feinen:  Jtfiii  anijt  diSli 
Jemins  ftutvtoUntt  Toum.  Pim/i- 
nill  aniji  l,i//.  Anife,  the  feed 
[A.  A.] 

Anile  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the  Eatl. 
It  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  be  raifed  alfo  in  England:  the 
feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which 
are  fmaller  than  the  others,  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Anifceds  have  an  aromatic  fmcll, 
and  a pleafant  warm  taite,  accom- 
panied with  a degree  of  fweetnefs. 
Water  extra&s  very  little  of  their 
flavour;  re&ified  fpirit  the  whole. 

Thefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds  : their 
principal  ufe  is  in  cold  flatulent  dil- 
orders,  where  tenacious  phlegm  a- 
bounde,  and  in  the  gripes  to  which 
young  children  are  fubjedt.  Frede- 
rick Hoffman  ftrongly  recommends 
them  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach, 
diarrhoeas,  and  for  ttrengthening 
the  tone  of  the  vifeera  in  general ; 
and  thinks  they  well  deferve  the 
appellation  given  them'by  Helmont, 
intejtinirum  fola?/ien. 

The  officinal  preparations  of 
thefe  feeds  are  an  tjfential  oil\_L.  E.  J 
and  a fpirituous  compound  nuatcr 
[A.]  They  are  ingredients  in  mi- 
thridate  and  tlyriaca ; and  the  effen- 
tial  oil  in  the  paregoric  elixir. 

IL.  E.~\ 

ANONIS,  vide  Ononis. 

ANSERINA,  vide  Argentina. 


ANTIMONIUM  [£.  £.]  JH . 

bium.  Antimony. 

Antimony  is  a ponderous  brittle 
mineral,  compofed  of  long  Ihining 
ftreaks  like  needles,  intermingled 
with  a dark  lead-coloured  fubftance; 
of  no  man i fell  tafte  or  fmell.  The^c 
are  feveral  mines  of  it  in  Germany, 
Hungary,  and  France  ; and  fame 
likewile  in  England.  The  Englifh 
feems  to  be  of  all  others  the  leafl:  pro- 
per for  medicinal  ufe,  as  frequently 
containing  a portion  of  lead.  The 
fubflances  found  mixed  with  the  fo- 
reign forts  are  generally  of  the  un- 
fuiible  flony  kind,  from  which  the 
antimony  is  melted  out  in  veffels, 
vvhofe  bottom  is  perforated  with 
fmall  holes,  and  received  in  conical 
moulds  : in  thefe,  the  lighter  and 
more  droffv  matter  ariles  to  the 
furface  ; whilft  the  more  pure  and 
ponderous  fubfides  to  the  bottom  ; 
lienee  the  upper  broad  part  of  the 
leaves  is  coniiderably  lefs  pure  than 
the  lower. 

The  goodnefs  of  antimony  is 
judged  of  from  its  weight;  from  the 
leaves  not  being  fpongy  or  b-lebby  ; 
from  the  largenefs  6f  the  Arias;  and 
from  the  antimony  totally  evapora- 
ting in  a ftrong  fire. 

Antimony  was  employed  by  the 
ancients  in  collyria  againft  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes  ; and  for  Rain- 
ing the  eyebrows  black.  Its  inter- 
nal life  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
eftabliihed  till  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ; and  even  at 
that  time  it  was  by  many  looked 
upon  as  poifonomb  But  experience 
has  now  fully  evinced,  that  pure  an- 
timony, in  its  crude  rtate,  has  no 
noxious  quality,  ‘ being  often  uied, 
particularly  in  chronic  eruptions; 
that  fome  of  the  preparations  o£  it 
are  medicines  of  great  efltcacv;  and 
that  though  many  of  the  m are  moll 
violently  emrtic  and  cathartic,  yet 
even  thefe,  by  a flight  alteration 
or  addition,  lofe  thair  virulence, 
jr  z and 
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and  become  mild  in  their  opera- 
tion. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  conflrt  of  a 
metal,  united  with  common  ful- 
phur,  and  l'eparable  in  its  metallic 
form  by  the  fame  means  whereby 
other  metallic  bodies  are  extracted 
from  their -ores. 

The  pure  metal  operates,  in  a 
▼ery  minute  dofe,  with  extreme  ve- 
hemence, as  a purgative  and  eme- 
tic : when  combined  with  fulphur, 
as  in  the  crude  mineral1,  its  power  is 
reftrained : diverted  of  the  inflam- 
mable principle  which  it  has  in 
common  with  all  perfectly  metallic 
bodies,  it  becomes  an  indolent  calx. 
See  the  preparations  of  antimony, 
Part  III. 

Dr  Black's  TirtLH  of  the  Prepa- 
rations of  Antimony. 

J'he  Preparations  of  Antimony  are 
obtained  either  from  the  crude  anti - 
enony,  or  frosn  the  pure  metallic 
part  of  it  called  regulus. 

From  Crude  Antimony. 

I.  By  Ample  pulverifation. 

Antimnmum  prxparattim.  Ed.  cfLond. 

II.  by  the  action  of  heat  and  air. 

Flores  antimon.  Sineaddito. 
Vitrnm  antimonii.  Ed.  ft  Lond. 
Vitrum  antimonii  cerafum  Ed. 

II T.  By  the  a&ion  of  fixed  alkalis. 

1.  Joined  with  it  by  furton.  H-e- 
pars  of  antimony. 

ilepar  ant  ini.  mtufumus,  vulgo 
Regulus  antim.  medir;nali?. 
Jlcpar  For  the  Kermes  mineral  of 
CieofFoy. 

Hepar  For  ilie  tinchtra  antimrwti'.  I.ond. 

2.  Acting  upon  it  in  the  form  of 
watery  folutton. 

[vermes  minerafis. 

Sulphur  antim.  prsf-ipitatum.  P.d. 
<t  Lond. 

Vulgo  fnlphnr  auratnm  antimonii. 

IV.  By  melting  or  deflagrating  it 
with  nitre,  which  produces  either 
croci  or  calces  of  antim. 

Crocus  antim.  mkifliimis,  vulgo 
Regulus  antim.  med'ctnaJis. 
j Croctii  aittiinorii  minor. 


Crocus  antimonii.  Lond. 

Crocus  antimonii,  vulgo  crocus  metal- 
brum.  Ed. 

Crocus  antimonii  lotus.  Lond. 

Antimonii  emeticum  mitius. 
Boerh. 

Calx  antimonii  nitrata.  Ed.  Vulgo 
James’s  powder. 

Calx  antimonii.  Lond.  Vulgo  antim. 

diaphoreticum. 

V.  By  the  aftron  of  acids. 

Antimon.  vitriolatum.  Ivlaunig. 
Antimon.  caiharticum.  Wilton. 
CaufHctim  ai.timoniale,  vulgo  Butynim 
Antim.  Ed. 

Caurticum  antimoniale.  Lond. 
Mereurius  vitae,  live  pulvis  Alga- 
rotti. 

Beaoa  rd  ic  u m m i n era  I e . 

Flores  antim.  cum  fa!e  ammoniaeo. 
M artarus  antimonialis,  vulgo  erne- 
ticus.  Ed.  et 
Tartarus  emcticus.  Lond. 
Vrnum  antimoniale,  Ed.  ct  Lond. 

Vinum  e tartaro  antlmonhii.  I.. 

From  the  regulus. 

This  metal  feparated  from  the  ful- 
phur by  different  procefies,  is  call- 
ed Regulus  antimonii  fmplex , Re- 
guius  antimonii  martia/is,  Regu- 
lus jovialis , &c.  ’ From  it  were 
prepared, 

I.  By  the  a&ion  of  heat  and  air, 

Flores  areentei,  five  nix  antim.  ' 

II.  By  the  afticn  of  nitre, 

Cerufla  antimonii. 
Stomachicum  Roterii. 
Antihcflicum  Roterii. 
Cardiacnm  Roterii. 

Preparations  which  have  their  name 
from  antimony,  but  fcarcely  con- 
tain-any  of  its  metallic  part. 
Cinnabaris  antiironii.  Lond. 
Tin£tura  antimonii.  Lond. 

* In  the  various  preparations  of 
antimony,  the  reguline  part  is  either 
combined  with  an  acid,  or  in  a 
condition  to  be  a&ed  upon  by  acid 
in  the  ftomach;  and  the  general  ef- 
fects of  antitnonials  are,  diaphorefis, 
naufea,  full  vomiting  and  purging, 
which  perhaps  may  be  beft  obtain- 
ed by  the  forms  of  prepared  anti- 
mony and  emetic  tartar.  Some  al- 
ledge that  antimonials  are  of  moll 
ufe  in  fevers  when  they  do  not  pro- 
duce any  fenfiblc  evacuation,  as  is 
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faid  to  be  the  cafe  fometimes  with 
James’s  powder.  Some  therefore 
prefer  it  in  typhus,  and  emetic  tar- 
tar in  fynochus,  in  which  there  is 
the  appearance  at  firft  of  more  afti- 
•vity  in  the  fyiUrri,  and  more  appa- 
rent caufe  for  evacuation.’ 

A NTHO KJEifve. ar.tkithora-  ra- 
dix : A const:  fabetiferi  C.  B.  Aco- 
niit  author  * Ltrisuei.  Whole  fume 
wolf/bane  ; the  roots. 

'i  bis  plant  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  poifonous  aconites  by  its 
leaves  being  more  finely  divided,  and 
not  at  all  bright  or  Alining:  it 
grows  wild  on  the  Alps.  The  root 
has  been  fuppofed  ufeful  again 11 
poifons,  particularly  that  of  the 
thora  (whence  its  name.)  Some 
nevcrthelefs  look  upon  this  preiend- 
ed  antidote  itfeJLf"  as  unfafe : Fred. 
Hoffman  fays  it  is  cathartic,  and  has 
produced  dangerous  diforders  of  the 
itomach,  accompanied  with  heat, 
third,  and  anxiety.  On  the  other 
hand  Geoffroy  relates,  that  he  has 
never  obferved  any  purgative  quali- 
ty in  this  root,  or  any  ill  conle- 
quence  from  its  ufe ; that  he  has 
frequently  exhibited  it,  and  always 
with  good  fuccefs,  againft  worms, 
and  in  malignant  fevers,  efpecially 
fuch  as  were  occafioned  by  vificidi- 
tics  in  the  ftomach  and  inteilincs ; 
the  dofe  from  a'fcruple  to  a dram. 
A competency  of  experiments  to 
fully  determine  this  point,  is  as  yet 
wanting,  the  root  never  having 
come  into  general  pi  adtice.  Itstaile 
is  acrid  and  bitter. 

APARINES  folia  : Aparines 

vulgaris  C.  B.  Galii  aparimt  Lin. 
Goofitgrafs,  or  clivers;  the  leaves 

LA’.] 

This  is  a /lender  rough  plant, 
common  in  hedges,  &c.  It  is  re- 
commended as  an  aperient,  and  in 
chronic  eruptions ; but  practice  has 
little  regard  to  it. 


APES.  Bees;  their  bodies,  ho- 
ney, and  wax. 

Bees,  dried  and  pulverifed,  are 
faid  to  cure  the  alopecia;  and  given 
internally,  to  promote  urine  : but 
they  have  been  for  a long  time 
Grangers  to  the  fhops.  The  honey 
and  wax  fhall  be  treated  of  under 
the  relpedtive  heads. 

API  I feu  eleofelini  radix:  Apii 
gravedentis  Lintixi.  Smallage,  the 
roots. 

This  plant  is  larger  than  the  gar- 
den opium  ( parfley ) , of  a darker  green 
colour,  and  of  a ftronger  and  more 
unpleafant  flavour.  J he  roots  are 
in  the  number  of  the  five  called 
opening  roots,  and  have  been  foitee- 
times  preferibed  as  an  ingredient  i»j 
aperient  apozems  and  diet-drinks  ; 
but  are  at  prefent  difregarded.  The 
feeds  of  the  plant  are  moderately 
aromatic,  and  were  formerly  ufed  as 
carminatives;  in  which  intention 
they  are,  doubtlcfs,  capable  of  do- 
ing fervice,  though  the  other  warm 
feeds,  which  the  (hops  are  furniihed 
with,  render  thefe  unneceffary. 

APIUM  HORTENSE,  vide 
Petroselinum. 

AQUILEGIfE folia,  fores,  fi- 
men  : Aquilegice  f tre  fimplici  Rail 
Syn.  Aquilegice  vulgaris  Lin.  Co- 
lumbines ; the  leaves,  fiow’ers,  and 
feeds, 

Tills  plant  grows  wild  in  w'oods, 
but  is  not  very  common.  It  has 
been  looked  upon  as  aperient ; and 
was  formerly  in  great  eilcein  among 
the  common  people  for  throwing 
out  the  fmalUpox  and  meafles.  A 
di Hilled  water,  medicated  vinegar, 
and  conferve,  were  prepared  from 
the  flowers;  but  they  have  long  gi- 
ven place  to  medicines  of  grc.iter 
efficacy. 
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ARANEARUM  TELiE.  Cob- 
webs. 

Thefe  are  never  met  with  in  pre- 
feription  ; but  are  fometimes  applied 
by  tire  common  people  to  Hop  the 
bleeding  of  (light  wounds:  this  they 
feem  to  cffc&  by  adhering  to  the 
part,  fo  as  to  dole  the  orifices  of  the 
vefiels,  and  prevent  the  efRjfion  of 
their  contents. 

ARESTA  BOVIS,  vide  ONO- 
NIS. 

ARGENT INiE  potentilta  an- 
firinee  folia  : Pentaplylloidcs  iniao- 
ris  fupini  feu  procumbentis  fill  is  nla- 
tis  argenteis  et  fir  rat  is  fiore  lutto 
JVlcr.  Hi  ft-  Ox.  Potentillx  a rift  rinse 
Pin.  Silverweed,  or  wild  tanfey;  the 
leaves. 

This  plant  grows  wild  about  the 
fides  of  rivulets  and  other  moift 
places  t it  has  no  folk,  the  leaves 
lying  flat  on  the  ground.  The  wri- 
ters on  the  materia  medica  in  gene- 
ral look  upon  argentina  as  a very 
foong  afoingent  : milled  probably 
by  its  agreement  in  botanic  charac- 
ters with  tormentil,  which  is  known 
to  be  a powerful  ftyptic.  The  fen- 
•fible  qualities  of  argentina  promife 
no  great  virtue  of  this  kind;  for  to 
the  tafte  it  difeovers  only  a fliglit 
roughifhnefs,  from  whence  it  may 
be  prefumed  to  be  entitled  to  a place 
only  among  the  milder  corroborants.  > 
As  the  aftringency  of  tormentil  is 
confined  chiefly  to  its  root,  it  might 
be  thought  that  the  argentina  alio 
has  an  afoingent  root  : the  root  of 
this  plant,  however,  is  found  to  have 
no  other  than  a pleafant  fweetifti 
tafte,  like  that  of  parfnips,  but  not 
fo  ftrong. 

A RGENTUM.  Silver  [Z.  £.] 

Abundance  of  virtues  have  been 
attributed  to  crude  lilvcr  by  the 
Arabians,  and  by  fome  alfo  of  later 
times,  but  on  very  little  foundation. 


This  metal,  taken  in  its  crude  ftate, 
has  no  effeft  in  the  body  : combi- 
ned with  a fmall  quantity  of  the  ni- 
trous acid,  it  proves  a powerful, 
though  not  always  a fate,  hydra- 
gogue;  with  a larger,  a ftrong  cau- 
ftic.  The  nitrous  acid  is  the  only 
one  that  perfectly  diflolves  this  me- 
tal : on  adding  to  this  lolution  a 
minute  portion  of  marine  acid,  or 
fubllances  containing  it,  the  liquor 
turns  milky,  and  the  lilvcr  falls 
to  the  bottom  in  form  of  a white 
calx : hence  we  are  furnilhed  with  a 
method  of  difeovering  marine  fait  in 
waters,  &c.  See  the  preparations  of 
filver. 

ARGENTUM  VIVUM:  Hy- 
drar gyrus ; Mercurius.  Mercury  or 
quickfilver  \L.E.~\ 

Mercury  is  an  opake  filver-co- 
louved  mineral  fluid;  appearing  to 
the  eye  like  tin  or  lead  when  melt- 
ed: it  is  heavier  than  any  other 

fluid,  and  than  mod  of  the  metallic 
bodies:  it  does  not  congeal  in  the 
greateft  degree  of  natural  cold  hi- 
therto known  ; in  the  fire  it  proves 
totally  volatile.  This  mineral  is  ei- 
ther met  with  in  its  fluid  form,  in 
the  earth ; or  extracted  by  art  from 
certain  ores.  There  are  confiderable 
mines  of  it  in  Hungary  and  Spain; 
but  the  greateft  quantities  come  from 
the  Eaft- Indies. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medicine 
feems  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  century.  The  an- 
cients Looked  upon  it  as  a corrofive 
poifon,  though  of  itfelf  perfectly 
void  of  acrimony,  tafte,  and  fmell: 
there  are  examples  of  its  having 
been  lodged  for  years  in  cavities 
both  of  bones  and  flelhy  parts,  with- 
out its  having  injured  or  affeCfed 
them.  Taken  into  the  body  in  its 
crude  ftate,  and  undivided,  it  paflfea 
through  the  inteftines  unchanged, 
and  has  not  been  found  to  ptoauce 
any  confiderable  effed.  It  has  in- 
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deed  been  recommended  in  aflhmas 
and  diforders  of  the  lungs;  but  the 
virtues  attributed  to  it  in  thefe 
cafes  have  not  been  warranted  by 
experience. 

Notwithflandifig  the  mildnefs  and 
adivity  of  crude  quickfilver  undi- 
vided ; when  refolved  by  fire  into 
the  form  of  fume,  or  otherwife  divi- 
ded into  very  minute  particles,  and 
prevented  from  reuiniting  by  'the 
interpofltion  of  proper  fubftances, 
or  combined  with  mineral  acids, 
it  has  very  powerful  effedfs;  afford- 
ing the  moit  violent  poifons,  and  the 
mod  excellent  remedies,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  ei- 
ther given  internally  or  introduced 
into  the  habit  by  external  applica- 
tion, feem  to  liquefy  all  the  ijuices 

the  body,  even  thofe  in  the  mi- 
nuted: and  mofl  remote  veffels;  end 
may  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote 
excretion  through  all  the  emundo- 
ries.  Hence  their  common  ufc  in 
inveterate  chronic  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  a thicknefs  and  fluggifli- 
nefs  of  the  humours,  and  obftinate 
obflrudions  of  the  excretory  glands:; 
in  fcrophulous  and  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes;  and  in  the  venereal  lues.  If 
their  power  is  not  re  drained  by  pro- 
per additions  to  certain  emundo- 
ries,  they  tend  chiefly  to  affed  the 
mouth ; and  occafion  a plentiful  eva- 
cuation from  the  falival  glands. 

The  falutary  effeds  of  mercurials 
do  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
fenflble  evacuation.  This  medicine 
may  be  gradually  introduced  into 
the  habit,  foas,  without  occafioning 
•any  remarkable  difeharge,  to  be  pro- 
dudive  of  very  happy  effeds.  To 
anfwer  this  purpofe, it'fhould  be  gi- 
ven in  very  fmall  dofes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  fuch  fubftances  as  deter- 
mine its  adion  to  the  kidneys  or 
the  pores  of  the  fkin.  By  this  me- 
thod inveterate  cutanepus  and  vene- 
real diftempers  have  been  cured. 


without  any  other  fenflble  excretion 
than  a gentle  increafc  of  perfpira- 
tion  or  urine.  Where  there  are  ul- 
cers in  any  part,  they  difeharge  for 
fome  time  a very  fetid  matter,  the 
quantity  of  which  becomes  gradu- 
ally lefs,  and  at  length  the  ulcer 
kindly  heals.  If  the  mercury  fhould 
at  any  time,  from  cold  or  the  like, 
affed  the  rftouth,  it  may  be  reftrain- 
ed  by  omitting  adofe,  and  by  warmth 
or  fuitable  medicines  promoting  the 
perfpiration. 

‘ Dr  SchwediauePs  Table  of  the 
Preparations  or  Mercury;, 
arranged  according  to  Bergman’s 
Table  of  Eledive  Attradions. 
Thofe  marked  with  the  afterilni 
are  chiefly  in  ufe. 

I.  Preparation  where  the  Mercury 
is  Amply  purified. 

* Hydrargyrum  purificatum. 
Mcvcu rins  crudus  purificatus  cffici- 

Htirum. 

Argentum  vivurn  purificatum. 
Pharm.  Loud. 

Auglis,  QtiickJifvcr,  crude  purified 
mercury  ; G entrants,  Reines 
queckfilber  ; Galiis,  Mcr<;ure 
pure. 

H.  Preparations  in  which  the 
Mercury  is  only  divided. 

1.  $.y  glims  or  mucilages;  fuch 

as  gum  arabic,  tragacantU, 
&c. 

* Hydrargyrum  gummofum . 

Mercurius  gummolus  of  P/cnck, 
(the  inventor). 

CoMPOSITA. 

* Piiul.t  ex  bydrargjro  g<mmc/o. 
pdulat  ex  mercurio  gummofo. 

Pieuck.  Vbnrm.  Chir. 

SoUitio  mercuriaiis  gummofa. 

Ibid. 

Mixiura  mercuriaiis.  Pbarm * 
Nofyom.  Sli  Gcergii. 

Polio  mercuriaiis.  Di/penfatorH 
Novi  Brunfwicenjis. 
L2c*ipercuriaie.  P/enci. 
SyrUpUs  hydrargyti.  Pharmnc. 

ftUCC. 

2.  By ‘refins  or  balfams;  fuch  as 

turpentine,  balfamum  copai- 

*af  Sec. 

F 4 


* Hydrar- 
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* Hydrargyrum  tereb  'mthina- 
Hiru,  &c. 

Compositav 

* Pilule  ex  hydrargyro  Urebinthinato. 
Pilula;  mercuriale*.  L. 

Pilitlx  mercuriale*  laxante'.  G. 
Pihilae  mercurisles  fialagogae. 

Pharm.  Dante. 

Injettio  mercuriali*.  Pharm. 
jydinb.  Pauperum. 

3.  By  fuet  or  vegetable  oils;  fuch 
as  hog’s-lard,  goofe-fat,  or 
butter  of  cocoa-nuts. 

* Hydrargyrum  u’lguirtofum. 

* Utitutntom  hydrargyri. 

Unguentum  ex  hydrargyro  cceru- 

Icurn.  E. 

Uttgilentum  mercuriale,  feu  nn- 
guentum  Ntapolitanum.  Phar~ 
mac.  AuJlrtaco-ProvincialiS. 

CoMPOSlTA. 

a-  Unguentum  coeruleum  fortius.  L. 
Unguentum  coeruleum  mitius.  L. 
Unguentum  mercuriale.  D. 

/s  Ceratum  mercuriale.  L. 
y Emplaflrnm  mercuriale.  0. 
Empla'ftrum  ex  hydrargyro.  E. 
Emplafhum  ex  guromi  ammoni- 
sco  cum  fnercurio.  L. 
Emplaftrum  communecummcr- 
curio.  L. 

Emplaflrum  de  ranis  cum  rr.er- 
curio.  A. 

4*  By  calcareous  earth  ; fuch  as 
chalk,  chelae  cancrorum, 
&c. 

Mercurius  alkalifitus. 

Pulvis  mercurialis.  G. 

III.  Preparations  where  theMer- 

cury  is  calcined  by  heat  and. 
arr. 

* Hydrargyrum  calcinatum. 

Mercurius  calcinatu*.  L S. 
Mercurius  pra'cipitatus  pci  fe.  L. 
COWPOSITA. 

* Pilule  ex  hydrargyro  cnlcinato. 
Pilulae  fyphilttica:.  therm.  NoftfC. 
Sti  Them*. 

Pilnla:  ex  mercuriocalcinato.  G. 
Pilulx  ex  m<  rcurio  calcinato  ano- 
dynae.  G. 

IV.  Preparations  where  the  Mer- 

cury is  partly  divided  and 
diflolved. 

I.  By  fugar  candy,  or  faccharine 
compofitions  ; fuch  as  con- 
ferva rofaruin,  cynofbati,  &c. 

* Saccharum  hydrargyratum. 


Composite. 

* Bolus  ex  hydrargyro  faccharati. 
Bolus  ca-i  ulcns.  Th. 

Bolus  mercurialis.  G. 

2.  Honey. 

* Mel  hydrargyratum. 

CoMPOSlTA. 

Pilulae  aEthiopicx.  & 

Pilulae  mtrcurialcs  purgantes. 

E.  Paup. 

Pilulae  Bellofli. 

3.  Mercury  combined  with  ful- 

phur,  (flowers  ofbrimftone). 

* Hydrargyrum  fulphuraium. 

a.  By  limple  trituration. or  fuflon., 

* Hydrargyrum  fulphuraium  nigrum. 

jfirhiops  mineralis.  0. 
CoMPOSlTA. 

Pulvis  jEthiopicuf.  G. 

b.  By  fublimation. 

* Hydrargyrum  fulphuraium  rubrtrm. 

Citmabaris  faciitia,  feu  artifi- 
cial?*. 0. 

CoMPOSlTA. 

Pulvii  apply  flu*  Rioerrfis.  0. 

4.  Mercury  combined  with  ful- 

phur  of  antimony. 

a.  By  Ample  trituration. 

* Sulphur  antrmpnii  hydrargyratum 

nigrum. 

aEthiops  antimonialis.  0. 
CoMPOSlTA. 

Ptlulat  ^Ethiopicae,  E.  D. 

b.  By  fubbmatiou. 

Sulphur  ar.tinior.ii  hydrargyratum 
rubrurn. 

Cinnabaris  antimonii.  0. 
CoMPOSlTA. 

Bolus  Cintiabarinu*.  G. 

5.  Mercury  combined  with  ful- 

phur  by  precipitation. 

[See  below.  under  the  Preparations  ueiib 
the  Vitriolic  Acid  ] 

V.  Preparations  where  the  mer- 
cury is  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a metallic  fait  or  calx  by 
acids. 

X.  Acid  of  filet.  *.  Acid  of  common 
fait.  3.  Acid  of  fugar.  4.  Acid 
of  amber.  j.  Acid  of  arfenic. 
4.  Acid  of  wood-lbrrcl.  7.  Acid 
of  phofphorus.  8.  Acid  of  vitriol. 
9.  Acid  of  fugar  of  milk.  10.  Acid- 
of  tartar.  11.  Acid  of  citron  or 
lemon.  11.  Acid  of  nitre.  13.  A- 
eid  of  fluor  mineral.  14.  Acid  of 
vinegar,  ij.  Acid  of  borax.  16. 
Acid  of  Berlin  blue.  17.  Aerial 
acid. 

Mcr- 
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1.  Mercury  combined  .with  acid  , 

of  fuet  (acidum  febi-. ) 

Hydrargyrum  febiuum. 

2.  Mercury  combined  with  the 

muriatic  acid ; or  acid  of 
common  fait. 

* a.  Hydrargyrum  muriatum. 

’ hydrargyrum  fublimation> 

■muriatum  for-  t or 

t\us  t by  precipitation. 

Mercurius  fublimatus  corrofi- 
fivus.  0. 

Mercurius  fublimatus  albus.  0. 
Mercurius  corrofivus  albus. 

S.  L. 

Mercurius  corrofivus  via  hu- 
mida  paratus.  Monntt. 
CoMPOSITA. 

Solutio  fublimati  fpirituofa  of 
Van  S-wiiten.  ' 

S.duiio  mercurii  fublimati  cor- 
rofivi.  F,. 

Mixtnra  mercurialis  S. 
Mercurius  fublimatus  folutns. 
G. 

* Sclulio  hyiirargyti  faliti  fortioris 

aqu'ja . 

Pilulae  e mercurio  corroftvoal- 
bo.  S. 

* Lotto  Jyphililica  flavet,  ( lotto  tx  ky- 

drargyro  muriato  fortiori.  J 
Aqua  phagedsenica.  0. 

Liquor  mercurialis.  A. 

• Lotio  mercurialis.  Tb. 

Soli.tio  fublimati  baifar.rica. 
Plank- 

* Uqt-or  at!  condylomr.ta. 

Aquacaultica  pro  condyloma- 
tibus.  Plenck. 

b.  Calx  hydrargyri  tuurlaltt ; i.c.  the 
calx  of  mercury  united  with 
fome  muriatic  acid. 

By  Sublimation. 

* Hydrargyrum  muriatum  mitius. 

Mercurius  dulcis  (fublimatione 
paratus).  0. 

Mercurius  dulcis  fublimatus. 

L. 

Calomel  feu  calomelas.  L. 
Aquila  alba. 

Vauacea  mercurialis. 

Mercurius  dulcis  lunaris.  Schrot- 
der. 

CoMPOSITA. 

Bolus  mercurialis.  F.. 

Bolus  jalappx  cum  mercurio. 
Ibid. 

Bolus  rhei  cum  mercurio.  llid. 
Pihilx  calomchnos.  G. 
r PUulx  1’lutumeii.  EL 

Pilulae  alterantcsPlummcri.  0. 
Pilula  drpurans.  Tb. 
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Pulvis  Plummcri.  0. 

Pilul*  mercuriales  purgantes. 

A. 

Pilulx  catarrhales  purgantes, 

D. 

Pilulx  laxantes  cum  mercurio. 

Ibid. 

Pulvis  e fcammonio  cum  mer- 
curio. Tb. 

* Lotio  fyphililica  nigra,  ( lotio  ex  by- 

dr argyro  muriate  mitiori.) 

Lotio  mercurialis.  C. 

By  precipitation. 

a.  From  its  folution  in  nitrous  acid 
by  common  fait. 

* Calx  hydrargyri  muriata  Scheelii. 

Mercurius  prxeipitatus  dulcis 
of  Scheele,  (cheirwentor.) 

b.  From  its  folution  in  muriatic 

acid  by  vegetable  alkali. 
Mercurius  precipitatus  albus. 

L. 

C.  From  its  folution  in  muriatic 
. _ acid  by  mineral  alkali. 
Mercurius  prxcipicatus  albus* 
A. 

d.  From  its  folution  in  muriatic 
acid  by  the  volatile  alkali. 
Mercurius  prxeipitatus  albus. 

E. 

d From  its  folution  in  muriatic 
acid  by  copper, 

Mercurius  prxeipitatus  viridis. 

E- 

CoMPOSITA. 

Ungusntum  e mercurio  prgeci- 
pitato.  L, 

* Lihimenfum  mercuriale.  E. 
Pauj>. 

3.  With  the  acid  of  fugar. 

Hydrarg.  faccharatum.  Berg- 
man. 

4.  With  the  acid  of  amber. 

Hydrarg.  fuccinatum.  Berg- 
man. 

5.  With  the  acid  of  arfenic. 

Hydrarg.  arfenicatum.  Berg - 
yyj  nn, 

6.  With  the  acid  of  wood  forrcJ. 
(oxalis  acetoiella  L.innaei). 

Hydrargyrum  oxalinum.  Berg- 
man. 

7.  With  phofphoric  acid. 

Hydrargyrum  pholplmratum. 
Bergman.  . . 

By  precipitation  from  its  folution  in 
the  nitrous  acid  by  recent 
urine. 

Rofa  minerslis.  0. 

8.  With  the  vitriolic  acidi 

* 3.  Hydrargyrum  vitriclituvi . 

Vitriolum  mercutii.  0.  ' 
f Oleum 
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Oleum  mercurii.  0. 

b.  Calx  hydrargyri  oitriolata  ( ftsva.) 
Turpcthum  mineralc.  O. 
Mercurius  emeticus  flavus.  L. 
Mercurius  flavus.  E. 
Mercurius  prxeipitatus  luteus. 
D. 

Turpcihum  nigrum.  0. 

C.  Mercury  precipitated  from  its 
folution  in  nitrous  acid  by 
hepar  fulphuris  or  hepar  cal- 
cis. 

Mercurius  prxeipitatus  niger. 

0. 

9.  With  the  acid  of  fugar  of 

milk. 

10.  With  the  acid  of  tartar. 

a.  Hydrargyr.  tartarifatum.  Berg- 

man. 

b.  With  purified  tartar,  commonly 
called  cream  of  tartar , ( veg.  al- 
kali fuptrfaluralei  with  the  acid 
of  tartar ). 

• Tartarus  hydrargyratus. 

Terre  fuilletce  nnrcurielle  of 
Dr  Prejfavin , (the  inventor.) 
C.  Mercury  precipitated  from  its 
folution  in  nitrous  acid  by  the 
acid  of  tartar. 

* Calx  hydrargyri  tnrlarifata  fiava  ; 

• vttlgo , Pulvis  Conftantinus. 

d.  Mercury  precipitated  from  its 
folution  in  muriatic  and  tartarous 
acid  by  fixed  vegetable  alkali. 

* Calx  hydrargyri  tartarifa/a  alba ; 

vttlgo,  Pulvis  argenteus. 

11.  With  the  acid  of  citron. 

Hydrargyrum  citratum.  Berg - 
man. 

12.  With  the  acid  of  nitre. 

* Hydrargyrum  nitratumt 

A.  Simply  diflblved. 

* Acidum  nitri  hy dr argy rattan. 

Solutio  mercurii.  E. 
COMPOSITA. 

Unguentum  citrinum.  E.  A.  S. 

B.  Evaporated  and  calcined  by  fire. 

* Hydrargyrum  nitralum  rubrum. 

Mercurius  corrofivus  ruber. 
L.  E. 

Mercurius  prxeipitatus  ruber. 

0. 

Pulvis  princlpis.  O. 
Mercurius  corallinus.  L. 
Mercurius  tricolor.  0 . 
Panacea  thercurii.  0.  0. 
Arcanum  corallinnm. 

Panacea  mercurii  rubra.  0. 
COMPOSITA. 

• £alfamu$  mercurialis.  Plcnck. 


Part  if. 

Unguentum  ophthalmieum.  St 
Yves. 

Balfamum  ophthalmieum  ru- 
brum. D. 

Unguentum  prxeipitatum.  O. 
Unguentum  ad  lippitudincm. 
77;. 

Unguentum  mercurlale  ru- 
brum. D. 

Unguentum  pomatum  rub  rum. 
D. 

C.  Precipitated  from  its  folution  in 
nitrous  acid. 

a.  By  volatile  alkali. 

• Hydrargyrum  nitratumcinereum. 
Pulvis  mercurii  cinereus.  £. 
Turpethum  album.  O. 
Mercurius  prxeipitatus  dulcis. 

O. 

COMPOSITA. 

Dr  Ward’s  white  drops,  (mer- 
cury precipitated  by  nitrous 
acid,  and  rediflblved  by  fal 
ammoniac). 

Vegetable  fyrup. 

Syrup  de  Belief. 

b.  lly  vinous  volatile  alkali,  (fpi- 

rinis  falis  ammoniaci  vino- 
fits). 

Turpethum  nigrum. 

Merentius  prxeipitatus  niger. 

c.  By  fixt  vegetable  alkali. 
Mercurius  prxeipitatus  fufeus- 

IVurtz. 

d.  By  copper. 

Mercurius  prxeipitatus  viridis. 
B. 

13.  With  the  acid  of  fpar,)  fluor 

mineralis.) 

* Hydrargyrum  acetatum.  Berg- 

man. 

14.  With  the  acid  of  vinegar. 

Hydrargyrum  fluoialum.  Berg- 
man. 

COMPOSITA. 

T rochcs  or  pills  of  Keyfer. 

15*  With  the  acid  of  borax. 

Hydrargyr.  boraxaium.  Berg- 
man. 

1 6.  With  the  acid  of  Berlin  blue. 

17.  With  the  aerial  acid,  (tixt 

air). 

Hydrargyrum  acratum.  Berg- 
man.’ 

* The  marks  of  pure  mercury  are, 
its  globules  not  lofing  their  fpheri- 
cal  figure  when  poured  on  wood ; its 
aot  communicating  a tinge  to  war 

ter. 
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ter,  or  fweetnefs  to  vinegar,  when 
rubbed  with  them;  its  evaporating 
entirely  in  an  iron  fpoon  over  the 
fire ; and  its  having  a (hining  appear- 
ance without  any  pellicle  on  its  fur- 
face.  Mercury  is  belt  puriiied  by 
diftillation  in  an  iron  pot, with  along 
neck  bent  tuid  immerfed  in  vinegar. 

‘ Some  ufe  it  in  its  metallic  Urate 
in  intumefeentia,  from  its  weight, 
but  feldom  with  good  effeft  ; and 
fometimes  it  mull  do  harm.  There 
teems  to  be  no  ufeful  medical  pur- 
pofc  which  may  not  be  ferved  by 
it,  in  the  belt  and  fafeft  manner, 
in  its  divided  Hate  in  the  form  of 
the  mercurial  ointment  and  pill  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  Its 
evacuant  effects  are  commonly  re- 
ferred to  its  llimulant  power  exert- 
ed occalionally  on  the  bowels,  the 
fkin,  and  the  falivary  glands;  and 
thus  fome  fuppofe  it  expels  venereal 
virus  from  the  body;  while  others 
are  of  opinion  that  it  ncutralifes  the 
virus  In  virulent  gonorrhoea,  it  is 
doubted  whether  mercury  be  necef- 
iary.  It  is  commonly  treated  like 
any  fimiiar  inflammation ; and  the 
chief  things  attended  to  are  cleanli- 
nefs  of  the  parts,  a regular  belly, 
and  an  abftiuence  from  every  thing 
llimulant  in  food,  drink,  &c.  An 
injection  of  oil  with  calomel,  or 
white  precipitate,  is  much  ufed,  and 
fome  prefer  a watery  folutiori  of 
opium  The  more  a&ive  injections 
have  fometimes  very  difagreeable 
confequences. 

* When  the  conftitution  is  affec- 
ted, which  is  known  by  ulcers  on 
the  glans,  buboes,  ulcers  in  the 
month  or  throat,  copper-coloured 
fpots  and  ulcers  on  the  furface, 
nodes,  &c.  mercury  is  thrown  in- 
to the  body  either  by  friCtion  or  by 
the  mouth.  The  general  rule  is, 
to  keep  up  a flight  forenefs  of  the 
gums  for  fome  lhort  time  after  the 
fymptoms  difappear;  at  the  fame 
pme  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 


mercury  fometimes  continues  gleets, 
and  induces  ulcers,  that  are  difficult- 
ly diitinguilhed  from  venereal  ones; 
and  that  thefe  lait  only  yield  to 
warm  bathing,  diaphoretic  diluents, 
opiates,  country  air,  and  milk  diet. 
Corrofive  fublimatc  is  fometimes 
ufed,  as  more  fpeedily  arrefting  dif- 
agreeable, fpreading,  or  dangerou* 
ulcers ; but  the  completion  of  the 
cure  lhould  always  be  milled  to  the 
mild  preparations  alone.  Mercury 
is  alfo  ufed  in  rabies  canina,  in 
worms,  in  hydrocephalus  internus, 
in  tetanus,  and  is  by  fome  conlider- 
ed  as  an  antidote  to  the  variolous 
matter/ 

ARISTOLOCHIA.  Birthwort. 
Three  roots  of  this  name  are  direc- 
ted for  medicinal  ufe: 

(1)  ARISTOLOCHIA  LONGA  Lift. 

[/,.]  Long  birthwort.  This  is  a 
tuberous  root,  fometimes  about  the 
ftze  of  the  linger,  fometimes  as  thick 
as  a man’s  arm,  and  a foot  in 
l-ength : it  is  nearly  of  anequal  thick  - 
nefs  all  over,  or  a little  thicker  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  ends : the 
outfide  is  of  a brownilh  colour ; the 
infide  yeHowilh. 

(2)  Aristolochia  rotunda 
Lin.  Round  birthwort.  This  has 
fcaree  any  other  vifible  difference 
from  the  foregoing  than  its  roundilh 
lhape. 

(3 ) Aristolochia  tenuis^ 
/Irijiolochia  clematitis  Lin.  [_L.  -E-3 
Slender  birthwort.  This  is  a long 
and  (lender  root,  rarely  exceeding 
the  thicknefs  of  a goofe-quill. 

Thefe  roots  are  the  produce  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France.  Their  fnell  is  fome- 
what  aromatic;  their  tafte  warm  and 
hitterilh.  Authors  in  general  repre- 
fent  them  as  extremely  hot  and  put> 
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gent:  Tome  faynhdy  are  the  hotted 
of-  all  the  aromatic  plants  ; but  as 
ufually  met  with  ip  the  fhops,  they 
have  no  great  pungency.  The  long 
and  round  forts,  on  being  flrft  chew- 
ed, fcarce  difcover  any  tafte,  but  in 
a little  time  prove  naufeoufly  bit- 
terifh  ; the  long  fomcwhat  the  lead, 
fo.  The  other  fort  inftantly  fills 
the  mouth  with  an  aromatic  bitter- 
nefs,  which  is  not  ungrateful.  Their 
medical  virtues  are,  to  heat,  ftimu- 
late,  attenuate  vifeid  phlegm,  and 
promote  the  fluid  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral; they  are  principally  celebra- 
ted in  fupprefiions  of  female  evacua- 
tions. The  dofe  in  fubftance  is 
from  a fcruple  to  two  drams.  The 
long  fort  is  recommended  externally 
for  cleanflng  and  drying  wounds 
and  ulcers,  and  in  cutaueous  dif- 
eafes. — '1  he  arijlolschia  tenuis,  is  an 
ingredient  in  theriaca;  and  in  want 
of  this  fpecies,  the  longa  is  allowed 
to  be  fubftituted  to  it  by  the  Lon- 
don college. 

ARMORACIA,  vide  Rapha- 

NUS  RUSTICANUS. 

ARNICA,  vide  Doronjcum. 

ARSENICUM.  Arfenic. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater 
or  lefs  quantity,  in  mod  kinds  of 
ores,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin  and 
bifmuth,  in  the  white  pyrites,  and 
in  the  mineral  called  cobalt ; from 
which  laid  greateft  part  of  the  arfe- 
nic brought  to  us  is  extrafted  by 
a kind  of  fublimation  : the  arfenic 
arifes  at  firft  in  the  form  of  greyifh 
rneal;  which,  more  carefully  refub- 
limed,  concretes  into  tranfparent 
mafles,  the  'white  arfenic  of  the 
fhops. 

Arfenic  fublimed  with  oue- tenth 
its  weight  of  fulphur,  unites  there- 
with into  a bright  yellow  mafs,  in 
fome  degree  tranfparent ; the  com- 
mon ytllonu  arfenic.  On  doubling 
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the  quantity  of  fulphur,  the  com* 
pound  proves  more  opake  and  corn- 
pad!  ; of  a deep  red  colour,  refem- 
bling  that  of  cinnabar  , but  with  this 
difference,  that  it  lofes  of  its  beauty 
upon  being  reduced  into  powder, 
whilfl  that  of  cinnabar  is  improved 
by  this  means  : this  is  the  common 
red  arfenic.  By  varying  the  pro- 
portions of  arfenic  and  fulphur, 
fublimates  may  be  obtained  of  a 
great  variety'  of  fliades  of  yellow  and 
red. 

Natural  mixtures  of  arfenic  and 
fulphur  refembling  the  foregoing 
preparations,  are  not  unfrequently 
met  with  in  the  earth.  The  fulfil 
red  arfenic  is  the  fandaracha  of  the 
Greeks,  the  realgar  and  riftgal  of 
the  Arabians.  Both  the  red  and 
yellow,  when  of  a fmooth  uniform 
texture,  are  named  zarnichs ; and 
when  compofed  of  fmall  feales  or 
leaves,  auripigmenta,  or  orpimsnts  r 
the  lafl  are  the  only  fubflances  to 
which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
etfc-ivotov.  Tfiat  the  zarnichs  and  or- 
piments  really  contain  arfenic  (con* 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  fome  late 
writers)  is  evident  from  fundry  ex- 
periments, whereby  a per  fed  arfe- 
nic, and  in  notable  quantity,  is  ob- 
tainable from  them.  The  compi- 
lers of  a former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh difpenfatory  therefore  very 
juflly  gave  fandaracha  Gr*  cor  urn  as 
a fynonymon  to  red  arfenic ; and  au- 
ripigvientum  to  the  yellow'. 

The  pure  or  white  arfenic  has  a 
penetrating  corrofive  tafte  ; and  ta- 
ken into  the  body  proves  a molt 
violent  poifon.  Befides  the  effedls 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other 
corroflves,  it  remarkably  attenuates 
the  coats  of  the  ftofnach,  occafions 
afwelling  and  fphacelation  of  the 
w'hole  body,  and  a fudden  putrefac- 
tion after  death  particularly,  as  is 
faid,  of  the  genitals  in  men.  Where 
the  quantity  is  fo  very  fmall  as  not 
to  prove  fatal,  tremore,  palfies,  and 
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lingering  lie&ics  fuceecd.  The  re- 
medies recommended  againft  this 
poifon  are,  milk  and  oily  liquors 
immediately  and  liberally  drank. 

‘ Some  recommend  acids,  parti- 
cularly vinegar,  as  antidotes  againll 
this  poifon.  Others  recommend  a 
watery  folution  of  calcareous  or  al- 
kaline hepar  fulphuris,  which  is 
found  to  combine  with  arfenic,  and 
dellroys  moll  of  its  properties.  It 
is  faid  to  be  better  of  a little  iron 
in  the  folution.  The  dry  hepaomay 
alfo  be  made  into  pills,  and  warm 
water  drank  above  them. 

‘ White  arfcnic,  in  very  minute 
doles,  mixt  with  fyrup  and  milk,  has 
been  ventured  on,  and  recommend- 
ed internally  in  cafes  of  cancer.  A 
very  dilute  application  of  arfenic  is 
alfo  made  to  the  part;  but  even  this 
is  fometimes  dangerous.’ 

The  red  and  yellow  arfenics,  both 
native  and  factitious,  have  little 
taftc,  and  are  much  lefs  virulent  in 
their  effe&s  than  the  foregoing. 
Sulphur,  which  reftrains  the  power 
of  mercury  and  the  antimoniai  me- 
tal, remarkably  abates  the  virulence 
of  this  poifonous  mineral  alfo.  Suoh 
of  thefe  fubftances  as  participate 
more  largely  of  fulphur,  icem  to  be 
almoft  innocent : the  factitious  red 
arfenic,  and  the  native  orpiments, 
have  been  given  to  dogs  in  confide- 
rable  quantity,  without  their  being 
productive  of  any  apparent  ill  con- 
sequences. 

ARTEMISI.fE  folia  : Arlemifs it 
vulgaris  viajoris  C.  B.  Artemi  fix 
vulgaris  Lin.  Mngwort;  the  leaves 
[£.£.]  ; 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  wafte  places, 
throughout  England ; and  flowers 
in  June.  In  appearance  it  fome- 
what  refembles  the  common  worm- 
wood ; the  difference  moil  obvious 
to  the  eye  is  in  the  flowers,  thofe 


n 

of  wormwood  hanging  downwards* 
whilft  the  flowers  of  mugvvort  ftaud 
ereCl. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
light  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  herba- 
ceous bitterilh  tafle.  They  are  prin- 
cipally celebrated  as  uterine  aud 
antihyfteric:  an  infufiojl  of  them  is 
fometimes  drank,  either  alone  or  in 
conjun&io'n  with  other  fubftances, 
in  fiipprefiion  of  the  menihuai  eva- 
cuations. This  medicine  is  certainly 
a very  mild  one,  and  confiderably 
lefs  hot  than  moll  others  to  which 
thefe  virtues  are  attributed:  in  fome 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  mugwort  is 
of  common  ufe  as  a pot-herb. 

ARTH  ANITyE  five  eyclammh 
radix:  Gyclaminis  orbiculato  folio  in- 
feme  purpurafeente  C.  B.  Cyclaminix 
Europai  Lin.  Sowbread ; the  root. 

This  plant  is  met  with  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious.  The  root  has, 
when  frefh,  an  extremely  acrimoni- 
ous burning  take,  which  it  almoft 
entirely  lofes  on  being  dried.  It  is 
recommended  as  an  crrhinc  ; in  ca- 
taplafms  for  feirrhous  and  ferophu- 
lous  tumours ; and  internally  as  a 
cathartic,  detergent,  and  aperient : 
it  operates  very  flowly,  hut  with 
great  virulence,  inflaming  the  fauces 
and  inteftines. 

ARI  radix:  Ari  maculati  maru- 
lis  nigr-is  C.  B-  Ari  maculati 
Lin.  Wake- robin  ; the  root 
[£.£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  Tides  of  banks, 
in  moil  parts  of  England.  It  fends 
forth  in  March  three  or  four  trian- 
gular leaves,*  which  are  followed  by 
a naked  ilalk,  bearing  a purplifli  pi- 
fi.il  inclofed  in  a long  Ihcath  : this 
is  fvrccceded  in  July  by  a bunch  of 
reddifli  berries.  In  fomc  plants,  the 
leaves  are  fpotted  with  black,  in 
Others  with  white  fpots,  and  in 
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Others  not  fpotted  at  all : the  black 
fpotted  fort  is  fuppoied  to  be  the 
xnoft  efficacious. 

All  the  parts  of  arum,  particu- 
larly the  root,  have  an  extremely 
pungent,  acrimonious  tafte  ; if  the 
root  be  but  lightly  chewed  it  con- 
tinues to  butn  and  vellicate  the 
tongue  for  fom?  hours,  occafioning 
at  the  fame  time  a confiderablethirit: 
thefe  fymptoms  are  alleviated  by 
butter,  milk,  or  oily  liquors.  Dried 
and  kept  for  fome  time  itlofes  much 
of  its  acrimony,  and  becomes  at 
length  an  almoft.  infipid  farinace- 
ous fubftance. 

The  root  is  a powerful  ftimulant 
and  attenuant.  It  is  reckoned  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy  in  fome 
cache&ic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach  occaiioned 
by  a load  of  vifeid  phlegm,  and  in 
fuch  diforders  in  general  as  proceed 
from  a cold  fluggifii  indifpofition  of 
the  folids  and  lentov  of  the  fluids, 
I have  experienced  great  benefit 
from  it  in  rheumatic  pains,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  the  fixt  kind,  and 
•which  were  feated  deep.  In  thefe 
cafes  I have  given  from  ten  grains 
to  a fcrnple  of  the  freih  root  twice 
or  thrice  a-day,  made  into  a bolus 
or  emulfion  with  un&uous  and  mu- 
cilaginous fubftanccs,  which  cover 
its  pungency,  and  prevent  its  ma- 
king any  painful  impreffion  on  the 
tongue  It  generally  excited  a flight 
tingling  fenlation  through  the  whole 
habit,  and,  when  the  patient  was 
kept  warm  in  bed,  produced  a co- 
pious fweat. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  in 
which  this  root  is  an  ingredient,  is 
a compound  powder ; in  which  form 
its  virtues  are  very  precarious. 
Some  recommend  a tinfture  of  it 
drawn  with  wine;  but  neither  wine, 
water,  nor  fpirits,  extrait  ats  vir- 
tues. 


[/,.  £.]  the  concrete  juice  of  a large 
umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Per- 
fia.  Ferula  afafoetida  Lin. 

This  juice  exudes  (from  wounds 
made  in  the  root  of  the  plant)  li- 
quid, and  white  like  milk:  on  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns  of  a 
brownifli  colour,  and  gradually. ac- 
quires different  degrees  of  coufift- 
ency.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large 
irregular  maffes,  cornpofed  <of  .vari- 
ous little  fhining  lumps  or  grains, 
which  are  partly  of  a whitith  co- 
lour, partly  reddiih,  and  partly  of  a 
violent  hue  Thofe  maffes  are  ac- 
counted the  bell  which  are  clear,  of 
a pale  reddifli  colour,  and  variegated 
with  a great  number  of  elegant  white 
tears. 

This  drug  has  a flrong  fetid  fmell, 
fomevvhat  like  that  of  garlick ; and 
a bitter,  acrid,  biting  talle.  It  lofes 
with  age  of  its  fmell  and  flrength, 
a circumftance  to  be  particularly  re- 
garded in  its  exhibition.  It  con- 
fids  of  about  one  third  part  of  pure 
refin,  and  two-thirds  of  gummy  mat- 
ter ; the  former  foluble  in  rectified 
fpirit,  the  other  in  water.  Proof- 
fpirit  diffolves  almoft  the  whole  into 
a turbid  liquor;  the  tin&ute  in  rec- 
tified fpirit  is  tranfparent. 

Afafetida  is  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
fetid  gums,  and  of  frequent  ufe  in 
hylteric  and  different  kinds  of  ner- 
vous complaints.  It  is  like  wife  of 
confiderable  efficacy  in  flatulent  co- 
lics ; and  for  promoting  all  the  fluid 
l'ecretions  in  cither  fex.  The  an- 
cients attributed  to  this  medicine 
many  other  virtues,  which  arc  at  pre* 
fent  not  expe&ed  from  it. 

This  gummy-refin  is  an  Ingredi- 
ent in  the  officinal  gum-pills,  com- 
pound powder  of  myrrh  [A.j  fetid 
tinilure,  tincture  of  foot,  fetid  vo- 
latile fpirit  [Z..A.]  antihyfteric  pla- 
fter,  and  compound  tincture  of  ca- 
ftor  [£.] 


A 3 ART  folia;  Afar't  C.  B.  Afa- 
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ASAFOETIDA.  Afafetida 
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ri  Europxi  Lirt.  Afarabacca  : the 
leaves. 

Afarum  is  a very  low  evergreen 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  France, 
Italy,  and  other  warm  countries : 
the  dried  roots  have  been  generally 
brought  from  the  Levant;  thofe  of 
our  own  growth  being  fuppofed 
weaker. 

Both  the  roots  and.  leaves  have  a 
naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot 
tafte ; their  fmell  is  ftrong,  and  not 
very  difagreeable.  Given  in  fub- 
ftance  from  half  a dram  to  a dram, 
they  evacuate  powerfully  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  It  is  faid, 
that  tinctures  made  in  fpirituous 
menftrua,  poffefs  both  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant : 
that  the  extraft  obtained  by  infpif- 
fating  thefe  tin&ures,  adts  only  by 
vomit,  and  with  great  mildnefs  : 
that  an  infufion  in  water  proves  ca- 
thartic, rarely  emetic:  that  aqueous 
decodtions  made  by  long  boiling, 
and  the  watery  extract,  have  ao  pur- 
gative or  emetic  quality,  but  prove 
notable  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and 
emmenagogues. 

The  principal  ufc  of  this  plant 
among  us  is  as  a fternutatory.  The 
root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the 
itrongelt  of  all  the  vegetable  er- 
rhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not 
excepted.  Snuffed  up  the  nofe,  in 
the  quantity  of  a grain  or  two,  it 
occaiions  a large  evacuation  of  mu- 
cus, and  raifes  a plentiful  fpitting. 
The  leaves  are  confiderably  milder, 
and  may  be  ufed,  to  the  quantity  of 
three,  four,  or  five  grains,  Geof- 
froy  relates,  that  after  fnuffing  up  a 
dofe  of  this  errhine  at  night,  he  has 
frequently  obferved  the  discharge 
from  the  nofe  to  continue  for  tluec 
days  together  ; and  that  he  has 
known  a paralyfis  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  cured  by  one  dofe.  .He  re- 
commends this  medicine  in  ftubbotn 
diforders  of  the  head,  proceeding 
from  vifeid  tenacious  matter,  in  pal- 
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fies,  and  in  foporlfic  diftempers. 
The  leaves  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
pulvis  Jlernutatorius  of  the  fhop3 
IL.  £.] 

ASCLEPIAS,videVmcEToxi- 

CUM. 

ASELLI,  vide  Mi  lleped;e. 

ASPALATHUS,  vide  Rho- 
dium. 

A SPA  RAG  I radix:  Afparagi 
fativi  C.  B . Ajparagi  officinalis  Lin. 
Afparagus;  the  root. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufc.  The  roots 
have  a bitterifh  mucilaginous  tafte, 
inclining  to  fweetnefs,  the  fruit  has 
much  the  fame  kind  of  tafte1;  the 
young  fhoots  are  more  agreeable 
than  either.  Afparagus  promotes 
appetite,  but  affords  little  nourifh- 
ment.  It  gives  a ftrong  ill  fmell  to 
the  urine  in  a little  time  after  eat- 
ing it,  and  for  this  reafon  chiefly  is 
fuppofed  to  be  diuretic  ; it  is  like- 
wife  efteemed  aperient  and  deob- 
ftruent ; the  root  is  one  of  the  five 
called  opening  roots.  Some  fuppofe 
the  fhoots  to  be  moil  efficacious ; 
others  the  root ; and  others  the  bark 
of  the  root.  Stahl  is  of  opinion, 
that  none  of  them  have  any  great 
fharc  of  the  virtues  ufually  aferibed 
to  them.  Afparagus  appears  from 
experience  to  contribute  very  little 
either  to  the  exciting  of  urine  when 
fuppreffed,  or  increafing  its  dif- 
charge;  and  in  cafes  where  aperient 
medicines  generally  do  fcrvice,  th)8 
has  little  or  no  effeil. 

ASPERUL/E  fiores  : Afpcrul# 
out  ajpcrgulx  odor  at  x ncjiralis  Lcl. 
Afperulx  odoratec  Lin.  YVoodrpof ; 
the  flowers. 

This  is  a low  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  wild  in  woods  and  copfes, 
and  flowering  in  May.  It  has  an 
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exceeding  pleafant  fmell,  which  is 
improved  by  moderate  exficcation : 
the  tafte  is  fubfaline.  and  fomewhat 
auftere.  It  imparts  its  flavour  to  vi- 
nous liquors.  Afpcrula  is  fuppofed 
to  attenuate  vifcid  humours,  and 
ftrengilien  the  tone  of  the  bowels; 
it  is  recommended  in  obAru£tions  of 
the  liver  and  biliary  dufts,  and  by 
fome  in  epileplies  and  pallies  ; mo- 
dern practice  has  neverthelefs  rejec- 
ted it. 

ASPHALTUS,  vide  Bitumen 

JVDAIg  UM. 

ASPLENIUM,vide  Cetfrach. 

ATRIPLICIS  OLID^  folia: 
jftriplicis  fast  idee  C ■ B - Chenopodii 
foetid i Tour*:.  Chenoptedii  vulva  rite 
Lin.  Stinking  orach,  or  arach;  the 
leaves  [Z,. 

This  is  a low  plant,  fprinkled  all 
«ver  with  a kind  of  whitifh  clammy 
meal : it  grows  about  dunghills, 

and  other  wafte  places  The  leaves 
have  a ftrong  fetid  fmell,  which  the 
hand,  by  a light  touch,  becomes  fo 
impregnated  with,  as  not  to  be  eafily 
freed  from.  Its  fmell  has  gained  it 
the  charafter  of  an  excellent  anti- 
hyfteric;  and  this  is  the  only  ufe  it 
is  applied  to.  Tournefort  recom- 
mends a fpirituous  tin&ure,  others  a 
deco&ion  in  water,  and  others  a con- 
ferve  of  the  leaves,  as  of  wonderful 
efficacy  in  uterine  diforders. 

ATRIPLEX  SAT1VA.  Gar- 
den orach,  or  arach. 

The  garden  oraches  (which  are 
either  of  a pale  greenifli,  or  pur- 
plifh  red  colour,  and  hence  named 
atriplex  alba  and  rubra)  arc  chiefly 
employed  for  culinary  purpofes. 
They  are  cooling,  and  gently  laxa- 
tive; a deco&ion  of  the  leaves  is 
recommended  in  coftivenefs,  where 
the  patieut  is  of  a hot  bilious  difpo- 
fitioiK 


AVENA.  Oats. 

This  grain  is  an  article  rather  of 
food  than  of  medicine.  It  is  fuffi- 
ciently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  dige- 
ftion.  The  gruels  made  from  it  have? 
iikewife  a kind  of  foft  mucilaginous 
quality;  by  which  they  obtund  acri- 
monious humours,  and  prove  ufeful 
in  inflammatory  diforders,  coughs, 
hoarfenefs,  ruughoefs,  and  exulce- 
rations.of  the  fauces. 

AURANTIORUM  HISPA- 
LENSIUM  fuccus,  cortex,  et  fores  : 
FruCICt  Mali  aurantix  major:]  C.  B. 
Citri  aurantii  Lin.  Seville  oranges ; 
the  juice,  yellow  rind,  and  flowers 
[L.E.J  The  Edinburgh  college  ufes 
alfo  the  flowers  of  the  tree. 

The  orange  is  a beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  or  rather  (hrub,  bearing 
flowers  and  fruits  all  the  year : it 
is  a native  of  the  warmer  climates, 
and  does  not  well  bear  the  winters 
of  this. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odorife- 
rous, and  have  been  for  fome  time 
paft  of  great  efteem  as  a perfume  : 
their  talte  is  fomewhat  warm,  ac- 
companied with  a degree  of  bitter- 
nefc.  They  yield  their  flavour  by 
infufion  to  reilified  fpirit,  and  in  di- 
ftillation  both  to  fpirit  and  water: 
the  bitter  matter  is  diffolved  by  wa- 
ter, and,  on  evaporating  the  decoc- 
tion, remains  entire  in  the  extract. 
The  diftilled  water  is  ordered  to  be 
kept  in  the  (hops  by  the  Edinburgh 
college:  it  is  called  by  foreign  wri- 
ters aqua  naphx.  An  oil  diddled 
from  thefc  flowers  is  brought  from 
Italy  under  the  name  o £ oleum  or  ef- 
fsntin  neroli. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  a grateful  aromatic  bitter;  and, 
in  cold  phlegmatic  conftitutions, 
proves  an  excellent  ftomachic  and 
carminative,  promoting  appetite, 
wanning  the  habit,  and  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifeera.  Orange 
peel  appears  to  be  very  confiderably 
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warmer  than  that  of  lemons,  and  to 
abound  more  with  eflcntial  oil : to 
this  drcuinltance  therefore  due  re- 
gard ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  medicines.  The  flavour  of  the 
firft  is  likewife  fuppofed  to  be  lefs 
perilhablc  than  that  of  the. other: 
hence  the  London  college  employ 
orange-peel  in  the  fpirituous  bitter 
tin&Ure  which  is  deligned  for  keep- 
ing; whilll  in  the  bitter  watery  ia- 
fulion,  lemon-peel  is  preferred.  A 
fyrupaiid  two  diftilled  waters  are  for 
the  fame  reafon  prepared  from  the 
rind  of  oranges  in  preference  to  that 
of  lemons. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a grate- 
ful acid  liquor,  of  confiderable  ufe 
in  febrile  or  inflammatory  diftem- 
pers,  for  allaying  heat,  abating  ex- 
orbitant commotions  of  the  blood, 
quenching  third,  and  promoting  the 
falutary  excretions:  it  is  likewife  of 
ufe  in  feurvies,  and  given  in  con- 
junftion  with  the  cocblearia , na- 
Jlurtium , or  other  acrid  antifeorbu- 
lics,  as  in  the  fucc't  fcorbutici  of  the 
fhops. 

AURANTI A CURSL  AVEN- 
SIA.  Curaflao  oranges. 

Thefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit 
ef  the  Seville  orange  dried.  They 
are  moderately  warm  bitterifh  aro- 
matics,of  a flavour  fufficiently  agree- 
able. 

AURICULA  JUDiE:  Fungus 
auricula  Judct,  coloris  ex  cineraceo 
nigricantis,  perniciofus , in  favtbuci 
caudicc  nafeens  'J-  B.  Peziza  au- 
ricula; Lin.  Jews- ear,  a fungus 

growing  on  old  alder  tree9.  1 his 
fungus  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  a 
itrong  purgative ; by  others  an  a- 
ftringent.  The  more  judicious  me- 
dical writers  have  declared  its  inter- 
nal ufe  dangerous. 

AURICULAE  MURIS  folia: 
Pilo/i/l*  major  is  repent  is  hi’fuia  C.  B> 
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Site  ties  rupejlris  Lin.  Moufe-earj 
the  leaves. 

This  is  a low  creeping  plant,  co- 
vered with  a kind  of  hairs:  it  grows 
wild  in  dry  paflure  grounds,  and 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves 
have  a fome  what  rough  bitterifh. 
tade : they  arc  recommended  ars 
adringents,  but  pra&ice  pays  no  re- 
gard to  them. 

AURIPIGMENTUM.  Orpi* 
mcr.t ; a mineral  compofed  of  ful- 
phur  and  arfenic.  See  AasEmcuivn 

AURUM.  Gold. 

This  metal  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
edeemed  it  one  of  the  greated  cor- 
dials and  comforters  of  the  nerves. 
From  them  Europe  received  it  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  character; 
in  foreign  pharmacopoeias  it  is  dill 
retained,  and  even-  mixed  with  the 
ingredients  from  which  Ample  wa- 
ters are  to  be  didilled.  But  no  one* 
it  is  prefumed,  at  this  time,  expe&g 
any  Angular  virtues  from  it,  Ance 
it  certainly  is  not  alterable  in  the 
human  body.  Mr  GeofTroy,  though 
unwilling  to  rejedl  it  from  the  cor- 
dial preparations,  honedly  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  has  no  other  reafon 
for  retaining  it,  than  complaifance 
to  the  Arabian  fchools.  The  che- 
mids  have  endeavoured,  by  many 
elaborate  pvocefles,  to  extract  what 
they  call  a fulphur  or  anima  of  gold: 
but  no  method  is  as  yet  known  of 
feparating  the  component  parts  of 
this  metal ; all  the  tinfturcs  of  it. 
and  aurum  potabiles,  which  have,  hi- 
therto appeared,  arc  real  folution# 

of  it  in  aqua  regia,  diluted  with  fpi- 

rit  of  wine  or  other  liquors,  and 
prove  injurious  to  the  body  rather 
than  beneAeial. 

AUXUNGIA.  Fat. 

A great  variety  of  fats  were  in* 

troduced  into  medicine  by  the  Ara- 
q.  bias? 
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bians,  and  recommended  as  poflef- 
fing  diftinft  virtues.  The  college 
of  Wirtemberg,  in  the  edition  of 
their  difpenfatory,  publifhed  in 
1741,  dircCt  no  lefs  than  twenty- 
eight  different  fats  to  be  kept  in  the 
(hops  : fome  of  thefe,  they  inform 
us,  are  attenuating  and  refolvent ; 
fuch  are  thofe  of  the  heron,  wild 
cat,  ftork,  partridge,  coney,  hare, 
fox,  Alpine  moufe,  the  badger,  boar, 
wolf,  ferpent6,  and  vipers  : others 
are  heating,  detergent,  and  feptic ; 
thofe  of  tne  eel,  the  pike,  and  the 
umber : a third  clafs  is  emollient ; 
the  fat  of  the  ox,  the  deer,  and  the 
goat:  and  a fourth,  emollient,  di- 
gerent,  and  lenient;  this  laft  com- 
prehends the  fat  of  the  duck,  goofe, 
dog,  capon,  beaver,  horfe,  hen,  and 
human  fat.  Experience,  however, 
does  not  countenance  thefe  differ- 
ent virtues  aferibed  to  different  fats. 
They  have  all  one  common  emol- 
lient quality,  relax  the  part  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  prevent  per- 
fpiration  : thefe  effeCls,  with  the 
confequences  of  them,  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a greater  or  lefs  degree 
from  fats  of  every  kind.  The  Lon- 
don college  ha3  therefore  retained 
only  three  fats,  of  different  confid- 
ences, for  different  mixtures,  viz. 
viper’s  fat,  hog’s  lard,  and  mutton 
l'uet.  ‘ The  Edinburgh  college  re- 
tains only  the  two  laft.’  Thefe  are 
certainly  fufficient  for  anfwering  all 
the  intentions  that  fubftancesof  this 
kind  are  employed  for. 

B AL  AUSTI A : Flores balaujlut 
flore  pleno  majors  C.B.  Punic*  gra- 
nati  var.  Lin.  Balauftines : the 
flowers  of  the  balauftine  or  double- 
flowered  pomegranate  tree  [X.  E.~] 

The  balauftine  is  a low  tree,  or 
rather  fhrub,  growing  wild  in  Italy, 
&c.  The  flowers  are  of  an  elegant 
red  colour,  in  appearance  refem- 
bling  a dried  red  rofe.  Th«ir  tafte 
is  bitterifh  and  aftringent. 


Balauftines  are  recommended  itt 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
cafes  where  aftringent  medicines  are 
proper. 

BALSAMITiE  MARIS  five 
cojli  hor {or um  folia : Menth*  horten- 
fis  corymbifer * C.  B.  Tanaceti  bal- 
famit*  Lin.  Coftmary ; the  leaves. 

This  was  formerly  a very  com- 
mon garden  plant,  and  of  frequent 
ufe  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purpofes : but  it  is  at  prefent  very 
little  regarded  for  either;  though  it 
fhould  feem,  from  its  fenfible  quali- 
ties, to  be  equal  or  fuperior,  as  a 
medicine,  to  fome  aromatic  herbs 
which  practice  has  retained.  The 
leaves  have  a bitterifh,  warm,  aroma- 
tic tafte;  and  a very  pleafant  fmell, 
approaching  to  thatof  mint  or  a mix- 
ture of  mint  and  maudlin.  Water 
elevates  their  flavour  in  diftillation ; 
and  reftified  fpirit  extracts  it  by  in- 
fufion. 

BALSAMUM  CANADENSE 
[X]  vide  Terebinthum  Argen- 

TORATEN  SIS. 

BALSAMUM  COPAIBA 
[Z,.2s.]  Balfam  of  Copaiba:  a li- 
quid refinous  juice,  flowing  from  in- 
cj^ons  made  in  the  trunk  of  a large 
tree  ( Copaifera  officinalis  Lin. ) which 
grows  in  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a whitifh  or  pale  yellowifh 
colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
bitterifh  pungent  tafte.  It  is  ufually 
about  the  confiftence  of  oil,  or  a 
little  thicker:  long  kept,  it  becomes 
nearly  as  thick  as  honey,  retaining 
it  clearnefs ; but  has  not  been  ob- 
ferved  to  grow  dry  or  folid,  as  mofl 
of  the  other  refinous  juices  do.  We 
fometimes  meet  with  a thick  fort  of 
balfam  of  Copaiba,  which  is  not  at 
all  tranfparent,  or  much  lefs  fo  than 
the  foregoing,  and  generally  has  a 
portion  of  turbid  watery  liquor  at 
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the  bottom.  This  fort  is  probably 
either  adulterated  by  the  mixture  of 
other  fubftanccs,  or  has  been  ex- 
tracted by  codtion  from  the  bark 
and  branches  of  the  tree;  its  fmell 
and  tafte  are  much  lefs  pleafant  than 
thofe  of  the  genuine  balfam. 

Pure  balfam  of  Copaiba  diflolves 
entirely  in  rectified  fpirit,  efpecially 
if  the  menftruum  be  previoufiy  alka- 
lized : the  folution  has  a Very  fra- 
grant fmell.  Diftilled  with  water, 
it  yields  a large  quantity  of  a limpid 
cflential  oil  ; and  in  a ftrong  heat, 
without  addition,  a blue  oil. 

The  balfam  of  Copaiba  is  an  ufe- 
ful  corroborating  detergent  medi- 
cine, accompanied  with  a degree  of 
irritation.  It  ftrengthens  the  ner- 
vous fyltem,  tends  to  loofen  the  belly, 
in  large  dofes  proves  purgative, 
promotes  urine,  and  cleanfes  and 
heals  exulcerations  in  the  urinary 
paffage,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
form more 'effeCfually  than  any  of 
the  other  balfams.  Fuller  obferves, 
that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely 
bitter  tafte,  but  not  a violet  fmell  as 
the  turpentines  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  principally 
celebrated  in  gleets  and  the  fluor 
albus,  and  externally  as  a vulnerary. 
The  author  above  mentioned,  re- 
commends it  likewife  in  dyfenteries, 
in  fcorbutic  cachexies,  is  difeafes  of 
the  breaft  and  lungs,  and  in  an  acri- 
monious or  putrefcent  ftate  of  the 
juices:  he  fays,  he  has  known  very 
dangerous  coughs,  which  manifeftly 
threatened  a confumption,  cured  by 
the  ufe  of  this  balfam  alone  j and 
that,  notwitftanding  its  being  hot 
and  bitter,  it  has  good  effeCts  even  in 
he&ic  cafes.  * Moft  phyficians  feem 
now  to  confider  balfams  and  refins 
too  ftimulant  to  be  ventured  on  in 
phthifical  affeCtions.’ 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rarely 
exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  tho* 
fome  direCt  fixty  or  more.  It  may 
be  conveniently  taken  in  the  form 


of  an  elxofaccharum  ; or  in  that  of 
an  emulfion,  into  which  it  may  be 
reduced  by  triturating  it  with  al- 
monds, or  rather  with  a thick  muci- 
lage of  gum  arabic,  till  they  are  well 
incorporated,  and  then  gradually 
adding  a proper  quantity  of  water. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
this  balfam  is  an  empyreumatic  oil 
diftilled  with  the  addition  of  gum 
guaiacum  \_L. ] ‘ A balfam  of  Ra- 
kaliri,  got  from  an  unknown  Ame- 
rican tree,  faid  to  be  ufed  by  the  In- 
dians like  balfam  of  capivi  in  gleets, 
fluor  albus,  & c.  is  recommended  by 
fome  authors.’ 

BALSAMUMGILEADENSE, 
vide  Opobalsamum. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIA- 
NUM  [L.  E.~\  Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  common  Peruvian  balfam  id 
faid  to  be  extraCled  by  coClion  in 
water,  from  an  odoriferous  fhrub 
( Myroxylon  perrriferum  Lin. ) grow- 
ing in  Peru  and  the  warmer  parts 
of  America.  This  balfam,  as 
brought  to  us,  is  nearly  of  the  con- 
fidence of  thin  honey,  of  a reddilh 
brown  colour,  inclining  to  black, 
an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
very  hot  biting  tafte.  Diftilled  with 
water,  it  yields  a fmall  quantity  of 
a fragrant  effential  oil  of  a reddifli 
colour  ; and  in  a ftrong  fire,  with- 
out addition,  a yellowiffi  red  oil. 

Ballam  of  Peru  is  a veiy  warm 
aromatic  medicine,  confiderably  hot- 
ter and  more  'acrid  than  Copaiba. 
Its  principal  effefts  are,  to  warm  the 
habit,  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous  fy- 
ftem,  and  attenuate  vifeid  humours. 
Hence  its  ufe  in  fome  kinds  of 
afthmas,  gonorrhoeas,  dyfentenes, 
fuppreffionsof  the  uterine  difeharges, 
and  other  diforders  proceeding  from 
a debility  of  the  folids,  or  a fluggiffi- 
nefs  and  inaaivity  of  the  juices.  It 

13  alfo  employed  externally,  for  cleans 

fine  and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers ; 
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and  fometimcs  againft  palfies  and 
rheumatic  pains. 

This  balfam  does  not  unite  with 
water,  milk,  expreffed  oils,  animal 
fats,  or  wax:  it  may  be  mingled  in 
the  cold  with  this  laft,  as  alfo  with 
the  febaceous  fubftance  called  ex- 
preffed oil  of  mace;  but  if  the  mix- 
ture be  afterwards  liquefied  by  heat, 
the  balfam  feparates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom.  It  may  be  mixed  with  wa- 
ter into  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  af- 
ter the  fame  manner  as  the  balfam 
of  Copaiba.  Alkaline  lixivia  difTolve 
great  part  of  it ; and  rtftified  fpi- 
rit  the  whole. 

Tin's  balfam  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  balfamuvi  guaiacinuw,  pilula  aro- 
matic* [Z,.]  elixir  guaiacin.  ambo , 
elix.  traumatic,  and  trcchifci  bechici 
cum  opio  [-£’.3 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfam 
of  Peru,  of  a ’white  colour,  and  con- 
fiderably  more  fragrant  than  the 
former.  This  is  very  rarely  brought 
to  us.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  fame  plant  which  yields  the 
common  or  black  balfam;  and  to 
exude  from  incifions  made  in  the 
trunk. 

BALSAMUM  TOLUTANUM 
[/..  E.~\  Balfam  of  Tolu. 

This  flows  from  a tree,  toluifera 
half  avium  Lin.  growing  in  Tolu,  in 
the  Spanilh  Weft-Indies  ; from 
whence  the  balfam  is  brought  to  ns 
in  little  gourd  (hells.  It  is  of  a yel- 
lowifh  brown  colour,  inclining  to 
red;  in  confidence  thick  and  tena- 
cious : by  age  it  grows  hard  and 
brittle,  without  fuffering  any  great 
lofs  of  its  more  valuable  parts.  The 
fmell  of  this  balfam  is  extremely  fra- 
grant, fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
lemons;  its  tafte  wnrm  and  fweetifh, 
with  little  of  the  pungency,  and  no- 
thing of  the  naufeous  relifh,  which, 
accompany  the  other  balfams.  It 
has  the  fame  general  virtues  with 
the  foregoing  $ but  is  much  milder. 


and  for  fome  purpofes,  particularly 
as  a corroborant  in  gleets  and  femi- 
nal  weakneffes,  is  fuppofed  to  be 
more  efficacious.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  vulnerary  balfam  \_L.~\.tinc- 
tura  Tolutana , and  fyrupus  balfami- 
cuj  [ E.~\ 

BARDANZE  MAJORIS,  feu 

lappa  majority  radix:  Lappa  majo- 
rity arcii  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Jirdii 
lappa  Lin.  Burdock ; the  roots 

[£■]. 

rI  his  is  a common  plant  about 
way-fides,  Efficiently  known  from 
its  fcaly  heads,  or  burs,  which  flick 
to  the  clothes. — The  feeds  have  a 
hitterifli  fubacrid  tafle:  they  are  re- 
commended as  very  efficacious  diu- 
retics, given  either  in  the  form  of 
emulfion,  or  in  powder,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a dram. — The  roots  tafte 
fweetifh,  with  a flight  aufterity  and 
bitterifhnefs:  they  are  efteemed  ape- 
rient, diuretic,  and  fudorific  ; and 
faid  to  aft  without  irritation,  fo  as 
to  be  fafeiy  ventured  upon  in  acute 
diforders.  Decoftions  of  them  have 
of  late  been  ufed  in  rheumatic, 
gouty,  venereal,  and  other  difor- 
ders; and  preferred  by  fome  to  thofc 
of  farfaparilla. 

BDELLIUM  [/,.]  Bdellium. 

Bdellium  is  a gummy-refinous 
concrete  juice  brought  from  Arabia 
and  the  Eall- Indies,  in  glebes  of 
different  figures  and  magnitudes.  It 
is  of  a dark  reddifh  brown  colour, 
and  in  appearance  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  myrrh;  upon  cutting  a piece, 
it  looks  fomewhat  tranfparent,  and, 
as  Geoffroy  juftly  obferves,  like 
glue.  It  grows  foft  and  tenacious 
in  the  mouth,  flicks  to  the  teeth, 
has  a bitterifh  tafte,  and  not  a dil- 
agreeable  fmell.  Bdellium  is  re- 
commended as  a fudortfic,  diuretic, 
and  uterine  ; and  in  external  appli- 
cations for  maturating  tumors,  See. 
In  the  prefent  praftice,  it  is  fcarce 

other- 
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otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as  an  in- 
gredient in  the  theriaca. 

BECABUNGiE,ye«  Anagallidis 
aquatic#,  folia  : Veronica;  aquatic x 
folio  fuhroiundo  Morif  hif  V eronicx 
bccabungx  Lin.  Brooklime  ; the 
leaves  [Z.J 

This  is  a low  plant,  common  in 
little  rivulets  and  ditches  of  Hand- 
ing water.  The  leaves  remain  all  the 
winter,  but  are  in  greateft  perfec- 
tion in  the  fpring.  Their  prevail- 
ing tafte  is  an  herbaceous  one,  ac- 
companied with  a very  light  bitter- 
ifhnefs. 

Becabunga  has  been  fuppofed  to 
have  a faponaceous  detergent  virtue, 
and  to  attenuate  vifeid  humours 
without  pungency  or  irritation  : 
hence  it  has  been  directed  in  the 
fpecies  of  feurvy  called  hot,  where 
the  cocbleana , and  other  acrid  anti- 
fcorbutics,  were  iuppoled  to  be  lefs 
proper.  It  is  now  uied  only  in  com- 
pofition  with  thofe  plants,  as  in  the 
fucci  fcorbutici  [Z- J but  does  not 
perhaps  add  much  to  their  efficacy. 
If  any  virtue  is  expected  from  beca- 
bunga, it  ffiould  be  ufed  as  food. 

BELLADONA  [Z.]  vide  So- 

LANUM  LETHALE. 

BELLIDIS  MAJOR  IS  folia: 
Bellidis  major  is  fylvefiris  caule  foliofo 
C.  B.  Cbryfanthemi  leucanthemi 

Lin.  Greater  or  ox-eye  daify ; the 
leaves. 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  fields, 
and  among  corn,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  The  leaves  have  a mu- 
cilaginous, fubfaline,  roughifh  tafte. 
They  are  faid  to  be  detergent,  re- 
folvent,  aperient,  and  alfo  mode- 
rately aftringent.  Geoffroy  relates, 
that  the  herb,  gathered  before  the 
flowers  have  come  forth,  and  boiled 
in  water,  imparts  on  acrid  tafte,  pe- 
netrating and  fubtile  like  pepper ; 
and  that  this  deco&ion  is  an  excel- 
lent vulnerary  and  diuretic;  but  this 


account  feems  to  belong  more  pro- 
perly to  the  following  plant. 

BELLIDIS  MINOR rS  Jive 
con f ltd x minim x folia  : Bellidis  mi- 
noris  fylvefiris  C.  B.  Bellidis  peren - 
nis  Lin.  Common  daify;  the  leaves. 

1 his  is  common  almoft  every 
where,  and  flowers  early  in  the 
fpring. — The  leaves  have  a fubtile 
fubacrid  tafte,  and  arc  recommend- 
ed as  vulnerarics,  and  in  afthmas 
and  heftic  fevers,  and  fuch  diforders 
as  are  occafioned  by  drinking  cold 
liquors  when  the  body  has  been  much 
heated.  Ludovici  prefers  the  bel- 
lis minor  to  the  plants  commonly 
ufed  as  antifcorbutics,  and  rcfolvents 
of  coagulated  blood  in  hypochon- 
driacal diforders. 


BENZOINUM  [Z.  Z.]  Ben- 
zoinc. 

Bcnzoine  is  a concrete  refinous 


juice,  obtained  from  a large  tree 
(Lerminalia  benzoin  Lin.)  grow- 
ing naturally  in  both  the  Indies, 
and  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  win- 
ters of  our  own  climate.  The  re- 
fin is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies 
only ; in  large  mafles  coinpoted  of 
white  and  light  brown  pieces,  or 
yellow ifti  fpecks,  breaking  very  eafily 
betwixt  the  hands:  fuch  as  iswhiteft, 
and  free  from  impurities,  is  moft 
efteemed. 

This  refin  has  very  little  tafte, 
impreffing  only  a light  fweetnefs  on 
the  tongue:  its  fmell  is  extremely 
fragrant  and  agreeable,  efpecially 
when  heated.  Committed  to  the 
fire  in  proper  veflels.  it  yields  a con- 
fiderablc  quantity  of  a white  fa  line 
concrete,  called  floaoers,  of  an  aci- 
dulous tafte  and  grateful  odour,  fa- 
llible in  rectified  fpirit,  and,  by  the 


affiftance  of  heat,  in  water. 

The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine  is 
in  perfumes,  and  as  a cofmetic . it 
is  rarely  met  with  in  extemporane- 
ous prefeription,  and  enters  in  fub- 
1 G 3 ftance 
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fiance  only  one  officinal  compofition, 
the  balffamum  traumaticum , defigned 
chiefly  for  external  ufe.  It  fhonld 
neverthekfs  feem  applicable  to  other 
purpofes,  and  to  have  no  ill  title  to 
the  virtues  of  ftorax  and  balfam  of 
Tolu,  at  lead  in  a fubordinate  de- 
gree. The  flowers  are  recommend- 
ed in  diforders  of  the  breaft ; and  in 
this  intention  they  are  made  an  in- 
gredient in  the  paregoric  elixir 
\_L.  £.]  and  in  the  troches  of  ful- 

phur  [•£.] 

% 

BERBERIS,ye«  oxycan’ha  Ga- 
leni,  cortex  et  frufttis:  Berber  is  du - 
met  or  um  C.  B.  Berberis  vulgaris 
Lin.  Barberry;  the  bark  and  fruit. 

The  barberry  is  a fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a large  bufh,  covered  with  an 
afh-coloured  bark,  under  which  is 
contained  another  of  a deep  yellow: 
the  berries  are  of  an  elegant  red  co- 
lour, and  cpntain  each  two  hard 
hrown  feeds.  It  grows  wild  on  chalky 
hills  in  feveral  parts  of  England; 
and  is  frequently  planted  in  hedges 
and  in  gardens. 

The  outward  bark  of  the 
branches,  and  the  leaves,  has  an 
aftringent  acid  tafte;  the  inner  yel- 
low bark,  a bitter  one  : this  latt  is 
faid  to  be  fcrviceable  in  the  jaun- 
dice ; and  by  fome,  to  be  an  ufeful 
purgative. 

The  berries,  which  to  the  tafte 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  moderately 
reftringent,  have  been  given  with 
good  fuccefs  in  bilious  fluxes,  and 
difeafes  proceeding  from  beat,  acri- 
mony, or  thinnefs  of  the  juices. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  barberries 
are  employed  in  fluxes,  and  in  ma- 
lignant fevers,  for  abating  heat, 
quenching  thirft,  raifing  the  ftrength, 
and  preventing  putrcfa&ion : the 
fruit  is  macerated  for  a day  and 
night,  in  about  twelve  times  its  quan- 
tity of  water,  with  the  addition  of 
3 little  fennel  feed,  or  the  like,  to 
prevent  offence  to  the  ftomacb } the 


liquor  ftrained  off,  and  fweetened 
with  fugar,  or  fyrup  of  citrons,  is 
given  the  patient  liberally  to  drink. 
Profper  Alpinus  (from  whofe  trea- 
tife  De  niedicina  Egyptiorum  this  ac- 
count is  extradled)  informs  us,  that 
he  took  this  medicine  hirafelf,  with 
happy  fuccefs,  in  a peftilential  fever 
accompanied  with  an  immoderate 
bilious  diarrhoea. 

BETTE  folia:  Beta:  alba  vel  pal - 
lefcentis  qua  ftcula  et  cicla  officinarunt 
Mor.  et  Beta  rubra  vulgaris  C.  B. 
et  Beta  rubra  radice  rapa  C.  B. 
Beta  vulgaris  Lin.  White  and  red 
beets ; and  the  turnep- rooted  red 
beet,  or  beetrave. 

Thcfe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  chiefly  for  culinary  ufe. 
The  eye  diftinguiflies  little  other 
difference  betwixt  them,  than  that 
expreffed  in  their  titles.  Deco&ions 
of  beets  gently  loofen  the  belly ; 
hence  they  have  been  ranked  among 
the  emollient  herbs  ; the  plants  re- 
maining after  the  boiling  are  fuppo- 
pofed  to  have  rather  a contrary  ef- 
fect. They  afford  little  nourifh- 
ment,  and  are  faid  by  fome  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  ftomach.  The 
juice  expreffed  from  the  roots  is  a 
powerful  errhine. 

BETONICJE  folia  i Be  tonic  a 
purpurea  C.  B.  Betonica  officinalis 
Lin.  Common  or  wood  betony;  the 
leaves. 

Betony  Is  a low  plant,  growing 
in  woods  and  ftiady  places,  in  fcvc- 
ral  parts  of  England ; the  flower? 
come  forth  in  June  and  July  ; they 
are  of  a purplilh  colour,  and  Hand 
in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  have  an  her- 
baceous, roughilh,  fomewhat  bitter- 
ilh  tafte,  accompanied  with  a very 
weak  aromatic  flavour.  This  herb 
has  long  been  a favourite  among 
writers  on  the  materia  medica,  who 
have  not  been  wanting  to  attribute 
■ to 
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to  it  abundance  of  good  qualities. 
Experience  does  not  difcovcr  any 
other  virtue  in  betony  than  that  of 
a mild  corroborant;  as  fuch,  an  in- 
fufion  or  light  deco&ion  of  it  may 
be  drank  as  tea,  or  a fatuiated  tinc- 
ture in  rectified  fpirit  given  in  fuit- 
able  dofes,  in  laxity  and  debility  of 
the  vifeera,  and  diforders  proceed- 
ing from  thence.  The  powder  of 
the  leaves,  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  pro- 
vokec  fneezing  ; and  hence  betony 
is  fometimes  made  an  ingredient  in 
llernutatory  powders  : this  effecl 
does  not  feem  to  be  owing,  as  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed,  to  any  peculiar  fti- 
mulating  quality  in  the  herb,  but 
to  the  rough  hairs  which  the  leaves 
are  covered  with.  The  roots  of  this 
plant  differ  greatly  in  quality  from 
the  other  parts  : their  tafle  is  bit- 
ter and  very  naufeous:  taken  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  they  vomit  and  purge 
violently,  and  are  l'uppofed  to  have 
fomewhat  in  common  with  the  roots 
of  hellebore.  It  is  pretty  fmgular, 
if  true,  that  betony  affe&s  thofe 
who  gather  any  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  it,  with  a diforder  refem- 
bling  drunkennefs;  as  affirmed  by 
Simon  Paulli  and  Bartholin  us. 

BETONICA  AQUATICA, 

vide  ScROPHULARIA  AQUATICA  MA- 
JOR. 

BETONICA  PAULI,  vide  VE- 
RONICA MAS. 

BETULiE  cortex  et  lachryma  : 
Betula  C.  B.  Betulce  alba  Lin.  The 
birch  tree  ; the  bark  and  fap. 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  moift 
woods : its  bark  confifts  of  a thick 
brittle  fubftance  of  a brownifh  red 
colour;  and  of*  feveral  very  thin, 
fmooth,  white,  tranfparent  mem- 
branes. Thefe  laft  are  highly  in- 
flammable, and  appear  to  abound 
with  refinous  matter,  though  fcarce- 
ly  of  any  particular  fmell  or  tafte ; 
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the  thick  brittle  part  is  lefs  refinous, 
and  in  tafte  roughifh ; of  the  medi- 
cal virtues  of  either,  little  or  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty. 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  boring 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tpring,  a fweetifh  juice  iftues 
forth,  fometimes,  as  is  faid,  in  fo 
large  quantity,  as  to  equal  in  weight 
the  whole  tree  and  root  : one 

branch  will  bleed  a gallon  or  more 
in  a day.  This  juice  is  chiefly  re- 
commended in  fcorbutic  diforders, 
and  other  foulneffes  of  the  blood  ; 
its  moft  fen  Able  effeA  i-s  to  promote 
the  urinary  difeharge. 

BEZOAR  lapis.  Bezoar  ftone. 

The  bezoar  ftone  is  a calculous 
concretion  found  in  the  ftomach  of 
certain  animals  which  are  faid  to  be 
of  the  goat  kind.  It  is  compofed 
of  concentrical  coats  furrounding 
one  another,  with  a little  cavity  in 
the  middle,  containing  a bit  of 
wood,  ftraw,  hair,  or  the  like  fub- 
ftances. 

The  (hops  diftinguiffi  two  forts 
of  bezoar,  one  brought  from  Perfia 
and  the  call- Indies,  the  other  from 
the  Spanilh  Weft- Indies.  The  lrrlt, 
or  belt  fort,  called  oriental  bezoar, 
is  of  a ftiining  dark  green  or  olive 
colour,  and  an  even  fmooth  furface; 
on  removing  the  outward  coat,  that 
which  lies  underneath  it  appears 
likewife  fmooth  and  Alining.  The 
occidental  has  a rough  furface,  and 
iefs  of  a green  colour  than  the  fore- 
going: it  is  likewife  much  heavier, 
more  brittle,  and  of  a loofer  tex- 
ture; the  coats  are  thicker,  and  on 
breaking  exhibit  a number  of  ftrice 
curioufly  interwoven.  The  oriental 
js  generally  lefs  than  a walnut ; the 
occidental  for  the  moft  part  larger, 
and  fometimes  as  big  as  a goofe  egg. 
The  firft  is  univerfally  moft  efteem- 
ed,  and  is  the  only  foit  now  retain- 
ed by  the  Londpn  college. 

Ksempfcr  (in  whofe  Atmr.it ate* 
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c-xoticoe , a full  account  of  the  bezoar 
animal  may  be  feen)  informs  us, 
that  this  Hone  is  in  high  cileem 
among  the  Perfiaus,  and  even  of 
greater  value  than  in  Europe;  this, 
with  fun  dry  other  circumitances 
needlefs  to  relate  here,  has  given 
occafiQn  to  many  to  fufpeft,  that 
the  true  bezoar  is  never  brought  to 
us.  Some  authors  relate  with  great 
confidence,  that  all  the  llones  com- 
monly fold  under  this  name  are  ar- 
tificial compofitions.  That  fome  of 
them  are  fo,  is  evident ; hence  the 
great  differences  in  the  accounts 
which  different  perfons  have  given 
of  their  qualities:  the  Hones  exami- 
ned by  Slare  as  oriental  bezoar  did 
not  diffolve  in  acids  ; thofe  which 
Grew  and  Boyle  made  trial  of  did: 
thofe  employed  by  Geoffroy  (in 
fome  experiments  related  in  the 
French  memoirs  1710)  did  not  feern 
to  be  added  on  by  redtified  fpirit ; 
whilft  lome  of  thofe  examined  by 
Neun.a.m  at  Berlin  almoft  totally 
di Solved  therein.  The  common  mark 
pf  The  goodnefs  of  this  Hone,  is  its 
linking  a deep  green  colour  on  white 
paper  that  has  been  rubbed  with 
chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks ; and  is  firH  taken  no- 
tice of  by  the  Arabians,  who  extol 
it  in  a great  variety  of  diforders, 
particularly  againfl  poifons.  Later 
writers  alfo  befiow  extraordinary 
commendations  on  it  as  a fudoriiic 
and  alexipharmac ; virtues  to  which 
it  certainly  has  no  pretence.  It  is  a 
morbid  concretion,  much  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  human  calculus,  of 
no  fmell  or  taHe,.  not  digcllible  in 
the  Homach  of  the  animal  in  which 
it  is  found,  and  fcarcc  capable  of 
being  a«ded  on  by  any  of  the  juices 
of  the  human  body.  It  cannot  he 
confidered  in  any  other  light  than 
as  an  abforbent ; and  is  much  the 
weakeft  of  all  the  common  fub- 
ftances  of  that  clafs.  It  has  been 


given  to  half  a dram,  and  fometimes 
a whole  dram,  without  any  fenfible 
effect ; though  the  general  dofe  ( on 
account  of  its  great  price)  is  only  a 
few  grains. 

B1SMALVA,  vide  Althaea. 

BISMUTHUM.  Bifmuth. 

Biimuth  is  a ponderous  brittle 
metal,  refembling  in  appearance  the 
autimonial  regulus  and  zinc,  but 
greatly  differing  from  them  in  qua- 
lity. It  difl'olves  with  vehemence  in 
the  nitrous  acid,  which  only  cor- 
rodes the  regulus  of  antimony  ; and 
is  fcarce  at  all  foluble  in  the  marine 
acid,  which  a&s  Hrongly  on  zinc.  A 
calx  and  flowTers  of  this  femimetal 
have  been  recommended  as  fimilar 
in  virtue  to  certain  autimonial  pre- 
parations ; but  are  at  prefent  of  no 
other  ufe  than  as  a pigment  or  cof- 
metic. 

BISTORTiE  radix  : Bijhrtx 
majoris  radice  minus  intorta  C.  B. 
Polygons  bijiortx  Lin . BiHort,  or 
fnakeweed;  the  root 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
meadpws  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  is  not  very  common  about 
London.  The  root  is  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  of  a 
blackifh  brown  colour  on  the  out- 
iide, and  reddifh  within:  it  is  writhed 
or  bent  vermicularly  (whence  the 
name  of  the  plant)  with  a joint  ait 
each  bending,  and  full  of  bufhy 
fibres  ; the  root  of  the  fpecics  here 
intended  has,  for  the  moil  part,  only 
one  or  two  bendings ; others  have 
three  or  more. 

All  the  parts  of  biflort  have  a 
rough  auHere  taHe.  particularly  the 
root,  which  is  one  of  the  firongeft 
of  the  vegetable  aHringents.  It  is 
employed  in  all  kinds  of  immode- 
rate hxmorvhagies  and  other  fluxes, 
both  internally  and  externally, 
where  aftringeircy  is  the  only  indi- 
cation. 
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cation.  It  is  certainly  a very  power- 
ful (lyptic,  and  is  to  be  looked  on 
limply  as  Inch  ; the  fudovific,  anti- 
pelt  ilential,  and  other  like  virtues 
attributed  to  it,  it  has  no  other  claim 
to,  than  in  confequence  of  its  aftrin- 
gency,  and  of  the  antileptic  power 
which  it  has  in  common  with  other 
vegetable  llyptics.  The  largeft  dofe 
of  the  root  in  powder  is  one  dram. 
It  enters  only  one  officinal  compo- 
fition,  the  fpecies  e fcordio  [A.J 

B ITUMEN  JUDAICUM  [ A.] 
Afphjltus.  Jews  pitch. 

This  is  a light,  folid  bitumen,  of 
a dulky  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
a deep  fhining  black  within ; of  very 
little  tafle,  and  fcarcely  any  fmell, 
unlcfs  heated,  when  it  emits  a ftrong 
pitchy  one.  It  is  found  plentifully 
in  the  earth  in  feveral  parts  of  E- 
gypt,  and  on  the  furface  of  the  Dead 
Be  a ; but  is  very  rarely  brought  to 
vs.  In  its  room,  the  ilrops  employ 
other  bituminous  fubftances  found 
in  France,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land: thefe  have  a much  flronger 
pitchy  fmell ; but  in  other  refpe&s 
agree  pretty  much  with  the  true  af- 
phaltus.  Sometimes  pitch  itfelf,  or 
the  caput  mortuum  remaining  after 
the  diltillation  of  amber,  are  fubflti 
tuted.  Abundance  of  virtues  are 
attributed  to  this  bitumen,  as  refol- 
vent,  difeutient,  glutinant,  fudorific, 
emollient,  emmenagogue,  &c.  but 
it  has  not  for  a long  time  been  any 
otherwife  ufed  than  as  an  ingredient 
in  theriaca. 

BOLI.  Boles  are  vifeid  clayey 
earths,  lefs  coherent  and  more  fri- 
able than  clay  ftridtly  fo  called,  more 
readily  uniting  with  water,  arid  more 
freely  fubfiding  from  it.  They  are 
foft  and  unftuous  to  the  touch,  ad- 
here to  the  tongue,  and  by  degrees 
melt  in  the  mouth,  impreffing  a 
light  fenfe  of  aftringency.”  A great 
variety  of  thefe  kinds  of  earths  have 


been  introduced  into  medicine;  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  follow- 
ing. 


(1)  Bolus  Armena.  Arme- 
nian bole,  or  bole-arrrtemc  [A.J 
Pure  Armenian  bole  is  of  a bright 
red  colour,  with  a tinge  of  yellow: 
it  is  011c  of  the  hardelt  and  mod 
compatd  of  the  bodies  of  this  clafs; 
and  not  fmooth  or  gloffy  like  the 
Otheis,  but  generally  of  a rough 
dully  furface.  it  raifes  no  efferve- 
fcence  with  acids. 

(2)  Bolus  Gallica.  French 
bole  [A.  A.]  The  common  French 
bole  is  of  a pale  red  colour,  varie- 
gated with  irregular  fpecks  or  veins 
of  white  and  yellow.  It  is  much 
fofter  th  an  the  foregoing ; and  {light- 
ly effervefees  with  acids. 

(3)  Bolus  Blesensis.  Bole  of 
Blois.  This  is  a,  yellow  bole,  re- 
markably lighter  than  the  former, 
and  than  molt  of  the  other  yellovr 
earths.  It  effervefees  ftrongly  with 
acids. 

(4)  Bolus  Bohemica.  Bohe- 
mian bole.  This  is  of  a yellow  co- 
lour, with  a call  of  red,  generally  of 
a flaky  texture.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  acids. 


(;)  Terra  Lemmia.  Lemnia* 
earth.  This  is  a pale  red  earth; 
flightly  effervefeing  with  acids. 


(6)  Terra  Silesiaca.  Silefian 
earth,  is  of  a brownifh  yellow  co- 
lour 2 acids  have  no  feniible  effect 
upon  it.  Thefe  and  other  earths, 
made  into  little  mafles,  and  Ramped 
with  certain  impreffions,  are  called 
terra Jigillata . 


The  boles  of  Armenia  and  Blois, 
i the  Lemnian  earth,  are  rarely 
t with  genuine  in  the  fhops ; the 
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coarfer  boles,  or  white  clay  colour- 
ed with  ochre,  caput  mortuum  of  vi- 
triol, &c.  frequently  fupply  their 
place.  The  genuine  may  be  diftin- 
guiftied  by  their  fubfiding  uniform- 
ly from  water,  without  any  fepara- 
tion  of  their  parts;  the  genuine  yel- 
low boles  retain  their  colour,  or 
have  it  deepened,  in  the  fire ; whilil 
the  counterfeit  forts  burn  red. 

Thefe  earths  have  been  recom- 
mended as  aftringent,  fudorific,  and 
alexipharmac;  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfen- 
teries,  hsemorrhagies,  and  in  malig- 
nant and  peftilential  diftempers.  In 
inteftinal  fluxes,  aud  complaints  in 
the  firft  pafTages  from  thin  acrimo- 
nious humours,  they  may,  doubtlefs, 
be  of  fome  ufe ; but  the  virtues  af- 
feribed  to  them  in  the  other  cafes 
appear  to  have  no  foundation. 

In  the  London  pharmacopoeia  bole 
is  an  ingredient  in  th t pulvis  e bolo , 
c fcordio , tabcllce  cardialgica,  theria- 
ca , and  in  one  compofition  for  ex- 
ternal ufe,  viz.  the  lapis  medicamen- 
tofus.  No  earth  of  this  kind  is  em- 
ployed in  any  of  the  compofitions 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia, 
* and  the  prefent  pra&ice  hardly 
ta£es  any  notice  of  them.’ 

BOMBYX,  vide  Sericum. 
BONI  HENRICI,>*  lapathi 

unclu'jji,  folia:  Lapathi  uncluoft  olidi 
ferennis  fpinachi a facie  Morif.  Che- 
nopodii  bom  Henrici  Lin.  Englifh 
herb  mercury ; the  leaves. 

This  herb  is  met  with  by  road- 
iides,  and  in  uncultivated  places.  It 
, is  ranked  among  the  emollient  herbs, 
but  rarely  made  ufe  of  in  practice. 
The  leaves  are  applied  by  the  com- 
mon people  for  healing  flight  wounds, 
cleanfing  old  ulcers,  and  other  like 
purpofes. 

BORAGINIS fores:  Boraginis 
fort  aterulco  jf.  B.  Boraginis  offici- 
nalis Lin . Borage ; the  flowers. 
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This  is  a rough  plant,  clothed 
with  fmall  prickly  hairs:  it  grows 
wild  in  wafte  places,  and  upon  old 
walls.  An  exhilarating  virtue  has 
been  attributed  to  the  flowers  of 
borage,  which  are  hence  ranked 
among  the  fo  called  cordial  flowers ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  very  little 
claim  to  any  virtue  of  this  kind, 
and  feem  to  be  altogether  infignifi- 
cant. 

BORAX  [L.  £.]  Tincar,  or 

Borax. 

This  is  a faline  fubftance,  brought 
from  the  Eaft- Indies  in  great  mafles, 
compofed  partly  of  large  cryftals, 
but  chiefly  of  fmaller  ones,  partly 
white  and  partly  green,  joined  to- 
gether as  it  were  by  a greafy  yellow 
fubftance,  intermingled  with  fand, 
fmall  Hones,  and  other  impurities: 
the  purer  cryftals,  expofed  to  the 
fire,  melt  into  a kind  of  glafs,  which 
is  neverthclefs  diffoluble  in  water. 

This  fait,  diffolved  and  cryftalli- 
zed,  forms  fmall  tranfparent  mafles : 
the  refiners  have  a method  of  {hoot- 
ing it  into  larger  cryftals ; but  thefe 
differ  in  fcveral  refpedts  from  the 
genuine  fait,  infomuch  that  Cramer 
calls  them  not  a purified,  but  adul- 
terated borax.  Experiments  have 
clearly  fhown,  that  it  confifU  of  a 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  the  fame  with  the 
bafis  of  fea  fait,  in  fome  degree  neu? 
tralized  by  a peculiar  acid. 

The  medical  virtues  of  borax  have 
not  been  fufficiently  afeertained  by 
experience:  it  is  fuppofed  to  be,  in 
dofes  of  half  a dram  or  two  fcruples, 
diuretic,  emmenagogue,  and  a pro- 
moter of  delivery.  Mr  Biflet,  in  an 
effay  on  the  medical  conftitution  of 
Great  Britain,  recommends  a folu- 
tion  of  this  fait  in  water  as  the  moft 
powerful  diffolvent  yet  known  of 
aphthous  crufts  in  the  mouth  and 
fauces  of  children.  There  are  ftrong 
reafons  to  believe,  that  the  virtues 
of  boras  arc  much  greater  than  they 

are 
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are  in  general  fuppofed  to  be.  See  army  and  navy  as  an  antifcorbu- 
Part  1.  tic.’ 


BOTRYOS/o//<t.*  Chenopodii  am-  BRASSICdi  MARINiE  feu 

brojlouiis  folio  Jinuato  Pourn.  Atri-  foldanell#  folia:  Convolvuli  maritimi 
plicis  odor#  feu  fuaveolentis  Morif  foldamlU  did  Raii,  Convolvuli  fot - 
Chenopodii  botryis  Lin.  Jerufalem  danelLe  Lin.  Sea  colcworts,  Scotch 


oak ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  has  a ftrong  not  difagree- 
able  fmell,  and  a warm  fomewhat 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  recommended 
as  a carminative  petforal.  Infufions 
of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea. 

BRASS1CA  SATIVA:  Braf- 
fica  capitata  alba  C.  B.  et  Brafica 
capital  a rubra  C.  B.  et  Brafica  ru- 
bra C.  B.  et  Brafica  alba  capite  ob- 
longo  non  penitui  claufo  C.  B.  Braf 
fica  fubauda  Gcr.  et  Park,  et  Braf 
fca  cauliflora  C.  B.  Brafica  olera- 
cea  Lin.  White  and  red  cabbages, 
coleworts,  Savoy  cabbages,  and  cau- 
liflower. 

Thefe  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
rather  for  culinary  than  medicinal 
uCe.  They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be 
hard  of  digcftion,  to  afford  little 
nourifhment,  and  to  produce  flatu- 
lencies ; though  probably  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  They  tend  ftrong- 
ly  to  putrefa&ion,  and  run  into  this 
ftate  fooner  than  almoft  any  other 
vegetable ; when  putrefied,  their 
fmell  is  likewife  the  moil  offenfive, 
greatly  refembling  that  of  putrefied 
animal  fubttances.  A decoftion  of 
them  is  faid  to  loofen  the  belly.  Of 
all  thefe  plants,  cauliflower  is  rec- 
koned the  eafieft  of  digeftion.  The 
white  is  the  moil  fetid ; and  the  red 
moil  emollient  or  laxative : a decoc- 
tion of  this  laft  is  recommended  for 
foftening  acrimonious  humours  in 
fome  diforders  of  the  breaft,  and  in 
hoarfenefs. 

* Sliced  cabbage  calked  up  with 
fait,  &c.  becomes  four,  keeps  long, 
is  ufed  in  Germany  at  table  under 
*h e name  of  fourcrout,  and  in  the 


feurvygrafs,  or  foldanella  ; th« 
leaves. 

This  is  a trailing  plant,  growing 
on  the  fea  beach  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  England.  The  roots, 
leaves,  and  ftalks,  yield  a milky 
juice. 

Soldanella  is  a ftrong  cathartic, 
operating  very  clmrliflily,  and  hence 
defervedly  reje&ed  from  pra&ice. 
Thofe  who  recommend  its  ufe  dif- 
fer conliderably  with  regard  to  the 
dofe ; fome  diredl  half  a dram,  other* 
three  drams,  and  others  a whole 
handful. 

BRITANNICA,  vide  Lafa- 

THUM. 

BRUNELLA,  vide  Prunella. 
BRUSCUS,  vide  Ruscus. 

BRYONLE  ALBjE  radix  e 
Bryonia  afpercc  five  alba  baccis  ru- 
bris  C.  B.  Bryonia  alba  Lin.  White 
bryony,  or  wild  vine ; the  roots 
[£.] 

This  is  a rough  plzflnt,  growing 
on  dry  banks  under  hedges,  and 
climbing  upon  the  bufhes.  The 
roots  are  large,  fometimes  as  thick 
as  a man’s  thigh ; their  fmell,  when 
frelh,  is  ftrong  and  difagrecable ; 
the  tafte  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid,  and 
biting:  the  juice  is  fo  (harp,  as  in  a 
little  time  to  excoriate  the  Ikin:  in 
drying,  they  lofe  great  part  of  their 
acrimony,  and  almoft  the  whole  of 

their  feent.  . . . 

Bryony  root  is  a ftrong  irritating 

cathartic ; and  as  fuch  has  fome- 
times been  fuccefsfully  exhibited  m 
m»niacalcafe»,inforoc  kindaof  drop- 
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fies,  and  in  feveral  chronical  difor- 
ders,  where  a quick  folution  of  vif- 
cid  juices,  and  a fudden  ftimulus  on 
the  folids,  were  required.  An  ex- 
tra£l  prepared  by  water,  atls  more 
mildly  and  with  greater  fafety  than 
the  root  in  fubitance;  given  from 
half  a dram  to  a dram,  it  is  faid  to 
prove  a gentle  purgative,  and  like- 
wife  to  operate  powerfully  by  urine. 

Bryony  root,  applied  externally, 
is  faid  to  be  a powerful  difcutient. 

BUFO.  The  toad. 

1 his  animal  has  been  generally 
looked  upon  as  poifonous,  particu- 
larly its  faliva,  and  a certain  acrid 
liquor,  fuppofed  to  be  the  urine, 
which  it  throws  out,  when  irritated, 
to  a confiderable  diftance.  It  was 
firft  introduced  into  medicine  upon 
occafion  of  a cure  performed  on  a 
hydropic  perfon,  to  whom  powder- 
ed toads  were  given  in  order  to  dif- 
patch  him,  but  who  voided  a large 
quantity  of  urine  after  taking  them, 
aad  foon  recovered  of  his  diforder : 
fince  this  time,  the  toad,  dried  by  a 
gentle  heat  and  pulverized,  has  been 
greatly  efleemed  as  a diuretic.  This 
preparation  is  faid  likewife,  applied 
externally  to  the  navel,  to  reftrain 
haemorrhagies,  particularly  thofe 
from  the  uterus. 

BUGLOSSI  radix , folia,  fives  : 
Bugloffi  angujlifolii  major  is  C.  B. 
Anchufa  officinalis  Lin.  Garden  bu- 
glofs ; the  roots,  leaves,  and  flow- 
ers. 

This  is  a rough,  hairy  plant,  re- 
fembling  borage,  but  lefs  prickly  : 
a wild  fort  is  commonly  met  with  in 
hedges  and  among  corn,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  garden  only  in  being 
fmaller.  Buglofs  has  a flimy  fweet- 
ifh  tafte,  accompanied  with  a kind 
of  coolnefs  : the  roots  are  the  moll 
glutinous,  and  the  flowers  the  lead 
fo.  Thefe  qualities  point  out  its  ufe 
in  hot  bilious  or  inflammatory  di- 


llcmpers,  and  a thin  acrimonious 
ftate  of  the  fluids.  The  flowers  are 
one  of  the  four  called  cordiai  flow- 
ers: the  only  quality  they  have  that 
can  entitle  them  to  this  appellation, 
is,  that  they  moderately  cool  and 
foften,  without  offending  the  palate 
or  ftomach ; and  thus,  in  warm  cli- 
mates, or  in  hot  diftafes,  may  in 
fomc  meafure  refrelh  the  patient. 

BUGULiE  Jive  confolidne  mediae 
folia:  Bugulee  fylvaticx  vulgaris  car- 
rule ee  MorriJ'on , Ajugie  reptantis  Lin. 
Bugle  or  middle  confound ; the 
leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods, 
hedges,  and  moitt  meadows.  The 
leaves  have  at  firft  a fweetifli  tafte, 
which  gradually  becomes  bitterilh 
and  roughilh.  They  are  recom- 
mended as  vulnerary  medicines,  and 
in  all  cafes  where  mild  aftringenta 
or  corroborants  are  proper. 

BUNIAS,  vide  Napus. 
BURSvE  PASTORIS  folia: 

Lhlafpis  fatui , bur  fee  pa  for  is  diet: , 
Rati ; Tblafpis  burja  paforts  Lin. 
Shepherdfpurfe ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafte 
places ; and  is  found  in  flower  ail 
the  fummer.  Shepherdfpurfe  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  an  aflrin- 
gent,  and  ftrongly  recommended  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  uterine  fluors, 
and  in  general  in  all  difeafes  where 
aftringents  of  any  kind  can  avail. 
Some  have  efteemed  it  fo  powerful 
a ftyptic,  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely  ex- 
hibited internally.  Others  have 
thought  it  to  be  of  a hot  fiery  na- 
ture, and  fuppofed  it  to  flop  fluxes 
and  haemorrhagies,  by  coagulating 
the  juices  like  alcohol,  and  burning 
or  fearing  the  orifices  of  the  veffcls. 
The  fenlible  qualities  of  fhepherdf- 
purfe  difeover  little  foundation  for 
either  of  thefe  opinions  ; it  has  no 
perceptible  beat,  acrimony,  pun- 
gency. 
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gency,  and  fcarcely  any  aftringency: 
the  tafte  is  almoll  merely  herba- 
ceous, To  as  fufficiently  to  warrant 
the  epithet  given  this  plant  by  Mr 
Ray,  Fatuum* 

BUXI  lignum : Buxi  arborefcentis 
C.B.  Buxi fernpervirentis  Lin.  The 
box  tree;  the  leaves  and  wood  [Z<.] 

The  box  is  a fmall  tree,  growing 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Kent  and  Sur- 
ry. The  wood  is  of  a yellow  co- 
lour, more  folid,  compact,  and  pon- 
derous than  any  other  of  the  Euro- 
pean woods.  The  leaves  have  a 
llrong  nauleous  tafte,  and,  when 
frefh,  a fetid  fmell : they  are  faid 
to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
dram.  A decoftion  of  the  wood  is 
recommended  by  fome  as  powerful- 
ly fudorific,  preferable  even  to  gua- 
iacum  : but  the  tafte  readily  difeo- 
vers  that  it  wants  the  qualities  of 
that  wood.  Neither  the  wood  nor 
leaves  of  the  box  tree  are  at  prefent 
employed  for  any  other  medicinal 
purpofe  than  for  the  diftillation  of 
an  empyreumatic  oil  [A.]  ; and  an 
oil  of  nearly  the  fame  quality  is  ob- 
tainable by  the  fame  treatment  from 
almoft  all  woods. 

CACAO  [£.]  Chocolate  nuts. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ame- 
rican tree  refembling  the  almond, 
Thtobroma  cacao  Lin.  The  principal 
nfe  of  thefe  nuts  is  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  dietetic  liquor  chocolate. 
This  is  a mild,  un&uous,  nutritious 
fluid,  capable  of  foftening  acrimo- 
nious humours,  and  of  great  fervice 
in  confumptive  diforders;  efpecially 
if  made  with  milk,  and  with  only  a 
fmall  proportion  of  aromatics. 

CALAMINARIS  LAPIS 

[/,.  E.~\  Calamy  or  calamine  ftone. 

This  mineral  is  found  plentifully 
in  England,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  either  in  diftindf  mines, 
w intermingled  with  the  ore*  of  dif* 


lc<; 

ferent  metals.  It  is  ufiTally  of  a 
greyifh,  brownifll,  yellowifh,  or  pale 
reddifti  colour ; confiderably  hard, 
though  not  fufficiently  fo  to  ftrike 
fire  with  Heel.  It  has  been  looked 
upon  by  fome  as  a fimple  earth,  by 
others  as  an  iron  ore;  later  experi- 
ments have  difeovered  it  to  be  an 
ore  of  zinc.  Calamine  is  generally 
roafted  or  calcined  before  it  comes 
into  the  (hops,  in  order  to  feparate 
fome  fulphureous  or  arfenical  mat- 
ter which  the  crude  mineral  is  fup- 
poled  to  contain,  and  to  render  it 
more  ealily  reducible  into  a line  pow- 
der. In  this  ftate,  it  is  employed 
in  collyria  againft  defluxions  of  thin 
acrid  humours  upon  the  eyes;  for 
drying  up  moift,  running  ulcers; 
and  healing  excoriations.  It  is  the 
bafis  of  an  officinal  epulotic  cerate. 

CALAMINTFL®  folia:  Cala- 
mi nth: e pulegii  odore  feu  nepette  C.B. 
Calamintbit  foliis  ' ovatit,  obtufis , 
caul:  procumbente  Halleri  ; M cliff* 
nepetee  Lin.  Field  calamint;  the 
leaves  \_L.~] 

This  is  a low  plant,  growing 
wild  about  hedges  and  highways, 
and  in  dry  Tandy  foils.  The  leaves 
have  a quick  warm  tafte,  and  fmell 
ftrongly  of  pennyroyal : as  medi- 
cines, they  differ  little  otherwife 
from  fpearmint,  than  in  being  fotne- 
what  hotter,  and  of  a lefs  pleafant 
odour  ; which  laft.  circumftance  ha* 
procured  calamint  the  preference  in 
hyfteric  cafes. 

CALAMINTHJE  MONTA- 

NiE  folia  : Calamint  bis  fore  magn * 
vubarit  J.  B.  Meliff * calaminth* 

Lin.  Common  calamint,;  the  leaves. 

This  plant,  notwithftanding  its 
name,  is,  among  us,  much  lefs  com- 
mon than  the  former,  which  has 
generally  fupplied  its  place  in  the 
markets:  hence  the  London  college 
have  now  dropt  this  montana , and 

revived  the  <*hcr.  The  calarnmtba 

mon* 
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montana  is  alfo  lefs  efficacious  than 
the  foregoing  fort  : the  tafte  is 
weaker ; the  fmell  approaches  to 
that  of  the  wild  mints,  without  any 
thing  of  the  Itrong  pennyroyal  fla- 
vour of  the  other. 

CALAMI  AROMATICI  r*- 

dixi  Acori  veri  Jive  calami  aroma- 
tici  officinarum  C.  B.  Acori  cala- 
mi Lin  Swect-fcented  flag  ; the 
roots  [Z.  E.  ] 

This  flag  rtfembles,  as  to  its 
leaves,  the  common  iris  ; but  in  other 
refpe&s  differs  greatly  from  it:  the 
llalk  grows  at  a little  diftance  from 
the  leaves  ; the  lower  half,  up  to 
where  the  flowers  come  forth,  is 
roundifh  ; the  part  above  this,  broad 
like  the  other  leaves  ; the  flowers 
are  very  fmall,  whitifh,  and  Hand  in 
a kind  of  head  about  the  fize  of  a 
finger.  This  plant  grows  plentifully 
in  rivulets  and  marfhy  places,  about 
Norwich  and  other  parts  of  this 
ifland,  in  the  canals  of  Holland,  in 
Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  lliops  have  been 
ufually  fupplied  from  the  Levant 
with  dried  roots,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  of  our 
own  growth. 

The  root  of  acorus  is  full  of 
joints,  crooked,  fomewhat  flatted  on 
the  fides,  internally  of  a white  co- 
lour, and  loofc  fpongy  texture  ; its 
fmell  is  ftrong ; the tafte  warm,  acrid, 
bitterifh,  and  aromatic;  both  the 
fmell  and  tafte  are  improved  by  ex- 
ficcation.  This  root  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a carminative  and 
ftomachic  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  pra&ice. 
It  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fuperior  in 
aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vege- 
table  that  is  produced  in  thefe  nor- 
thern climates  : but  fuch  as  I have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining, 
fell  fhort,  in  this  refpeft,  of  feveral 
of  our  common  plants.  It  is,  never- 
thelefs,  a fwfficiently  elegant  are* 


matic.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia;  and  in  the  aro- 
matic and  ftomachic  tin&ures,  and 
compound  arum  powder,  of  the  E- 
dinburgh.  The  frelh  root  candied 
after  the  manner  dire&ed  in  our  dif- 
penfatory  for  candying  eryngo  root, 
is  faid  to  be  employed  at  Conftan- 
tinoplc  as  a prefervative  againft  epi- 
demic difeafes.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  have  a fweet  fragrant  fmell, 
more  agreeable,  though  weaker,  than 
that  of  the  roots. 

CALENDULA  flores ; Calen- 
dultt  fativse  Rati  : Calendula  Jlore 

Jimplici  J.  B.  Calenduie  officinalis 
Lin . Garden  marigold  ; the  flow- 
ers. 

This  herb  is  common  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer.  Mangold 
flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  aperient 
and  attenuating  ; as  alfo  cardiac, 
alexipharmac,  and  fudorific : they 
are  principally  celebrated  in  uterine 
obftru&ions,  the  jaundice,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  fmall-pox.  Their 
fenfible  qualities  give  little  founda- 
tion for  thefe  virtues : they  have 
fcarcely  any  tafte,  and  no  confider- 
able  fmell.  The  leaves  of  the  plant 
diicover  a vifeid  fweetifhnefs  ac- 
companied with  a more  durable  fa- 
ponaceous  pungency  and  warmth  ; 
thefe  feem  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes,  as  a ftimula- 
ting,  aperient,  antifcorbutic  medi- 
cine. 

CALX  VIVA  [Z.Z.]  Quick- 
lime. Quicklime  is  ufually  prepa- 
red among  us,  by  calcining  certain 
ftones  of  the  chalky  kind.  All 
chalks  and  marbles  burn  into  quick- 
lime; with  this  difference,  that  the 
more  compaft  the  ftone,  generally 
the  ftronger  is  the  lime.  In  mati- 
time  countries,  in  defeft  of  the  pro- 
per ftones,  fca-fhells  ore  made  ufe  of, 
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which  afford  a calx  agreeing  in  moil 
rcfpedts  with  the  done  limes. 

All  thefe  limes  are,  when  frelh 
burnt,  highly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
rofive,  ‘ being  thus  freed  from  fixt 
air.*  In  this  date  they  are  employ- 
ed in  fome  external  applications  as 
a depilatory;  for  rendering  fulphur 
foluble  in  water  £/,.];  ‘ and  for  de- 
priving alkalies  of  their  lixt  air,  thus 
increasing  their  power,’  either  for 
the  purpofes  of  a caudic  [Z..  A.],  or 
to  enable  them  more  readily  to  dif- 
folve  oils  for  making  foap  [Z..]  If 
the  lime  be  txp»fed  for  a length  of 
time  to  the  air,  it  * abfovbs  water;’ 
falls  by  degrees  into  a powder;  and, 

4 attracting  fixt  air,’  lofes  greatly  of 
its  acrimony. 

Water  poured  direftly  upon  quick- 
lime, takes  up  a portion  of  it:  the 
Solution  has  a drong  tade,  fomewhat 
dyptic,  drying  the  mouth,  and  ac- 
companied with  a kind  of  fweetilh- 
nefs.  This  liquor  does  not  effervefee 
with  acids,  but  is  rendered  ‘ by  fixt 
air’  turbid  and  milky  : as  it  pre- 
venting the  coagulation  of  milk,  it 
is  Sometimes  made  ufe  of  along  with 
milk  diets  agitated  with  expreffed 
oils,  it  unites  with  them  into  a thick 
compound,  recommended  by  Dr 
Slaire,  and  much  ufed  againd  burns 
and  inflammations.  Both  the  fimple 
folution  of  the  lime,  and  the  Solu- 
tion impregnated  with  other  mate- 
rials, are  dirq&ed  as  officinal,  under 
the  titles  of  fimple  and  compound 
lime-waters  [L.J  ‘ The  Edinburgh 
college  retains  only  the  fimple.’ 
Lime  water,  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a quarter  of  a pint  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  and  continued  for 
a length  of  time,  has  been  found 
Serviceable  in  fcrophulous  cafes,  and 
other  obdinate  chronic  diforders. 
It  generally  promotes  urine,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  cuticular  dif- 
charge  : for  the  mod  part  it  binds 
the  belly,  and  Sometimes  produces 
Iroublefome  codivcaefs,  unlefs  this 


effeCl  be  occafionally  provided  a- 
gaind,  by  the  interposition  of  proper 
medicines.  It  does  good  Service  in 
debility  and  laxity  of  the  vifeera  in 
general;  in  thofe  of  the  uterine  and 
Seminal  veffels,  ‘ as  floor  albus,  chro- 
mic menorrhagia,  and  gleets,’  it  is 
particularly  recommended.  Care 
mud  be  had  not  to  ufe  this  medicine 
too  liberally  in  hot  bilious  conffitu- 
tions,  or  where  the  patient  is  much 
emaciated,  or  the  appetite  weak,  or  at 
the  time  of  any  critical  or  periodical 
evacuations.  Its  principal  ufe  is  in 
cold,  moifl,  fluggilh,  and  corpulent 
habits.  ‘ It  has  been  ufed  as  a li- 
thontriptic.  In  the  form  of  injec- 
tion, it  is  very  effe&ual  in  killing 
and  bringing  off  afearides.’ 

CAMPECHENSE  LIGNUM, 
vide  Lignum  Campechense. 

CAMPHORA  [£.£.]  Cam- 
phor is  a folid  concrete,  extratted 
from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a tree 
( Lauruj  carnphora  Lin.)  growing  in 
Sumatra  and  Japan.  ‘ The  former 
is  by  much  the  bed.’  As  it  fird 
Sublimes  from  the  wood,  it  appears- 
brownifh,  compofed  of  femipellucid 
grains  mixed  with  dirt:  in  this  date 
it  is  exported  by  the  Dutch,  and 
purified  by  a fecond  fublimation ; 
after  which,  it  is  reduced  into  loaves 
(in  which  it  is  brought  to  us)  pro- 
bably by  fufion  in  clofe  veffels;  for 
it  does  not  affurae  this  form  in  fub- 
lirnation.  4 Camphor  is  procurable 
in  fmall  quantities  from  various  o- 
ther  vegetables  by  didillation.  It 
may  be  confidered  as  a peculiar, 
concrete,  very  volatile  effential  oil.* 

Pure  camphor  is  very  white,  pel- 
lucid, fomewhat  unfluous  to  the 
touch;  ofabitterilh,  aromatic,  acrid 
tade,  yet  accompanied  with  a fenfe 
of  coolneCs ; of  a fmell  fomewhat 
like  that  of  rofemary,  but  much 
dronger.  It  is  totally  volatile,  and 
jnflyflrmable  j foluble  in  vinous  fpi- 
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rits,  oils,  and  the  mineral  acids;  not 
in  water,  alkaline  liquors,  or  the 
acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  concrete  is  etleemed  one  of  the 
moil  efficacious  diaphoretics ; and 
has  long  been  celebrated  in  fevers, 
malignant  and  epidemical  diftem-- 
pers : in  deliria,  where  opiates  fail 
of  procuring  fleep,  and  oftentimes 
aggravate  the  fymptoms,  this  medi- 
cine frequently  fuccecds. 

‘ The  late  Mr  Alexander  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  taking  a fcruple  of  cam- 
phor, found  his  pulfe  fomewhat  lefs 
frequent:  on  taking  two,  his  pulfe 
fell  from  77  to  70,  but  returned  to 
77  in  lefs  than  half  an  hour;  at 
which  time  vertigo  and  a gradual 
abolition  of  confcioufncfs  came  on, 
fucceeded  by  violent  retchings,  con- 
vuliions,  and  mania,  the  pulfe  riling 
to  100.  He  then  began  to  recover 
his  recolleftion,  felt  extremely  hot, 
with  tremors  of  the  whole  body. 
By  ufing  warm  water  he  threw  up 
the  camphor,  the  effe&s  of  which 
gradually  wore  off,  only  he  felt  his 
body  for  two  days  very  fore  and  ri- 
gid.’ 

Frederick  Hoffman  has  wrote  an 
exprefs  differtation  De  Camphor#  ufu 
inferno  JecwiJJiino  et  pt#J}antijfmio. 
The  fubltance  of  his  obfervation  is, 
that  camphor  feems  to  penetrate 
very  quickly  through  the  whole 
body,  and  notably  increafe  perfpi- 
ration  : that  though  given*  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a dram,  diffolved 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  duly  diluted, 
it  does  not  raife  the  pulfe,  or  occa- 
lion  any  heat,  but  rather  caufes  a 
fienfe  of  coolnefs  about  the  pratcor- 
dia : that  on  continuing  its  ufe  for 
fome  time,  the  blood  became  fenfi- 
bly  more  fluid,  and  the  quantity  of 
watery  ferum,  which  the  habit  be- 
fore abounded  with,  was  notably  di- 
minilhed:  that  in  malignant  fevers, 
and  all  diforders,  whether  acute  or 
chronical,  proceeding  from  an  acrid 
or  putrefeent  ftate  of  the  juices* 


camphor  has  excellent  effe&s,  cor- 
recting the  acrimony,  expelling  the 
putrid  morbific  matter  through  the 
cutaneous  pores,  and  preventing  an 
inflammation  of  fphacelus,  where 
there  is  previoufly  any  difpofition 
thereto:  that,  by  ilrengthening  the 
veffels,  it  reftrains  hsemorrhagies 
happening  in  acute  fevers,  and  pro- 
motes critical  and  periodical  evacu- 
ations : that  it  expels  even  the  ve- 
nereal virus;  that  he  has  known  ex- 
amines of  the  lues  being  cured  by 
camphor  alone,  a purgative  only  be- 
ing premifed ; and  that  in  recent 
infections  he  has  found  no  medicine 
equal  to  it  in  efficacy.  In  inflam- 
matory cafes,  where  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  mortification,  intenle  heat, 
thirtt,  or  where  the  lie  in  is  dry  and 
parched,  whether  before  or  after  a 
delirium  lias  come  on,  fmall  dofes  of 
camphor  joined  with  nitre  produ- 
ced happy  effeCts,  almoft  immedi- 
ately relieving  the  fymptoms,  occa- 
lioning  a calm  fleep  and  plentiful 
fweat,  without  fatiguing  the  pa- 
tient. He  farther  obferves,  that  this 
Ample,  by  its  antiphlogiilic  quality, 
prevents  the  ill  effeCts  of  tbe  more 
irritating  medicines;  that  cantha- 
rides,  and  the  acrid  itimulating  ca- 
thartics and  diuretics,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  a fmall  proportion  of 
camphor,  become  much  more  mild 
and  fafe  in  operation. 

The  common  dole  of  camphor  is 
from  one  grain  to  ten.  Its  offici- 
nal preparations  are,  a julep  [L. 3 
for  internal  ufe  ; and  a folution  in 
reftified  fpirit  £/,.  E.~\  and  in  ex- 
prtffed  oil  [\£.J  for  external  appli- 
cations. It  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in 
the  paregoric  elixir,  camphorated 
vitriolic  water,  camphorated  white 
ointment,  and  faponaceous  liniment 
[/,.],  * faponaceous  and  anodyne 
liniments  [-£-3* 

* In  modern  praftice,  it  is  exter- 
nally employed  chiefly  to  diminifh 
inflammation,  to  difeufs  tumor,  to 
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obviate  gangrene,  to  Simulate  in  lo- 
cal palfy,  and  to  allay  rheumatic 
and  paralytic  pains.  Internally,  it 
is  given  in  nervous  affe&ions,  with  a 
view  of  exciting  the  vis  vitas  and  al- 
leviating fpafmodic complaints:  with 
the  fame  view  to  the  vis  vita:,  to  ob- 
viate putrefcence,  and  to  procure 
fleep,  it  is  ufed  in  fevers  of  the  ty- 
phous kind.  Some  recommend  it 
as  Angularly  ufeful  in  cafe's  of  ardor 
urino;;  and  others  find  it  efficacious 
in  what  are  called  nervous  head-achs.’ 

CANCRORUM  CHELt£[Z,.] 
Crabs  claws:  the  black  tips  of  the 
claws  of  the  common  fea  crab,  or 
cancer  martnus. 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  diM 
[Z-.i?.]  Crabs  eyes  fo  called:  ftony 
concretions  found  in  the  head,  or 
rather  ftomach,  of  the  ajlacus  fluvia- 
t His,  ( Cancer  ajlacus  Lin.)  or  craw 

fiffi. 

The  only  virtue  of  thefe  fimples 
is  to  abforb  acidities  in  the  primae 
vise.  The  claws  enter  an  officinal 
lozenge,  and  give  name  to  a powder, 
for  this  intention.  They  are  ingre- 
dients alfo  in  fome  other  officinal 
compofitions,  in  which  they  do  not 
feem  to  be  of  much  advantage  : viz. 
the  compound  arum  powder,  con- 
trayerva  powder,  and  cordial  con- 
feftion. 

Crabs  eyes  arc  faid  by  mod  wri- 
ters on  the  materia  medica  to  be 
frequently  counterfeited  with  to- 
baccd-pipe  clay,  or  compofitions  of 
chalk  with  mucilaginous  fubilance3. 

. This  piece  of  fraud,  if  really  prac- 
tifed,  may  be  very  cafily  difeover 
td  ; the  counterfeits  wanting  the 
leafy  texture  which  is  obferved  upon 
breaking  the  genuine;  more  readily 
imbibing  water  ;•  adhering  to  the 
tongue  ; and  diffolving  in  vinegar, 
or  the  ftronger  acids  diluted  with 
water,  either  entirely,  or  not  at  all, 


”3 

or  by  piecemeal ; whilfl  the  true 
crabs  eyes,  digested  in  thefe  liquors, 
become  foft  and  tranfparent,  their 
original  form  remaining  the  fame  : 
this  change  is  owing  to  the  earthy 
part,  on  which  depended  their  opa- 
city and  hardnefs,  being  diffolved  by 
the  gentle  adtion  of  the  acid,  which, 
leaves  the  conglutinating  matter  un- 
hurt. 

CANELLA  ALBA:  Cinnamo- 

mum  five  canella  tubis  mi  nimbus  alba 
C.  B.  Canella  alba. 

This  is  a bark  rolled  up  into  long 
quills,  thicker  than  cinnamon,  and 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  lightly  inclining  to 
yellow.  It  is  the  produce  of  a tall 
tree  growing  in  great  plenty  in  the 
low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and  other 
American  iflands,  called  by  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  arbor  baccifsra  laur  fo- 
lia aromatica , fruftu  viridi  calycula- 
to  raccni'jf  ; IVtnterania  canella  Lin. 
The  canella  is  rhe  interior  bark, 
freed  from  an  outward  thin  rough 
one,  and  dried  in  the  {hade.  The 
{hops  diftinguiffi  two  forts  of  canel- 
la, differing  from  one  another  in  the 
length  and  thicknefs  of  the  quills; 
they  are  both,  the  bark  of  the  fame 
free,  the  thicker  being  taken  from 
the  trunk,  and  the  thinner  from  the 
branches.  This  bark  is  a warm  pun- 
gent aromatic,  not  of  the  moft 
agreeable  kind:  nor  are  any  of  the 
preparations  of  it  very  grateful.  It 
is  lately  fometimes  met  with  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefer iption,  and"  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  officinal  hiera 
picra  and  tinftura  facrj  [ L J,  and 
in  the  vinunr  anurum,  or  fin  cl.  ad 
flow achi cos,  vinum  rlei , and  the  tine- 
tura  amara,  or  elixir  Jlomacbicum . 

m 

CANNABIS  fewer.  : Cannabis 
fativx  C.  B.  etf  Lin.  Hemp  ; the 
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This  plant,  when  frefh,  has  a rank 
narcotic  fmell : the  water  in  which 
the  ftalks  are  foaked,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  feparation  of  the  tough 
rind  for  mechanic  ufes,  is  faid  to  be 
violently  poifonous,  and  to  produce 
its  effects  almoft  as  foon  as  drank. 
The  feeds  alfo  have  fome  fmtll  of 
the  herb  ; their  talle  is  unftuous  and 
fwe'etifli;  on  expreffion  they  yield  a 
confidcrable  quantity  of  inlipid  oil; 
lienee  they  are  recommended  (boil- 
ed in  milk,  or  triturated  with  water 
into  an  emulfion)  againlt  coughs, 
heat  of  urine,  and  the  like.  They 
are  alfo  faid  to  be  ufeful  in  inconti- 
nenee  of  urine,  and  for  rellraining 
venereal  appetites ; but  experience 
does  not  warrant  their  having  any 
virtues  of  this  kind. 

CANTHAR1DES,  Melee  veft- 
cat'orius  Lin.  \_L-  E.~]  Spanilh  flies. 
Thefe  infefts  are  of  a fhining  green 
colour,  intermingled  with  more  or 
lefs  of  a blue  arrd  a gold  yellow. 
They  are  found  adhering  to  differ- 
ent kinds  of  trees  and  herbs,  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France ; the  largelt 
come  from  Italy,  * but  the  fmaller 
kind  from  Spain  are  preferred.’ 

Cantharides  are  extremely  acri- 
monious; applied  to  the  fl<in,  they 
lirll  inflame,  and  afterwards  exco- 
riate the  part,  railing  a more  per- 
fect bliftcr  than  any  of  the  vegetable 
acrids,  and  occalioning  a more  plen- 
tiful difeharge  of  feram.  Even  the 
external  application  of  cantharides 
is  often  followed  by  a Arangury,  ac- 
companied with  thirft  and  feverifh 
heat : this  inconvenience  may  be  re- 
medied by  loft  unctuous  or  mucila- 
ginous liquot  s liberally  drank.  ‘ 1 he 
Arangury  is  probably  owing  to  the 
a&ion  of  the  abfurbed  active  parts 
on  live  neck  of  the  bladder  ’ 

Cantharides  taken  internally,  of- 
ten occafion  a difeharge  of  blood  by 
urine,  with  exquifite  pain  : if  the 
dofe  is  cooliderable,  they  feem  to  in- 
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flame  and  exulcerate  the  whole  in- 
teftinal  canal;  the  ftools  become 
mucous  and  purulent ; the  breath 
fetid  and  cadaverous;  intenfe  pains 
are  felt  in  the  lower  belly;  the  pa- 
tient faints,  grows  giddy,  raving 
mad,  and  dies.  All  thefe  terrible 
confequences  have  fometimes  hap- 
pened from  a few  grains.  Herman 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a quar- 
ter of  a grain  inflame  the  kidneys, 
and  occafion  bloody  urine  with  vio- 
lent pain.  There  are  neverthelefs. 
cafes  in  which  this  ftimulating  fly, 
given  in  larger  dofes,  proves  not  only 
fafe  but  of  Angular  efficacy  for  the 
cure  of  difeafes  that  yield  little  to 
medicines  of  a milder  clafs.  In  cold 
phelgmatic  fluggifh  habits,  where 
the  vifeera  are  overloaded,  and  the 
kidneys  and  ureters  obftrufted  with 
thick  vifeid  mucous  matter,  cantha- 
rides have  excellent  effe&s : here 
the  abounding  mucus  defends  the 
folids  from  the  acrimony  of  the  fly, 
till  it  is  itfelf  expelled  ; when  the 
medicine  ought  to  be  difeontinued. 
Groenveltemployedcantharideswith 
great  fuccefs  in  dropfies,  obftinate 
fuppreffions  of  urine,  and  ulcerations 
of  the  bladder  ; giving  very  confi- 
derable  dofes  made  into  bolufes  with 
camphor ; and  interpofing  large 
draughts  of  emulfions,  milk,  or  other 
emollient  liquids;  by  this  means  the 
exceffive  irritation  which  they  would 
otherwife  have  occafioned,  was  in 
great  meafure  prevented.  The  cam- 
phor did  not  perhaps  contribute  fo 
much  to  this  effect  as  is  generally 
imagined  ; fince  it  has  no  fenfible 
quality  that  promifes  any  confider- 
able  abatement  of  the  acrimony  of 
cantharides:  nitre  would  anfwer  all 
that  the  camphor  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
form : this,  with  milk,  or  emollient 
mucilaginous  liquors,  drank  in  large 
quantity,  are  the  belt  correftor& 
Cantharides,  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
may  be  given  with  fafety  alfo  in 
other  cafes.  Dr  Mead  obferves,  that 
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the  obftinate  gleetings  which  fre- 
quently remain  after  the  cure  of  ve- 
nereal maladies,  and  which  rarely 
yield  to  balfamic  medicines,  are  ef- 
fectually remedied  by  cantharides; 
and  that  no  one  remedy  is  more  ef- 
ficacious in  leprous  diforders  ; in 
which  laft,  proper  purgatives  are  to 
be  occafionally  taken  during  the  ufe 
of  the  cantharides.  The  belt  and 
fafelt  preparation  of  cantharides  for 
thefe  purpofes,  is  a fpirituous  tinc- 
ture and  indeed  in  all  cales 

the  tinCture  is  far  preferable,  for  in- 
ternal ufe,  to  the  fly  in  fubllance. 

* On  an  idea  of  the  ftitnulus  ac- 
cumulated about  the  genital  organs 
being  propagated  to  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  internal  ufe  of 
the  tincture  has  alio  beeA  recom- 
mended in  diabetes,  leucorrhcca,  a- 
menorrhoea,  See.  but  from  the  dan- 
gerous effeCts  fometimes  obferved 
from  feemingly  inconiiderable  dofes, 
cantharides  ate  now  almoll  entirely 
confined  to  external  application. 

* They  are  fometimes  ufed  as 
merely  rubefacient,  as  in  friction, 
with  the  tinCture  in  indolent  fvvell- 
ings,  or  in  form  of  weak  plafter,  but 
moll  commonly  in  form  of  full  bli- 

J 

fter,  chiefly  with  a view  of  relieving 
torpor,  of  determining  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  from  the  part  affeCted 
to  the  part  of  application,  of  dif- 
charging  ferum,  and  of  relieving 
fpafms  in  certain  internal  parts.’ 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are  ex- 
tracted by  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
proof  fpirit,  and  water ; but  do  not 
arife  in  dift illation . Thewatery  and 
fpirituous  extraCts  blilter  as  freely 
as  the  fly  in  fubllance  ; whiltt  the  fly 
remaining  after  the  fcveral  menllrua 
have  performed  their  office,  is  to  the 
tafle  inlipid,  and  does  not  in  the  lcail 
blillfcr,  or  inflame  the  Ikin,  hence  the 
unguent  urn  ex  infufo  cantharidum  [E.  J 

• CAPII.LUS  VENERIS,  vide 

Auianthum. 


CAPPARIS  railc'u  cortex, et fio- 
rwn  gemma  • Cupparis  fpinofe  fruit ti 
minore,  folio  rotunda  C.  /?.  Capparit 
fpinofa  Lin.  Caper  bulb ; the  bark 
ot  the  root,  and  buds  of  the  flowers. 

This  is  a low  prickly  bulh,  found 
wild  in  Italy  and  other  countries; 
it  is  raifed  with  us  by  fowmg  the 
feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  they  take 
root  betwixt  the  bricks,  and  endure 
for  many  years. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  alii  colour,  with  feveral 
tranlverfe  wrinkles  on  the  furface; 
cut  in  flices  and  laid  to  dry,  it  rolls 
up  into  quills.  This  bark  has  a bit- 
terilh  acrid  talle ; it  is  reckoned  ape- 
rient and  diuretic  ; and  recommend- 
ed in  feveral  chronic  diforders,  for 
opening  obitruCtions  of  the  vifeera. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar. 
See.  are  ufed  at  table.  They  are  fup- 
pofed  to  excite  appetite,  and  pro- 
mote digeltion  ; and  to  be  particu- 
larly ufeful,  as  detergents  and  ape- 
rients, in  obitruCtions  of  the  liver 
and  fpleen.  Their  talle  and  virtues 
depend  more  upon  the  faline  matter 
introduced  into  them,  than  on  the 
caper  buds. 

CAPRIFOLII  folia  et  fores: 
Periclymeni  non  perfoliati  Germanics 
C.  B.  Lorlicer.r  periclymeni  Lin. 
Woodbind,  or  honeyfucklc  ; the 
leaves  and  flowers. 

This  is  a climbing  Ihrnb,  common 
in  hedges;  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
has  gained  it  a place  alfo  in  gar- 
dens. The  leaves  have  a difagree- 
able  fmell ; the  flowers  a very  plea- 
fant  one  ; the  talle  of  both  is  her- 
baceous and  roughiih.  1 hey  are  faid 
to  be  diuietie  and  aperient;  but 
praCtice  has  not  for  a long  time  paid 
any  regard  to  them. 

CAPSICUM,  vide  Piper  Indi- 
cum. 

CARABE,  vide  Succjnum. 
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CAR  ANNA,  Caranna. 

This  is  a reflnous  Jubilance 
brought  from  New  Spain,  and  other 
parts  of  America,  in  little  maiTes, 
rolled  up  in  leaves  of  Hags:  it  is 
faid  to  exude  from  a fpecies  of  palm- 
tree.  This  rclin  is  very  rarely  made 
ule  of  in  medicine,  or  met  with  in 
the  fhops;  whence  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  rejected  it 
from  their  catalogue. 

* CARD  AM  INKS  pet  ala,  folia: 
Cardamines  praienjis  Lin.  Ladies 
Smock,  orCuckow  Flower;  the  pe- 
tals and  leaves 

‘ it  is  a perennial  plant,  grows 
in  meadow  grounds,  fends  forth  pur- 
plifh  flowers  in  the  fpring ; and  in 
its  fcnflble  qualities  it  refembles  the 
7/aJiurtium  aquaticum.  Long  ago  it 
was  employed  as  a diuretic;  and  of 
late  it  has  been  introduced  in  ner- 
vous difeafes,  as  epilepfy,  hyftevia, 
chorasa,  afthma,  &c.  A dram  or 
two  of  the  powder  is  given  twice  or 
thrice  a-day.  It  has  little  fcnliblc 
operation,  except  that  it  forucumes 
fweats.’ 

CARDAMOMI  MAJORIS 
fernen  Lin.  Greater  Cardamom 
feed. 

The  greater  cardamom  is  a dried 
fruit  or  pod,  abon^m  inch  long, 
containing  under  a thick  fkin  two 
rows  of  fmall  triangular  feeds  of  a 
warm  aromatic  flavour. 

CARDAMOMI  MJNORIS> 
mtn  ; An.omi  car  da  in,  mi  Lin.  Lcf- 
fer  cardamom  \_L  L . ] 

This  fruit  is  lcavce  half  the  length 
of  the  foregoing;  the  feeds  arc  CQn- 
flJcrablv  itiongcr  both  in  fmell  and 
talte.  Hence  this  fort  has  long 
fupplied  the  place  of  the  -other  in 
the  Ihops,  and  is  the  only  one  now 
dire&cd. 

Cardamom  feeds  are  a very  warm, 
grateful,  pungent  aiomatic,  an'd  fre- 


quently employed  as  fuch  in  prac- 
tice : they  are  faid  to  have  this  ad- 
vantage, that  notwithftanding  their 
pungency,  they  do  not,  like  thofe 
of  the  pepper  kind,  immoderately 
heat  or  inflame  the  bowels.  Both 
water:  and  redtifu-d  fpirit  extract 
their  virtues  by  infuflon,  and  elevate 
them  in  diftillation  ; with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  tindlure  and  didd- 
led fpirit  are  confiderably  more 
grateful  than  the  infuflon  and  didd- 
led water:  the  watery  infuflon  ap- 
pears tuiibid  and  mucilaginous;  the 
tindlure  made  in  fpirit,  limpid  and 
tranfparcnt.  The  hulks  of  the  feeds, 
which  have  very  little  tmell  or  tafte, 
may  be  commodioufly  feparated,  by 
committing  the  whole  to  the  mor- 
tar, when  the  feed  will  readily  pul- 
verize, fo  as  lo  be  freed  from  the 
fliell  by  the  fleve:  this  fliould  not  be 
done  till  juft  before  ufing  them;  for 
if  kept  without  the  hulks,  they  foon 
lofc  conflderably  of  their  flavour. — 
The  officinal  preparations  of  thefe 
feeds  are  a fpirituous  water  and 
tindture:  they  are  employed  alfo  as 
a fpicy  ingredient  in  leveral  of  the 
officinal  compoiitions. 

C A RDIACAt,  folia  ; Marubii 
cardiac a dicli,  forte  prim  Theophrajli 
C-  B.  Leonuri  cardiaca  Lin.  Mo- 
therwort; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafte 
places,  arid  found  in  flower  greatefl 
part  of  the  fummer.  T he  leaves 
have  a bitter  tafte,  arid  a pretty 
ftrong  fmell:  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  meful  in  hyfteric  diforders,  to 
llrengthen  the  ftomach,  to  promote 
urine;  and  indeed  it  may  be  judged 
from  their  fmell  and  tafte,  that  their 
medicinal  virtues  are  confiderable, 
though  they  are  now  rejedted  both 
from  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias, 

CARDUI  BENED1CTI  M*. 

femeu ; Cmci  JjlvtJiris  hirfttticris  five 

cariui 
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cardui  benedidi  C.  B.  Cardui  iutei 
procumbent  is,  fudorifici  et  amari  Mo- 
rifon.  Centaurtie  benediflcs  Lin. 
Blefled  thiftle;  the  leaves  \_L.~\  and 
feed  [ E.~\ 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  cultiva- 
ted in  gardens  : it  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  perfects  its  feeds  in 
the  autumn.  The  herb  fliould.be 
gathered  when  in  flower,  dried  in 
the  fhade,  and  kept  in  a very  dry 
airy  place,  to  prevent  it3  rotting  or 
growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very 
apt  to  do.  Tlu*  leaves  have  a pene- 
trating bitter  tafte,  not  very  ftrong 
or  very  durable,  accompanied  with 
an  ungrateful  flavour,  which  they 
are  in  great  meafure  freed  from  by 
keeping.  Water  extra£ts,  in  a little 
time,  even  without  heat,  the  light- 
er and  more  grateful  parts  of  this 
plant;  if  the  digeftion  is  continued 
for  fome  hours,  the  difagreeable 
parts  are  taken  up ; a ftrong  decoc- 
tion is  very  naufeous  and  ofFenfive 
to  the  ftomach.  Rectified  fpirit 
gains  a very  plcafant  bitter  tafte, 
which  remains  uninjured  ih  the  ex- 
trad!. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to 
be  little  known  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice. The  naufeous  decoction  is 
fometimes  ufed  to  provoke  vomit- 
ing ; and  a ftrong  infufion  to  pro- 
mote the  operation  of  other  emetics. 
But  this  elegant  bitter,  when  freed 
from  the  offeniive  parts  of  the  herb, 
may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
other  purpofes.  We  have  frequently 
experienced  excellent  eflefts  from  a 
light  infulion  of  cavduus  in  lofs  of 
' appetite,  where  the  ftomach  was  in- 
jured by  irregularities.  A ftronger 
infulion  made  in  cold  or  warm  wa- 
ter, if  drank  freely,  and  the  patient 
kept  warm,  orcafions  a plentiful 
iweat,  and  promotes  all  the  iecre- 
tions  in  general. 

The  feeds  of.  this  plant  are  alfo 
couiiderably  bitter,  and  have  been 
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fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  intention 
as  the  leaves. 

CARICiE  [£.£.]  Figs;  the 
dried  fruit  of  the  ficus  communis  C.B. 
Ficus  carica  1/in. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  as  a 
foft,  emollient  fweet ; in  this  inten- 
tion they  enter  the  pcdforal  decoc- 
tion and  lenitive  electuary  of  the 
fhops.  They  are  alfo  etteemed  by 
fome  as  fuppuratlves,  and  hence 
have  a place  in  the  maturating  ca- 
taplabn. 

CARLINvE,  Jen  Chameleoniit 
alii,  radix  : Carlin x a cau!^  mdgno 
five  albo  C.  B.  Carlinx  acaulis  Lin. 
Carline  thiftlc;  the  root. 

This  is  a very  prickly  fort  of 
thiftle,  growing  fpoutaneoufly  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  mountains  of  Swilfer- 
land  ; from  whence  the  dried  roots 
are  brought  to  us.  1 his  root  is 
about  an  inch  thick,  externally  of  a 
pale  rufty  brown  colour,  corroded  he 
it  were  on  the  furface,  and  perfora- 
ted' with  numerous  fmall  holes,  ap- 
pearing when  cut  as  if  worm-eaten. 
It  has  a ftrong  fmell,  and  a fubaend, 
bitterifh,  weakly  aromatic  tafte. 
Carlina  is  locked  on  as  a warm  dia- 
phoretic and  alcxipharmac;  and  has 
been  for  fome  time  greatly  efteem- 
by  foreign  phyfleians,  but  never 
came  much  into  ufe  among  us:  the 
prefent  practice  has  entirely  rejected 
it;  nor  is  it  often  to  be  met  with  m 
the  fhops.  Frederick  Jdoffman  the 
cider  relates,  that  he  has  obferved  a 
deepaio n of  it  in  broth  to  occafion 
vomiting. 

CARPOBALSAMUM:  Fruc- 
tus  balfavti  Syriaci  rtilx  folio  C.  B. 
Carbobalfam. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  [A- 
myris  Giicadcr.jis  Lin. ) that  yields 
the  opabalfam  or  balm  of  Gilead. 
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It  is  about  the  fize  of  a pea,  of  a 
whitifh  colour,  incloied  in  a dark 
brown  wrinkled  bark.  This  fruit, 
when  in  perfection,  has  a pleafant 
warm  glowing  tafte,  and  a fragrant 
frnell,  refembling  that  of  the  opo- 
balfamum  itfelf.  It  is  very  rarely 
found  in  the  (hops ; and  fuch  as  we 
now  and  then  do  meet  with,  has  al- 
moft  entirely  loft  its  frnell  and  tafte. 
It  is  of  no  other  ufe  in  this  country 
than  as  an  ingredient  in  the  inithri- 
date  and  theviaca ; in  both  which  the 
college  directs  cubebs  as  a fubititute 
to  it. 

CAR  TH  A MI  femetn  : Cart  ami 
cfficinarum  frjre  cruceo  Tourn.  Car  • 
thavii  tinftorii  Lin.  Baftard  faffron, 
or  fafflower;  the  feeds. 

The  baitard  faffron  is  a foft  kind 
of  thiftle,  with  only  a few  prickles 
about  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  fome 
places  of  Germany ; from  whence 
the  other  parts  of  Europe  arc  fup- 
plied  with  the  flowers  as  a colouring 
drug,  and  the  feeds  as  a medicinal 
one.  The  flowers,  well  cured,  are 
not  eafily  diltinguifhable  by  the  eye 
from  faffron  ; but  their  want  of  frnell 
readily  difeovers  them.  The  feeds 
are  white,  fmooth,  of  an  oblong 
roundifh  fhape,  yet  with  four  fal- 
lible corners,  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  fo  heavy  as  to  fink 
in  water;  of  a vifcid  fwcetifh  taile, 
which  in  a little  time  becomes  acrid 
and  naufeous.  Thefe  feeds  have 
been  celebrated  as  a cathartic : they 
operate  very  flowly,  and  for  the  moil 
part  diforder  the  bowels,  tfpecially 
when  given  in^fubftance ; triturated 
with  aromatic  diffilltd  waters,  they 
form  an  cmulfion  lefs  offenfive,  yet 
inferior  in  efficacy  to  more  common 
purgatives. 

CARUI,  carvi,  feu  cat;,  fevicn: 
Cutnini  ptatenfis  carui  cjjjctnarum 


C.  B ■ Cart  carvi  Lin.  Caraway; 
the  feeds  [A.  E.~\ 

Caraway  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  with  us  in  gardens,  both 
for  culinary  and  medicinal  ufe.  The 
feeds  have  an  aromatic  frnell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  tafte.  Thefe  are  in 
the  number  of  the  four  greater  hot 
feeds ; and  frequently  employed  as 
a flomachic  and  carminative  in  fla- 
tulent colics,  and  the  like.  Their 
officinal  preparations  are  an  effential 
oil  and  a fpirituous  water  [A.]  ; they 
are  ingredients  alfo  in  the  compound 
juniper  water,  tintture  of  fena,  fto- 
machic  tincture,  oxymel  of  garlic, 
electuary  of  bayberries  and  of  fcam- 
mony,  philonium,  and  the  cummin# 
feed  platter  [A.] 

CARYOPHYLLA  AROMA- 
TICA  [A.  E. ] Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  fruit  of  the  Ca- 
ryophillm  aromaticus  Lin.  growing 
in  the  Eaft- Indies.  In  fhape,  they 
fomewhat  referable  a fliort  thick 
nail. 

Cloves  have  a very  ftrong  agree- 
able aromatic  frnell,  and  a bitterifh 
pungent  tafte,  almoft  burning  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  we  have  this  fpice,  fre- 
quently mix  it  with  cloves  which 
have  been  robbed  of  their  oil : thefe, 
though  in  time  they  regain  from  the 
others  a conliderable  fhare  both  of 
tafte  and  frnell,  are  calily  diftin- 
guifhable  by  their  weaker  flavour 
and  lighter  colour.  Cloves,  confi- 
dered  as  medicines,  are  very  hot  fti- 
inulating  aromatics,  and  poffefs  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  general  vir- 
tues of  fubftances  of  this  clafs.  An 
extract  made  from  them  with  recti- 
fied fpirit  is  exccffively  hot  and  pun- 
gent ; the  diftilled  oil  has  no  great 
pungency  y an  extraCt  made  with 
water  is  naufeous  and  fomewhat 
ttyptic.  The  only  officinal  prepa- 
ration of  them  is  the  effential  oil 

[A.  A.] 
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U-  -E-3  Both  the  cloves  themfelves 
and  their  oil  areingredients  in  many 
officinal  compofitions. 

CARYOPHYLLA  RUBRA : 

Flores  Caryophylh  alt  tits  majoris  C.B. 
Diantbi  caryopbytti  Lin.  Clove July- 
flowers  \_L.  ft.] 

A great  variety  of  thefe  flowers 
are  met  with  in  our  gardens:  thofe 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  ought  to 
be  of  a deep  crimfon  colour,  and  a 
pleafant  aromatic  fntell,  fomevvhat 
like  that  of  cloves:  many  forts  have 
fcarce  any  fmell  at  all.  The  caryo- 
phylla  rubra  are  Caid  to  be  cardiac 
and  alexipharmac:  Simon  Paulli  re- 
lates, that  he  has  cured  many  ma- 
lignant fevers  by  the  ufe  of  a decoc- 
tion of  them ; which  he  fays  power- 
fully promotes  fweat  and  urine, 
without  greatly  irritating  nature,  and 
alfo  raifes  the  fpirits  and  quenches 
third.  At  prefent  the  flowers  are 
chiefly  valued  for  their  pleafant  fla- 
vour, which  is  entirely  loft  even  by 
light  coition  ; hence  the  college  di 
red  the  fyrup,  which  is  the  only  of- 
ficinal preparation  of  them,  to  be 
made  by  infulion. 

CARYOPHYLLAT./E  radix: 
Caryophy U atm  vulgaris  flore  parvo 
luteo  jf  G ri  urbam  Lin • A.vcns, 
or  herb  benet;  the  root. 

AvenS  is  a rough  plant  found  wild 
in  woods  and  hedges.  1 he  root  lias 
a warm,  bittenlh,  aftringent  talle, 
and  a pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of 
the  clove  kind,  efpecially  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  produced  in  dry 
warm  foils.  Parkinlon  oblervcs,  t.iat 
fuch  as  is  the  growth  of  moift  foils 
has  nothing  of  this  flavour,  'i  his 
root  has  been  employed  as  a Roma- 
chic,  and  for  ftrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vifeera  in  general  : it  is  ftill 
in  fome  efteem  in  foreign  countries, 
though  not  taken  notice  of  among 
us.  it  yields  on  diftillatiou  an  ele- 


gant odoriferous  eflential  oil,  which 
concretes  into  a flaky  form. 

CASCARILLA,  vide  Eleu- 

THERrA. 

CASSIA  FISTULARIS 

\_L.  E.~\  the  fruit  of  an  oriental  tree 
( Caffia  fjhila  Lin.)  refembling  the 
walnut.  i 

This  fruit  is  a cylindrical  pod, 
fcarce  an  inch  in  diameter;  a foot 
or  more  in  length  : the  outfide  is  a 
hard  brown  bark;  the  infide  is  divi- 
ded by  thin  tranfverfe  woody  plates, 
covered  writh  a foft  black  pulp  of  a 
fweetifh  taftc,  with  fome  degree  of 
acrimony.  There  are  twQ  forts  of 
this  drug  in  the  fltops;  one  brought 
from  the  Eaft- Indies,  the  other 
from  the  Weft : the  canes  or  pods  of 
the  latter  are  generally  large,  rough, 
thick-rinded,  and  the  pulp  naufeous; 
thofe  of  the  former  are  lefs,  Imooth- 
cr,  the  pulp  blacker,  and  of  a fweeter 
tafte  ; this  fort  is  preferred  to  the 
other.  Such  pods  ftiould  be  chofen 
as  are  -weighty,  new,  and  do  not 
make  a rattling  noife  (from  the  feeds 
being  loofe  within  them)  when  fha- 
ken.  The  pulp  ftiould  be  of  a bright, 
{hilling  black  colour,  and  a fiveet 
talle,  not  harfli  (which  happens  from 
the  fruit  being  gathered  before  it 
Iras  grown  fully  ripe)  or  fourilh 
(which  it  is  apt  to  turn  upon  keep- 
ing) : it  Ihould  neither  be  too  cry 
nor  too  moift,  nor  at  all  mouldy.; 
which,  from  its  being  kept  in  damp 
cellars,  or  moiftened,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  its  weight,  it  is  very  fubjedt 
to  be.  Qreateft  part  cf  the  pulp 
diflblves  both  in  water  and  in  re£h- 
fied  fpiritj  and  may  be  extrafted 
from  the  canc  by  either.  The  (hops 
employ  water,  boiling  the  bruited 
nod  therein,  and  afterwards  evapo- 
rating the  folution  to  a due  coirinb- 

ence.  . . * 

The  pulp  of  caftia  is  a gentle  lax- 
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strive  medicine,  and  frequently  gi- 
ven, in  a dofe  of  fome  drams,  in  co- 
ftive  habits.  Some  diredl  a dofe  of 
two  ounces  or  more  as  a cathartic, 
in  inflammatory  cafes,  where  the 
more  acrid  purgatives  have  no  place : 
but  in  thefe  large  quantities  it  ge- 
nerally naufeates  .jhe  ftomach,  pro- 
duces flatulencies,  and  fometirnes 
gripings  of  the  bowels,  efpecially  if 
the  caflia  is  not  of  a very  good  kind; 
thefe  effects  may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  and  exhi- 
biting it  in  a liquid  form.  Gtoffroy 
fays,  it  does  excellent  fervice  in  the 
painful  tenfion  of  the  belly  which 
fometirnes  follows  the  imprudent  ufe 
of  antimonials ; and  that  it  may  be 
advantageoufly  acuated  with  the 
more  acrid  purgatives,  or  antimonial 
emetics,  or  employed  to  abate  their 
force.  Vallifnieri  relates,  that  the 
purgative  virtue  of  this  medicine  is 
remarkably  promoted  by  manna ; 
that  a mixture  of  four  drams  of  caf- 
iia,  and  two  of  manna,  purges  as 
much  as  twelve  drams  of  caflia  or 
thirty-two  of  manna  alone.  Senner- 
tns  obferves,  that  the  urine  is  apt  to 
be  turned  of  a green  colour  by  the 
ufe  of  caflia:  and  fometirnes,  where 
a large  quantity  has  been  taken, 
blackifh.  This  drug  gives  name  to 
an  officinal  electuary,  and  is  an  in- 
gredient alfo  in  another. 

‘ CASSIA  LIGNEA:  the  bark 
of  an  Indian  tree  called  by  Breynius 
arbor  canellifera  Indian,  cor/ice  acri - 
mo  vifeido  fan  vtuciiagimfo,  qui  caflia 
l:%nea  officinarum  ; Lauras  caflia  Lin. 

[£•]  . 

This  bark,  in  appearance  and  aro- 
matic flavour,  approaches  to  cinna- 
mon; from  which  it  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  by  its  remarkable  yifei- 
dity:  chewed,  it  feems  to  diflolve 
in  the  mouth  into  a flimy  fubftance; 
boiled  in  water,  it  gives  out  a ftrong 
mucilage,  the  aromatic  part  exha- 
ling ; the  water  obtained  by  dift.il- 


lation, unlefs  drawn  with  great  care, 
has  an  unpleafant  fmell,  l'omewhat 
of  the  empvreumatic  kind:  never- 
thelefs  the  diftilled  oil  proves  near- 
ly of  the  fame  quality  with  that  of 
cinnamon.  Caflia  poffeffes  the  aro- 
matic virtues  of  cinhamon ; but  in  an 
inferior  degree  ; and  its  effedls  are 
lefs  durable.  Its  glutinous  quality 
renders  it  ufeful  in  fome  cafes  where 
Ample  aromatics  are  lefs  proper. 

CASTOREUM  \_L.  £.]  Ca- 

ftor. 

Caftor  ‘ appears  to  be  a peculiar 
fatty  depofition  found  in  cells  or  bags 
Atuattd  near  the  re&um  in’  the  bea- 
ver, a four-iooted  amphibious  ani- 
mal ( Cajdor  fiber  Lin.)  frequent  in 
feveral  parts  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. ‘ It  is  alfo  got  from  a few 
other  animals.’  The  bell  comes  from 
Ruffia  : this  is  in  large  round  hard 
cods,  which  appear,  when  cut,  full 
of  a brittle  red  liver-coloured  fub- 
Itance,  interfperfed  with  membranes 
and  fibres  exquifitely  interwoven. 
An  inferior  fort  is  brought  from 
Dant/ick;  this  is  generally  fat  and 
moiit.  The  worlt  of  all  is  that  of 
New  England,  which  is  in  longiffi 
thin  cods ; * but  that  from  the  Bay 
of  Honduras  is  reckoned  much  bet- 
ter.’ 

Ruffia  caftor  has  a ftrong  not  a- 
grecable  fmell,  and  an  acrid,’  biting, 
bitterifh  naufeous  tafte.  Water  ex- 
trafts  the  naufeous  part,  with  little 
of  the  finer  bitter  ; rt&ified  fpirit 
extradls  this  laft,  without  much  of 
the  naufeous  : proof  fpirit  both  : 
water  elevates  the  whole  of  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  ; rc&ified  fpirit 
brings  over  nothing. 

Caftor  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  capital  nervine  arid  antihyfteric 
medicines : fome  celebrated  pra&i- 
tioners  have  neverthelefs  doubted  its 
virtues;  and  Neumann  and  Stahl  de- 
clare rt  infignilicant.  Experience, 
however,  ha8  ffiown,  that  the  virtues 
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of  caftor  are  confiderable,  though 
they  are  certainly  far  lefs  than  they 
have  been  generally  fuppofed  to,  be. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are  a limple 
water  £Z,.],  a fpirituous  tin&ure 
\_L.  £.],  and  a compound  tin&ure 
of  caftor  [£.]  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  fundry  other  compoiitions,  as  the 
compound  elixir  and  powder  of  myrrh 

CASUMUMAR  [£■] 

This  is  a tuberous  root,  an  inch 
or  more  in  thicknefs,  marked  on  the 
furface  with  circles  or  joints  like 
galangalj  of  a brownifh  or  afh  colour 
on  the  outfide,  and  a dufky  yellovv- 
ifh  within  ; it  is  brought  from  the 
Eaft- Indies, cut  into  tranfverfe  flices: 
what  kind  of  plant  it  produces  is 
not  known. 

Cafumunar  has  a warm  bitterifh 
tafte,  and  an  aromatic  finell,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  ginger.  It 
has  been  celebrated  in  hyftcric  cafes, 
epilepfies,  palfies,  lofs  of  memory, 
and  other  diforders : the  prefent 
practice  fometimes  employs  it  as  a 
ftomachic'  and  carminative,  but  it  is 
not  fo  much  ufed  or  known  as  it  de- 
ferves  to  be. 

CAUDA  EQUINA,  feu  Equi- 
fetum  : Equifetum  palu.fi  re  iongiori- 
bus  fetis  Q.  B.  Equifetum  arvenfe 
Lin.  Horfetail ; the  herb. 

This  plant  is  common  in  watery 
places.  It  is  faid  to  be  a very  ftrong 
aftringent:  it  has  indeed  a mani- 
feft  aftringancy,  but  in  a very  low 
degree. 

CENTAURII  MAJORIS,  feu 
Rbdpontici  vulgar  is,  radix:  Centaurii 
inajoris  folio  hi  lacinias  pturss  divifo 
C.  B.  Ccntaureec  •centaurii  Lin. 
Greater  centaury;  the  root. 

The  greater  centaury  is  a large 
plant,  cultivated  in  gardens.  The 
•root  has  a rough  fomewhat  acrid 
tafte,  and  abounds  with  a red  vifeid 
juice:  its  rough  tafte  has  gained  it 
• 2 


fome  efteem  as  an  aftringent;  its  ji- 
crimony  as  an  aperient ; and  its  glu- 
tinous quality  as  a vulnerary : the 
prefent  practice  takes  little  notice 
of  it  in  any  intention. 

CENTAURII  MINORIS fum- 

mitates  : Centaurii  minor  is  flore  pur- 
pureo  J.  B.  Gentian & centaurii  Lin. 
Leffer  centayry ; the  tops  [Z..  E.~] 

This  grows'wild  in  many-parts  of 
England,  in  dry  palture  grounds, 
and  amoogft  corn.  The  tops  are  an 
ufeful  aperient  bitter. 

CENT  INODIUM  : Polygonum 
latifolium  C.  B.  Polygonum  avicu- 
lare  Lin.  Knotgrafs;  the  herb. 

This  is  faid  to  be  vulnerary  and 
aftringent,  but  on  no  very  good  foun- 
dation. 

CEPA  [£.]  Cep  a vulgar  it  C.B. 
Allium  cepa  Lin.  Onions. 

Onions  differ  from  other  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  in  having  fingle  roots, 
or  fuch  as  cannot  be  parted  fo  as  to 
increafe  the  plant.  Thefe  roots  are 
confidcred  rather  as  articles  of  food 
than  of  medicine  : they  are  fuppo- 
fed to  afford  little  or  no  nouiifh- 
ment,  and  when  eaten  liberally  pro- 
duce flatulencies,  occafton  thirft, 
headachs,  and  turbulent  dreams  : in 
cold  phlegmatic  habits,  where  vifeid 
mucus  abounds,  they  doubtlefs  have 
their  ufe ; as  by  their  {Emulating 
quality  they  tend  to  excite  appetite, 
attenuate  thick-juices,  and  promote 
their  expulfton  : by  fome  they  are 
flrongly  recommended  in  fuppref- 
fions  of  urine  and  in  dropfies..  The 
chief  medicinal  ufe  of  onions  in  the 
prefent  pta&ice  is  in  external  appli- 
cations, as  a cataplaim  for  fuppura- 
ting  tumours,  &c. 

CERA  FLAVA  [£.£.]  Yellow 

bees  wax.  . 

This  is  a folid  concrete  obtained 

fiom  the  honeycombs- after  the  ho- 
ne/ 
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r.ey  is  got  out,  by  beating  and  pref- 
ling  them  betwixt  iron  plates.  The 
belt  fort  is  of  a lively  yellow  colour, 
and  an  agreeable  fmell,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  honey;  when  new,  it  is 
toughilh  yet  eafy  to  break;  by  age 
it  becomes  harder  and  more  brittle, 
it  lofes  its  fine  colour,  and  in  great 
meaiure  its  fmell. 

CERA  ALBA  [£.£.]— White 
wax  is  prepared  from  the  yellow,  by 
reducing  it  into  thin  flakes,  and  ex- 
poiing  it  for  a length  of  time  to  the 
air ; when  fufficicutly  bleached,  it 
is  melted,  and  call  into  cakes.  The 
belt  fort  is  of  a clear  and  almoll 
tranfparent  whitenefs,  and  of  a light 
agreeable  fmell  like  that  of  the  yel- 
low wax,  but  much  weaker. 

The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  is 
in  cerates,  plafters,  unguents,  & c. 
as  an  emollient  for  promoting  fup- 
puration,  &c.  It  readily  unites  with 
oils  and  animal  fats,  but  not  with 
watery  or  fpirituops  liquors.  It  is 
given  alfo  internally  in  diarrhoeas, 
dyfenteries,  &c.  mixed  with  oily 
fubftances,  as  in  the  balfanium  Lu- 
ca tel 'll  \_L.  3 

CER  AS  A : Fruflus  Cerafi  majo - 
ris  et  fylvejlrii  fruftu  fubdulci , ntgro 
colors  inficiente  C.  B.  ft  Cerafi  fati- 
Vce,  fruCtu  rotunda  rubro  et  acido 
"Bourn,  et  Cerafi  acidijfma  [anguine 0 
fucco  C.  B.  Brunt  ccraji,  var. 

«>  Lin.  The  fweet  cherry  with  a 
black  juice  ; the  plvafantly-fourilh 
cherry,  with  a colourlefs  juice;  and 
the  very  four  cherry,  with  a blood  - 
red  juice  ; commonly  called  black, 
red,  an$l  morello  cherries. 

Thefe  fruits,  efpecially  the  acid 
forts,  are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable 
coolers  and  quenchers  of  thirl! ; and 
arc  fometimes  direfted  in  this  inten- 
tion, in  hot  bilious,  or  febrile  di- 
flempers.  Boerhaave  was  extreme- 
ly fond  of  thefe  and  the  other  fruits 
sailed  horaif  as  aperients  in  fome 


chronic  cafes  ; and  declares  fiimfelf 
perfuaded,  that  there  is  no  kind  of 
obftruflion  of  the  vifeera  capable  of 
being  removed  by  medicine,  which 
will  not  yield  to  the  continued  ufe 
of  thefe. 

CERUSSA  [L.F.J  CerulTe,  or 
white  lead. 

This  is  prepared  by  expofing  lead 
to  the  fleam  of  vegetable  acids  till 
it  is  corroded  into  a white  powdery 
fubftance.  It  is  fometimes  adulte- 
rated with  a mixture  of  common 
whiting;  this,  if  in  any  confiderable 
quantity,  may  be  eafily  difeovered 
by  the  fpecific  lightnefs  of  the  com- 
pound : the  fort  called  flake  lead  is 
not  fubjeft  to  abufe:  See  the  ar- 

ticle Plumbum ; and  CeruJJ'a  in  the 
third  part. 

CETEIIACH:  Ceterach  offici - 
naruin  C.  B.  /ifpltnii  ceterach  Lin. 
Spleenwort,  or  miltwafte. 

This  ie  a fmall  bufliy  plant  grow- 
ing upon  rocks  and  old  walls.  It 
has  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat  mu- 
cilaginous, roughifh  taftc  : it  is  re- 
commended as  a pc&oral  and  for 
promoting  urine  in  nephritic  cafes. 
The  virtue  which  it  has  been  moll 
celebrated  for,  is  that  which  it  has 
the  leaft  title  to,  diminiihing  the 
fplcen. 

CHiEREFOLlI  folia:  Char* • 
phylii  faiivi  C.  B.  S candid s chare- 
fotii  Lin.  Chervil ; the  leaves. . 

This  is  a low  annual  plant  fome- 
what like  parfley,  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes.  This  plant  is  grateful  both 
to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  gently 
aperient,  and  diuretic.  Geoffroy 
aflures  us,  that  lie  has  found  it  from 
experience  to  be  of  excellent  fervice 
in  dropfies:  that,  in  this  diforder, 
it  promotes  the  difeharge  of  urine 
when  fupprefled ; renders  it  clear, 
when  feculent  and  turbid;  and  when 
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high  and  fiery,  of  a paler  colour ; 
that  it  atts  mildly  without  irrita- 
tion, and  tends  rather  to  allay  than 
excite  inflammation.  He  goes  fo  far 
as  to  fay,  that  dropfies  which  do  not 
yield  to  this  medicine,  are  fcarce 
capable  of  being  cured  by  any  other. 
He  directs  the  juice  to  be  given  in 
the  dofe  of  three  or  four  ounces 
every  fourth  hour,  and  continued 
for  fome  time,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  nitre  and  fyrup  of 
the  five  opening  roots. 

CHALYBS,  vide  Ferrum. 
CHAM.ECYPARISSUS,  vide 

AbROTANUM  FOEM1NA. 

CHAMjEDRYOS,  feu  Trip - 

gin  is  fummitates  cum  femine  : Cha- 
vudryos  ntinotis  repent  is  C.B.  Teu- 
crii  chamadryos  Lin.  Germander; 
the  tops  with  the  feed  \_L.~] 

This  is  a low  lhrubby  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens.  The  leaves,  tops, 
and  feeds  have  a bitter  taite,  with 
fome  degree  of  aftringency  and  aro- 
matic flavour.  They  are  recom- 
mended as  fudorific,  diuretic,  and 
emmenagogue,  and  for  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  fiomach  and  vifeera  in  ge- 
neral. With  fome  they  have  been 
in  great  eiteem  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers ; as  alfo  in  l'crophulous  and  other 
chronic  diforders. 

CHAMELEON  ALBUS,vide 
Carlina. 

CHAMLEMELI  folia , fores  : 
Chanixmeli  nobilis  Jru  leucanthemi 
odoratioris  C.  B Anthemis  nobilis 
Lin.  Single  - flowered  chamomile 
(the  trailing  fort  with  larger  leaves 
and  flowers,  and  the  difle  of  the  flower 
not  veryconvexj;  the  leavesand  flow- 
ers [A.  A.] 

Thefe  have  a ftrong  not  ungrate- 
ful aromatic  fmell,  and  a very  bitter 
naufeou?  taite.  They  are  accounted 


carminative,  aperient,  emollient,  and 
in  fome  mcafure  anodyne:  and  hand 
recommended  in  flatulent  colics,  for 
promoting  the  uterine  purgations, 
in  fpatmodic  pains,  and  the  pains  of 
childbed  women : fometimes  they 
have  been  employed  in  intermittent 
fevers,  and  the  nephritis.  Thefe 
flowers  are  frequently  alfo  ufed  ex- 
ternally in  difeutient  and  antifeptic 
fomentations,  and  in  emollient  gly- 
iters:  they  enter  the  fotus  communis , 
decoitam  commune  pro  clyfere,  and 
oleum  viride  of  our  difpenfatdry : an 
effential  oil  [A.]  is  likewife  prepa- 
red from  them  in  the  (hops. 

CHAM.EMELUM  flore  multi - 
plici  C.B.  Double- flowered  chamo- 
mile; the  flowers. 

Thefe  differ  from  the  foregoing 
in  having  feveral  rows  of  the  white 
petala  fet  thiek  together  about  the 
middle  difle,  which  is  much  fmallcr. 
In  this  difle  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  flower  chiefly  refide  ; and 
hence  the  double  or  fmall  difked  fort 
is  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the  fingle. 

CHAMiEPITYOS  fsveelva  ar- 
thritic* folia  : Chavnepityos  lute a 

vulgaris  Jive  folio  trifido  C.  B.  'Teu- 
cr  ti  Cbavixpityos  Lin.  Ground  pine; 
the  leaves. 

This  is  a low  hairy  plant,  clammy 
to  the  touch,  of  a ftrong  aromatic 
refinous  fmell,  and  a bitter  roughifli 
tafte.  It  is  recommended  as  an  ape- 
rient and  vulnerary,  as  alfo  in  gouty 
and  rheumatic  pains. 

CHE  I Rl, Leucoii  lutes, flares: 
Leucoii  lutei  vulgaris  C.B.  Cheiran- 
thi  cheiri  Lin.  Wail-flowcr. 

This  grows  upon  old  walls  and 
among  rubbifti,  in  ftveial  parts  of 
England.  The  flowers  have  a plea- 
f ant  lmell,  and  a fubaend,  bittenfli, 
not  agreeable  tafte:  they  are  faid  to 
be  cordial,  anodyne,  aperient,  and 
emmenagogue,  but  are  wholly  ne- 
glefted  by  praflicf;. 
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CHELIDONII  MAJORIS  fo- 
lia radix : Chelidonii  rnajoris  vulga- 
ris C.  B.  iif  Lin.  Celandine  ; the 
leaves  and  root. 

This  plant  grows  upon  old  walls, 
among  rubbifh,  and  in  wafte  iliady 
place’s.  The  herb  is  of  a blueifli 
green  colour;  the  root  of  a deep 
red  ; both  contain  a gold-coloured 
juice  ; their  fmcll  is  difagreeable  ; 
the  tafte  fomewhat  bitterifh,  very  a- 
crid,  biting  and  burning  the  mouth; 
the  root  is  the  molt  acrid.  Juice  of 
Celandine  has  long  been  celebrated 
in  diforders  of  the  eyes ; but  it  is 
greatly  too  {harp,  unlefs  plentifully 
diluted,  to  be  applied  with  fafety  to 
that  tender  organ.  It  has  been 
fornetimes  ufed,  and  it  is  faid  with 
good  fuccefs,  for  extirpating  warts, 
cleaning  old  ulcers,  and  in  cata- 
plafms  for  the  herpes  miliaris.  This 
acrimonious  plant  is  rarely  given  in- 
ternally ; the  virtues  attributed  to 
it  are  thole  of  a ftimulating  aperi- 
ent, diuretic,  and  fudorific  : it  is 
particularly  recommended  in  the  flow 
kind  of  jaundice,  where  there  are 
no  fymptoms  of  inflammation,  and 
in  dropfies  ; fume  fuppofe  the  root 
to  have  been  Helmont’s  fpecific  in 
the.  hydrops  afeites.  Half  a dram 
or  a dram  of  the  dry  root  is  direc- 
ted for  a dofe ; or  an  infufion  in 
wine  of  an  ounce  of  the  frefli  root. 

CHELIDONII  MINOR ISya- 

lia,  radix : Chelidcni.t  rotur.difolice 
minor  is  C.  B.  Ranunculi  ficaria 
Lin.  Pilewort ; the  leaves  and  root. 

This  is  a very  fmall  plant,  found 
in  moift  meadows  and  by  hedge- 
fides  : the  roots  confift  of  flender 
fibres,  with  fome  little  tubercles 
among  them,  which  are  fuppofed  to 
yefemble  the  haemorrhoids ; from 
Whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
this  root  mull  needs  be  of  wonderful 
efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that  diftem- 
per:  to  the  tafte,  it  is  little  other 
than  mucilaginous. 


CHERMES,  vide  Kermes. 

CHINEE  radix.  China  root. 

There  are  two  forts  of  this  root 
in  the  {hops,  one  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies  ( Sn/ilax  China  Lin.),  the 
other  from  the  Weft  ( PJeudo-Cbina 
fmilax  Lin.)  They  are  both  long- 
ifh,  full  of  joints,  of  a pale  reddifh 
colour,  of  no  fmell,  and  very  little 
tafte : the  oriental,  which  is  the  moll 
efteemed,  is  conflderably  harder  and 
paler  coloured  than  t?ie  other.  Such 
fhould  be  chofen  as  is  frefh,  clofe, 
heavy,  and  upon  being  chewed  ap- 
pears full  of  a fat  un&uous  juice. 
China  root  was  either  unknown  or 
difregarded  by  the  ancient  phyfici- 
ans.  It  was  firft  introduced  into 
Europe  about  the  year  1535,  with 
the  charafter  of  a fpecific  againft 
venereal  and  cutaneous  diforders; 
and  as  fuch  was  made  life  of  for 
fome  time,  but  at  length  gave  place 
to  medicines  of  a more  powerful 
kind.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
promote  infenfible  perfpiration  and 
the  urinary  difeharge  ; and  by  its 
un&uous  quality  to  cbtund  acrimo- 
nious juices. 

CHINA  CHINLE,  vide  Peru- 

Vl  AN  US  CORTEX. 

C1CERIS  RUBRI  femen:  Ci - 

ceris  fioribus  ft  feminibus  ex  purpura 
rubefeentibus  C.  B.  Red  chiches,  or 
chich  peas. 

This  is  a fort  of  pulfe  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  climates,  where  our 
finer  peas  do  not  thrive  fo  well. 
They  are  a ft  long  flatulent  food, 
hard  of  digettion.  Lithontriptic  and 
diuretic  virtues  arc  attributed  to 
them  on  no  good  foundation. 

CHICHORET  folia , radix:  Ci- 
chorei  fyhejlris  five  ojfinar  urn  C.  B. 
C ichor ii  intybi  Lin.  Wild  fuccory; 
the  roots  and  leaves. 

T he  root  ha3  a moderately  bitter 

tafte, 
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tafte,  with  fome  degree  of  rough- 
nefs ; the  leaves  are  fomewhat  lefs 
bitter:  the  roots,  ftalks,  and  leaves 
yield,  on  being  wounded,  a milky 
faponaceous  juice.  By  culture  this 
plant  lofes  its  green  colour  and  its 
bitternefs,  and  in  this  ftate  is  em- 
ployed in  falads:  the  darker  colour- 
. ed  and  more  deeply  jagged  the 
leaves,  the  bitterer  is  their  tafte. 
Wild  fuccory  is  an  ufeful  detergent, 
aperient,  and  attenuating  medicine; 
siting  without  much  irritation, 
tending  rather  to  cool  than  to  heat 
the  body,  and  at  the  fame  time  cor- 
roborating the  tone  of  the  inteftines. 
The  juice  taken  in  large  quantities, 
fo  as  to  keep  up  a gentle  diarrhcea, 
and  continued  for  fome  weeks,  has 
been  found  to  produce  excellent  tf- 
fc£l3  in  fccrbutic  and  other  chroni- 
cal diforders. 

CICUT-ZE  folia  it  fevien:  Cicu- 
t.s  majoris  C.  B.  Conii  maculati 
Lin.  Hemlock  ; the  leaves  and 
feed  [E.  J 

This  is  a large  umbelliferous  plant, 
common  about  the  fides  of  fields, 
under  hedges,  and  in  moifl  fhady 
places  : the  leaves  are  winged,  di- 
vided into  a great  number  of  fmall 
__  fern-like  feilions,  of  a dark  or  black - 
iih  green  colour,  and  appearing  as 
it  were  rough  ; the  ftalk  is  hollow 
(as  is  likewife  great  part  of  the  root 
after  the  ftalk' has  arifen),  and  fpot- 
ted  with  feveral  blackifh,  red,  or 
purple  fpots.  Hemlock  is  fometimes 
applied  externally  ‘ in  the  form  of 
deco&ion,  infuiion,  or  poultice,  as 
a difeutient.  Thele  are  apt  to  exco- 
riate, and  their  vapour  is  to  fome 
particularly  difagreeable  and  hurt- 
ful. The  ftalks  are  infignificant,  and 
the  roots  very  virulent ’ With  re- 
gal'd to  its  virtue  when  taken  infer- 
nally, it  has  been  generally  account- 
ed poifonous;  which  it  doubtlefs  is, 
in  a high  degree,  when  ufed  in  any 
confiderable  quantity.  But  Ur 


Storck  has  lately  found,  that  in  cer- 
tain fmall  dofes  it  may  be  taken 
with  great  fafety ; and  that,  without 
at  all  disordering  the  conftitution, 
or  even  producing  any  fenfrble  ope- 
ration, it  fometimes  proves  a power- 
ful refolyent  in  many  obftinate  dis- 
orders. ‘ In  feirrhus,  the  internal 
and  external  ufe  of  hemlock  has 
been  found  ufeful,  but  then  mercurv 
has  been  generally  ufed  at  the  fame 
time.  In  open  cancer,  it  often  abates 
the  pains,  and  is  free  from  the  con- 
ftipating  effects  of  opium.  It  is 
likewife  ufed  in  fcrophulous  tu- 
mours and  ulcers,  and  in  other  ul- 
cers that  are  only  defined  by  the 
term  ill-conditioned.  It  is'alfo  re- 
commended by  fome  in  chincough, 
and  various  other  difeafes.  Its  com- 
mon, and  perhaps  bell  form,  is  that 
of  the  powdered  leaves,  in  the  dofc 
at  firit  of  two  or  three  grains  a-day, 
which  in  fome  cafes  has  been  gra- 
dually increafed  to  upwards  of  two 
ounces  a-day,  without  producing 
giddinefs.  An  extract  from  the  feeds 
is  faid  to  produce  giddinefs  fooner 
than  that  from  the  leaves.’  See  £x- 
trattum  cicutce  in  the  third  part  ol 
this  work. 

CIMOJ-IA  ALBA,  feu  Argyll* 
alba.  Tobaccopipc-clay. 

This  is  a pure  white  clay,  nearly 
of  the  fame  general  nature  with  the 
boles  already  fpoken  ol,  but  moic 
vifeous  when  moillened  with  water, 
and  hence  probably  more  effectual 
for  obtundmg  and  nicraiTating  aui- 
monious  thin  humours.  Itislcaice- 
Iy  ever  ufed  lor  any  medicinal  pui  - 
pofe. 

Cl  MO  LI  A PURPURAS- 
CENS.  Fullers  earth. 

This  earth  is  more  vifeous  than  the 
boles,  and  lefs  fo  than  the  tobaccc,- 
pipc-clay.  It  is  wholly  negleftcd  in 
practice. 

’Cl- 
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* C IN  A R JE  folia.  Cyr.ara fcolymi 
Lin.  Artichoke  ; the  leaves  [-£-3 

* Befidcs  its  ufe  at  table,  the  bit- 
ter juice  of  the  leaf,  mixt  with  an 
equal  part  of  Madeira  wine,  is  re- 
commended in  an  ounce  dofe  night 
and  morning,  as  a powerful  diuretic 
in  dropfy.  * An  infufion  of  the  leaf 
may  likewife  be  ufed.’ 

CINNABARIS  NAT.1VA.  Na- 
tive cinnabar. 

This  is  a ponderous  mineral  of  a 
red  colour,  found  in  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
•world.  The  fineft  fort  is  in  pretty 
large  mafies.  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally of  an  elegant  deep  red  co- 
lour, which  greatly  improves  upon 
grinding  the  inafs  into  fine  powder; 
this  is  imported  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  Eaft- Indies.  There  is  another 
fort,  of  a good  colour,  in  roundilh 
drops,  fmooth  without,  and  ftriated 
within. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  be  compofed 
of  mercury  and  fulphur,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
former  is  commonly  above  fix  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter:  the 
finer  the  colour  of  the  cinnabar,  the 
more  mercury  it  is  found  to  hold. 
Native  cinnabar  has  been  by  many 
preferred  as  a medicine  to  that  made 
by  art:  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  juft  foundation  for  this  pre- 
ference. The  native  has  fometimes 
been  obferved  to  occafion  naufeae, 
▼omiting,  artd  anxiety  : thefe  pro- 
bably proceeded  from  an  admixture 
of  fome  arfenical  particles  which  it 
could  not  be  freed  from  by  repeated 
ablution.  When  pure,  it  has  no 
quality  or  medical  virtue  diftinft 
from  thofe  of  the  artificial  cinnabar, 
like  which  it  is  not  difloluble  in  the 
animal  fluids,  and  is  commonly  found 
of  little  a&i\ity.  See ' Part  111. 
chap.  iv.  feCb  7. 


CINERES  RUSSICI.  Ruffia 

potafli  [/..] 

‘ Potafh  is  an  impure  alkaline 
fait,  produced  from  all  land  plants, 
except  the  tetradynamia  clafs,  by 
burning  with  a clofe  fmothering 
heat.  In  this  ftate  they  are  call- 
ed weed  alhes,  which  contain,  be- 
fides  alkali,  charcoal,  fulphur,  and 
a little  vitriolated  tartar.  Thefe 
foreign  matters  are  partly  fepara- 
ted,  by  mixing  the  alhes  with  wa- 
ter, and  palling  it  through  a vd- 
fel  with  holes  at  the  bottom  cover- 
ed with  ftraw.  It  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  the  confiftehce  of  honey, 
and  afterwards  burnt  in  an  oven, 
from  which  it  acquires  a little  ftony 
matter.  In  this  ftate,  from  its  co- 
lour, it  is  called  pearl  alhes,  the  fal 
alcalinus fixus  vegetabilis  [£.].  If 
lime  is  mixed  with  the  alhes,  and 
palled  through  the  vefiel  as  befoie, 
the  alkali  is  confide!  ably  deprived 
of  its  fixed  air,  is  confequently  cau- 
ltic,  has  a darker  colour,  and  gives 
a reddilh  folution,  having  diflolved 
fome  of  the  iron  of  the  pot  it  is  pre- 
pared in,  and  from  which  it  is  call- 
ed potafh.  A deal  of  it  is  brought 
to  us  from  America,  Ruffia,  and 
other  places.  Other  kinds  of  im- 
pure vegetable  alkali  appear  in  com- 
merce, under  the  names  of  calhub, 
marcoft  alhes,’  &c. 

CINNAMOMUM  : Cinnam. »- 

mum  five  canella  Zeylanica  C.  B. 
Laurus  cir.namomum  Lin.  Cinna- 
mon [.£.3 

This  is  a light  thin  bark,  of  a red- 
difh  colour,  rolled  up  in  long  quills 
or  canes  ; of  a fragrant,  delightful 
fmeil,  and  an  aromatic,  fvveet,  pun- 
gent taife,  with  fome  degree  of 
altringency.  It  is  generally  mixed 
with  thecallia  bark  : this  laft  is  ea- 
fily  diftinguilhable  by  its  breaking 
over  fmooth,  whilft  cinnamon  fplin- 
tersj  and  by  its  flimy  mucilaginous 
; . tafteq 
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tafte,  without  any  thing  of  the 
roughnefs  of  the  true  cinnamon. 
Cinnamon  is  a very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic,  more  grateful  both  to 
the  palate  and  ftomach,  than  moil 
other  fubitances  of  this  clafs:  by  its 
aftringent  quality  it  likewife  corro- 
borates the  vifcera,  and  proves  of 
great  fervice  in  feveral  kinds  of  al- 
vine  fluxes,  and  immoderate  dif- 
charges  from  the  uterus.  An  eflen- 
tial  oil,  a Ample  and  fpirituous  di- 
llilled  water,  and  a tin&ure  of  it, 
are  kept  in  the  fhops:  it  is  likewife 
employed  a3  a fpicy  ingredient  in  a 
great  number  of  compofitions. 

CITREORUM  cortex  et  fuccus: 
Frudus  mali  medic ce  C.  B.  Citrus 
medic*  Lin.  Citrons ; the  yellow 
rind  and  juice. 

The  citron  is  an  evergreen  tree 
or  flmib,  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  orange  and  lemon : it  was  Arft 
brought  from  Aflyria  and  Media 
(whence  the  fruit  is  called  mala  Af- 
fyria,  mala  Msdica')  into  Greece, 
and  thence  into  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  now  cultiva- 
ted. Citrons  are  rarely  made  ufe 
of  among  us:  they  are  of  the  fame 
quality  with  lemons,  except  that 
their  juice  is  fomewhat  lefs  acid. 

CITRULLI  femen:  Angurice  ci- 
trulli  did*  C.  B.  Cucurbit ce  citrullt 
Lin : Citruls;  the  feed. 

This  plant  is  rarely  met  with  a- 
roong  us,  unlefs  in  botanic  gardens. 
The  feeds  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds,  and  agree 
in  quality  with  the  others  of  that 
clafs. 

CNICUS,  vide  Carthamus. 

COCCrNELLA,/™  Cochinella ; 
Coccus  cadi  Lin.  Cochineal  [A A’.} 

This  is  a fmall  irregular  roundilh 
body,  of  a dark  red  colour  on  the 
©utfide,  and  a deep  bright  red  with- 
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in  : it  is  brought  from  Mexico  and 
New  Spain.  This  fubftance  has  long 
been  fuppofed  to  be  the  feed  of  a 
plant : it  appears  from  chemical  ex- 
periments to  be  an  animal,  and  from 
the  accounts  of  the  more  celebrated 
naturalifts,  an  infeCt,  which  breeds 
on  the  American  prickly-pear  tree, 
and  adheres  thereto  without  chan- 
ging its  place.  Cochineal  has  been 
itrongly  recommended  as  a fudori- 
fic,  cardiac,  and  alexipharmac;  but 
practitioners  have  never  obferved 
any  confiderable  effects  from  it.  Its 
greateft  confumption  is  among  the 
fcarlct  dyers ; and  in  medicine  its 
principal  ufe  is  as  a colouring  drug : 
both  watery  and  fpirituous  liquors 
extraCl  its  colour.  In  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  three  tinCtujes,  in  the 
Edinburgh  two,  receive  from  this 
drug  a fine  red  colour. 

COCHLEAE  TERRESTRES, 
vide  Limaces  terrestres. 

^ COCHLEARUE  HORTEN- 

SIS  folia:  Cochlear  ice  folio  fubrot  un- 
do C.  B.  Cochleart * officinalis  Lin. 
Garden  feurvy-grafs  ; the  leaves 
[A.  A.] 

COCHLEARUE  MARINE 
folia:  Cockle  art*  folio  finuato  C.B. 
Cockleari*  Anglic ce  Lin.  Sea  feurvy- 
grafs;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  have  little  other  dif- 
ference, as  to  their  external  appear- 
ance, than  that  exprefled  in  their 
titles:  in  tafte  and  medical  virtue, 
the  firft  is  conftderably  the  ftrong- 
eft;  and  hence  is  alone  retained  both 
bv  the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges. 

Scurvy  grafs  is  a pungent  ftimu- 
lating  medicine ; capable  of  diftol- 
ving  vifeid  juices,  opening  obftrue- 
tions  of  the  vifcera  and  the  more 
diftant  glands,  and  promoting  the 
fluid  fecretions:  it  is  particularly 
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celebrated  In  fcurvies,  and  is  the 
principal  herb  employed  in  thefe 
kinds  of  diforders  in  the  northern 
countries. 

COFFEA.  Coffee:  the  fruit  of 
an  oriental  fhrub  called  by  Juflieu 
jafminum  Arabicum  lauri  /olio,  cujus 
femen  apud  nos  caffe  dicitur.  Coffcea 
Arabica  Lin. 

This  fruit  is  employed  rather  as 
food  than  as  a medicine.  The  me- 
dical effe&s  expefted  from  it,  are  to 
affift  digeftion,  promote  the  natural 
fecretions,  and  prevent  or  remove  a 
difpofitiontofleepinefs.  * It  has  been 
recommended  in  fpalmodic  afthma.’ 

, « COLCHICI  radix  : Colchici 
autumnalis  Lin.  Meadow  fafron ; 
the  root. 

* This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea- 
dows, in  the  more  temperate  parts 
of  Europe.  The  roots,  freed  from 
the  outer  blackifh  coat  and  fibres 
below,  are  white,  and  full  of  a 
white  juice.  In  drying  they  be- 
come wrinkled  and  dark  coloured. 
Applied  to  the  fkin,  it  ihows  fome 
lignsof  acrimony;  and  taken  inter- 
nally, it  is  faid  fometimes  to  excite 
a fenfe  of  burning  heat,  bloody 
flools,  and  other  violent  fymptoms. 
In  the  form  of  fyrup  ££.],  how- 
ever, it  has  been  given  to  the  extent 
''of  two  ounces  a-day  without  any 
bad  confequence.  It  is  fometimes 
employed  as  a diuretic  in  diopfv.’ 

COLOQYNTHIDIS  medulla. 
Coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple  ; the 
medullary  part  of  the  dried  bait 

IL.E:\ 

This  Is  the  produce  of  a plant  of 
the  gourd  kind  ( Cucumis  colocynthis 
Lin.)  growing  in  Turkey.  ,'lhe 
fruit  is  about  the  fixe  of  an  orange; 
its  medullary  part,  freed  from  the 
rind  and  feeds,  is  alone  made  ufe  of 
in  medicine:  this  is  very  light, 
white,  fpongyf  compofed  of  mem- 


branous  leaves;  of  an  extremely  bit- 
ter, naufeous,  acrimonious  tafte. 
Colocynth  is  one  of  the  moft  power- 
ful and  moll  violent  cathartics. 
Many  eminent  phyficians  condemn 
it  as  dangerous,  and  even  deleteri- 
ous : others  recommend  it  not  only 
as  an  efficacious  purgative,  but  like- 
wife  as  an  alterative  in  obftinate 
chronical  diforders.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  colocynth  in  the  dofe 
of  a few  grains,  a&s  with  great  ve- 
hemence, difordeis  the  body,  and 
fometimes  occalibns  a difeharge  of 
blood.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  corre&  its  virulence  by  the 
addition  of  acids,  aftringents,  and 
the  like;  thefe  may  leften  the  force 
of  the  colocynth,  but  no  other  wife 
than  might  be  equally  done  by  a re- 
du&ion  of  the  dofe.  The  belt  me- 
thod of  abating  its  virulence,  with- 
out diminifhing  its  purgative  virtue, 
feems  to  be  by  triturating  it  with 
gummy  farinaceous  fubftances,  or 
the  oily  feeds,  which,  without  ma- 
king any  alteration  in  the  colocynth 
itfelf,  prevent  its  refmous  particles 
from  cohering,  and  ftriking  upon 
the  membranes  of  the  inteftines,  f<> 
as  to  irritate,  inflame,  or  corrode 
them.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  fome 
of  the  purgative  pills,  and  the  ca- 
thartic extract  of  the  Ihops. 

« COLOMBO  radix.  Colombo; 
the  root  [-£■] 

« It  is  the  root  of  a certaiti  vege- 
table ; and  is  brought  from  Colom- 
bo in  Ceylon  in  the  form  of  knobs, 
having  a rough  furface,  ?wnd  confid- 
ing of  a cortical,  woody, .and  me- 
dullary lamina.  It  has  a difagree- 
ably  bitter  tafte,  au  aromatic  fla- 
vour; in  experiment  is  confiderably 
antifeptic,  and  particularly  effe&ual 
in  correcting  and  preventing  the  pu- 
tridity of  bile.  Abroad  it  is  much 
ufed  in  difeales  attended  with  bili- 
ous fymptoms,  particularly  in  cho- 
lera; and  13  faid  to  be  fometimes 
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very  effe&ual  in  other  cafes  of  vo- 
miting. Some  confider  it  as  very 
ufeful  in  dyfpepfia.  Half  a dram  of 
the  powder  is  given  repeatedly  in 
the  day.  Water  is  not  fo  complete 
a menltrimm  as'fpirits,  but  to  their 
united  action  it  yields  a flavoured 
extract  in  very  coniiderable  quan- 
tity.’ 

CONSOLIDvE  MA  JORIS,yf« 

Symphyti  majoris,  radix  : Symphyti 

confolida  majoris  C.  B.  Sy?//phyti 
cfficin.  -Lin.  Comfiey;  the  root. 

This  is  a rough  hairy  plant,  grow- 
ing wild  by  river-fides  and  in  wa- 
tery places.  The  roots  are  very 
large,  black  on  tke  outfide,  white 
within,  full  of  a vifcid  glutinous 
juice,  of  no  particular  tafte.  They 
agree  in  quality  with  the  roots  of 
althaea  ; with  this  difference,  that 
the  mucilage  of  confolida  is  fome- 
what  ftronger  bodied.  Many  ridi- 
culous hi  dories  of  the  confolidating 
virtues  of  this  plant  are  related  by 
authors. 

CONSOLIDA  MEDIA,  vide 
Bugula. 

CONSOLIDA  MINIMA,  vide 

Bellis  minor. 

CONTRAYERVA.  Dorjlenia 
contrayerva  Lin,  \_L.  E.~\ 

This  is  a knotty  root,  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  of  a reddifh  brown  colour 
externally,  and  pale  within  : long, 
tough,  {lender  fibres  {hoot  out  from 
all  fides  of  it ; thefe  are  generally 
loaded  with  fmall  round  knots.  This 
root  is  of  a peculiar  kind  of  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a fomewhat  aftringent, 
warm,  bitterifti  tafte,  with  a light 
and  fweetifti  kind  of  acrimony  when 
long  chewed  : the  fibres  have  little 
tafte  or  fmell ; the  tuberous  part 
therefore  fliould  be  alone  cbofen. 


I2<J 

Contrayerva  is  one  of  the  mil’deft  of 
thofe  fubftances  called  alexiphar- 
macs:  it  is  indifputably  a good  and 
ufeful  diaphoretic,  and  maybe  fafe- 
ly  given  in  much  larger  dofes  than 
the  common  praftice  is  accufto- 
med  to  exhibit  it  in.  Its  virtues 
are  extrafted  both  by  water  and 
rectified  fpirit,  and  do  not  arife  in 
evaporation  with  either : the  fpiri- 
tuous  tin&ure  and  extradft  tafte 
ftronger  of  the  root  than  the  aque- 
ous ones. 

‘ CONVALLARLE  radix  [E.] 
Convallaria  polygonaii  Lin . Solo- 
mon's feal ; the  roots. 

‘ The  root  of  this  common  plant 
.contains  a fweetifti  mucilage,  and 
has  been  ufed  in  form  of  poultice  in 
inflammations;  but  whether  this  or 
any  other  is  better  than  the  com- 
mon poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  is. 
doubted.  A decoftion  of  this  root 
in  milk  has  alfo  been  mentioned  in 
certain  cafes  of  hasmorrhagy.  The 
flowers,  berries,  and  leaves,  are  faid 
to  be  poifonous.’ 

COPAL,  fnppofed  by  fome  a 
mineral,  appears  to  be  a refin  ob- 
tained from  feveral  forts  of  large 
trees  growing  in  New  Spain.  This 
refin  is  brought  to  us  in  irregular 
lumps,  fome  tranfparcnt,  of  a yel- 
lowifli  or  browm  colour,  others 
femitranfparent  and  whitifh.  It 
has  never  come  into  ufe  as  a me- 
dicine, and  is  rarely  met  within  the 
{hops. 

CORALLINA:  Mufcttt  tnari- 
timus  five  corallina  offeinarmn  C.  B- 

Coralline,  or  fea  mofs. 

This  is  a branched  cretaceous  fub- 
ftance  of  a white  colour,  ‘ the  ha- 
bitation and  produ&ion  of  polypi/ 
growing  on  rocks,  and  fometimes 
on  the  {hells  of  fifties.  It  is  celebra- 
ted as  a vermifuge,  on  what  founda- 
X tioa 
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tion  I know  not : to  the.  tafte  it  is 
entirely  infipid. 


GO  R ALLIUM 

Red  coral  [/,.] 

This  is  alfo  a marine  produ&ion, 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  forego- 
ing. It  cannot  reafonably  be  look- 
ed upon  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a mere  abforbent;  as  fuch  it  enters 
the  officinal  crabs  claw  powder,  and 
is  fometimes  in  pradlice  directed  by 
itfelf. 


The  horns  boiled  in  water,  give 
out  an  emollient  nutritious  gaily. 
Burnt  to  whitenefs,  they  yield  an 
RUB  RUM.  earth,  employed  in  the  officinal  white 
decottion  [Z.j 


CORN  I friiftus  : Cor  vi  bortenfis 
marls  C.  B.  Corni  marls  Lin.  The 

Cornel  tree-,  its  fruit. 

This  fruit  is  moderately  cooling 
and  aftringent,  but  not  regarded  as 
an  article  of  the  materia  medica* 


CORIANDRlyi'w<?«:  Corlandri 
majoris  C.  B . Corlandri  Jativi  Lin . 
Coriander;  the  feed  \_L.  E.~\ 

Coriander  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  'differing  from  all  the  others 
of  that  clafs  in  producing  fpherical 
fefeds-  Thefe,  when  frefh,  have  a 
ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  which  im- 
proves by  drying,  and  becomes  fuf- 
ficiently  grateful ; the}r  are  recom- 
mended as  carminative  and  ftoma- 
chic.  They  are  an  ingredient  in  the 
officinal  compound  limp-water  and 
electuary  of  bayberries  [L'3 


CORNU  CERVI  [£.]  The 
flag  or  hart’s  horns. 

Many  extraordinary  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  thefe  horns,  and 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  animal,  in 
general : but  experience  gives  no 
countenance  to  them  ; nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  any  other  foundation 
than  the  great  timidity  of  the  hart, 
the  annual  renewal  of  his  horns,  and 
an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity; from  which  circmnftances  it 
was  inferred,  that  all  the  parts  of 
him  muil  be  proper  tor  intimida- 
ting the  enraged  Archeits,  renewing 
health  and  (Irength,  and  prolonging 
life..*  They1  are  to  be  conlidered  as 
of  the  fame  nature  with  bones,  and 
their  products  by  heat  are  tliofe  of 
ajplrhal  fubftances  in  general.  See 
Part  I.* 


COSTUS  [Z~]  Cojhis  Arabic  vs 
Lin.  A root  brought  from  the  Eafl- 
Indies.- 

Authors  mention  two  forts  of  co- 
flus,  fweet  and  bitter:  in  the  (hops 
we  feldom  meet  with  any  more  than, 
one,  the  cojhis  dulcis  ojjicinarum  C.B . 
The  root  is  about  the  fize  of  the 
finger ; and  confifts  of  a yellowifh 
woody  part  inclofcd  within  a whitifii 
bark : the  former  is  very  tough,  of 
no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte ; the 
cortical  part  brittle,  of  a warm,  bit- 
terifh,  aromatic  tafte,  and  an  agree- 
able fmell,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  violets  or  Florentine  orris. 
Coftus  is  faid  to  attenuate  vifcid 
humours,  to  promote  expectoration,, 
perfpiration,  and  urine.  At  prefent 
it  is  rarely  met  with  in  prefcription, 
and  not  often  in  the  fhops  ; in  mi- 
thridate,  theriaca,  and  the  confeftio 
paulina,  the  only  officinal  compofi- 
tions  it  is  directed,  in,  zedoary  fup- 
plies  its  place. 


COSTUS  HORTORUM,  vide 
Balsamita  mas. 


COTllLiE  FOETIDAi  folia: 
Ghanuemcli  foctidi  C.B.  Anthcmis 
cot u La  Lin.  Mayweed,  or  wild  cha- 
momile; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  among 
corn,  and  in  wafte  places.  In  ap- 
pearance it  refembles  fome  of  the 
garden  chamomiles,  but  is  eafily  di- 

ftinguifk- 
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ftinguifhablc  from  them  by  its  llrong 
fetid  feent.  It  is  rarely  or  never  ufed 
in  the  prefent  practice. 

CRA§SUL4i!y?t'(?  'Telephii  folia: 

Tchphii  vulgaris  C.  B.  Sedi  Ldldphii 
Lin.  Orpine;  the  leaves. 

This  is  a very  thick-leavcd  juicy 
plant,  not  unlike  the  houfcleeks.  It 
has  a mucilaginous  roughidi  tafle, 
and  hence  is  recommended  as 
emolient  and  aftringent,  but  ha3 
never  been  much  regarded  in  prac- 
tice. 

CREPITUS  LUPI,  vide  Ly- 

COPERDON. 

I 

CRETA  [A.  A.]  White  chalk. 

'This  is  an  earth,  folublc  in  vinegar 
and  the  lighter  acids,  fo  as  to  de- 
ftroy  every  fenfible  mark  of  their 
acidity.  This  earth  is  one  of  the 
molt  ufeful  of  the  abforbents,  and 
is  to  be  looked  upon  limply  as  fuch: 
the  altringent  virtues  which  fome 
attribute  to  it,  have  no  foundation, 
unlefs  in  fo  far  as  the  earth  is  fati- 
ated  with  acid,  with  wdiich  it  com- 
potes a faline  concrete  manifeftly 
fubaitringent.  It  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  julep  [A.],  a powder  and 
potion  [A.],  and  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  cardialgic  troches.  It  is 
employed  alfo  for  extricating  the 
volatile  fait  of  fal  ammoniac  [A.  A.] 

CRITHMI  folia  : Qrithmi  ft i\e 
feniculi  maritimi  rninoris  C.  B. 
Samphire  ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  wild  on  rocks, 
and  in  maritime  places  ; the  leaves 
are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fennel, 
$>ut  the  fegments  much  thicker  and 
(hotter  : their  fmell  refembles  that 
of  fmallage  ; the  tafte  is  warm,  bit  - 
terilh,  not  agreeable.  They  are 
faid  to  be  ftomachic,  aperient,  and 
diuretic. 

CROCUS  : Crocus  fativus  C.  B, 


et  Lin.  Saffron  ; the  chives,  or 
fleffiy  capillaments  growing  at  the 
end  of  the  piilil  of  the  flower,  care- 
fully picked  and  prefled  together 
into  cakes  £ A . A.j 

There  are  three  forts  of  faffron 
met  with  in  the  drops,  two  of 
which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our  own 
country  ; this  laft:  is  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  the  two  former,  from 
which  it  may  be  dillinguilhed  by 
its  blades  being  broader.  When  in 
perfection  it  is  of  a fiery  orange 
red  colour,  and  yields  & deep  yel- 
Jowilh  tincture  : it  llrould  be  chofen 
frefli,  not  above  a year  old,  in  clofe 
cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet  very 
moilt,  tough  and  firm  in  tearing, 
of  the  fame  colour  within  as  with- 
out, and  of  altrong,  acrid,  diflufive 
fmell. 

Saffron  is  a very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful aromatic  ; befides  the  virtues 
which  it  has  in  common  with  all 
the  bodies  of  that  clafs,  it  remark- 
ably exhilarates,  raifes  the  fpirits, 
and  is  defervedly  accounted  one  of 
the  highelt  cordials ; taken  in  large 
dofes,  it  is  faid  to  occafion  immo- 
derate mirth,  involuntary  laughter, 
and  the  ill  effects  whiqh  follow 
from  the  abufeof  fpirituous  liquors. 
This  medicine  is  particularly  fer- 
viceable  in  hyfteric  depreffiops  pro- 
ceeding from  a cold  caufe  or  ob- 
ftruction  of  the  uterine  fecretions, 
where  other  aromatics,  even  thofe 
of  the  more  generous  kind,  have 
little  effect.  Saffron  imparts  the 
w'hole  of  its  virtue  and  colour,  to 
rectified  fpirits  propf  fpirit,  w'ine, 
vinegar,  and  water : a tincture 

drawn  wuth  vinegar,  lofes  greatly 
of  its  colour  in  keeping  : the  wa- 
tery and  vinous  tinctures  are  apt 
to  grow  four,  and  then  lofe  their 
colour  alfo:  'that  made  in  pure  fpi- 
rit keeps  in  pefection  for  many 
years.  Its  officinal  preparations 
are,  a fpirituous  tincture  [A.],  a 
I 2 Villous 
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vinous  tin&ure,  and  fyrnp  [Z.]  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  cordial  con- 
fedion  [Z.]  the  pad oral  and  pare- 
go/ it  elixirs  [Z.],  and  fcveral  of  the 
aloetic  Compofttions.  ‘ It  was  late- 
ly given  in  the  Edinburgh  Infir- 
mary by  Dr  Henry  Cullen,  even  to 
t-he  extent  of  half  a;r  ounce  a-day, 
in  fcveral  hy  fieri  cal  cafes,  without 
any  fenfible  effed  whatever.’ 

CUBEBiE  [Z.  E.~\  Piper  cu- 
be!) a Lin.  Cubehs. 

Cubebs  are  a fruit  brought  from 
the  Eafl  Indies.  This  fiuit  has  a 
great  rcfcmblancc  to  pepper.  The 
principal  difference  diflinguifhable 
by  the  eye,  is  that  each  cubeb  is 
fuvnifhed  with  a long  (lender  italic 
< whence  they  are  called  by  fome 
piper  caudatum.)  In  aromatic 
warmth  and  pungency,  cubcbs  are 
far  inferior  to  pepper.  They  are 
an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and 
theriaca,  [Z] 

CUCUMERISHORTENSIS, 
Jem ni:  Cucume/is  faiivx  Lin.  Gar- 
den cucumbers ; the  feeds. 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds ; they  are 
lefs  apt  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping 
than  the  others  of  that  clals. 

CUCUMERIS  AGRESTIS 
fudut  : Cucumcris  fylvejris  ajinini 
Jrfti  G.  B.  Motnordic x clatcrii  Lir. 
Wild  cucumber  ; the  fruit  [Z.  Z._j 

This  plant,  found  wild  in  foreign 
countries*  is  with  us  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Its  principal  botanic  dif- 
ference from  the  former,  is  the 
fmalliufs  of  its  fruit,  which  is  no 
bigger  than  a Spaivi'.h  olive  : when 
ripe,  it  burfts  on  a little  touch,  and 
(beds  its  feeds  with  violence,  and 
hence  was  named  by  the  Greeks  ela- 
terium.  This  name  is  applied  like- 
wife  to  the  fecnle  of  the  juice  of  the 
f-uit  [Z.],  the  only  preparation  of 
the  plant  made  ufe  ol  in  medicine. 
* The  juice,  on  handing,  feparates 


into  the  fecule,  which  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  a watery  fluid  which 
fwims  above.  The  clear  part  may 
be  decanted  off,  and  the  reft  of  the 
liquid  drained  off  by  cotton  threads 
hung  over  the  fides  of  the  veffel 
aiding  like  fvphons.  rI  he  feciue 
may  be  farther  dried  by  the  fun,  or 
a flow  heat.’  Elaterium  is  a llrong 
cathartic',  and  very  often  operates 
alfo  upwards.  Two  or  three  grains 
are  accounted  in  moft  calcs  a fuf- 
ficcnt  dofe.  Simon  I’aulli  relates 
fome  inftances  of  the  good  effeds 
of  this  purgative  in  dropfles  : but 
cautions  piaditioners  not  to  have 
recourfe  to  it  till  after  milder  me- 
dicines have  proved  ineffedual;  to 
which  caution  we  heartily  fuferibe. 
Medicines  indeed  in  general,  which 
ad  with  violence  in  a fmali  dofe, 
require  the  utmoft  fkill  to  manage 
them  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fafety : to  which  may  be  added', 
that  the  various  manners  of  making 
thefe  kinds  of  preparations,  asprac- 
tifed  by  different  hands,  muft  needs 
vary  their  power. 

CUCURBITJE  Jmen;  Cucur- 
bita oblong# , fiore  albo,  folio  violli 
C.  B.  Cucurbit x lagenarix  Lin. 

The  gourd  ; its  feeds. 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  '1  hey  u- 
nite  with  water  by  trituration  into 
an  emulfion,  and  yield  to  the  prels 
a foft  infipid  oil,  and  poflefs  the 
general  virtues  of  unduous  fub- 
ftance3. 

CUMINUM,  vide  Cymisum. 

CUPRESSI  fr  ufiui  : Cupreffi 

fempervirentis  Lilt.  The  cyprcfs 
tree  ; its  fruit. 

This  is  a tall  tree  growing  wild 
in  the  warmer  climates.  The  fruit 
is  a ftrong  aftringent  ; and  in  fome 
places  frequently  ufed  as  fuch  : A- 
mong  us  it  is  very  rarely  employed. 
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ond  not  often  met  with  in  the 
ihops. 

CUPRUM  [L.  E.]  Copper. 

The  preparations  of  copper  are 
'violently  emetic,  and  therefore  very 
rarely  exhibited  internally.  Some 
■have  ventured  upon  a folution  of  a 
grain  or  two  of  the  metal  in  vege- 
table acids,  and  obferve,  that  it  acts 
almoft  as  foon  as  received  into  the 
ilomach,  fo  as  to  be  of  good  ufc  for 
occafidningpoifonous  fubflances  that 
have  been  [wallowed,  to  be  immedi- 
ately thrown  up  again.  Boerhaave 
recommends  a faturatcA  folution  of 
this  metal  in  volatile  alkaline  fpi- 
rits,  as  a medicine  of  great  fervice 
in  diforders  proceeding  from  an 
acid,  weak,  cold,  phlegmatic  caufe: 
if  three  drops  of  this  tincture  be 
taken  every  morning  with  a glafs  of 
mead,  and  the  dofe  doubled  every 
day  to  twenty-four  drops,  it  proves 
(he  fays)  aperient,  attenuating, 
warming,  and  diuretic:  he  allures 
us,  that  by  this  means  he  cured  a 
confirmed  afeites,  and  that  the  urine 
run  out  as  from  an  open  pipe  ; but 
at  the  fame  time  acknowledget, 
that  upon  trying  the  fame  medicine 
on  others,  it  failed  him.  He  like- 
wife  recommends  other  preparations 
of  copper,  as  of  wonderful  efficacy 
iri  certain  kinds  of  ill  habits,  weak- 
nefa  of  the  Ilomach,  Sec.  but  we 
cannot  think  the  internal  ufe  of  this 
metal  commendable,  or  even  fafe. 
Phyficians  in  general  feem  to  be  a- 
greed,  that  it  has  really  a virulent 
quality ; and  too  many  examples 
are  met  with  of  fatal  confequences 
enfuing  upon  eating  food  that  had 
been  dreft  in  copper  veffids  not  well 
cleaned  from  the  ruft  which  they 
had  contracted  by  lying'  in  the  air. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  bad  that 
acid  liquors,  or  even  water,  defigned 
for  internal  ufe,  be  not  fsffered  to 
ftand  long  in  veflels  made  of  cop- 
jper ; othewife  they  will  diflblvc  fo 


much  of  the  metals  as  will  give  them 
difagreeable  qualities.  Hence  in 
the  diftillation  of  limple  waters  with 
copper  (tills,  the  lalt  runnings,  which 
arc  manifeltly  acid,  have  frequently 
proved  emetic.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  whilll  weak  acid  liquors  are 
kept  boiling  in  copper  veflels,  they 
do  not  feem  to  diflolve  any  of  the 
metal  ; but  if  fuffeted  to  remain  in 
them  for  the  fame  length  of  time 
without  boiling,  they  become  not- 
ably impregnated  with  the  copper. 
Hence  the  confectioners,  by  ikilful 
management,  prepare  the  mo  ft  acid 
fvvups  in  copper  veflels  without  gi- 
ving them  any  ill  taile  from  the 
metal. 

* The  chief  preparations  of  copper 
are,  the  blue  vitriol,  verdigris,  and 
cuprum  ammoniacuin.  The  blue 
vitriol  is  recommended  by  fome 
as  a ufeful  emetic,  particularly  in 
cafes  of  incipient  phthifis  with  a 
view  of  refolving  tubercles.  It  is 
fometimes  employed  as  an  afliin- 
gent  and  efchaiotic;  and  verdigris 
is  ufed  in  form  of  ointment  in  cer- 
tain 'ulcrrations,  as  tinea,  &c.  The 
cuprum  ammoniacum  is  recom- 
mended in  cpilepfy.’ 

% 

CURCUMA  [ E.  j Curcuma, 
longa  L.in.  Timneric. 

Turmeric  is  a root  brought  from 
the  Ealt Indies,  * where, it  is  ufed  not 
only  in  medicine,  but  for  colouring 
and  feafoning  food,  as  rice,  &c.’  It 
is  internally  of  a deep  lively  yellow 
or  faffron  colour,  which  it  readily 
imparts  to  watery  liquors,  It  has 
an  agreeable,  wcakfmell,  and  a bi t - 
tcrifh  fomewhat  warm  tafle.  Tur- 
meric is  efleemed.  aperient  and  em- 
managogue,  and  of  lingular  efficacy 
in  the  jaundice.  It  tyiges  the  u- 
rine  of  a faffron  colour. 

CUSCU  PA.  Cufcuia  Europ  ca 
Lir..  Dodder. 

Thisris  of  the  clafsof  plants  cail- 
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ed  parafitical,  or  which  grow  out 
from  the  body  of  others  : it  has  no 
leaves,  con fi fling  only  of  a number 
of  juicy  filaments  matted  together. 
There  are  two  forts  of  it,  cufcuta 
major  C.  B.  which  grows  common- 
ly in  heaths  on  furzes,  nettles,  &c. 
and  likcwife  in  fields  of  flax  and 
other  manured  plants;  and  the  cuf- 
cuta minor , or  cpithymum  of  the  fame 
author,  fo  called  from  its  being 
found  only  upon  thyme.  This  la!t 
is  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe,  and 
is  ufually  brought  from  Leghorn 
and  Turkey,  with  tops  and  Hulks  of 
thyme  amongft  it.  Epithymum 
has  a pretty  ftrong  fmell,  and  rough- 
ifh  fomevvhat  pungent  fubtile  tafle. 
Its  virtues  remain  as  yet  to  be  de- 
termined : the  ancients  ranked  it 
among  cathartics ; bnt  thofe  who 
have  given  it  in  that  intention  have 
been  generally  difappointed. 

‘ CURSUTiE  radix:  Yellow 

gentian^  the  root. 

<This  foreign  root  has  a very  bitter 
tafle,  feems  to  be  a mere  variety  of 
the  gentian,  and  is  ufed  b^  fome  in 
dyfpepfia.’ 

CYANI  fores:  Cyani fegetum 

C.B.  Centurece  cyani  Lin.  Blue- 
bottle ; the  flowers. 

This  is  a common  weed  among 
corn.  The  flowers  are  of  an  ele- 
gant blue  colour,  which,  if  carefully 
and  haftily  dried,  they  retain  for  a 
confiderable  time.  As  to  their  vir 
tues,  the  prefent  practice  cxpedls 
not  any  from  them  ; notwithftand- 
ing  they  have  been  formerly  cele- 
brated againil  the  bites  of  poifonous 
animals,  contagious  difeafes,  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  and  many  other 
aiftempers^ 

CYCL  AMEN, vide  Arth  anita. 

CYDONIAMALA,  eorumque 
fin:  in  a ; Fruftus  Cotonca  mali  f.  B. 


Pyri  cydoriete  Lin.  The  quince- 
tree  ; the  fruit  and  its  feeds  [£,.  E.~\ 
Qmnces  have  a very  auftere  acid 
tafle  : taken  in  fmall  quainttiy,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  reftrain  vomiting, 
and  alvine  fluxes;  and  more  libe- 
rally, to  loofenthe  belly.  The  feeds 
abound  with  a mucilaginous  fub- 
flance  of  no  particular  tafle,  which 
they  readily  impart  to  watery  li- 
quors: an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick,  and  ropy  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  A fyrup  of 
the  fruit  and  mucilage  of  the  feeds 
[L.]  are  kept  in  the  lhops. 

CYMINI  femen  : Cy mini  fe mine 
longiors  C.  B-  Pcenicuit  oriental’.: 
cumint  djfti  Tours:.  Cumins  cymini 
Lin.  Cummin  ; the  feeds  \_L.  £.3 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
in  appearance  refembling  fennel, 
but  much  fmaller ; the  fe^ds  are 
brought  chiefly  from  Sicily  and 
Malta.  Cummin  feeds  have  a bit- 
terifh  warm  tafle,  accompanied  with 
an  aromatic  flavour,  not  of  the  moll 
agreeable  kind.  They  are  account- 
ed good  carminatives,  but  not  very 
often  made  ufe  of.  An  eflential  oil 
of  them  is  kept  in  the  (hops,  and 
they  give  name  to  a plafter  and  ca- 
taplalrn  (\£,J 

CYNOGLOSSI  radix:  Cytio- 
glojfs  majors r vulgaris  C.  B.  Cyno  ■ 
glcffi  officinalis  Lin.  Iioundftongue  ; ' 
the  root. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  hi 
fliape  thought  to  refemble  a tongue, 
whence  its  name  ; they  are  clothed 
with  a whitifh  down  : it  grows  wild 
in  fhady  lanes.  The  roots  have  a 
rank  difagreeable  fmell,  and  rough 
bitterifh  tafle,  covered  with  a glu- 
tinous fweetifhncfs.  The  virtues  of 
this  root  are  very  doubtful : it  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  narcotic, 
and  by  fome  to  be  virulently  fo : 
others  declare,  that  it  has  no  virtue 
of  this  kind,  and  look  upon  it  as  a 

mere 
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merer'  glutinous  ailringent.  The 
grefent  pradice  takes  no  notice  of 
it  in  any  intention. 

CYNOSB ATI  fruflus  : RofJ 
fylveflris  vulgaris  jlore  odorato  incar- 
nato  C.  B.  Rofje.  canina  Lin.  The 
wild  briar,  dog-rofe,  or  hip-tree  ; 
its  fruit  [£•] 

This  bufli  grows  wild  in  hedges 
throughout  England.  The  flowers 
have  a pleafant  fmell;  but  fo  weak, 
that  Parkinfon  and  others  have  na- 
med the  plant  roj'a  fylveflris  inodora  : 
a water  diddled  from  them  fmells 
agreeably.-  The  fruit  or  hips  con- 
tain a fourifh  fweetilh  pulp  ; with  a 
rough  prickly  matter  inclofing  the 
;feeds,  from  which  the  pulp  ought  to 
be  carefully  feparated  before  it  is 
taken  internally  : the  Wirtemberg 
.college  obferves,  that  ifrom  a ne- 
gled  of  this  caution,  the  pulp  of 
hips  fometimes  occafions  a pruritus 
■and  uneafinefs  about  the  anus;  and 
I have  known  the  eonferve  of  it  to 
excite  violent  vomiting.  The  con- 
serve is  the  only  officinal  prepara- 
tion of  this  -fruit. 

CYPERI  LONGI  radix:  Cy 

peri  or  dor  at i radio:  longa,Jive  cyperi 
otp.^inarum  C.  B.  Cypari  longi  Lin* 
Long  Cyperus  ; the  root. 

This  is  a plant  of  the  gramini- 
folious  kind  ; it  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  in  marfliy  places  in  England; 
the  roots  have  been  generally  bt  ought 
to  us  from  Italy.  This  root  is  long, 
llender,  crooked,  and. full  of  knots  ; 
outwardly  of  a dark  brown,  or 
blackifh  colour,  inwardly  whitifh  ; 
of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  agree- 
able warmtalle  : both  the  taile  and 
fmell  are  improved  by  moderate  ex- 
ficcation.  Cyperus  is  accounted  a 
good  ftomachic  and  errminative, 
but  at  prefent  very  little  regarded. 

D ACT  YU  : Frudus  Palma 
major'll*  C.  B.  Pheenich  dadjlifo- 
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ra  Lin.  Dates:  a half -dried  fruit, 
about  the  ffiape  of  of  an  acorn,  but 
generally  larger,  confi  si  ing  of  a fweet 
pulpy  part  and  a hard  done  : the 
belt  are  brought  from  Tunis.  They 
were  formerly  ufed  in  peftoral  de- 
codtions;  and  fuppofed,  befides  their 
emollient  and  incranating  virtue,  to 
have  a fight  aftringency. 

D AUCI C RET  1 C I /omen:  Bau - 
cifoliis  fkniculi  tcmujjimii  C.  B.  A- 
thawant.c  Cretenfis  l An.  Candy  car- 
rot, or  carrot  of  Crete;  the  feeds  [Z..J 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
growingwild  in  the  Levant  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe.  The  feeds, 
which  are  brought  from  Crete,  have 
a warm  biting  tafte,  and  a not  difa- 
grceable  aromatic  fmell.  They  arc 
carminative,  and  laid  to  be  diu- 
retic, but  at  prefent  little  otherwife 
ufed  than  as  ingredients  in  the  mi- 
thridate  and  theciaca. 

DAUCI  SYLVESTR1S fertien: 

PaJlinacje  fylvejlris  tenuifolhe  Diof- 
coridis,  vel  dauci  officinartitn  C.  B. 
Baud  carotxJJn.  Wild  carrot ; the 
feed  [£.] 

This  is  common  in  pafture 
grounds  and  fallow  fields  through- 
out England.  The  feeds  poflefs  the 
virtues  of  thofe  cif  the  daucus  Cre- 
ticus,  in  ?.n  inferior  degree  ; and 
haveoften  fupplied  their  place  in  the 
flops,  and  been  themfelves  fup- 
plied by  the  feeds  of  the  garden 
carrot : thefe  lall  are  in  warmth  and 
flavour,  the  weakeft  of  the  three ; 
the  feeds  of  the  Candy  carrot  are 
much  the  firongeft. 

DENT  IS  I,  EG  N I S/re  Far  ay- 
aci  folia : Bentis  leonis  latiore  folio , 
et  augufliore  folio  C.  B.  Leontodon- 
tis  t araxaci  ‘Lin.  Dandelion  ; the 
leaves  [2?.^ 

This  plant  is  common  in  fields 
and  uncultivated  places  ; it  has  fe- 
veral  narrow  dentated  leaves  lying 
on  the  ground,  with  a fleuder  naked 
1 4 (talk 
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{talk  fultaining  ft  yellow  flower.  The 
root,  leaves,  and  llalk,  contain  a 
bitter  milky  juice  : they  promife  to 
be  of  ufe  as  aperient  and  detergent 
medicines,  and  have  fometimes  been 
directed  in  this  intention  with  good 
fuccefs.  Boerhaave  efteems  them  ca- 
pable, if  duly  continued,  of  refol- 
ving  almoft  all  kinds  of  coagula- 
tions, anijl  opening  very  obttinate 
obftrudtions  of  the  vilcera. 

DIAPENSI  A,  vide  Sanicula. 

DICTAMNUS  ALBUS,  vide 
Traxinella. 

DICTAMNI  CRETICI  folia : 

Origani  Cretici  latifolii  tomentofi 
' Tourn . Origani  dittarnni  Lin.  Dit- 
tany of  Crete  [A.  ~) 

This  is  a kind  of  origanum  faid 
to  grow  plentifully  in  the  ifland  of 
Candy,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 
Ivlorea  : it  has  been  found  hardy  e- 
nough  to  bear  the  ordinary  winters 
of  our  own  climate.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  in  ufe  with 
us,  come  from  Italy.  The  bell 
fort  are  well  covered  over  with  a 
thick  white  down,  and  now  and 
then  intermixed  with  purplifh  flow- 
ers.- In  fffiell  and  talle,  they  fome- 
what  refemble  lemon  thyme , but 
have  more  of  an  aromatic  flavour,  as 
well  as  a greater  degree  of  pungen- 
cy ; when  freih,  they  yield  a confi- 
derable  quantity  of  an  excellent  ef- 
fential  oil.  They  are  ingredients  in 
the  pulvis  £ myrrha , fptcies  efcordio, 
witkridate » and  theriaca  [Z,.] 

DIGITALIS  folia:  Digitalis 
purpurea  folio  afpero  C.  B.  Digit?- 
lis  purpurea  Lin.  I'ox  glove;  the 
leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  and 
on  uncultivated  heaths  : the  elegant 
appearance  of  its  purple  flowers 
(which  hang  in  fpik.es  along  one  fide 
of  the  llalk  J has  gained  it  a place  in 


fome  of  our  gardens.  *The  leaves 
have  been  ftrongly  recommended, 
externally  againft  fcrophulous  tu- 
mours; and  likewife  internally,  in 
epileptic  diforders  : what  fervice 
they  maybe  capable  of  doing  iri 
tliefe  cafes,  we  have  no  experience. 
Several  examples  are  mentioned  by 
medical  writers  of  their  occalioning 
violent  vomiting,  hypercatharfes, 
and  difordering  the  whole  conftitu- 
tion  ; infomuch  that  Boerhaave  ac- 
counts them  poifonous.  Their  talle 
is  bitter  and  very  naufeous. 

‘ An  infufion  of  two  drams  of 
the  leaf  in  a pint  of  water  given  in 
half-ounce  doles  every  two  hours  or 
fo,  till  it  begin  to  puke  or  purge, 
is  recommended  in  dropfy,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  brealt.  It  is  far  I 
to  have  produced  an  evacuation  of 
water  fo  copious  and  hidden,  in  af- 
cites,  by  ftool  and  urine,  that  the 
comprefiion  of  bandages  was  found 
neceffary.  The  plentiful  ufe  of  di- 
luents is  Ordered  during  its  opera- 
tion. The  remedy,  however,  is 
inadmiffible  in  very  weakly  pa-, 
tients.’ 

‘ DOLICHI  PRURIENTIS 

Lin.  pubes  legutuims  rigida.  Cow- 
hage;  the  rigid  down  of  the  pod 

W 

‘ The  dolichos,  on  account  of  the 
fpiculae  of  the  feed-bag,  excites, 
when  touched,  a very  uneafy  itch- 
ing. Thefe  fpiculae  have  been  long 
ufed  in  South  America  in  cafes  of 
worms ; and  have  of  late  been  fre- 
quently employed  in  Britain.  The 
fpicnlas  of  one  pod  mixed  with  fy- 
rup  or  molafles,  and  taken  in  the 
morning  falling,  is  a dofe  for  an 
adult.  The  worms  are  faid  to  ap- 
pear with  the  fecond  or  third  dofe, 
and  by  means  of  a purge  in  fome 
cafes  the  llools  are  faid  to  havecon- 
fliled  almoft  entirely  of  worms.  No 
bad  confequence  from  this  remedy  hji 
taken  notice  of.’ 
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DORQNICI  ROMANI  ™- 

dix  : Doronici  radice  J'corpii  C.  B . 
Doronici pardalianches  Lin.  Roman 
wolfsbane ; the  root. 

This  grows  fpontaneoufly  on  the 
Alps,  and  in  fundry  places  of  Ger- 
many. It  has  been  greatly  difputed 
whether  this  plant  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  poifonous  or  falatary 
ones  : we  fiiall  not  here  enter  into 
this  Co ! 1 trover fy  ; obfcrving  only, 
that  all  the  intentions  it  has  been 
recommended  for  may  certainly  be 
anfwered  by  other  medicines  of  no 
leis  efficacy,  and  known  to  be  inno- 
cent ; and  that  therefore  the  life  of 
doronicum  may  be  very  reafonably 
laid  alide  : id  this  we  are  warrant- 
ed by  common  practice,  which  has 
not  lor  a long  time  paid  any  regard 
to  it. 

DORONICI  GERMANIC  I, 

feu  Arnica  \_E.~]  flores  ct  radix : 
Dot  otiici  plantaginis  alterius  C-  B. 
Ar  ’ ica  Montana  Lin.  German  leo- 
pardfbane;  the  flowers  and  root 
!>'  ] ..  . 

* 1 his  plant  grows  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Jt  has  an  acrid 
bitter  talle;  and  when  bruifed  emits 
a pungent  odour,  that  excites  fnee- 
zmg;  on  which  account  the  coun- 
try people  in  fome  parts  of  Germany 
idc  it  in  fluff,  and  fmoke  it  like  to 
bacco.  It  has  been  called  panacea 
lapforutn , from  its  alleged  efficacy  in 
effufions  and  fuffufionsof  blood  from 
falls,  bruifes,  &c.  It  has  been 
mentioned  in  certain  fymptomatic 
Hates  of  dyfpncea,  amenorrhoea,  and 
jaundice,  as.likewife  ingout,  nephri- 
tis calculofa,  See.  It  is  faid  to  pof- 
fefs  confiderabje  antifeptic  powers. 
Of  late  it  has  been  chiefly  taken  no- 
tice of  in  paralytic  affeftions,  as  he- 
miplegia and  amauraiis,  and  in  va- 
rious convulfive  and  fpafmodic  dif- 
orders.  A pint  of  the  infufion  from 
a dram  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  flow- 
ers is  taken  in  the  day.  It  fome- 


times  pukes,  fweats,  and  proves  diu- 
retic. Frequently,  however,  it  pro- 
duces no  fenflble  evacuations.  Some 
patients  are  faid  to  feel,  during  its 
ufe,  (hooting  pains  and  eleclric  like 
fliocks  in  the  parts  affedted.’ 

DRACONTIUM : Dracttncu- 
lus  polyphyllui  C.  B.  Arum  polypbyl- 
lum  Ricini.  Ari  draeunculi  Lin. 
Dragon’s  or  the  many-leaved  a- 
rum. 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens.  It 
has  lcarce  any  other  medical  differ- 
ence from  the  common  arum , than 
being  in  all  its  parts  fomewhat  more 
pungent  and  acrimonious. 

DRAKENA,  vide  Contra- 

YERVA. 

DULCAMARAS,  feu  amara- 

dulcis,  folani  lignofi , hsrba,  radix: 
Solani  Jeandentis  feu  dulcamara  C.  B. 
Solan  dulcamara  Lin.  Bitterfwcet, 
or  woody  nightfliade  ; the  herb  and 
roots  [A.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moifl: 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  bufhes 
with  woody  brittle  Ilalks.  The 
talle  of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as  the 
name  of  the  plant  expreffes,  is  both, 
bitter  and  fweet ; the  bitternefs  be- 
ing ftrfl:  perceived,  and  the  fweet- 
nels  afterwards.  They  are  com- 
mended as  deobftruents,  for  refol- 
ving  coagulated  blood,  &c.  and  are 
faid  to  occafion  generally  fome  con- 
fiderable  evacuation  by  fweat,  urine, 
or  ltool,  particularly  the  latter. 

EBULI  folia, cortex, radix:  Satn- 
bttci  humilis five  ebuli  C.  B.  Sarnbu- 
ci  ebuli  Lin.  Dwarf  elder,  or 
danewort  ; '■  the  root,  bark,  and 
leaves. 

This  plant  grows  .wild  in  fome 
counties  of  England ; but  about 
London  js  rarely  met  with,  unlfcfs 
in  gardens : the  eye  diilinguifhcs 
little  difference  betwixt  it  and  the 
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elder  tree,  except  in  the  fize;  the 
Alder  being  a pretty  large  tree,  and 
the  dwarf  elder  only  an  herb  three 
or  four  feet  high.  The  leaves,  roots, 
and  bark  of  cbulus  have  a naufeous, 
{harp,  bitter  talk,  and  a kind  of 
acrid  ungrateful  fmell : they  are  all 
ftrong  cathartics,  and  as  fuch  are 
recommended  in  dropfies,  and  other 
cafes  where  medicines  of  that  kind 
are  indicated.  The  bark  of  the  root 
is  faid  to  be  ftrongeft ; the  leaves  the 
weakeft.  But  they  are  all  toochur- 
Ji{h  medicines  for  general  ufe : they 
fometimes  evacuate  violently  up- 
wards, almolt  always  naufeate  the 
ftomach,  and  occafion  great  un- 
eafinefs  of  the  bowels.  By  boil- 
ing, they  become  (like  the  other 
draftics)  milder,  and  more  fafe  in 
operation.  Fcrnelius  relates,  that 
by  long  codtion  they  entirely  lofe 
tlieir  purgative  virtue.  The  ber- 
ries of  thi6  plant  are  likewife  pur- 
gative, but  lefs  virulent  than  the 
other  parts.  A rob  prepared  from 
them  may  be  given  to  the  quantity 
of  an  ounce  as  a cathartic  ; and  in 
/mailer  ones  as  an  aperient  and  de- 
cbffruent  in  chronic  diforders  : in 
this  laft  intention,  it  is  faid  by  Hal- 
ier to  be  frequently  ufed  in  Swif- 
ierland,  m the  dofe  of  a dram. 

ELAT1NES  folia:  Linar:*  ft- 
getam  nummular  tx  Jclio  non  villofo 
To  urn.  Anlir  r hint  ela  tires  Lin. 

Jpltiellin,  or  female  fpeedwell ; the 
leaves. 

This  is  a low  creeping  plant, 
growing  wild  in  corn-fields.  I he 
leaves  have  a very  bitter  rough  rfh 
taile.  They,  were  formerly  account- 
ed excellent  vulnerarics,  and  of 
great  ufe  for  cleanfing  and  healing 
old  ulcers  and  fpreading  cancerous 
fores  : fome  have  recommended 

them  internally  in  leprous  and  fero- 
phulous  diforders  ; as  alfo  in  hydro- 
pic cafes.  It  gives  name  to  one  of 
She  officinal  gurneys  ££•]} ; tut  the 


plapt  itfelf  is  never  ufed  in  the  pre- 
sent practice,  and  this  preparation 
of  it  is  in  no  great  efteem. 

ELEMI : Atnyris  efemtfcra , Lin. 
Gum  elemi. 

This  is  a re  fin  brought  from  the 
SpanifhWeft  Indies,  and  fometimes 
from  the  Ealt  Indies,  in  long  roun- 
difh  cakes,  generally  wrapped  up  in 
jlag  leaves.  The  bell  fort  is  foftifh, 
fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a pale 
whitifh  yellow  Colour,  inclining  a 
little  to  gieenifli,  of  a llrong  not 
unpleafant  fmell.  It  almoft  totally 
diflolves  in  pure  fpirit,  and  fends 
over  fome  part  of  its  fragrance  a- 
long  with  this  mcnftruurn  in  diflil- 
lation:  diftilled  with  water,  it  yields 
a confiderable  quantity  of  pale  co- 
loured. thin,  fragrant  effential  oil. 
This  refin  gives  name  to  one  of  the 
officinal  unguents,  and  is  at  prefent 
fcarce  any  other  wife  made  ufe  of ; 
though  it  is  certainly  preferable  for 
internal  purposes  to  iome  others 
which  are  held  in  greater  efteem. 

ELEOSELINUM,  vide  A- 

nuM. 

EI.EUTHERIJE  feu  Cafe  aril- 
lx  cortex.  \_L.E.~\  Crotontis  Cafcartl- 
IxLin.  (Jafearilia;  a^bark  faid  to  be 
imported  into  Europe  from  one  of 
the  Bahama  iffimds  called  Jilatkeria » 
in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled  up  into 
fhovt  quills,  about  an  inch  in  width, 
pretty  much  refembling  in  appear- 
ance the  Pt  rut:  anus  cortex,  but  of  a 
paler  brown  colour  on  the  infide, 
lefs  compadt,  and  more  friable. 

Its  talk  is  bitterer,  yet  lefs  diT- 
agrecable,  and  lefs  rough  than  that 
of  the  Peruvian  berk;  with  a con- 
fiderably  greater  fiiare  of  aromatic 
pungency  and  heat:  the  thin. out- 
ward flan,  which  is  of  a whitifh  co- 
hmr,  has  no  talk.  It  is  eafily  flam- 
mable, and  yields,  whilft  burning  a 
very  fragrant  lmcll : this  peculiar 

■ property 
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property  diftinguilhes  the  eleutheria 
from  all  other  known  barks. 

Stifferus  feeins  to  have  been  the 
firft:  that  employed  th z cortex  eleu- 
therise  as  a medicine,  in  Europe  He 
relates  (in  his  Aft.  labor  at.  chym. 
pyblilhed  in  the  year  1693)  that  he 
received  this  aromatic  bark  from 
England  ; and  that  fome  time  after 
it  was  fold  at  Brunfwick  for  Peru- 
vian bark  : that  a tin&ure  of  it  in 
alkalized  vinous  fpirits,  or  dulcified 
alkaline  ones,  proved  carminative 
and  diuretic,  and  did  confiderable 
fervice  in  arthritic,  fcorbutic,  and 
calculous  cafes ; and  that,  if  taken 
immediately  after  meals,  it  affected 
the  head  a little.  Eleutheria  was 
foon  after  employed  by  Apirtus  in 
an  epidemic  fever  which  raged  in 
fome  part  of  Norway  in  1 694  and 
1695  ; this  difeaie,  which  at  firft 
had  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary 
intermittent,  at  length  was  accom- 
panied with  petechial  fpots.  The 
common  alexipharmacs  and  fudori- 
iics  were  found  ineffectual ; but  the 
powder  or  extract  of  thisbark,  join- 
ed with  them,  proved  fuccefsful, 
even  after  petechiae  had  come  forth: 
dvfenteries  fucueeding  the  fever, 
were  removed  by  the  feme  medicine. 
During  the  ufe  of  the  eleutheria, 
the  patient  generally  fweated  plenti- 
fully, without  lofs  of  ftrength,  or 
other  inconvenience:  tlie  belly  was 
likewife  kept  ppen  ; thofe  who  did 
not  fvveat,  had  three  or  four  ftools  a- 
day:  where  the  menflrual  or  hse- 
morrhoidal  fluxes  were  fupprefled  at 
the  beginning  of  the  diforder,  thejr 
generally,  upon  the  ufe  of  this  me- 
dicine, re-appeared.  Among  the 
Ge  rmans,  the  eleutheria  is  at  pre- 
fent  in  very  great  efteem,  and  fre- 
quently employed  again  ft  common 
iutermittents,  in  preference  to  the 
Peruvian  bark,  as  being  lefs  fubjeCt 
to  fome  inconveniences  which  the 
latter,  on  account  of  its  great  aftrin- 
gency,  is  apt  to  occafion : it  i^  alfo 


given,  with  good  fuccefs,  in  flatu- 
lent colics,  internal  liaemorrhagies, 
dyfenteries,  the  diarrhoeae  of  acute 
fevers,  and  other  like  diforders. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  French  aca- 
demy found  this  bark  of  excellent 
fervice  in  an  epidemic  dyfentery  in 
the  year  1719;  in  which  ipecacu- 
anha proved  ineffectual:  Mr  Boul- ' 
due  obferved,  that  this  laft  left  a 
lownefs  and  weaknefs  of  ftomach* 
which  continued  for  a long  time* 
whilit  eleutheria  foon  raifed  the 
fliength,  and  promoted  appetite. 
Among  us  the  ufe  of  this  bark  Ir* 
not  yet  fo  general  as  it  feems  to  de- 
ferve  : infulions  of  it  are  fometimes 
directed  for  promoting  expectora- 
tion. 

END IV IE  radix,  folia  : Intyli 
fa  tit) a tat  folia:  C.  B.  Cicborei  en- 
div'hv  L 'tn . Endive  ; the  roots  and 

leaves. 

Endive  is  raifed  in  gardens  for  cu- 
linary" ufe.  it  is  a gentle  cooler  and 
aperient,  nearly  of  the  fame  quality 
with  the  cichorium.  The  feeds  are 
ranked  among  the  four  lefler  cold 
feeds. 

ENULvE  CAMPANfE  feu  He- 

lenii  radix  : After  is  ovmium  maxhni 
Tourn . EnuL-e  Helenii  Lin.  Ele- 
campane; the  root  [ ' L . E.~\ 

This  is  a very  large  downy  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  moift  rich 
foils.  The  root,  efpecially  when 
dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic 
finell  : its  tafte,  on  firft.  chewing,  is 
glutinous,  and  as  it  were  fomewhat 
rancid  ; in  a little  time  it  difeovers  , 
aii  aromatic  bitterncTs,  which  by 
degrees  becomes  ronfiderably  acrid 
and  pungent.  Elecampane  root 
polfeffes  the  general  virtues  of  alexi- 
pharmacs:  it  is  principally  recom- 
mended for  promoting  ' expeCto- 
ration  in  humoral  althmas  and 
coughs:  liberally  taken,  it  is  laid  to 
excite  urine,  and  loofen  the  bclhr. 

Iu 
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In  fome  parts  of  Germany,  large 
quantities  of  this  root  are  candied, 
ai.d  ufed  as  a ftdmachic,  for  ftrength- 
ening  the  tone  of  the  vifeera  in  ge- 
neral, and  for  attenuating  tenacious 
juices.  Spirituous  liquors  extract  its 
virtues  in  greater  perfection  than 
watery  ones  : the  former  l'carce  ele- 
vate any  thing  in  diflillation  : with 
the  latter  an  effential  oil  arifes, 
which  concretes  into  white  flakes  : 
this  pofiefTes  at  firft  the  flavour  of 
the  elecampane,  but  is  very  apt  to 
lofe  it  in  keeping.  An  ex-trad 
made  with  water  (a  preparation 
now  kept  in  the  (hops)  pofl'efl'es  the 
bitteniefs  and  pungency  of  the  root, 
but  in  a lefs  degree  than  one  made 
with  fpirit. 

EQUISETUM,  vide  Cauda 

EQUINA. 

ERIGERI  feu  Sene cionis  folia: 
Scr.ecior.is  minor  is  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Ser.ecionis  vulgaris^  Lin . Groundiel; 
the  leaves. 

This  is  a common  weed,  which 
nofrvvith Handing  its  being  annual  is 
met  with  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
The  juice,  or  an  infuflon  of  it  in  ale, 
is  generally  faid  to  be  a mild  and 
fafe  emetic  ; but  unlcfs  taken  in 
very  large  quantity,  it  has  no  efleCt 
this  way.  The  frtih  herb,  beaten 
into  a very  coarfe  pulp,  and  applied 
externally,  cold,  to  the  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  is  faid  to  have  occaGoned 
ftrong  vomiting : but,  as  Haller 
jnltly  fufpe&s,  there  was  probably 
fome  fallacy  in  the  obfervation. 

ERUC/E  fesr.cn ■:  Erucx  latifo- 
lia  alba , Jativx  Diofcoritlis  C.  B. 
Braffica  cructe  Lin.  Rocket  ; the 
feeds. 

This  was  formerly  much  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  for  falads  : but  is  at  prefent  lefs 
common.  In  appearance,  it  re- 
fembles  muUard ; but  is  eaftly  di- 


ftinguiftiable  by  the  fmoothnefs  of 
its  leaves,  and  its  difagreeable  fmell. 
The  feeds  have  a pungent  tafte,  of 
the  muflard  kind,  but  weaker  : 
they  have  long  been  celebrated  as 
aphrodifiacs ; and  may,  probably, 
have  in  fome  cafes  a title  to  this 
virtue,  in  common  with  other  acrid 
plants. 

ERVUM,  vide  Orobus. 

ER.YNGII  radix:  Eryngii  nm~ 
ritimi  C.B-  et  Lin.  Eryngo,  or  fea- 
holly  ; the  root  ( 'Z..J 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on 
fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly 
fliores : the  roots  are  flender,  and 
very  long ; of  a pleafant  fweetifil 
tafte,  which,  on  chewing  them  for 
fome  time,  is  followed  by  a light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and  a- 
erknony.  They  are  accounted  ape- 
rient and  diuretic,  and  have  alfo 
been  celebrated  as  aphrodifiac;  their 
virtues,  however,  are  too  weak  to 
admit  them  under  the  head  of  medi- 
cines. The  candied  root  is  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  the  (hops. 

E RYS I M I folia  : Eryfimi  vulga- 
ris C.B.  Eryfimi  effrin.  Lin.  Hedge- 
muftard  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a low  hairy  plant,  com- 
mon in  wafte  places  and  by  way- 
fides.  The  leaves  are  faid  to  pro- 
mote expectoration,  excite  urine 
and  the  other  fluid  fecretions,  atte- 
nuate and  diflolve  vifetd  juices,  &c. 
This  they  are  fuppofed  to  perform 
by  an  acrimonious  (Emulating  qua- 
lity ; but  the  tafte  difoovets  in  them 
only  an  herbaceous  foftnefs  void  of 
acrimony  : the  feeds  indeed  are  con- 
fiderably  pungent,  aud  the  roots  in 
fome  fmall  degiee. 

ESULA  MAJOR  ct  MINOR, 

vide  Tihtymalus. 

EUPATORII  CANNABINI 

folia : 
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folia : Eupatorii  cannabini  C.  B.  ct 
Lin.  Hemp  agrimony,  water  'agri- 
mony, or  water  hemp  ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  the 
fules  of  rivers  and  ditches.  It  has 
- an  acrid  fmell,  and  a very  bitter 
tafte,  with  a confiderable  (hare  of 
pungency.  The  leaves  are  greatly 
recommended  for  (Lengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifeera,  and  as  an  ape- 
rient ; and  faid  to  have  excellent 
eiTefts  in  the  dropfy,  jaundice,  ca- 
chexies, and  fcorbutic  diforders. 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  this  is 
the  common  medicine  of  the  turf- 
diggers  in  Holland,  againft  feur- 
vies,  foul  ulcers,  and  fwellings  in  the 
feet,  which  they  are  fubjeft  to.  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  faid  to  operate 
as  a flrong  cathartic. 

EUPATORIUM  MESUES, 
vide  Agkratum. 

EUPATORIUM  GRiECO- 
RUM,  vide  Agrjmonia. 

EUPHORBIUM,  a gummy  re- 
fin  exuding  from  a large  oriental 
fhrub,  Euphorbia  officin.  Lin. 

It  is  brought  to  us  immediately 
from  Barbary,  in  drops  of  an  irregu- 
lar form  ; fome  of  which,  upon  be- 
ing broken,  are  found  to  contain 
little  thorns,  fmall  twigs,  flowers, 
and  other  vegetable  matters  ; others 
are  hollow,  without  any  thing  in 
their  cavity  : the  tears  in  general 
are  of  a pale  yellow  colour  external- 
ly, fomewhat  white  withinfide:  they 
eafily  break  betwixt  the  fingers. 
Lightly  applied  to  the  tongue,  they 
affedt  it  with  a very  (harp  biting 
tafte;  and  upon  being  held  for  fome 
time  in  the  mouth,  prove  vehement- 
ply  acrimonious,  inflaming  and  exui- 
cerating  the  fauces,  &c.  Euphor- 
bium  is  extremely  troublcfome  to 
pulverize  j the  finer  part  of  the 
powder,  which  flies  off,  affe&ing 
the  head  in  a violent  manner.  The 


acrimony  is  fo  great  as  to  render  it 
abfolutcly  unfit  for  any  internal  ufe  : 
feveral  correctors  have  been  contri- 
ved to  abate  its  virulence  ; but  the 
beft  of  them  are  not  to  be  trufted 
to:  and  as  there  feems  to  be  no  real1 
occafion  for  it,  unlefs  for  fome  ex- 
ternal purpofes,  we  think,  with 
Hodman  and  others,  that  it  ought 
to  be  expunged  from  the  catalogue 
of  internal  medicines. 

EUPHRASIiE folia:  Euphra- 
f x officinarinn  C.  B.  et  Lin.  Eye- 
bright  ; the  leaves. 

1 his  is  a very  low  plant,  growing 
wild  in  modi  fields.  It  was  former- 
ly celebrated  as  an  ophthalmic,  both 
taken  internally,  and  applied  exter- 
nally. Hildanus  fays,  he  has  known 
old  men  of  feventy,  who  had  Toft 
their  fight,  recover  it  again  by  the 
ufe  of  this  herb : later  practition- 
ers, however,  have  not  been  fo  hap- 
py as  to  obferve  any  fuch  good  ef- 
fects from  it.  At  prefent  it  is  total- 
ly, and  not  unjuftly  difregarded. 

FABiE  fores  If  femen  > Fahe 
fore  candido  lituris  nigrit  confpicuo 
Lourn.  Vicice  fabee  Lin.  Garden 
beans  ; the  flowers  and  feed. 

Beans  are  of  greater  ufe  for  culi- 
nary than  medicinal  purpofes  : they 
are  a ftrong  flatulent  food,  fufficient- 
ly  nutritious,  but  not  eafy  of  dige- 
(lion,  efpecially  when  growing  old. 
A water  diftilled  from  the  flowers 
has  been  celebrated  as  a cofmetic, 
and  (till  retains  its  character  among 
fome  female  artifts. 

FARFARA,  vide  Tussilago. 

FE  R RUM  et  CH  A LY  BS  [A.] 
Iron  and  ftcel.  ‘ Iron  cemented  with 
animal  or  vegetable  coal,  forms 
ftcel.’ 

Steel  is  Accounted  leis  proper  for 
medicinal  ufe  than  the  foftcr  iron, 
as  being  more  difficultly  afted  upon 

by 
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by  the  animal-juices  and  the  com- 
mon menftrua:  iron  diffolveB  readily 
in  all  acids,  and  ruiU  f i eely  in  the 
air,  efpccially  if  occafionally  moift- 
ened  with  water  ; fteel  requires  a 
longer  time  for  its  folutiou,  and  does 
not  rufl.  fo  ealily. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe  me- 
tals, and  the  fcveral  preparations  of 
them,  are,  to  conftringe  the  fibres, 
to  quicken  the  circulation,  to  pro- 
mote the  deficient  fecretions  in  the 
remoter  parts,  and  at  the  fame  time 
reprefs  inordinate  diicharges  into 
the  inteftinal  tube.  After  the  ufe 
©f  them,  if  they  take  effe£t,  the 
pulfe  is  very  fenfibly  raifed;  the  co- 
lour 6f  the  face,  though  before  pale, 
changes  to  a florid  red  ; the  alvine, 
urinary,  and  cuticular  excretions, 
are  increafed.  Nidorous  erudtations, 
and  the  feces  voided  of  a black  co- 
lour, are  marks  of  their  taking  due 
effect. 

An  aperient  virtue  is  ufually  at- 
tributed to  fome  of  the  preparations 
of  iron,  and  an  aflringent  to  others; 
but  in  reality,  they  all  produce  the 
cffedt^bolh  of  aperients  and  aftrin- 
gents,  and  feem  to  differ  only  in 
degree.  Thofe  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  aflringent  fometimes 
occafion  a very  copious  difeharge  of 
urine,  or  a diarrhoea  ; whillt  thofe 
called  aperient  frequently  flop  thefe 
evacuations. 

Where  either  a preternatural  dif- 
eharge, or’fuppreflion  of  natural  le- 
cretions,  proceed  from  a languor 
and  fluggiihnefs  of  the  fluids,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  folids  ; this  metal, 
by  increafing  the  motion  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  flrength  of  the  latter, 
w’ill  fupprefs  the  flux,  or  remove  the 
fuppreffion  : but  where  the  circula- 
tion is  alieady  too  quick,  the  folids 
too  tenfe  and  rigid,  where  there  is 
any  ftridture  or  fpafmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  veffels  ; iron,  and  all  the 
preparations  of  it,  will  aggravate 
equally  both  diftempevs. 


Fart  II. 

Though  the  different  preparation* 
of  iron  a&  all  in  the  fame  manner, 
yet  they  are  not  equally  proper  in 
all  conftitutions.  Where  acidities 
abound  in  the  firfl  paffages,  the 
crude  filings,  reduced  into  a fine 
powder,  prove  more  ferviceable  than 
the  moll  elaborate  preparation  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  no  acid  in  the  primac  vfe, 
the  metal  requires  to  be  previoufly 
opened  by  inline  menflrua : hence  a 
folution  of  iron  in  acid  liquors  has  in 
many  cafes  excellent  effects,  where 
(as  Boerhaave  obferves)  the  more 
indigeftible  preparations,  as  the 
calces  made  by  fire,  have  fcarce  any 
effeft  at  all.  If  alkalefcent  juices 
are  lodged  in  the  ftomach,  this  me- 
tal, though  given  in  a liquid  form, 
proves  at  leait  ufelefs ; for  here  the 
acid  folvent  is  abforbed  by  the  al- 
kaline matters  which  it  meets  with 
in  the  body,  fo  as  to  leave  the  iron 
reduced  to  an  inactive  calx. 

Chalybeate  medicines  are  likewife 
fuppofed  to  differ,  independently  of 
differences  in  the  conflitution,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  acid 
united  with  .lie  metal : vegetable 
acids  fuperadd  a detergency  and  a- 
perient  virtue  ; combined  with  the 
vitriolic,  it  a£ts  in  the  firfl  paffages 
powerfully  as  an  aperient;  whilfl 
the  uitrous  renders  it  extremely 
flyptic,  and  the  marine  Hill  more 
fo.  For  the  different  preparations 
of  iron,  fee  ^he  firfl  and  third  part 
of  this  work. 

« Iron  is  the  only  metal  which 
feems  naturally  friendly  to  the  ani- 
mal body. 

« Its  chief  preparationsarethe  pre- 
pared filings  and  rufl,  the  tindfure, 
the  fait,  and  the  martial  flowers  ; 
and  thefe  are  ufed  principally  in 
cafes  of  weaknefs  and  relaxation, 
whether  attended  with  morbid  dif- 
charges  or  morbid  fuppreflions.’ 

FILIPENDUL^E  radix:  FUi- 
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ptnduU  vulgaris,  an  Mdi  Plinit 
G.B.  Spire a filipcndulx,Lin.  Drop- 
wort  ; the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  fields 
and  chalky  grounds : the  root  con- 
fills  of  a number  of  tubercles,  fatten- 
ed together  by  {lender  firings  ; its 
taffe  is  rough  and  bitterilh,  with  a 
flight  degree  of  pungency.  Thefe 
qualities  point  out  its  ufe  in  a flac- 
cid flate  of  the  velfels,  and  a flug- 
gifhncfs  of  the  juices  : the  natural 
evacuations  are  in  fome  meafure  re- 
trained or  promoted  by  it,  where 
the  excels  or  deficiency  proceed  from 
this  caufe.  Hence  lome  have  re- 
commended it  as  an  aftringent  in 
dyfenteries,  immoderate  uterine  fiu- 
ers,  &c.  others  as  a diuretic ; and 
others  as  an  aperient  and  deob- 
firuent  in  fcrophulous  habits.  At 
prefent  it  is  wholly  difregarded. 

FILICIS  MARIS  radix : Fili- 

cis  non  ramoj, x dentate  C . B.  Poly- 
podii  filicis  mar  is  Lin.  Common  male 
fern  ; the  root  [.£.] 

FILICIS  FCEMINiE  radix: 

Filicis  rasrtofx  majors s pinnu/is  oblu- 
fo  non  dentatis  C . B . Female  fern, 
or  brakes;  the  root. 

FILICIS  FLORIDA,  feu  Of 
imindx  regalis,  radix:  Filicis  ramofx 
non  dsntatx , fioridx , C.  B.  Ofmund 
royal,  or  the  flowering  fern ; the  root. 

The  roots  of  thefe  plants  (which 
are  the  only  part  diredled  for  me- 
dicinal ufe)  have,  wfaenfirft  chew- 
ed, fomewhat  of  a fweetifh  gluti- 
nous tafle,  which  foon  becomes  bit- 
terifh,  fubaftriugent,  and  naufeous. 
They  are  laid  to  be  aperient  and 
anthelmintic.  Simon  Paulli  tells  us, 
that  they  liave  been  the  grand  fe- 
cret  of  fome  empirics  again  It  the 
broad  kind  of  worms  called  tania  ; 
and  that  the  dofe  is  one,  two,  or 
three  drams  of  the  powder.  The 
third  fort  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
weakeft,  and  the  l'econd  the  ttrong- 
eft ; this,  therefore,  has  been  gene- 


rally made  choice  of ; pradlice  ha$, 
however,  at  length  expunged  them 
all  except  the  firft 

4 Two  or  three  drams  of  the 
powder  are  taken  in  the  morning, 
no  fupper  having  been  taken  the 
night  before.  . It  generally  flekens 
a little.  A brifk  cathartic  with  ca- 
lomel is  given  a few  hours  after, 
which  fometimes  brings  off  th*  tae- 
nia entire  ; if  not,  the  fame  courfe 
mull  be  followed  at  due  intervals/ 

4 FLAMUL/E  JOVIS:  Clematis 
re  She  Lin . folia , fores.  Upright 
virgin’s  bower;  the  leaves  and  flow- 
ers fis.] 

4 Its  leaves  and  flowers  arc  fo  a- 
crid  as  to  bliltcr.  Dr  Storck  recom- 
mends it  in  venereal,  cancerous,  and 
other  cutaneous  afie&ions,  in  thofe 
headaclis,  pains  of  the  bones,  and 
wallings  of  the  habit,  the  confe- 
quences  of  lues  venerea.  Externally 
the  acrid  powder  is  fprinkled  on  the 
ulcers,  and  the  forms  for  internal 
ufe  are  thofe  of  infufion  and  ex- 
tra£l.’ 

FCENICULI  DULCIS  femcn  ; 
Fxniculi  dulcis  C.  B.  A net  hi  fxni- 
culi  Lin.  Sweet  fennel;  the  feeds 
[I.  E.1 

FCENICULI  VULG  ARIS  fo- 
lia, radix,  fe men  : Fxniculi  vulgaris 
Germanici  C.  B.  Austin  fxniculi 
var.  fi.  Lin.  Common  fennel ; tire 
feeds,  roots,  and  leaves  ££■  3 

The  fweet  fennel  is  fmaller  in  all 
its  parts  than  the  common,  except 
the  feeds  which  arc  confiderably 
larger.  The  feeds  of  the  two  forts 
differ  likewife  in  fhape  and  colour  : 
thofe.  of  the  common  are  roundifh, 
oblong,  ffottidi  on  one  fide,  and 
protuberant  on  the  other,  of  a dark  • 
ahnolt  blackfill  colour  ; thofe  of  the 
fweet  are  longer,  narrower,  not  fo 
flat,  generally  crooked,  and  of  a 
whitifh  or  pale  yello.wifli  colour. 
Both  forts  are*  cultivated  iu  our  gar- 
dens'; 
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dens : the  common  is  a perennial 
plant:  the  fvveet  pcrifhes  after  it 
has  given  feed ; nor  do  its  feeds 
come  to  fuch  perfection  in  this  cli- 
mate as  thofe  which  we  receive  from 
Germany. 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels 
have  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  a mo- 
derately warm,  pungent  tafte:  thole 
of  the  fxniculum  dulcc  are  in  flavour 
moll  agreeable,  and  have  alfo  a con- 
fiderablc  degree  of  fweetilhnefs ; 
hence  our  college  have  directed  the 
ufe  of  thefe  only.  They  are  ranked 
among  the  four  greater  hot  feeds  , 
and  not  undefervedly  looked  upon 
as  good  ftomachics  and  carminatives. 
A Ample  water  [L.]  is  prepared 
from  them  in  the  fliops  ; they  are 
ingredients  alfo  in  the  compound 
juniper-water,  garlic-oxymel,  mi- 
thridate,  theriaca,  and  decoition 
for  glyfters  [Z,.] 

The  root  is  far  lefs  warm,  but 
ha?  more  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  than 
the  feeds:  it  is  one  of  the  five  roots 
called  openers  ; and  has  fomctimes 
been  direfted  in  aperient  apozems. 
Boerhaave  fays,  that  this  root  agrees 
in  tafte,  fmell,  and  medical  quali- 
ties, with  the  celebrated  ginfeng  of 
the  Chinefe ; from  which,  however, 
it  appears  to  be  very  confiderably 
different. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and 
have  very  rarely  been  employed  for 
any  medicinal  ufe. 

FCENI  GRJECI  feme* : Focni 
greed  fattvi  C.  B.  Trigone  lla>  frni 
graci  I in.  Fcenugreek  ; the  feeds 

[l.  £•]  . . . 

This  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  in 
the  fouthers  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  in  Italy  ; from  whence 
the  feeds  are  brought  to  us.  They 
are  of  a yellow  colour,  a rhomboidal 
figure  ; a difagreeable  ftrong  fmell, 
and  a mucilaginous  tafte.  Their 
principal  ufe  is  in  cataplafmS;  fo- 


mentations, and  the  like,  and  in 
emollient  glyfters.  They  enter  the 
oleum  e mucilaginibus  of  the  Ihops  ; 
to  which  they  communicate  a confi- 
derable  {hare  of  their  fmell. 

FOLIUM  INDUM,  vide  Ma- 

LABATHRUM. 

FORMICA.  Ants  ; their  bo- 
dies and  eggs. 

Thefe  infefts  are  at  prefent  of  no 
ufe  with  us  in  medicine,  though  for- 
merly much  celebrated  for  aphrodi- 
fiac  virtues,  and  ftill  employed  in 
the  aqua1  magnanimitatis , and  other 
like  compofitions  of  foreign  difpen- 
fatories.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe 
animals  contain  a truly  acid  juice, 
which  they  flied  in  fmall  drops  up- 
on being  irritated ; by  infufing  a 
quantity  of  live  and  vigorous  ants 
in  water,  an  acid  liquor  is  obtained 
nearly  as  ftrong  as  good  vinegar. 
Neumann  obferves,  that  on  diilil- 
ling  them  cither  w ith  w’attr  or  pure 
fpjrit,  a clear  limpid  oil  arifes, 
which  has  fcarce  any  tafte,  or  at 
leaft  is  not  hot  or  pungent  like  the 
effential  oils  of  vegetables. 

FRAGARLE  folia,  fruttus : 
Fraoaria  fere  fit  is  fragra  rubra  J.  B. 
Fra^ariee  veficee  Lin.  The  ftraw- 
berry  bulb  ; its  leaves  and  fruit. 

The  leaves  arc  fomevvhat  ftyptic, 
and  bitterifh ; and  hence  may  be  of 
fervice  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vifeera  ; and  immoderate  fecretions, 
or  a fuppreffion  of  the  natural  evacu- 
ations, depending  thereon  : they  arc 
recommended  in  haemorrhagies  and 
fluxes;  andlikewife  as  aperients,  in 
fuppreffuins  of  urine,  obtl  ructions 
of  the  vifeera,  in  the  jaundice,  Stc. 
'1  he  fruit  is  in  general  very  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach  : 
like  other  fruits  of  the  dulco-acici 
kind,  they  abate  heat,  quench 
third,  loofcn  the  belly,  and  pro- 
mote urine ; but  do  not  afford  muck 
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nourifhment.  Geoffroy  obferves, 
that  the  urine  of  thdfe  who  eat  li- 
berally of  this  fruit,  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  its  fragrant  fmell. 

FRANGULA,  videALNusNi- 

G SL  A • 

FRAXINELLAL,y£«  DiEiamni 
albi  Lin.  radix  : DiEtamni  vulgo  five 
frax'meiU  C.  B.  White  or  bartard 
dittany;  the  root  [A.J 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  ; from  whence  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root,  dried  and 
rolled  up  into  quills,  is  fometimes 
brought  to  us.  This  is  of  a white 
colour  ; a weak,  not  very  agreeable 
fmell  ; and  a durable  bitter,  lightly 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  recommended 
as  an  alexipharmac;  but  not  regard- 
ed by  common  practice,  nor  often 
kept  in  the  fhops. 

FRAXINI  cortex  et  femsn  : 
Fraxini  excelfioris  C.  B.  Fraxini 
vulgatioris  j.  B et  Lib.  The  afh 
tree  ; its  bark  and  feeds. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode- 
rately aftringent,  and  as  fucb  has 
fometimes  been  made  ufe  of : the 
feeds,  which  are  fomewhat  acrid, 
have  been  employed  as  aperients. 
There  are  fo  many  other  medicines 
more  agreeable,  and  more  efficacious 
for  thefe  intentions,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  affi  tree  have  long  been 
neglcfted. 

FUL1GO  lignoruvi  covibujiorum. 
Wood  foot  [A.  A.] 

This  concrete  is  of  a ffiining  black 
colour,  a daifgreeable  fmell,  and  an 
acrid,bitter,  naufeous  tafte.  Its  chief 
tile  is  in  hyfteric  and  other  nervous 
cafes,  in  which  it  is  fometimes  given 
in  conjunction  with  the  fetid  gums  : 
it  gives  name  to  a tindlure  of  this 
kind  in  the  fhops.  Its  virtues  are  ex- 
tracted both  by  watery  and  fpiritu- 
ous  liquors,  each  of  which,  if  the 
foot  is  of  a good  kind,  diifolve 


about  one-fixth.  Soot  is  faid  to 
differ  greatly  in  quality  according 
to  the  wood  it  was  produced  from : 
the  more  refinous  the  wood,  the 
mure  the  foot  abounds  with  bit- 
ter oily  matter.  On  -chemical  a- 
ilalyfis  it  yields  volatile  and  fix- 
ed alkali,  empyreumatic  oil,  and 
earth. 

FUMARIiE folia  : FuniaricS  of 
ficinarurn  Diojcoridis  C.  B.  et  Lin, 
Fumitory  ; the  leaves  [A.] 

This  is  a common  weed  in  iha- 
dy  cultivated  grounds,  producing 
fpikes  of  purpliih  flowers  in  May 
and  June,  it  is  very  juicy,  of  a bit- 
ter tafte,  without  anv  remarkable 
fmell.  The  medical  effefts  of  ^his 
herb  are,  to  ftrengthen  the  tone  of 
the  bowels,  gently  loofen  the  belly, 
and  promote  the  urinary  and  other 
natural  fecrctions.  It  is  principally 
recommended  in  melancholic,  fcor- 
butic,  and  cutaneous  diforders  ; for 
opening  obftructions  of  the  vifeera, 
attenuating  and  promoting  the  e- 
vacnation  of  vifcidjuices.  Frederick 
Ploffman  had  a very  great  opinion 
of  it  as  a purifier  of  the  blood  ; and 
affures  11s,  that  in  this  intention 
fcarce  any  plant  exceeds  it.  Both 
watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua  ex- 
tradl  its  virtues. 

GALANGAL  M1NORIS  radix. 
Galangal;  the  root  of  Kxmpferia 
galanga  Lin.  brought  from  China. 

This  root  comes  to  us  in  pieces 
fcarcc  an  inch  long,  and  not  half  fo 
thick,  full  of  joints,  with  feveral 
circular  rings  on  the  outfide  ; of  an 
aromatic  fmell,  and  a bitterifh,  hot, 
biting  tafte.  Galangal  is  a warm 
ftonrachic  bitter  : it  has  been  fre- 
quently preferibed  in  bitter  infu- 
fions,  but  the  flavour  it  gives  i's  nut4 
agreeable, 

GALBANUM  [A.  A.] 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an  A - 
frioan  plant  {Bubon  galhanum  Lin.) 

K The 
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The  juice,  as  brought  to  us,  is 
femipellucid,  foft,  tenacious  ; of  a 
ftrong,  and,  to  fome,  unpleafant 
fmell ; and  a bitterifh  warm  tafte  : 
the  better  fort  is  in  pale  coloured 
mnffes,  which,  on  being  opened, 
appear  compofed  of  dear  white 
tears.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  a dark 
greenifh  oil  is  to  be  obtained  from 
this  iitnple  by  diftillation,  which, 
upon  repCate  1 rectifications,  be- 
comes of  an  elegant  fky  blue  co- 
lour. The  purer  forts  of  galbanum 
are  faid  by  fome  to  diffolve  entirely 
in  wine,  vinegar,  or  water;  but 
tlvefe  liquors  are  only  partial  raen- 
fbrua  with  regard  to  this  drug;  nor 
do  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oils,  prove 
mor#  effectual  in  this  refped : the 
bell  diflolvent  is  a mixture  of  two 
parts  fpirit  of  wine,  and  one  of  wa- 
ter. Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue  with 
gum  ammoniacum  ; but  is  general- 
ly accounted  lefs  efficacious  in  afth- 
mas,  and  more  fo  in  hyllerical  com- 
plaints. It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
gum  pills,  fpecies  e fcorftio,  rnithri- 
date,  theriaca,  confeftio  Paulina, 
maturating  cataplafm  \_L.~\,  gum- 
pills  and  antihyfberic  pi  after  [/£.] 

GALEG/E  folia:  Galegce  vulga- 
ris floribus  cteruleis  C . B.  Galegx 
officinalis  Lin.  Goats  rue  ; the 
herb. 

This  is  celebrated  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac  ; but  its  fenlible  qualities 
difeover  no  foundation  for  any  vir- 
tues of  this  kind  : the  tafbe  is  mere- 
ly leguminous ; and  in  Italy  (where 
it  grows  wild)  it  is  faid  to  be  ufed 
as  food. 

C,  A LL/E  [/..  J£]  Galls. 

Thefe  are  excrefcences  found  in 
tire  warmer  countries,  upon  the  oak 
t ree : th£y  are  produced  by  a kind  of 
infe&fthe  cvnips',  which  wounds  the 
young  buds  or  branches,  and  after- 
wards ferve  as  a lodgement  for  its 
eggs:  the  animal  within-the  gall  eats 


its  way  through  ; thofe  which  have 
no  hole  are  found  to  have  the  infeft 
remaining  in  them.  The  beft  galls 
come  from  Aleppo  : thefe  are  not 
quite  round  and  fmooth  like  the  o- 
ther  forts,  and  have  feveral  tubercles 
on  the  furface.  Galls  have  a very 
auftere  ftyptic  tafbe,  without  any 
fm ell : they  are  very  ftrong  albrin- 
gents,  and  as  fuch  have  been  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  both  internally 
and  externally,  but  are  not  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  prefent  prac- 
tice. 

« Seme  recommend  an  ointment, 
of  powdered  galls  and  hogs  lard  as 
very  effeftual  in  certain  painful  ftates 
of  hsemorrhois ; and  it  is  alleged, 
that  the  internal  ufe  of  galls  has  cu- 
red inter  mittents  after  the  bark  has 
failed.  A mixture  of  galls  with  a 
bitter  and  aromatic  has  been  propo- 
fed  as  a fubftitute  for  the  bark.’ 

GALL  1 1 folia  : Gallii  lutei 
C.  B.  Ga/ii  veri  Lin.  Ladies  bed- 
ftraw,  or  checle-rennet ; the  herb. 

This  herb  has  a fubacid  tafte, 
with  a very  faint,  not  difagreeable 
fmell  : the  juice  changes  blue  vege- 
table infufions  of  a red  colour,  and 
coagulates  milk,  and  thus  difeovers 
marks  of  acidity.  It  {bands  recom- 
mended as  a mild  ftyptic,  and  in 
tpilepfy  ; but  has  never  been  much 
in  ufe. 

GAMBOGIA  [/,.  E.\ 

Gamboge  ; a folid  concrete juice 
(oft  the  Cnmhogia  gut  la  Lin.) 
brought  from  the  Eafb- Indies  fiv 
large  cakes  or  rolls.  T he  beft  fort 
is  of  a deep  yellow  or  orange  co- 
lour, breaks  fhiriing  and  free  front 
drofst  it  has  no  fmell,  and  very 
little  tafte,  unlefs  kept  in  the  mouth 
for  fome  time,  when  it  impreffes  a 
flight  fenfe  of  acrimony,  it  imme- 
diately communicates  to  fpirit  of 
wine  a bright  golden  colour,- and 
almoft  entirely  diffolves  in  it;  Geof- 
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Fart  ll. 

froy  fays,  except  the  fixth  part. 
Alkaline  falts  enable  water  to  adl 
upon  this  fubftance  powerfully  as  a 
memtruum  : the  folution  made  by 
their  means  is  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
rcnt,  of  a deC'p  -blood  red  colour, 
2nd  palfes  the  filtte  : the  dulcified 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  readily  and 
entirely  difiolves  it,  and  takes  up  a 
coniiderable  quantity ; and  what  is 
pretty  remarkable,  this  folution 
mixes  either  with  water  or  fpirit, 
without  growing  turbid. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully 
both  upwards  and  downwards'; 
Hoffman  and  fome  others  condemn 
it  as  adling  with  too  great  violence, 
and  oocafioning  dangerous  hyperca- 
tharfes  ; whilil  others  ate  of  a con- 
trary opinion.  Geoffroy  feems  par- 
ticularly fond  of  this  medicine,  and 
informs  us,  that  he  has  -frequently 
given  it,  from  two  to  four  grains, 
without  its  proving  at  all  emetic  ; 
that  from  four  to  eight  grains,  it 
both  vomits  and  purges,  without 
violence  ; that  its  operation  is  foon 
over  ; and  that  if  given  in  a liquid 
form,  and  fufficiently  diluted,  it 
Hands  not  in  need  of  any  corrector; 
that  in  the  form  of  a bblus  or  pill, 
it  is  moll  apt  to  prove  emetic,  but- 
very  rarely  has  this  effedl  if  joined 
along  with  mercurius  dulcis.  -He 
neverthelefs  cautions  againll  its  ufe 
where  the  patient  cannot  eafily  bear 
vomiting. 

* It  has  been  ufedin  dropfywith 
cream  of  tartar  or  ialap,  or  both,  to 
quicken  their  operation.  It  is  alfo 
recommended  by  fome  to  the  ex- 
tent 6f  fifteen  grains  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  vegetable  alkali  in  cafes 
of  the  tape-worm.  The  dofe  is  or- 
dered in  the  morning  ; and  if  the 
worm  is  not  expelled  in  two  or 
three  hours,  it  is  repeated  even  to 
the  third  time  with  fafety  and  effi- 
cacy, as  is‘  faid,  even  in  delicate 
habits.* 
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GENTST7E  f am  vitiates  : Cytifo- 
genijhe  fcopariae  vulgaris  jhre  lute? 
Tourn.  Spartii fcoparii  Lin.  Broom; 
the  tops 

The  leaves  of  this  fhnib  have  a 
naufeous  bitter  tade  : decoctions  of 
them  loofen  the  belly,  promote  u- 
rine,  and  Hand  recommended  in  hy- 
dropic cafes. 

The  flowers  are  faid  to  prove  ca- 
thartic in  decodlion,  and  emetic  in, 
fubilance  ; though  in  fome  places,  as 
JLobel  informs  us,  they  are  com- 
monly nfed,  and  in  large  quantity, 
in  falads,  without  producing  any 
effedl  of  this  kind.  The  qualities  of 
the  feeds  are  little  better  determin- 
ed : fome  report,  that  they  purge 
almoil  as  (Irongly  as  hellebore,  in 
the  dofe  of  a dram  and  half;  whilil 
the  author  abovementioned  relates, 
that  he  has  given  a decodlion  of 
two  ounces  of  them  as  a gentle 
emetic. 

* An  infufion  of  a dram  of  well 
powdered  and  fifted  broom-feed  for 
twelve  hours  in  a glafs  and  a half  of 
rich  white-wine  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing falling,  is  recommended  lately 
in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  as  a fo- 
vereign  remedy  in  dropfy.  The  pa- 
tient is  afterwards  to  walk  or  ride 
for  an  hour  and  an  half,  and  then 
to  fwallow  two  ounces  of  olive  oil. 
This  method  is  to  he  repeated  every 
other  day,  or  once  in  three  days, 
till  the  cure  is  complcated.’ 

GENTIAN^E  radix:  Gentian x 
major  it  lute .r  C B.  Gentian .e  lutea 
Lin.  Gentian  ; the  root  \_L.  E.  j 

This  plant  is  found  wild  in  fome 
parts  of  England:  but  the  dried  roots 
are  moil  commonly  brought  from 
Germany,  kc.  they  fliould  be  cho- 
fen  frefli.  and  of  a yellow  or  bl  ight 
gold  colour  within  This  root  is  a 
Jlrong  bitter;  and  as  fuch,  very  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  in  pradlice  : in 
ttvrte  it  is  lefs  exceptionable  than 
K.  2 moil 
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rood  of  the  other  fubftances  of  this 
clafs  : infuflons  of  it,  flavoured  with 
orange  peel,  are  diffidently  grate- 
ful. It  is  the  capital  ingredient  in 
the  bitter  wine,  tin&ure,  and  infu- 
iion  of  the  ihops.  An  extradl  made 
from  it  is  likewife  an  officinal  pre- 
paration. 

‘ This  ufeful  bitter  is  not  ufed  in 
powder,  as  it  lofcs  confiderably  by 
the  drying  which  it  requires.’ 

A poifonoue  root  was  fome  years 
ago  difcovertd  among  fome  of  the 
gentian  brought  to  London  ; the 
ufe  of  which  occaficned  violent  dif- 
orders,  and  in  fome  indances  death. 
This  is  cafily  dillinguifhable  by  its 
being  internally  of  a white  colour, 
and  void  of  bittcrnels.  This  pot*, 
fonous  fimple  feems  to  be  the  root 
of  the  thora  valdbfis  of  Ray,  the 
aconitum  prhnum  pardalianches  of 
Gefncr  ; a plant  which  Lobel  in- 
forms us  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
parts  of  the  Alps  ufed  formerly  to 
empoifon  darts  with. 

* GEOFFR/EjE  cortex  : Geof- 
fhecee  inennis  Phil.  Trajif.  vol.  67. 
tah.  x.  Cabbage  bark,  or  worm- 
bark  tree  ; .the  bark  [is.] 

* The  bark  of  this  tree,  which 
grows-  in  the  low  favannahs  of  Ja- 
maica, is  of  a grey  colour  external- 
ly, but  black  and  furrowed  on  the 
infides  It  has  a mucilaginous  and 
fweetifh  talle,  and  a difagrecable 
fmeTl.  It  is  given  in  caes  of  worms, 
in  form  of  powder,  deco&ion,  fy- 
vup,  and  extrad.  The  decodion  is 
preferred  ; and  is  made  by  (lowly 
boiling  an  ounce-  of  the  frefii  dried 

O , 

bark  in  a quart  of  water,  till  it  al- 
fume  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine. 
This  fweetened  is  the  fyrup;  evapo- 
rated, it  forms  an  extratl.  It  com- 
monly produces  fome  flckneL  and 
purging;  foiuetirnes  violent  effects, 
as  vomiting,  delirium,  and  fever.1 
Thefe  lad  are  faid  to  be  owing  to 
a.i  over-dofe,  or  to  the  drinking  of 
2 ' 


cold  water  ; and  are  relieved  by  the 
ufe  of  warm-water,  caftor  oil,  or  a 
vegetable  acid.  It  mould  always  be 
begun  in  fmall  dofes.’ 

CERANII  BATRACHOI- 

DIS  folia.  Geranii  pratenfis  Lin . 
Crowfoot  cranefbill ; the  leaves. 

'GERANII  ROBERTIANI 
Lin.  folia.  Herb  Robert;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  plants  are  found  wild,  the 
fnd  in  hedges,  the  iecond  in  moid 
meadows.  The  leaves. have  an  au- 
dere  talle,  and  have  hence  been  re- 
commended as  adringents  ; but  they 
have  long  been  difregarded  in  prac- 
tice. 

GINSENG  [£.]  Panax  quin- 
que folium  Lin.  A (mail  root  brought 
from  North  America,  and  fome- 
times  from  China ; an  inch  or  two 
in  length,  taper,  finely  driated,  of 
a whitifli  or  yellowiflr  colour.  It 
has  a very  fweet  tade,  accompanied 
with  a flight  bitteriflinefs  and 
warmth. 

The  Chinefe  arc  faid  to  have  a 
very  extraordinary  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this  root,  and  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  univerfal  redorative, 
in  all  decays,  from  age,  intempe- 
rance, or  dileafe.  d be  great  va- 
lue, there  let  upon  it,  has  prevent- 
ed its  being  exported  from  thence, 
into  other  countries,  and  its  difeo- 
very  in  North  America  is  but  of 
late  date,  fo  that  among  us  it  has 
hitherto  been  very  rarely  made  ufe 
of ; although,  from  what  can  be 
judged  of  it  from  the  tade,  it 
feems  to  deferve  fome  regard,  efpe- 
eiaily  as  it  is  now  procurable  in 
plenty. 

G1TH,  vide  Nigklla. 

GLASTI  folia:  Jfaiidis  fativ/e 
' vel  latifolia  C.  B.  Woad ; the 
leaves. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  for  the 
- ufe 
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ufe  of  the  dyers  ; but  is  never  em- 
ployed for  any  medicinal  purpo  es. 
The  virtues  attributed  to  it  are  thofe 
of  an  aftringent. 

GLADIOLI  LUTE  I radix: 

Iridis  pal'jftris  hatece,  free  acori  a- 
dulterini  jf.  I*.  si  cor  i vulgaris 

pbarm.  Augufl.  et  Wirt . Iridis  pa- 
lufiris  [L\]  Iridis  pfeudacori  Lin. 
Yellow  water-flag,  baftard  acorns, 
or  water  flower-de-luce  ; the  roots 

IL  ] . 

1 his  grows  common  by  the 
brinks  of  rivers,  and  in  other  wa- 
tery places.  The  root  has  a very 
acrid  tafte,  and  proves,  when  frefh, 
a llrong  cathartic  : its  exprcfTed 
juice,  given  to  the  quantity  of 
eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two,  and 
occasionally  increafed,  has  oecaiion- 
t d a plentiful  evacuation,  after  ja- 
lap, gamboge,  &c.  had  proved  in- 
effeftual : (See  the  Edinburgh  ef- 
fays,  vol.  v.  art.  S.  Abridg.  vol.  i. 
.page  202.)  By.  drying,- it  lofes  its 
acrimony  and  purgative  virtue.  The 
pulvis  ari  of  our  difpenfatory  con- 
tains about  one  'fifth  of  the  dry 
■root. 

GLYCIRRHIZJE  radix  • G/y- 
cyrrhiz.e ftliqitofce.  vel  Ge>manicrC.  B . 
G/ycvrr/izx  glabrx  Lin.  Liquo- 
rice ; the  root  [Z..  E J 

This  is  produced  plentifully  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  : that  which 
is  the  growth  of  our  own  is  prefe- 
rable-to  fuch  as  comes  from  abroad; 
this  laft  being  generally  mouldy, 
which  this  root  is  very  apt  to  be- 
come, unlefs  kept  in  a dry  place. 
The  powder  of  liquorice  ufuallylold 
is  often  mingled  with  flower,  and  1 
fear  too  often  with  fubllances  not 
quite  fo  wholefome : the  bed  fort  is 
of  a brownifh  yellow  colour  ( the  fine 
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pale  yellow  being  generally  iophifti- 
cated),  and  of  a very  rich  fweet 
tafle,  much  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  the  frefh  root.  Liquorice 


*4? 

is  almoft  the  only  fweet  that 
quenches  thirft  ; whence  it  was  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  adipfon.  Galen 
takes  notice,  that  it  was  employed 
in  this  intention  in  hydropic  cafes, 
to  prevent  the  neceffity  of  drinking. 
Mr  Fuller,  in  his  M edict na  Gymna- 
fic'a , recommends  this  root  as  a very 
ufeful  peftoral,  and  fays  it  excel- 
lently foftens  acrimonious  humours, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  proves 
gently  detergent  *.  and  this  account 
is  warranted  by  experience.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  pectoral  fyrup, 
pectoral  troches,  the  compound 
lime  waters,  decodlion  of  the 
woods,  compound  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth,  lenitive  eleftuary,  and 
thcriaca.  An  extract  i.  directed  to 
be  made  from  it  in  the  fhops,  but 
this  preparation  is  brought  chiefly 
from  abroad,  though  the  foreign 
extract  is  not  equal  to  fuch  as  is 
made  with  proper  care  among  our- 
fclves. 

GR  AMIN  IS  CANINI  radix-  ? 
Graviints  canini  arvenfts , Jive  gra- 
Viinis  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Tritici  re- 
pe nm  Lin.  Quick-grafs ; the  roots. 

Grafs  roots  have  a fweet  rougli- 
ifli  tafte.  They  are  principally  re- 
commended in  aperient  fpring  drinks, 
for  what  is  called  purifying  and 
fweetening  the  blood. 

GRAN  A PARADISI:  Car- 
davt'.viuvt  majus Jemir.e piperato Gecf- 
fr.oii  ; Antovium  grana  paradi/i  Ian . 
Grains  of  paradife  : a fruit  brought 
from  the  Eaft- Indies. 

This  fruit  is  about  the  fi7e  of  a 
fig,  divided  internally  into  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  are  contain- 
ed two  rows  of  Email  feeds  like  car- 
damoms. Thcfc'  feeds  are  fome- 
what  more  grateful,  and  confider- 
ably  more  puhgent,  than  the  com- 
mon cardamoms,  approaching"  in 
this  refpett  to  pepper,  with  which 
they  agree  alfo  in  their  pharma- 
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ceutical  properties  ; their  pungency 
reliding,  not  in  the  diftilled  oil,  as 
that  of  cardamom  feeds  does,  tut 
in  the  refin  extradled  by  fpirit  of 
wine. 

GRAN  ATI  cortex  n Fiu£hls 
FI ah  punka:  fativa  C.  B.  Punic  a: 
gtanati  var.  fi.  Lin.  The  rind  of 
the  pomegranate  called  vialicorium 
[£.£.] 

The  pomegranate  tree  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens;  but 
the  fruit,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  va- 
lued, rarely  comes  to  fuch  perfec- 
tion as  in  warmer  climates.  1 his 
fruit  has  the  general  qualities  of  the 
other  fweet  fummer  fruits,  allaying 
heat,  quenching  thirft,  and  gently 
loofening  the  belly.  The  rind  is  a 
ilrong  allringent,  and  as  fuch  is  oc- 
cafionally  made  ufe  of. 

G R ATI.OL jp, folia:  Gratida cen- 
taur icidis  C.B.  Gratida  officinalis 
Lin.  Hedge  hyfop;  the  leaves  \_E  ] 

This  is  a fmail  plant,  met  with, 
among  us,  only  in  gardens..  The 
leaves  have  a very  bitter,  difagice 
able  talle  : an  infufion  of  a h<hdful 
of  them  when  fre.h,  or  a dram  when 
dried,  is  faid  to  operate  ilrongly  as 
a cathartic.  Kramer  reports  (7V/. 
tam.  botanic,  p 18.)  that  lie  has 
found  the  root  of  this  plant  a me- 
dicine fimilar  in  virtue  to  ipeca- 
cuanha 

* This  herb  has  been  mentioned 
as  ufcful  in  the  venereal  diftafe.’ 

GUAIACI  lignum,  cortex,  gurn- 
Vii:  Guaiaci  American's  prinii  frufiu 
aceris,  five  legitimi  Breyn.  prodr. 
Guaiaci  officinalis  Lin.  Gnaiaeum, 
a tree  growing  in  the  warmer  parts 
of- the  Spanilh  Weft  Indies  ; its 
wood,  bark,  and  refin  called  gum 
guaiacum  £Z,  Z,'.] 

1 lie  wood  is  very  ponderous,  of  a 
clofe  compact  texture  ; the  outer 
part  i§  of  a yellow  colour,  the  heart 
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of  a deep  blackifh  green,  or  varie- 
gated with  black,  green,  pale  and 
brown  colours : the  bark  is  thin, 
fmooth,  externally  of  a dark  greyilh 
hue  : both  have  a lightly  aromatic, 
bitterifli,  pungent  tafie  ; the  bark 
is  fomewliat  the  weakeft.  The  rc- 
fin  (which  exudes  from  incifions 
made  in  the  trunk  of  a tree)  is 
brought  to  us  in  irregular  mafles, 
ufually  friable,  of  a dufley  grcenifli, 
and  fometimes  of  a reddiih  caft,  with 
pieces  of  the  wood  among  them  : 
its  talle  is  more  acrid  and  pungent 
than  that  of  the  wood  or  bark- 
Their  general  virtues  are  thofeof 
a warm,  flimulating  medicine:  they 
ftrengthen  the  ftomach  and  other 
vifeera ; and  remarkably  promote 
the  urinary  and  cuticular  difeharge: 
hence  in  cutaneous  defedations,  and 
other  diforders  proceeding  from  ob- 
ftrudlions  of  the  excretory  glands, 
and  where  fluggifli  ferous  hummus 
abound,  they  are  eminently  uieful ; 
iheumatic  and  other  pains  have  of- 
ten been  relieved  by  them.  They 
are  alfo  laxative.  The  refin  is  the 
moil.adlive  ofthefe  drugs  ; and  the 
efficacy  of  the  others  depends  upon 
the  quantity  of  this  part  contained 
in  them:  the  refin  is  extradled  from 
the  \vood  in  part  by  watery  liquors, 
but  much  more  perfectly  by  fpi- 
rituous  ones ; the  watery  extradl  of 
this  wood,  kept  in  the  Ihops,  proves 
not  only  lefs  in  quantity,  but  con- 
fiderably  weaker  than  one  made  with 
fpirit  This  laft  extradl  is  of  the 
fame  quality  with  the  native  refin, 
and  differs  from  that  brought  to  us 
only  in  being  purer.  The  gum,  or 
extradts,  ate  given  from  a few  grains 
to  a fcruple  or  half  a dram,  which 
laft  dofe  proves  for  the  moft  part 
confidcrably  purgative.  The  offi- 
cinal preparations  of  guaiacum  are 
an  extradl  of  the  wood  [Z..J,  a folu- 
tion  of  the  gum  in  lydlified  fpirit  of 
wine  [/..  j,  and  a folution  in  volatile 
fpirit  [Z.  is.],  as  alfo  an  empyreu- 
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smatic  oil  diRillcd  frqm  the  wood. 
'J'j*:  wood  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  lime-water  [/,.],  the 
gum  in  the  aromatic  pills  £/,.],  ec- 
phradlic  pills  [A.],  and  ethiopic 
pills  [is.],  and  the  compound  oil 
of  balfam  of  Copaiba  [A.  j 

‘ Guaiac  in  form  of  decoftion 
has  been  faid  to  cure  the  venereal 
difeafe  ; and  in  this  country  it  is 
.frequently  ufed  as  an  adjuvant  to 
mercury  The  refill  dilfolved  in 
rum,  or  combined  with  water,  by 
.means  of  mucilage  or  yolk  of  egg, 
or  in  the  form  ef  the  volatile  tinc- 
ture or  elixir,  is  much  employed  in 
.o-out  and  chronic  rheumatifm.  The 

O . . . 

tin&ure  or  elixir  has  been  given  to 
the  extent  of  half  an  ounce  twice  a- 
.•day,  and  is  fometimes  ufefully  com- 
bined with  laudanum.’ 

GUMMI  AMMONIACUM, 

-vide  Ammosucum, 

GUMMI  ARABICUM  [£.£.] 
Gum  Arabic  ; a concrete  gum,  ex- 
uding from  the  Egyptian  acacia 
,tr tt  [Mim'jfa  ni Utica  Lin-)  This 
is  brought  to  us  from  Turky,  in 
frnall  irregular  mafTes  or  Aring-s,  of 
a pale  yellowilh  colour.  The  true 
gum  Arabic  is  rarely  to  he  met  wit  h 
in  the  (hops  ; gum  ienega  or  fenica, 
•which  comes  from  the  uoafts  of 
Guinea,  being  ufually  fold  for  -it,; 
this  greatly  re fcmblcs  the  other,  and 
perhaps,  as  Dale  conjectures,  ex- 
udes from  a tree  of  the  fame  kind: 

. it  is  generally  in  large  pieces,  rough 
oh  the  outfide ; and  in  thefe  cir- 
cum  (lances  poffibly  con  lifts  the  only 
•difference  betwixt  the  two  ; altho’ 
the  former  is  held  to  be  the  purer 
• and  liner  gum,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferred for  medicine;  and  the  latter 
•the  ftrongell,  molt  fubftantial  and 
cheapeft,  and  confequently  more 
employed  for  mechanic  ufes.  The 
•virtues  of  this  gum  arc  the- fame 
\vith  thofe  of  gummy  aud  mucila- 
2 


ginous  fubftances  in  general:  it  (s 
given  from  a fcruple  to  two  drams, 
in  hoarfeneffes,  a thin  acrimonious 
ftate  of  the  juices,  and  where  tire 
natural  mucus  of  the  inteltines  is 
abraded.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
white  deco&ion,  chalk  julep,  the 
compound  powders  of  bole,  fcor- 
dium,  amber,  gum  tragacanth,  the 
common  emuliion,  mithridate,  the- 
riaca,  and  fome  of  the  troches. 

GUMMI  CERASORUM. 

Cherry-tree  gum. 

There  is  not  any  medical  diffe- 
rence betwixt  this  and  the  prece- 
ding. Some  have  fuppofed  that  all 
the  gum  brought  to  us  from  the 
EaR,  under  the  name  of  Arabic , is 
no  other  than  the  gum  of  cherry, 
plum,  and  other  trees  common  a- 
mong  ourfelves.  This  opinion  is 
neverthelefs  erroneous : for  thefe 
trees,  as  Geoffroy  obferves,  do  not 
grow  in  the  countries  from  whence 
gum  Arabic  is  brought  ; whilR  the 
acacia  are  very  common  there. 

GUMMI  ELEMI,  vide  E- 

LEftJI, 

GUMMI  TR  A G A CANT  H/E 
[A.  is.]  AJirngali  tragacantine Li.u 
T he  gum  of  the  tragacanth,  a thor- 
ny bu  ll  growing  in  Crete,  ^Afia, 
and  Greece.  This  gum  is  of  a much 
ftronger  body  than  either  of  the 
foregoing,  and  does  not  fo  perfeftly 
diffolve  in  water.  A dram  will  give 
a pint  of  Avater  the  contiftence  of  a 
fyrup,  which  a whole  ounce  of  gum 
Arabic  is  fcarce  fulheient  to  do. 
Hence  its  life  for  forming  troches, 
and  the  like  purpofes,  in  preference 
to  the  other  gums.  It  gives  name  to 
an  officinal  powder,  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  powders  of 
ccrufs  and  amber. 

GUTTA  GAMBA,  vide  Gam  - 

BOG  I A. 
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HAEMATITES  /*/>/,  [Z,.]  He- 
matites, or.bloodftone. 

This  is  an  elegant  iron  ore,  ex- 
tremely hard,  of  a daik  reddifh  or 
yellow  ifh  colour:  it  is  found  either 
idong  with  other  ores  of  iron,  or  in 
diltintt  mines  by  qfelf.  With  re- 
gard tp  its  medical  virtues,  wc  con- 
ceive they  do  not  vary  from  thofe 
experienced  from  rult,  and  the  com- 
mon croci  of  irorr,  notwithllanding 
the  extraordinary  opinion  which 
many  h ive  entertained  of  it  ; as 
of  its  curing  ulcers  of  the  lungs, 
which  Gcoffroy  fays  the  haimatites 
dries  and  heals. 

HELICACABUM,  vide  At- 

KEKENG1. 

HEDEIHE  ARBOREiE  fo- 
lia, bacca et  gumtni  feu  refinci  : 
tied  era  communis  major  is  Roii ; He- 
derle  helicis  fin.  Ivy  ; the  leaves, 
berries,  and  refin  called  gum  he- 
denfc. 

' This  is  a climbing  (hrubby  plant, 
growing  commonly  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  on  old  walls.  The 
leaves  have  very  rarely  been,  given 
internally;  notwithllanding  they  are 
recommended  (in  tli-e  If  hem.  natur. 
curbof  vol.  ii.  obf.  120.)  againft  the 
atrophy  of  children  ; their  taile  is 
jiaufeous,  acrid,  and  bitter.  Ex- 
ternally they  have  fpmetimes  been 
employed  for  drying, and  healing 
ichorous  fores,  and  likewise  for 
keeping  Hides  open.  The  berries 
were  fuppofed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a purgative  and  emct:c  quali- 
ty ; later  writers  have  recommend- 
ed them  in  ftnall  dofes,  as  diapho- 
retics and  alexipharmacs  ; and  Mr 
Boyle  tells  us,  that  in  the  London 
plague  the  powder  of  them  was  gi- 
ven with  vinegar,  with  goodfuccefs, 
as  a fudorific.  It  is  probable  the 
virtue  of  the  composition  was  rather 
owing  to-  the  vinegar  than  to  the 
powder.  The  rc fin  was  ranked  by 


the  ancient6  (if  their  r«  xio-r* 

was  the  fame  with  our  gummi  h.de- 
rx)  among  the  depilatories;  from 
this  clais,  which  it  certainly  had 
no  title  to,  it  has  fince  been  re- 
moved to  that  of  conglutinaters  of 
wpunds,  to  which  it  has  no  very  juft 
one. 

HEDER.E  TERRESTRIS/c- 
Ua:  Hcderx  terrejlns  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Glechomatis  bederacei  Lin.  Ground- 
ivy;  the  leaves  ££.3 

Ground- ivy  is  a low  plant,  fre- 
quent in  hedges  and  fhady  places. 
It  has  an  aromatic,  though  not  very 
agreeable  imtll ; and  a quick,  bit- 
terifh,  warm  talle.  1 his  herb  is 
an  ufeful  corroborant,  aperient,  and 
detergent;  and  hence  hands  recom- 
mended againll  laxity,  debility,  and 
obftruclions  of  the  vifeera  : fome 
have  had  a great  opinion  of  it  for 
cleanfing  and  healing  ulcers  of  the 
internal  parts,  even  of  the  lungs  ; 
and  for  purifying  the  blood.  It  is 
cuftomary  to  infufe  the  dried  leaves 
in  malt  liquors  ; a practice  not  to 
be  commended,  though  it  readily 
communicates  its  virtues,  and  like- 
wife  helps  to  fine  them  down : fcarce 
any  other  herb  has  this  effeft  more 
remarkably  than  ground- ivy. 

HELEN  iUM,  vide  Enula 

CAMPANA. 

HELLEBORI  ALBI  radix: 
Hcllebori  alhi  fore  fubvtridi  C.  B. 
Veratri  albi  Lit:.  Veratri  [£-3 
White  hellebore;  the  root  \_L.E. 3 

Thisplant  grows fpentaneoufly  in 
Swifferland,  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Germany.  The  root  has 
a naufeous,  bitterifh,  acrid  tafte, 
burning  the  mouth  and  fauces : 
woundtd  when  frefh,  it  emits  an 
extremely  acrimonious  juice,  which 
mixed  with  the  blood,  by  a wound, 
is  faid  to  prove  very  dangerous : the 
powder  of  the  dry  root,  applied  to 
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tin  ifTue,  occafions  violent  purging  ; 
fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  it  proves  a 
lire n g,  and  not  always  a fafe  ftcr- 
nutatory.  This  root,  taken  imer- 
lially,  acts  with  extreme  violence  as 
an  emetic  ; and  has  be$n  obferved, 
even  in  a imall  dofe,  to  occalion 
convuliions,  and  other  terrible  dif- 
orders.  'i'he  ancients  fometimes 
employed  it  in  very  obilinate  cafes, 
and  always  made  this  their  lad  re- 
fource.  Modern  practice  feems  to 
have  aim  oil  entirely  rejected  its  in- 
ternal life,  though  I am  informed 
that  fome  have  lately  ventured  up- 
on fo  large  a dofe  as  a l'cruple,  in 
maniacal  cafes,  and  have  found  good 
effects  from  it  after  the  llronger  an- 
timonial  preparations  hadbecn  given 
in  vain.  A tinfture  and  honey  of  it 
are  kept  in  the  (hops 

HELLEBORI  NIGRT  radix : 

HtUsbori  nigriflorc  rofeo  C.  B.  et  Bin. 
MAampodii  Black  hellebore  ; 
the  roots  [Z,.  E. ] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  part?  of  SwifTerland, 
Auilria,  and  Stiria  : the  carlinefs  of 
its  flowers,  which  fometimes  ap- 
pear in  December,  has  gained  it  a 
place  in  our  gardens. 

In  fome  parts  of  Germany,  a 
fpecies  of  black  hellebore  has  been 
made  nfe  of,  which  not  unfrequent - 
ly  produced  violent,  and  fometimes 
deleterious  effects : this  the  YVrr- 
tcmberg  college  particularly  caution 
againlt,  though  without  mentioning 
any  marks  by  which  it  may  be  di- 
Ainguifhed,  or  even  giving  the  pre-- 
cife  name  of  the  plant.  It  appears 
to  be  the  fetid  hlack  hellebore  of 
C.  B.  called  in  England,  where  it 
grows  wild,  fetterwort,  fettlewort, 
or  haftard  hellebore  : the  roots  of 
this  may  be  diilinguifhed  from  the 
officinal  fort  by  their  being  lefs 
black.  The  roots  of  the  poiionous 
aconites  refemble  in  appearance 
Jhofe  of  the  black  hellebore  j aa^l 
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in  the  Breflaw  colleclions  we  find 
fome  inttances  of  fatal  effects  occa- 
fioned  by  miflaking  the  former  for 
the  latter : thefe  alfo  are  happily 
difcovcrable  by  their  colour  ; the  a- 
xonitum  being  lighter  coloured  than 
even  the  paled  of  the  black  helle- 
bores. The  faculty  of  Paris,  by 
allowing  the  ufe  of  one  of  the  pa- 
ler hellebores  (the  green-flowered, 
which  grows  wild  in  England,  and 
is  called  by  our  farriers  peg-root), 
have  in  fome  meafure  deprived  the 
drops  of  the  benefit  of  this  crite- 
rion : but  the  London  college  have 
directed  the  darked  coloured  of  all 
the  roots  of  this  clafs.  Since  there- 
fore the,,  two  noxious  roots  which  the 
buyer  is  moll  apt  to  midake  for  this, 
are  didinguiihable  from  it  by  their 
colour,  but  have  no  other  external 
mark  by  which  they  may  be  with 
certainty  known,  particular  regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  this  circum- 
ftance;  only  the  deeped  black  be- 
ing chofen,  and  all  the'  paler  roots 
rejected.  ' 

The  tade  of  hellebore  is  acrid  and 
bitter.  Its  acrimony,  as  Dr.  Grew 
obferves,  is  fird  felt  on  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads  im- 
mediately to  the  middle,  without 
being  much  perceived  on  the  inter- 
mediate part : on  chewing  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  tongue  feems  be- 
numbed, and  aife£ted  with  a kind 
of  paralytic  thlpor,  as  when  burnt 
by  eating  any  thing  too  hot ; the 
fibres  are  more  acrimonious  than 
the  head  of  the  root  which  they  ifTue 
from.  Black  hellebore  root,  taken 
from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a dram, 
proves  a drong  cathartic  ; and  as 
fuch  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  maniacal,  and  other  difor- 
ders  proceeding  from  what  the  an- 
cients called  atra  bilis  : in  which 
cafes,  medicines  of  this  kind  arc 
doubtlefs  occafionally  of  ufe;  though 
they  are  by  no  means  poffelfid  of 
&ny  fpecific  power.  It  does  not 

how- 
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Ihowever  appear,  that  our  black  liel-  mixed  with  water  and  duly  evapo- 
lebore  afts  with  fo  much  violence  as  rated.  This  is  made  up  into  pills 
that  of  the  ancients  : whence  many  with  an  extract  of  myrrh  and  pow- 
liave  fuppofed  it  to  be  a different  der  of  carduus  b’enedi&us.  I hey 
plant  ; and  indeed  the  defcriptions  are  faid  to  be  cathartic  and  diuretic, 
which  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  and  at  the  fame  time  ftrengthencrs 
their  hellebore, -do  not  agree  to  any  of  the  folids.’ 
of  the  forts  ufually  taken  notice  of 

by  modern  botaniils.  Another  fpe-  HELXINE,  vide  Parje.tariA. 

cies  has-been  difeovered  in  the  eaft- 

■ern  countries,  which  Tournefort  di-  HEPATICiE  NOB  I LIS  _/£//#•.* 

itinguifhes  by  the  name  of  belleborus  Ihviunculi  trident ati  verni,  forejhu- 
tiiger  orient  alts  ■,  a mphjjimo  folio , caule  plici  cxrtileo  Tourn.  Anemones  He~ 
preealto,  fort  purpurafcente>  and  fup-  faticx  Lin.  Noble  liverwort;  the 
pofes  to  be  the  true  ancient  hello-  leaves. 

bore,  from  its  growing  in  plenty  This  herb  lias  a place  an  our  gar- 
about  mount  Olympus,  and  in  the  dens  on  account  of  the  beauty  and 
ifland  of  Anticyra,  celebrated  of  early  appearance  of  its  flowers, 
old  for  the  production  of  this  an-  It  is  a cooling,  gentle  reftringent 
itimaniacal  drug:  he  relates,  that  a herb  ; and  hence  recommended  in 
fcruple  of  this  fort,  given  for  a a lax  (late  of  the  fibres  as  a corro- 
•dofe,  occafioned  convulsions.  borant. 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prelent  looked 

upon  .principally  as  an  alterative;  HEPATIC  A TERRESTRIS^ 

»nd  in  this  light  is  frequently  em-  vide  Lichen. 
ployed,  in  fmail  dofes,  for  attenua- 
ting vifeid  humours,  promoting  the  HERBiE  PARlS/&//tf  et  fruc- 
uterine  and  urinary  difcharges,  and  tus  : Solani  quadrifolii  baccifer't  C.R. 
opCmng  inveterate  obltruftions  of  Landis  quadrifolue  L-in.  Herb  Pans, 
the  remoter  glands  : it  often  proves  truelove,  or  oneberr}  ; the  leaves 
h very  powerful  emmenagogue  in  and  fruit. 

plethoric  habits,  where  fteel  is  incf-  _ This  is  a low  plant  growing  wild 
.fcdfual  or  improper.  An  extradt  -in  fliady  woods.  It  is  faid,  but  on 
made  from  this  root  with  water,  is  no  good  grounds,  to  be  akxiphar- 
one  of  the  mildeft,  and  for  the  pur-  mac:  Ciefner  relates,  that  its  juice 
pofes  of  a cathartic  the  molt  effee-  has  killed  poultry ; and  its  imell 
tual  preparation  of  it : this  operates  and  tafte  manifeltly  agree  with  thoCe 
fufficientlt,  without  occafioning  the  of  the  naicotic  herbs, 
irritation  which  the  pure  refin  is  ac-  ' 

companied  with.  A tin&ure  drawn  HERMODAC1  ^ LUo.  /- 
with  proof  fpirit  [£],  contains  the  ris  tuber  oft  Lin.  radix.  Her- 
w'hole  virtue  of  the  hellebore,  and  modaftil ; a root  brought  from 
ieems  to  be  one  of  the  bed  prepara-  ' Turkey.  It  is  of  the  jhape  of  ci 
tions  of  it  when  deiigned  for  an  al-  heart  flatted,  of  a white  colour, 
terative  : this  tindure,  and  the  ex-  compad,  yet  eafy  to  cut  or  powder; 
traa,  are  kept  in  the  (hops.  of  a vifeous  fweetifh  tafte,  w.th  a. 

* The  melampodium  is  the  bafis  light  degree  of  acrimony, 
of  Bacher’s  tonic  pills  for  the  drop-  Hermodaails  were  of  great  re- 
fy.  The  root  is  ordered  to  be  ma-  pute  among  the  ancients  as  a ca- 
cerated  in  reaified  fpirit  and  wine,  thartic  ; but  thofc  wc  now  meet 
the  liquor  expreffed  is  repeatedly  with  in  the  fhops  have  very  little 

pur- 
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purgative  virtue;  Neumann  declares 
lie  never  found  them  to  have  any 
cffedl  at  all. 

H EN  R I A R IJE  folia  : Polygon 
viinorit  free  tnillegrana  majoris  gla- 
he?  C.  B.  Herniaria  glabra  Lin. 
Rupturewort ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a low  herb,  growing  wild 
in  fandy  and  gravelly  grounds.  It 
is  a very  mild  reftringent,  and  may, 
in  feme  degree,  be  ferviceable  in 
diforders  proceeding  from  a weak 
flaccid  date  of  the  vifeera  : the  vir- 
tue which  it  has  been  moll  celebra- 
ted for,  it  has  little  title  to,  that  of 
curing  hernias. 

‘HIPPO  CAS  TAN  I.  JEfculi 
hippocajlani  Lin.  fruflus.  Horie- 
cheftnut  ; the  fruit  \_E.~] 

The  fruit  has  been  ufed  as  food 
for  flieep  and  poultry,  and  as  foap 
for  walking.  It  was  much  employ- 
ed in  powder  as  a llemutatory  by 
an  itinerant  oculift,  and  has  been 
recommended  by  iome  others  in 
certain  dates  of  ophthalmia,  head- 
ach,  &c.  in  which  errhines  arc  in- 
dicated The  bark  is  mentioned  as 
a cure  for  intermittents.’ 

HIPPOGLOSSI  folia:  Rufci 
anguffolii , fru'/u  folio  innafeente 
Toum.  Rufihypoglofi Lin.  Double- 
tongue  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  met  with  only  in  gar- 
dens, where  plants  are  cultivated  for 
cuiiofity.  It  has  rarely  been  taken 
notice  of  by  medicinal  writers. 

H1PPQSELINI,  feu  SmyrKii , fo- 
lia, radix,  ferfun  : Hippcfdini  Theo  - 
phrajh , -eel  Smyrnii  Dtjcwidis,  C.  B. 
Smyvuii  olufatri  Lin.  Alexanders; 
the  leaves,  root,  and  feeds. 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
differing  fiom  the  others  of  that 
clafs,  in  bearing  a large  tumid 
fylack  feed  : it  grows  by  the  fea- 
jfdf,  uppn  rock^.  lu  medical  qua- 


lities it  agrees  with  apium  (fmal- 
lage)  except  that  the  bippof  linum 
is  fonievvhat  llronger. 

HIRUNDINARIA,  vide  Vin- 

CETOXiCUM. 

HORDEI  feir.en  : Hbrclei  difi- 
chi , quod  fpica  binas  ordines  habeat 
Plinio  C.  B.  Hordei  vulgaris  Lin. 
Common  barley  [/-•] 

HORDEUM  GALLICUM  fi- 
ve MUNDATUM.  French  bar- 
ley, or  the  common  barley  freed 
from  the  Ihell. 

HORDEUM  PERLATUM 
diQum  [£.]  Pearl  barley  ; pre- 
pared in  Germany  and  Holland,  by 
grinding  the  fhelled  barley  into 
little  round  granules,  which  appear 
of  a kind  of  pearly  vvhitenefs. 

Barley,  in  its  fcvcral  Hates,  is 
more  cooling,  lefs  glutinous,  and 
lefs  nutritious  than  wheat  or  oats  ; 
among  the  ancients,  decodlions  of 
it  were  the  principal  aliment  and 
medicine  in  acute  difeafes.  The 
London  college  diredl  a deco&ion 
of  pearl  barley,  and  make  common 
barley  an  ingredient  in  the  pedloral 
decodlion. 

HOHMINI  SATIVI ,feuScla- 
rsa,  folia,  femen  ; HornAni  fclarea 
difli  C.  B.  Salvia  fclarea  Liu. 
Garden  clary  ; the  leaves  and  feeds. 

Thefe  have  a warm,  bitterifh 
pungent  talle ; and  a ftrong,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell : the  touch  dif- 
covers  in  the  leaves  a large  quanti- 
ty of  glutinous  or  rciinous  matter. 
They  are  principally  recommended 
in  the  fluor  albus,  and  other  female 
weaknelfes,  in  hyllcric  diforders, 
and  in  flatulent  collies. 

HYBERNICUS  LAPIS:  Tc- 

gula  vel  ardefia  Hyiernica.  IrilH 
Hate. 

1 his  is  a hlackifh  foible  Hone 
brought  from  Ireland.  It  feerns  to 
tonhil  of  3Q  argillaceous  or  bolar 

earth. 
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earth,  (lightly  impregnated  with 
fulphur  and  iron  ; and  may  be  pre- 
fumed  to  poffefs  in  a lowdegreethe 
virtues  of  the  other  ferrugineous 
minerals. 

HYDRARGYRUS,  vide  Ar- 
gentum VIVLTM. 

HYDROLAPATHUM,  vide 
Lapathum. 

H YO  SC  YA  M I folia : Hyofcyami 
albi  majoris  vel  tertii  Diofcoridis ' et 
■quarti  Plinii  C..  B.  Hyofcyami  albi 
Lin.  -White  henbane  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  met  with  only  in  botanic 
gardens. 

" HYOSCYAMI  NIGRI  herba , 

fmen  : Hyofcyami  vulgaris  vel  nigri 
C.  B.  Hyofcyami  r.igri  Lin.  1 he 
common  wild  or  black  henbane  ; 
the  herb  and  feeds  jjii.J 

Thefe  plants  (land  recommended 
for  fundry  external  purpofes,  and 
by  fome  likewife  internally  againft 
dyfenteries  and  hemorrhagies  : but 
there  are  fo  many  examples  of  their 
pernicious  effects,  that  common 
practice  has  very  defervedly  rejedted 
them.  They  are  ftrong  and  viru- 
lent narcotics,  greatly  difordcr  the 
fenfes,  occalioning  deliria  and  mad- 
nefs,  either  deadly,  or  of  long  du- 
ration. Haller  tells  us  of  one  who 
eat  of  all  the  poifons  of  the  phyfic 
garden,  the  napelli,  apocyna,  bella 
donna,  without  injury ; but  was  ma- 
ttered by  this:  that  ftfter  its  com- 
mon effects  as  a narcotic  had  abated, 
a paralyfis  of  one  of  the  legs  re- 
mained ; and  that  Boerhaave  had  his 
fenfes  difordered  by  only  making  a 
platter  from  this  plant.  There  are 
other  examples  alfo,  though  from 
lefs  unexceptionable  authorities,  of 
henbane  proving  narcotic,  though 
none  of  it  was  received  into  the 
body. 

‘ Some  employ  the  hyofeyamus 
niger  externally  for  foftening  and 


allaying  pain  in  cafes  of  feirrhus, 
in  form  of  cataplaim  of  the  leaves; 
of  platter,  made  by  boiling  the  oil  of 
the  feeds  with  the  juice  of  the  herb, 
and  adding  wax,  turpentine,  and 
powder  of  the  herb;  and  in  form  of 
ointment  made  of  tire  leaves  and  hogs- 
lard.  In  open  ulcers,  a powder  of  the 
leaves  is  alfo  fprinkled  on  the  part. 
Internally,  it  is  chiefly  ufed  in  form 
of  an  extract  from  the  leaves,  which 
appears  to  be  much  ftronger  than 
that  from  the  feeds.  It  has  been  gi- 
ven in  various  nervous  attentions,  as 
mania,  melancholia,  epilepfy,  hyftc- 
ria,  colic,  See.  ; alfo  in  obftinate  dry 
coughs,  glandular  tumours,  hemor- 
rhagies, and  in  ulcers  of  the  uri- 
nary paflages.  It  commonly  produ- 
ces fweat,  and  fometimes  an  eruption 
of  puttules  over  the  body,  generally 
found  deep  fucceeded  by  a ferenity 
of  mind  and  an  increafed  vigour  of 
body  ; though  fometimes,  inftead  of 
thefe,  vertigo,  headach,  and  weak- 
nefs.  Infomcit  occafions  vomiting, 
colic-pains,  a copious  flow  of  urine, 
and  purging.  It  is  anodyne  like  opi- 
um ; and  like  cicuta,  is  free  from 
its  conttipating  effefit.  Its  dofc 
has  been  increafed  from  half  a grain 
to  half  a dram  in  the  day.’ 

HYP E'RICT  fo/ia,  fores,  feme,:  : 
Hfperici  vulgaris  C.  B.  Hyper, ci 

perforati  Lin.  St  John’s  wort ; the 
leaves  and  flowers  [j/.-J 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  uncultivated  places  throughout 
England.  Its  tafte  Is  rough  and 
bitterifh ; the  fmell  ■difagrecable. 
Hypericum  has  long  been  celebra- 
ted as  a corroborant,  diuretic,  and 
vulnerary  ; but  more  particularly  in 
hyilerical  and  maniacal  diforders : 
it  has  been  reckonc  d of  fuch  efficacy 
in  thefe  laft,  as  to  have  thence  re- 
ceived the  name  of  fug  a d<cmcm:,n. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  the  flowery 
tops  tinge  exprefled  oils  of  a red 
colour  (which  very  ftw  vegetable 
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fubftances  will  do)  and  communi- 
cate a blood  red  to  rectified  fpirit. 
The  oil  tinged  by  them  is  kept  in 
the  (hops.  \_L'~\ 

HYPOCISTIQIS  fuccus  ifpif- 
fptus  : Hypociftidis  fub  ci/io  C.  B- 
Afari  Hypocifidis  Lin.  Juice  of 
hypocidis  [Z.J 

Hypociitu  is  a flefhy  prodndlion, 
growing  in  the  warmer  climates 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds  of 
ciili.  Its  infpiffated  juice  is  an  a- 
dringent,  fimilar  to  acacia,  but; 
fomewhat  dronger.  At  prefent  it 
is  fcarce  othcrvvife  made  ufe  of,  than 
as  an  ingredient  in  fome  of  the  old 
compofitions,  viz.  mithridate,  the- 
riaca,  and  the  compound  powder  of 
of  amber  [L.  J 

HYSSOP  I folia  y hcrba  : Hyjfopi 
tfficinarutn,  c*rulc* frQifpicat*  C.  B. 
Hyjjlpi  officinalis  Lin.  Hyffop  ; the 
leaves  [Z.J,  and  the  herb  [is.J 

The  leaves  of  hyffop  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a warm  pungent 
tade.  Eefides  the  general  virtues 
of  aromatics,  they  are  particularly 
recommended  in  humoral  adhmas, 
coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
brealt  and  lungs  ; and  faid  to  nota- 
bly promote  expectoration. 

JACOB /SiE  folia  : Jacob*.? 

vulgaris-  laciniat * C.  B.  Senecionis 
Jacob** Lin.  Ragwort,  orfegrum; 
the  leaves. 

This  ragged  leaved  plant  grows 
wild  by  road-fides  and  uncultivated 
places.  Its  tade  is  roughifii,  bit- 
ter, pungent,  and  extremely  unplea- 
fant  : it  Hands  ilrongly  recom- 

mended by  Simon  Paulli  againd 
dyfenteries ; but  its  forbidding 
taile  has  prevented  its  coming  into 
practice. 

JALAPII  [Z.]  JALAPS  [£.] 

radix  : Convolvuli  jalap*  Lin.  Jalap. 

Jalap  is  the  root  of  an  American 
convolvulus,  brought  to  us  in  thin 


tranfverfe  dices,  from  Xalapa,  a 
province  of  New  Spain.  Such 
pieces  Ihould  be  chofen  as  are  molt 
compadl,  hard,  weighty,  dark  co- 
loured, and  abound  mod  with  black 
circular  drue.  Slices  of  bryony 
rout  are  faid  to  be  fometjmes  mix- 
ed with  thofe  of  jalap  : thefe  may- 
be eafily  didinguilhed  by  their 
whiter  colour,  and  lefs  compact  tex- 
ture. This  root  has  no  fmell,  and 
vei  y little  tade  upon  the  tongue  ; 
but  when  fwallowed,  it  affedts  the 
throat  with  a fenfe  of  heat,  and 
occafions  a plentiful  difeharge  of 
faliva. 

Jalap  in  fubdance,  taken  in  a 
dole  of  about  half  a dram  (lefs  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumllan- 
ccs  of  the  patient)  in  plethoric,  or 
cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves  an 
effectual,  and  in  general  a fafe  pur- 
gative, performing  Its  office  mildly, 
feldom  occafioning  naufea  or  gripes, 
which  too  frequently  accompany  the 
other  drong  cathartics.  In  hypo- 
chondriacal diforders,  and  hot  bili- 
ous temperaments,  it  gripes  vio- 
lently, if  the  jalap  be  good  ; but 
rarely  takes  due  effedl  as  a purge. 
An  extradl  made  by  water  purges 
almod  univerfally,  but  weakly ; and. 
at  the  fame  time,  has  a conllderable 
effedl  by  urine  : the  root  remaining 
after  this  procefs,  gripes  violently. 
The  pure  refin,  prepared  by  fpirit 
of  wine,  occafions  mod  violent  gri- 
ping*, and  other  terrible  fymptoms, 
but  fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic  : 
triturated  with  fugar,  or  with  al- 
monds into  the  form  of  an  emulfion, 
or  diffolved  in  fpirit  and  mixed  with 
fyrups,  it'  purges  plentifully  in  a 
Imall  dofe,  without  occafioning 
much  diforder : the  part  of  the  ja- 
lap remaining  after  the  feparation 
of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an  ck- 
tradl,  which  has  no  effcdl  as  a ca- 
thartic, but  operates  powerfully  by 
urine.  Its  officinal  preparations  are 
aa  extract  nude  with  water  and 

fpirit 
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Ipirit,  a fimple  tin£ure  [Z.i?.],and 

and  a compound  powder 

Frederick  Hoffman  particularly 
cautions  againft  giving  this  medicine 
to  children  ; and  affures  us,  that  it 
will  deftroy  appetite,  weaken  the 
body,  and  perhaps  occafion  even 
death.  In  this  point,  this  celebra- 
ted pra&itioner  was  probably  decei- 
ved : children,  whofe  veffels  are  lax, 
and  the  food  foft  and  lubricating, 
bear  thefe  kinds  of  medicines,  as 
Geoffrey  obferves,  better  than  a- 
dults  ; ‘ and  accordingly  innocula- 
tors  make  much  nfe  of  the  tin&ure 
mixed  with  fimple  fyrup.  The 
compound  powder  is  employed  in 
dropfy,  as  a hydragogue  purge ; and 
where  ftimulus  is  not  contraindi- 
cated, jalap  is  confidered  as  a fafe 
cathartic.’ 

JAPONTCA  TERRA,  Jive  ca- 
techu [Z.  E.~\  Japan  earth,  impro- 
perly fo  called  ; being  neither  an 
earth,  nor  the  produce  of  Japan  ; 
but  an  infpiffated  vegetable  juice, 
prepared  in  the  Eaft- Indies  from 
the  viimcfa  catechu  Lin.  It  is 
dry  and  pulverable,  outwardly  of 
a reddifh  colour,  inwardly  of  a 
fhining  dark  brown,  almoft  black, 
with  fome  caff  of  red.  When  pure, 
it  diffolves  totally  in  water,  and  al- 
moft  totally  in  reftified  fpiiit:  as 
we  ufually  meet  with  it,  a confuler- 
able  quantity  of  fandy  matter  is  left 
by  both  thefe  menftrua.  1 his  me- 
dicine is  a mild  aflringent,  and  fre- 
quently employed  as  fuch  in  alvine 
fluxes,  uterine  profluvia,  in  laxity 
and  debility^ of  the  vifeera  in  gene- 
ral, and  in  coughs  proceeding  from 
thin  acrid  defluxions.  Its  taftc  is 
more  agreeable  than  that  of  moft 
other  *fubftances  of  thisclafs;  chew- 
ed for  fome  time,  it  leaves  a kind  of 
fweetifhnefs  in  the  mouth.  The 
troches  and  tincture,  kept  in  the 
fhops,  are  very  elegant  preparations 
«f  it.  It  gives  name  to  an  offici- 


nal confe£tion  and  tin&ure  [Z.]? 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound powder  of  amber,  mithri- 
date,  and  theriaca  [£.  J 

JASMINI  flora:  jfafrnini  vuf- 
gatioris  flore  albo  C.  B.  jfafrnini  offi- 
cinalis Lin.  Jafmine  ; the  flowers. 

This  is  a fmall  tree,  commonly 
planted  in  our  gardens.  The 
flowers  have  a ftrong  fmell,  which 
is  liked  by  moft  people,  though  to 
fome  difagreeable  : expreffed  oils 

extraft  their  fragrance  by  infufion; 
and  water  elevates  fomewhat  of  it 
in  diftillation,  but  no  effential  oil 
has  hitherto  been  obtained  from 
them  : the  diftilled  water,  kept  for 
a little  time,  lofes  its  odour.  As 
to  their  medical  virtues,  the  prefent 
pra&ice  expefts  not  any  from  them, 
notwithftanding  they  have  been  re- 
commended for  promoting  delivery, 
curing  ulcerations  of  the  uterus,  &c. 

IBERIDIS  folia:  Ijpidii  gra- 
mineo  folio  five  iberidis  Tourn.  Li- 
guflici  leviflici  Lin.  Sciatica  cref- 
fes  ; the  herb. 

This  is  met  wjth  in  botanic  gar- 
dens : in  tafte,  fmell,  and  medical 
virtues,  it  agrees  with  the  naftur- 
tium.  It  has  been  particularly  re- 
commended in  external  applications 
againft  the  fciatica,  whence  the 
Englilh  name  of  the  plant. 

ICHTHYOCOLL  A.  Fifh-glue, 
or  ifinglafs. 

Thisis  a folid  glutinous  fubftance, 
obtained  from  a large  kind  of  fiffi 
caught  in  the  feas  of  Mufcovy. 
The  flein  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  animal  are  boiled  in  water,  the 
decoftion  infpiffated  to  a proper 
confidence,  and  then  poured  out  fo 
as  to  form  thin  cakes  ; thefe  are  ei-> 
thcr  farther  exficcated  till  perfectly 
dry,  or  cut  while  foft  into  dices, 
which  are  afterwards  bent,  or  rolled 
up  into  fpiral,  horfcfhoc,  and  other 

fhapes. 
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iliapes.  ‘ Some  allege  it  confifls  of 
certain  membranous  parts  of  fifties, 
as  the  air-bladder,  inteflines,  &c. 
cuily  cleanfed,  dried,  and  rolled  up  or 
twilled.’  This  glut  is  moreemployed 
for  mechanic  purpoles  than  in  me- 
dicine. It  may  be  given  in  a thin 
acrimonious  Hate  of  the  juices,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vegetable 
gums  and  mucilages  ; regard  being 
lrad  to  their  different  difpofition 
to  putrefcence.  * 

1MPEIIATORLE,  fen  Magi- 

Jtrantia  radix  : I taper  atari. 'e  major  is 
C.  B.  Imperataria  ajlruthii  Lin. 
Maflerwort  ; the  toot  [i£-3 

This  is  a native  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenean  mountains,  and  fome  parts 
of  Germany,  from  whence  vve  are 
fupplied  with  roots  fuperior  in  aro- 
matic flavour  to  thofe  raifed  in  our 
gardens.  The  fmell  of  this  root  is 
very  fragrant;  its  tafle  bitterifh, 
warm  and  pungent,  glowing  in  the 
mouth  for  a long  time  after  it  has 
been  chewed.  This  fimple,  though 
undoubtedly  an  elegant  aromatic,  is 
not  regarded  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice : Its  flavour  is  fimilar  to  that 
of  angelica,  but  flronger. 

IPECACOANHiE  radix:  Pfy - 
rvtria  ct tie  tic  a Lin.  \_L.  E.  ] A root 
brought  from  the  Spanifh.  Welt- 
Indies. 

It  is  divided  into  two  forts,  Pe- 
ruvian and  Brazilian : but  the  eye 
diltinguifhes  three,  afh- coloured  or 
grey,  brown,  and  white.  The  afh- 
coloured,.  or  Peruvian  ipecacuanha 
cf  the  fliops,  is  a fmall  wrinkled 
root,  bent  and  contorted  into  a 
great  variety  of  figures,  brought 
over  in  fliort  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles, 
and  deep  circular  fifFures,  quite 
down  to  a fmall  white  woody  fibre 
that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each 
iece  : the  cortical  part  is  compact, 
little,  looks  fmooth  and  refmous 
upon  breaking  : it  has  very  little 
j the  ulte  is.bftterilh  and.fub- 
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acrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it 
were  with  a kind  of  mucilage.  The 
brown  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat  moie 
wrinkled  than  the  foregoing,  of  a 
brown  or  blacldfh  colour  without, 
and  white  within  ; this  is  brought 
from  Brazil.  The  white  fort  is 
woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no 
perceptible  bitternefs  in  tafle..  The. 
tirll  fort  (the  afh-coloured  or  grey 
ipecacoanha)  is  that  ufually  prefer- 
red for  medicinal  ufe.  The  brown 
has  been  fometimes  obferved,  even 
in  a fmall  dofe,  to  produce  violent 
effects.  The  white,  though  taken 
in  a large  one,  has  fcarce  any  effect 
at  all : Mr  GeofFroy  calls  this  fort 
baflard  ipecacoanha,  and  complains 
that  it  is  an  impofition  upon  the 
public.  GeofFroy,  Neumann,  Dale, 
and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform  us, 
that  the  roots  of  a kind  of  apocy- 
num  (dogs-bane ) are  too  frequently 
brought  over  inftead  of  it ; and  iu- 
flances  are  given  of  ill  confequences 
following  from  the  ufe  of  thefe 
roots : if  the  marks  above  laid  down, 
particularly  the  afh  colour,  brittle- 
nefs,  deep  wrinkles,  and  bitterifh 
tafle,  be  carefully  attended  to,  all 
miltakes  of  -this  kind  may  be  pre- 
vented. 

Ipecacoanha  was  firft  brought  in- 
to Europe  about  the  middle  of  laffe 
century,  and  an  account  of  it  pul>- 
lifhed  about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo  ; 
but  it  did  not  come  into  general 
ufe  till  about  the  year  iC $6,  when 
Hclvetius,  under  the  patronage  of 
Lewis X IV.  introduced  it  into  prac- 
tice. Thisrootis  one  of  the  mildeil 
and  fafefl  emetics  we  are  acquainted 
with  ; and  has  this  peculiar  advan- 
tage, that  if  it  fhould  not  operate 
by  vomit,  it  paflea  off  by  the  other 
emundlories.  It  was  firft  introdu- 
ced among  us  with  the  character  of 
an  almofl  infallible  remedy  in  dy- 
fenteries,  and  other  inveterate  fluxes* 
as  menorrhagia  and  lcucorihcca  j 
as  aifo  iu  diforders  proceeding,  from 
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obftrudions  of  long  {landing  : nor 
has  it  loft  much  of  its  reputation  by 
time.  In  dyfenteries,  it  almoft  al- 
ways produces  happy  effeds,  and 
often  performs  a cure  in  a very  fhort 
fpace  of  time.  In  other  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  in  beginning  dyfenteries, 
and  fuch  as  are  of  a malignant 
kind,  or  where  the  patient  breathes 
a tainted  air,  it  has  not  been  found 
equally  fuccefsful : in  thefe  cafes  it 
is  neceffary  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine  for  feveral  days,  and 
to  join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 
and. the  like.  This  root,  given  in 
fubftance,  is  as  effed  ual,  if  not  more 
fo  than  any  of  the  preparations  of 
it : the  pure  re  fin  ads  as  a ftrong 
irritating  emetic,  but  is  of  little  fer- 
vice  in  dyfenteries  ; whilft  an  ex- 
trad  prepared  with  water  is  almoft 
of  equal  feivice  in  thefe  cafes  with 
the  root  itfelf,  though  it  has  little 
effed  as  an  emetic.  Gecffroy  con- 
cludes from  hence,  that  the  chief 
virtue  of  ipecacoanha  in  dyfenteries 
depends  upon  its  gummy  fubftance, 
which  lining  the  inteftines  with  a 
foft  mucilage,  when  their  own  mu- 
cus has  been  abraded,  occafions 
their  exulcerations  to  heal,  and  de- 
fends them  from  the  acrimony  of 
the  juices  : and  that  the  refinous 
part,  in  which  the  emetic  quality 
refides,  is  required,  where  the  mor- 
bific matter  is  lodged  in  the  glands 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  But 
if  the  virtues  of  this  root  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  its  mucilaginous,  or 
gummy  part,  pure  gums,  or  muci- 
lages, might  be  employed  to  equal 
advantage.  Water,  afiifted  by  a 
boiling  heat,  takes  up  from  all  ve- 
getables a conliderable  portion  of 
reiinous  along  with  the  gummy 
matter:  if  the  ipecacoanha  remain- 
ing after  the  adion  of  water  be  di- 
gelted  with  pure  fpirit,  it  will  not 
yield  half  fo  much  refin  as  at  firft : 
fo  that  the  aqueous  extrad  differs 
front  the  crude  toot  only  in  degree. 


being  proportionally  lefs  refinous, 
and  having  lefs  effed,  both  as  an 
emetic,  and  in  the  cure  of  dyfen- 
teries. The  virtues  of  ipecacoanha, 
in  this  diforder,  depend  upon  its 
promoting  perfpiration,  the  freedom 
of  which  is  here  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, and  an  increafe  of  which, 
even  in  healthful  perfons,  is  gene- 
rally obferved  to  fupprefs  the  eva- 
cuation by  ilool.  In  dyfenteries,  the 
Heir,  is  for  the  moll  part  dry  and 
tenfe,  and  perfpiration  obftruded: 
the  common  diaphoretics  pafs  off 
without  effed  through  the  intefti- 
nal  canal  : but  ipecacoanha,  if  the ' 
patient  after  a puke  or  two  be  co- 
vered up  warm,  brings  on  a plenti- 
ful fweat.  After  the  removal  of 
the  dyfentery,  it  is  neceffary  to  con- 
tinue the' ufe  of  the  medicine  for 
fome  time  longer,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a relapfe;  for  this  purpofe,  a 
few  grains  divided  into  feveral  dofes, 
fo  as  not  to  occaflon  any  fenfible 
evacuation,  may  be  exhibited  every 
day  ; by  this  means  the  cure  is  ef- 
fcdually  tftablifhed.  And  indeed 
finall  dofes  given,  even  from  the  be- 
ginning, have  been  often  found  to 
have  better  cfftds  in  the  cure  of 
this  difeafe  than  larger  ones.  Geof- 
froy  indeed  informs  us,  from  his 
own  experience,  that  he  has  obfer- 
ved ten  grains  of  the  powder  to  ad 
as  cffedually  as  a fcruple  or  two  ; 
and  therefore  confines  the  dofe  be- 
twixt fix  and  ten  grains:  it  has 
lately  been  found,  that  even  fmaller 
dofes  prove  fufficiently  emetic.  The 
only  officinal  preparation  of  this 
root  is  a tindure  made  in  wine, 


[£.£■] 

« The  adive  gummy  refin  is- 
almoft  entirely  in  the  bark  of  the 
root.  It  is  found  to  loie  confi- 
derably  by  keeping  ; and  boiling 
deprives  it  of  its  emetic  power  alto- 
gether. The  full  dofe  of  the  powder 
is  a fcruple  or  half  a dram,  and 
double  that  in  form  of  watery  infu- 
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fion.  The  full  dofe  is  recommend- 
ed in  the  paroxyfm  of  fpafmodic 
afthma,  and  a dofe  of  three  or  four 
grains  every  morning  in  habitual 
aftmatic  indifpofition.  A dofe  of 
i-  or  i grain  rubbed  with  fugarand 
given  every  four  hours  or  oftener 
is  recommended  in  uterine  hemor- 
rhagy,  cough,  pleurify,  ha:moptoe. 
See.  Ipecuanha'is  alio  found  to  be 
antifeptic.’ 

I RID IS  FLORENTINE 

Lin.  radix  : Iridis  Florentine  alb.e 
C.B.  Florentine  orris;  the  root  [is.  J 

IRIDIS  PURPUREE  NOS- 
TRATI S radix:  Iridis  vulgaris 
Germanic  j-  Jive  JylveJlris  C.  B. 
Iridis  Gennanicj-  Lin.  Flower-de- 
luce  ; the  root. 

Both  thefe  appear  to  be  the  fame 
fpecies  of  plant : feveral  varieties 
of  it  are  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their 
flowers.  The  roots,  when  recent, 
have  a bitter,  acrid,  naufeous  tafte, 
and  taken  into  the  body  prove 
ftrongly  cathartic  ; and  hence  the 
juice  is  recommended  in  dropiies,  in 
the  dofe  of  three  or  four  fcruples. 
By  drying  they  lofe  this  quality, 
yet  ft  ill  retain  a fomewhat  pungent, 
bitterifh  tafte:  their  fmell  in  this 
ftate  is  of  the  aromatic  kind;  thofe 
produced  in  the  warmer  climates 
have  a very  grateful  flavour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  March  violets  : 
hence  the  ufe  of  the  Florentine  iris 
in  perfumes,  and  for  flavouring  li- 
quors: the  (hops  employ  it  jn  the 
white  pedtoral  troches  [Z.J,  and  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca  [A.] 

IRIS  PALUSTRIS,  vide 

Gladiola. 

IVA  ARTHRITICA,  vide 

Chamaepitys. 

JUGLANDIS  cortex  et  fru  fists: 
The  walnut,  and  its  outer  (hell. 


The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is  flmilar 
in  quality  to  almonds  :*  the  (hell  i9 
aftringent : but  neither  of  them  ia 
at  prefent  employed  in  medicine. 

JUJUBE.  Rhasnni  zizyphi  Lin . 
Jr  u fi  us.  Jujubes;  a half- dried  fru  t 
brought  from  France. 

Jujubes  have  a pleafant  fweet 
tafte.  They  are  recommended  in 
an  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  juices  ; 
in  coughs  from  thin  (harp  defluxions; 
and  in  heat  of  urine  : but  they  arc 
at  prefent,  among  us,  a (trafiger  to 
medicinal  practice,  and  to  the  (hops. 

JUNCUS ODORATUS: 
J uncus  odor  at  us five  arosnaticus  C.B. 
Andropogon  fcheenanthus  Lin.  Sweet 
rufh,  or  camels  hay  [Z.j 

This  is  a dry  fmooth  ftalk, 
brought  to  us  along  with  the 
leaves,  and  fometimes  the  flowers, 
from  Turky  and  Arabia,  tied  up  in 
bundles  about  a foot  long.  The 
ftalk.  in  (hape  and  colour,  fomewhat 
refembles  a bailey  draw  : it  is  full 
of  a fungous  pith,  like  thofe  of  our 
common  rufties  : the  leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  wheat,  and  furround  the 
ftalk  with  feveral  coats,  as  in  the 
reed : the  flowers  are  of  a carnation 
colour,  ftriped  with  a lighter  purple. 
The  whole  plant,  when  in  perfec- 
tion, has  a hot,  bitterifh,  not  un- 
pleafant,  aromatic  tafte,  and  a very 
fragrant  fmell ; by  long  keeping,  it 
lofes  greatly  of  its  aromatic  flavour. 
Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
conftderable  quanti-y  of  eflential 
oil.  It  was  formerly  often  ufed  as 
an  aromatic,  and  in  obftruftions  of 
the  vifeera,  See.  but  at  prefent  is 
fcarce  otherwife  employed  than  as 
an  ingredient  in  mithridate  and  the- 
riaca. 

JUNIPERI  baccas.  Juniperi 
vulgaris  fru,ttcofa;  C.  B.  Juniperi 
communis,.  Lin.  juniper;  the  ber- 
ries [Zr.  ZLJ 
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This  is  an  evergreen  flirub,  grow- 
ing upon  heaths  and  hilly  grounds 
in  all  the  parts  of  Europe : the 
wood  and  refin  are  not  at  prefent 
made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  purpofes  : 
the  berries  are  brought  from  Hol- 
land, where  this  flirub  is  very  plen- 
tiful. 

Juniper  berries  have  a flrong,  not 
diiagreeable  fmcll  ; and  a warm, 
pungent,  fvveet  talle,  which  if  they 
are  long  chewed,  or  previoufly  well 
bruifed,  is  followed  by  a bitteri fli 
one.  The  pungency  feems  to  re- 
fide  in  the  bark;  the  fweet  in  the 
juice  ; the  aromatic  flavour  in  oily 
veficles,  fpread  through  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  pulp,  and  diftinguifh- 
able  even  by  the  eye  ; and  the  bit- 
ter in  the  feeds:  the  frefh  berries- 
yield,  on  expreffion,  a rich,  fvveet, 
Koney-like,  aromatic  juice;  if  pre- 
vioufly pounded  fo  as  to  break  the 
feeds,  the  juice  proves  tart  and 
bitter 

Thefe  berries  are  ufeful  carmina- 
tive. and  ilomachics,and  arc  diuretic: 
for  thefe  purpofes,  a fpirituous  water 
| 'Z,.J  a compound  fpirituous  water 
[ii.J  and  effential  oil  dillilled  from 
them  are  kept  in  the  (hops: 

they  are  ingredients  alfo  in  the  mi- 
thridate  arid  theriaca  \_L  ],  the  li- 
quor remaining  after  the  diftillation 
of  the  oil,  pafied  through  a (bainer, 
and  gently  exhaled  to  the  confid- 
ence of  a rob,  proves  likewife  a 
medicine  of  great  utility,  and  in 
many  cafes  is  perhaps  preferable  to 
the  oil,  or  berry  itfelf : Hoffman 
is  txprefsly  of  this  opinion,  and 
llrongly  recommends  it  in  debility 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteflines,  and 
fays  it  is  particularly  of  fervice  to 
old  people  who  are  fubjedt  to  thefe 
difordeVs,  or  labour  under  a diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  urinary 
excretion.  This  rob  is  ,of  a dark 
brown ifh  yellow  colour,  a balfamfc 
fweet  ta3e,  with  a little  of  the  bit- 
ter, more  or  lei's,  according  as  the 


feeds  in  the  berry  have  been  more 
or  lefs  bruifed. 

KALI : Kali  majus  cochleato  fe- 
rnine  C.  B.  Saif  la  foda  Lin.  Glafs- 
wort . 

‘ This  is  an  annual,  and  grows 
wild  on  the  fouthern  fea-coails  of 
Europe.  The  faline  juice  has  been 
ufed  in  dropfy ; but  the  plant  is 
chiefly  taken  notice  of  as  yielding 
copioufly,  when  burnt,  the  mineral 
alkali  which  all  marine  plants  do  in 
fome  degree.  Au  impure  kind  of 
this  alkali  is  prepared  from  the  kali 
cultivated  in  the  fait  marflies  aboufe 
Montpelier,  and  a purer  kind  at  A- 
licant  from  the  fa  If  la  Jativa  Lin. 
The  impure  kinds  are  called  foda 
or  barilla.  The  purified  fait  has 
been  ufed  in  fcrophula.’ 

KERMES  [Z-.J  A round  grain 
about  the  bulk  of  a pea,  found  (in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Fi  Snce)  adhering  to  the  bran- 
ches of  the  ilex  aculcata  cocciglan - 
dfera  C.  B.  Quercus  coccifera  Lin.. 

Thefe  grains  appear,  when  frefh, 
full  of  fmall,  reddilh  ovula,  or  ani- 
malcules, of  which  they  are  the  ni- 
dus. On  expreffion,  they  yield  a 
red  juice,  of  a bitterifh,  fomevvhat 
rough  and  pungent  taftc,  and  a not 
unpk-afant  fmell : this  is  brought  to 
us  from  the  fouth  of  France.  The 
grains  themfelves  are  cured  by 
fprinkling  with  vinegar  before  exfic- 
eation  : this  prevents  the  exclufion 
of  the  ova,  and  kills  fuch  of  the  a- 
nimals  as  are  already  hatched  ; o- 
thervvife,  they  change  into  a winged 
infed:,  leaving  the  grain  an  empty 
hufk. 

Kermes,  confidered  as  a medicine, 
is  a grateful,  very  mild  reftringent, 
and  corroborant.  In  this  light  it 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks : 
the  Arabians  added  a cordial  vir- 
tue: European  writers  alfo  have  in 
general  recommended  it  for  exhila- 
rating 
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rating  the  fpirits,  and  againft  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart : but  more 
particularly  for  promoting  birth, 
and  preventing  abortion.  I have 
known,  fays  Geofiioy,  many  wo- 
men, who  had  never  reached  the 
end  of  pregnancy,  made  joyful  mo- 
thers by  the  ufe  of  pills  compofed 
of  ksrwety  germin.  ovor.  exficcat.  and 
confeclh  de  byacintbo  (a  compofition 
containing  l'ome  vegetable  aftrin- 
gents  and  aromatics,  together  with 
gold  and  iilver  leaf,  four  precious 
ftones,  and  other  ingredients  of  lefs 
value  :)  three  of  thefe  pills  muft  be 
taken  for  the  firft  dofe,  and  this  re- 
peated three  times,  at  the  interval 
of  twice  three  hour's  ; after  which 
three  pills  more  are  to  be  taken 
every  morning  on  the  three  laft  days 
of  the  moon  in  every  month  till  de- 
livery. Notwithftanding  this  af- 
fertiori,  we  conceive  our  readers  will 
with  us  believe,  that  neither  the 
kermes,  or  its  auxiliaries,  are  to  be 
much  depended  on.  The  kermes 
gives  name  to  an  officinal  confec- 
tion, which  appears  to  be  greatly 
fuperior  to  the  above  compofition. 

KINO  GUMMI.  Red  aftrin- 
gent  gum  from  Gambia,  Loud.  Msd. 
Obf.  vol.  i.  art.  28.  [£.] 

« It  has  a great  refemblance  to 
catechu.  It  is  indeed  redder  and 
more  aftringent,  its  watery  folu- 
tion  more  decompoiable  by  acids, 
and  its  ink  lefs  permanent.  Its  co- 
louring and  aftringent  matter  are 
more  perfectly  taken  up  by  fpirit 
than  by  water,  though  water  readily 
enough  extracts  a con  tide  rable  Ihare 
of  both.  It  is  ufed  as  an  aftringent 
in  diarrhoea,  & c.  In  proof  fpirit  it 
forms  an  elegant  tincture  [£.]’ 
LABD ANUM  [A]  This  is  a 
refinous  fubftance  exuding  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  cijlus  ladanifera  Cre- 
tica  fiore  purpurea  Tourn.  Cijlus 
Cretica  Lin.  * 

This  rdin  is  faid  to  have  been 
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formerly  collected  from  the  beards 
of  goats  who  brouzed  the  leaves  of 
theciftus:  at  prefent,  a kind  of 
rake,  with  feveral  ftraps  or  thongs 
of  Ikins  fixed  to  it,  is  drawn  lightly 
over  the  Ihrub,  fo  as  to  take  .up  the 
undtuous  juice,  which  is  afterwards 
feraped  off  with  knives.  It  is  rarely 
met  with  pure,  even  in  the  places 
which  produce  it  ; the  duft,  blown 
upon  the  plant  by  the  wind,  ming- 
ling with  the  tenacious  juice  : the 
inhabitants  are  alio  faid  to  mix  with 
it  a certain  black  fand.  In  the  (hops 
two  forts  are  met  with  : the  bell 
(which  is  very  rare)  is  in  dark-co- 
loured almoft  black  maffes,  of  the  con- 
fidence of  a foft  plafter,  which  grows 
ftill  fofter  upon  being  handled  ; of  a 
very  agreeable  fruell,  and  of  a light 
pungent  bitterifh  tafte : the  other 
fort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark  coloured* 
in  long  rolls  coiled  up:  this  is  of 
a much  weaker  fmcll  than  the  firft, 
and  has  a large  admixture  of  a fine 
fand,  which  in  the  labdanum,  exa- 
mined by  the  French  academy, 
made  up  three  fourths  of  the  mafs. 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  almoft  en- 
tirely diffolves  pure  labdanum,  lea- 
ving only  a fmall  portion  of  gummy 
matter  which  has  no  tafte  or  fmell: 
and  hence  this  tefin  may  be  thus 
excellently  purified  for  internal  pur- 
pofes.  It  is  an  ufeful ingredient  in 
the  ftomachic  and  cephalic  platters 
of  the  ftiops. 

LAC.  MiTk. 

t Milk  is  a fecretion  peculiar  to 
women,  the  females  of  quadrupeds, 
and  of  the  cetaceous  fifties.  It  may* 
be  confidered  as  a kind  of  emulfion, 
conlilting  of  butter,  cheefe,  .and 
whey  y the  whey  containing  ^ mil- 
cilaginous  fugar,  which  keeps  the 
butter  and  cheefe  in  union  with  its 
water  ; and  it  is  from  this  fugary 
part  that  milk  is  fubje£t  to  the  vi- 
nous fermentation,  as  in  the  Rui- 
fian  koumis,  a vinous  liquor  made 
T.  1 of 
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erf  mares  milk,  and  recommend- 
ed in  phthifis  and  cafes  of  weak- 
iVefs.’ 

New  milk  mixes  uniformly  with 
comm  •’  water,  the  mineral  chaly- 
beate waters,  wines,  and  malt  li- 
quors that  are  not  acid,  weak  vi- 
nous fpirits,  folutjons  of  fugar, 
foaps,  and  neutral  falts ; . hut  not 
with  oils  exprefled  or  diftillc-d.  A- 
cids  both  mineral  and  vegetable  co- 
agulate it;  as  alfo  do  fixt  and  vo- 
latile alkalies,  and  highly  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine  : the  curd  made  by 
acids  is  in  part  refolved  again  by  al- 
kaline liquors ; as  that  made  by  al- 
kalies likewife  is  by  acids.  Neutral 
falts,  nitre  in  particular,  preferve  it 


Upon  evapo- 
rating twelve 
ounces  of 


There  remained 
of  dry  matter 

drams. 


from  coagulating  fpontaneouflv;  and 
likewife  render  it  lefs  caiily  coagu- 
lable  by  acids. 

The  human  milk  is  the  fweeteft 
of  thefc  liquors,  and  that  of  affes 
next  to  it : this  laft  is  the  mofl  di-  j 
lute  of  them  all;  on  fuffering  it  to. 
coagulate  fpontaneoufly,  the  curd- 
fcarce  amounted  to  two  drams  from, 
twelve  ounces,  whilit  that  of  cows 
milk  was  five  times  as  much  : the. 
coaguluin  of  affes  milk,  even  when 
made  by  acids,  forms  only  into  fine 
light  flakes,  which  fwirn  in  the  fe- 
rum  ; that  of  goats  milk  concretes 
into  more  compadt  rnaffes,  which 
fink. 


From  which  water  extracted  a fweet 
faline  fubftance,  amounting,  when 
exficcated,  to 

. drams, 


Cows  milk 
Goats  milk 
.Human  milk 
AfTes  milk 


13 

8 

8 


It 

*4 
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The  faline  fubftance  obtained 
from  affes  milk  was  white,  and 
fweet  as  fugar  ; thofe  of  the  others 
brown  or  yellow,  and  confiderably 
lefs  fweet  ; that  of  cow»  milk,  the 
leaft  fweet  of  all.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  afles  milk  contains  more 
fer\im,  and  much  move  of  a fac- 
charine  faline  matterf  than  thofe  of 
cows  and  goats  ; an‘d  that  the  two 
latter  abound  moll  with  undtuous 
grofs  matter:  hence  thofe  are  found 
to  be  molt  nutritious,  whilit  the  fu  ll 
picvcs  rnoft  effedtual  as  an  aperient 
and  detergent. 

The  infpiflhted  refiduum  of  milk, 
digelled  with  about  as  much  water 
as  was  waited  in  the  evaporation, 
yields  an  elegant  kind  of  whey, 
more  agreeable  in  tafte  and  which 
keeps  better  than  that  made  i»  the 
common  manner.  This  liquor  pro- 


motes the  natural  fecretions  in  ge-  i 
neral  ; and,  if  its  ufe  is  duly  conti- 
nued, does  good  fervice  in  fcorbu- 
tic  and  other  diforders  proceeding 
from  thick  phlegm  and  obftrudtions 
of  the  vifeera. 

- ^ 

There  are  con  fidei  able  differen- 
ces in  the  milk  of  the  fame  animal, 
according  to  its  different  aliment. 
Diofcovides  relates,  that  the  milk  of  ■ 
goats,  who  feed  on  the  fcammony 
plant  and  fpurges,  proved  cathartic:  - 
and  examples  are  given  in  the  Adta 
Haffnienfia  of  bitter  milk  from  the 
animal  having  eaten  wormwood.  It  - 
is  a common  obfervation,  that  ca- 
thartics and  fpirituous  liquors  given 
to  a nurfe,  affedt  the  child : and 
that  the  milk  of  animals  feeding  on 
green  herbs,  is  much  more  dilute 
than  when  they  are  fed  with  dry 
ones.  Huffman,  from  whom  moll 

of 
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of  the  foregoing  obferyations  are 
taken,  carries  this  point  fo  far,  as 
to  diredt  the  animal  to  be  dieted  ac- 
cording to  the  difcafe  which  its  iniik 
is  to  be  drank  for. 

LA  CCA,  gummi-re/ina.  Lac, 
improperly  called  gum  lac. 

This  is  a fort  of  wax  of  a red  co- 
lour, colle£ted  in  the  Ealt  Indies 
by  certain  infe&s,  and  depofited  on 
flicks  fafiene<l  for  that  purpofe  in 
the  earth.  It  is  brought  over,  ei- 
ther adhering  to  the  Hicks,  or  in 
fmall  tranfparent  grains,  or  infemi- 
tranfparent  flat  cakes  : tbe  firft  is 
•called  Hick  lack,  the  fecond  feed 
lac,  and  the  third  Ihell  lac.  On 
breaking  a piece  of  Hick  lac,  it  ap» 
pears  compofed  of  regular  cells  like 
the  honeycomb,  with  fmall  cor- 
pufcles  of  a deep  red  colour  lodged 
in  them:  thefe  are  the  young  in- 
fects, and  to  thefe  the  lac  owes  its 
tinfture;  for  when  freed  from  them, 
its  colour  is  very  dilute.  The  Ihell 
and  feed  lacs,  which  do  not  exhibit 
•any  infesEls  or  cellular  appearance 
upon  breaking,  are  fuppofed  to  be 
-artificial  preparations  of  the  other: 
the  feed  fort  is  laid  to  be  the  Hick 
lac  bruifed  and  robbed  of  its  more 
•foluble  parts ; and  the  fhell  to  be 
the  feed  lac,  melted  and  formed  in- 
to cakes.  The  Hick  lac  therefore 
is  die  genuine^fort,  and  ought  alone 
to  be  employed  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofies.  This  concrete  is  of  great 
elleem  in  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries, for  laxity  and  fponginefs  of 
the  gums,  proceeding  from  cold,  or 
a fcorbutic  habit  : for  this  ufe  the 
lac  is  boiled  in  water,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  alum,  which  pro- 
motes its  folution  : or  a tin&ure  is 
made  from  it  with  rectified  l’pirit. 
This  tincture  is  recommended  alfo 
internally  in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in 
rheumatic  and  lcorhutic  diforders : 
it  has  a grateful  fmcll,  and  a nbt 
unpleafant,  bitterifii,  attringeut  tafie: 


The  principal  ufe  of  lac  among  lit 
is  in  certain  mechanic  arts  as  a co- 
louring drug,  and  for  making  feal- 
ing  wax. 

LACTUC.E  folia.fi  meti:  Lac~ 
tuCiC  fativee  C.  B.  et  Lin.  Garden 
lettuce  ; the  leaves  and  feeds. 

The  feveral  forts  of  garden  let- 
tuces  are  very  wholefome,  emollient, 
cooling  falad  herbs,  eafyof  digeilion, 
and  fomewhat  loofening  the  belly. 
MoH  writers  fuppofe  that  they  have 
a narcotic  quality  ; and  indeed,  in 
many  cafes,  they  contribute  to  pro- 
cure re H;  this  they  effect  by  aba- 
ting heat,  and  relaxing  the  fibres. 
The  feeds  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  lefier  cold  feeds. 

There  are  two  wild  forts  of  let- 
tuce, not  (infrequently  met  with  un- 
der hedges,  &c.  One  of  thefe  dif- 
fers greatly  in  quality  from  the  fore- 
going ; as  may  be  judged  from  its 
Hrong  foporific  fmell : it  is  called 
by  Morifon,  La  Clue  a fylvejiris  opii 
o.lore  vehement i Joporifero  et  virofo  ; 
LaCluca  virofa  Lin.  The  upper 
leaves  of  this  are  jagged  about  the 
edges,  the  lower  ones  not.  * It 
frnells  Hronglv  of  opium,  and  re- 
fetnbles  it  in- its  effects  ; and  its  nar- 
cotic power,  like  that  of  the  poppy 
heads,  refides  in  its  milky  juice. 
An  ex  trail  from  the  exprtffed  juice 
is  recommended  in  fmall  doles  in 
dropfy.  In  dropfies  oflong  Hand- 
ing, proceeding  from  vifceral  ob- 
Hru&ions,  it  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  ounce  a day.  It 
is  laid  to  agree  with  the  Homach,  to 
quench  third,  to  be  gently  laxa- 
tive, powerfully  diuretic,  and  fome- 
what diaphoretic  Plentiful  dilu- 
tion is  allowed  during  its  operation. 
Collin  of  Vienna  aiTerts,  that  out 
of  24  dropfical  patients,  all  but  one 
were  cured  by  this  medicine  * ^.11 

the  leaves  of  the  othei  wild  fort  aie 
very  deeply  jagged  : hence  this  is 
by  the  fame  author  diHinguilhed  by 
L 3 the 
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the  name  La&dca  fylvefris  laciniata; 
Lafiuca  fcariola  Lin. 

LAM  1 1 ALB  I folia,  fores  : La- 
inii  albi  non  fostentis  folio  oblongo 
C.  B.  et  Lin.  White  archangel,  or 
dead  nettle  ; the  flowers  [A.] 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  ; and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
flowers  have  been  particularly  ce- 
lebrated in  uterine  fluors  and  other 
female  weaknefTes,  as  alfo  in  difor- 
ders  of  the  lungs  ; but  they  appear 
to  be  of  very  weak  virtue. 

LA  PATH  UM,  Dock;  the 
roots. 

We  have  ten  or  eleven  docks 
growing  wild  in  England,  the  roots 
of  molt  of  which  are  brought  to 
market  promifeuoufly  ; though  two 
have  been  generally  directed  by 
•phyfleians  in  preference  to  the  o- 
thers  : thefe  are, 

OXYLAPATHUM : Lapa- 
thufii  folio  acuto  piano  C.  B.  Rumex 
acutus  Lin.  'file  dock  with  Ions;, 
narrow,  (harp-pointed  leaves,  not 
curled  up  about  the  edges. 

HYDROLAPATHE  fwe  Hsr- 

tx  Britannic ce  radix:  Lapathi  a- 
tyuatici  f0lio  cubitali  C.  B . Runic  is 
aquatics  Lin.  The  great  water-dock; 
the  root  [is.J 

The  leaves  of  the  docks  gently 
loofen  the  belly,  and  have  fometimes 
been  made  ingredients  in  dccoftions 
for  removing  a coftive  habit.  The 
roots  form  an  ink  with  iron,  and  are 
celebrated  for  the  cure  of  fcorbutic 
and  cutaneous  diforders,  both  ex- 
hibited internally,  and  applied  ex- 
ternally in  ointments,  cataplafms, 
lotions,  and  fomentations.  Muntin- 
gius  publiflied  a treatife  on  thefe 
plants  in  the  year  i68j,  in  which 
he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  our 
great  water-dock  is  the  berba  Bri- 
tamica  of  the  ancients : and  indeed 


_ the  defeription  which  Diofcorides 
gives  of  the  latter,  does  not  ill  agree 
to  the  former.  This  author  there- 
fore attributes  to  the  hydrolapbathum 
all  the  virtues  aferibed  of  old  to  the 
Britannica , particularly  recommend- 
ing.it  in  the  feurvy  and  all  its  fymp- 
toms.  Where  this  • diforder  is  of 
very  long  (landing,  fo  as  not  to  yield 
to  the  hydrolapathum  alone,  he  di- 
rects a compofition,  by  the  ufe  of 
which,  he  fays,  even  the  venereal 
lues  will  in  a (hort  time  be  efteclu-' 
ally  cured.  Six  ounces  of  the  roots 
of  the  water-dock,  with  two  of  faf- 
fron  ; and  of  mace,  cinnamon,  gen- 
tian root,  liquorice  root,  and  blaek 
pepper,  each  three  ounces  (or, 
where  the  pepper  is  improper,  fix 
ounces  of  liquorice),  are  to  be  le- 
duced  into  coarfc  powder,  and  put 
into  a mixture  of  two  gallons  of 
wine,  with  half  a gallon  of  ftrong 
vinegar,  and  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  ; and  the  whole  digefted,  with 
a moderate  warmth,  for  three  days, 
in  a glazed  veffel,  clofe  (lopped : 
from  three  to  fix  ounces  of  this  li- 
quor are  to  be  taken  every  morn- 
ing on  an  empty  ilomach,  for  four- 
teen or  twenty  days,  or  longer. 

LAPATHUM  IJNCTUO- 
SUM,  vide  Bonus  Henricus. 

LAPIS  BEZOAR,CALAMI- 
NARIS,  HAEMATITES,  LA, 

ZUL1  ; vide  B EZOAR,  CALAMI- 
NARIS,  SCC. 

LAPPA  MAJOR,  vide  Bar- 

DANA  MAJOR. 

LAV  ENDULiE  fores  : Lavcn - 
dulx  angufifrlix  C.  B.  Lavendulx 
fpicx  Lin.  Common,  or  narrow- 
leaved lavender,  or  fpike  ; the  flow- 
ers [L.  E.  ] 

LAVLNDULiE  fores  : Lttvtn- 
dul.e  latfofix  C.  B.  var  & Lin . 

Greater 
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Greater  or  broad -leaved  lavender  ; 
the  flowers. 

Thefe  plants  have  a fragrant  ftnell, 
to  mod  people  agreeable;  and  a 
warm,  pungent,  bitteriffi  tafte  : the 
broad-leaved  fort  is  the  itrongeit  in 
both  refpe&s,  and  yields  in  diftilla- 
tion  thrice  as  much  elicntial  oil  as 
the  other  ; its  oil  is  alio  hotter,  and 
fpecifically  heavier  : hence  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  France,  where  both 
hinds  grow  wild,  this  only  is  made 
ufe  of  for  the  dill  illation  of  what  is 
called  oil  of  fpike.  i he  narrow 
leaved  is.  the  fort  commonly  met 
with  in  our  gardens,  and  therefore 
alone  diredled  by  the  colleges. 

Lavender  is  a warm  ftimulating 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  vertigoes',  palhes,  tre- 
mors, fuppreflion  of  the  menftrual 
evacuations  ; and  in  general  in  all 
•diforders  of  the  head,  nerves,  and 
uterus,  proceeding  from  a weaknefs 
of  the  folids,  and  lentor  or  ttug- 
gifhncfs  of  the  juices.  It  is  fomc- 
times  aifo  ufed  externally  in  fomen- 
tations for  paralytic  limbs.  1 he 
diddled  oil  is  particularly  celebra- 
ted for  deftroyiiig  the pediculi  iugui- 
nales,  and  other  cutaneous  infeffs  : 
if  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt  in,  this 
oil,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  that 
of  almonds,  be  applied  at  night  to 
the  parts  infefted  by  the  infefls,  they 
will  certainly,  fays  Geolfroy,  be  all 
found  dead  in  the  morning.  I he 
officinal  preparations  of  lavender, 
arc  the  eflential  oil,  a Ample  and 
compound  fpirit  [L.  E.~\,  and  a 
conferve  £/..  J 1 he  flowers  in  fub 
ilance  are  an  ingredient  in  the  Her 
nutatory  powder  [L.] 

L AUREOLA  folia,  bacca: 
Laurifila  fempervireniis  fort  Stridi 
qmbufdam  laureoLz  mar  is,  C.  1> 
Daphnes  laurcohc.  Spurge  laurel 
the  leaves  and  berries. 

This  is  a finall  ffirub,  growing 
vild  in  iume  of  our  woods.  I he 


leaves,  berries  and  bark,  both  of 
the  flalks  and  roots,  have  an  ex- 
tremely acrid,  hot  tafte,  which  laft 
for  a long  time,  burning  and  in- 
flaming the  mouth  and  fauces. 
Taken  internally,  they  operate  with 
great  violence  by  {tool,  and  iome- 
times  by  vomit;  fo  as  fcarce  to  be 
exhibited  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  fafety,  unlcfs  their  virulence  be 
.previoufly  abated  by  boiling. 

LAURI  folia,  baccx , et  hacra- 
rum  oleum  exprcjjiun:  Lauri  vulga- 
ris C.  B.  Lauri  nobilis  Lis:  J he 

bay  tree;  its  leaves  and  berries  [ L . 
JT.J,  and  exprefled  oil  of  the  ber- 
ries [j-Zf.j  * 

Thefe  are  generally  brought  from 
the  Streights,  though  the  tree  bears 
the  colds  of  our  own  climate.  Tlmy 
have  a moderately  ftrong  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a warm,  bitterifb , pun- 
gent tafte  : the  berries  are  ftronger 
in  both  refpe&,  than  the  leaves,  and 
afford  in  diftillation  a larger  quan- 
tity of  aromatic  effential  pil;  they 
yield  alfp  an  almoft  infipid  oil  to 
the  prefs,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  prove  tin&uous  in  the  mouth. 
Thefe  fimples  are  warm  carmina- 
tive medicines,  and  fometimes  ex- 
hibited in  this  intention -again ft  fla- 
tulent colics,  and  likewife  in  hy- 
fterical  diforders. 

Their  principal  tife  in  the  prefent 
practice  is  in  glyilers,  and  lorne  ex- 
ternal applications.  The  leaves  en- 
ter our  common  fomentation  ; and 
the  berries,  the  plafter  and  cataplafm 
of  cummin:  they  alfo  give  name  to 
an  elcftary,  whiph  is  little  otherwife 
ufed  than  in  glyilers. 

LAZULI  LAPIS  : Acompadt 
ponderous  foffil,  of  an  opake  blue 
colour,  met  with  in  the  enftern  coun- 
tries, and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany. 
It  is  a ftrong  emetic,  rarely  or  nc-ver 
ufed  in  the  prefent  praa.ee.  ‘ It 
is  -found  to  con  fill  of  calcareous 

L 4 - earth* 
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earth,  gypfum,  iron,  fparry  acid,  and 
flint.  Jt  is  didinguifhcd  from  other 
blue  ftones  by  obftinately  retaining 
its  colour  in  a llrong  heat.’ 

LENTIS  VULGAR  IS  femen  : 
Lent  is  vulgaris  feinine  J'ubrufo  C.  B. 
Lentije  ; the  feed. 

This  is  a ftrong,  flatulent  food, 
very  hard  of  digedion  : it  is  never, 
at  lead  with  us>  ufed  for  any  me- 
dicinal purpofe. 

LENTLSCUS  : I.entifcus  verus 
ex  infula  Ohio,  cortice  et  foliis  fufcis 
Connut  lin.  Lentifcus  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Pijlachia  lentifcus  Lin.  The  lentifc, 
or  maftich  tree  ; the  wood. 

This  tree  or  flirub  is  a native  of 
the  warm  climates,  but  bears  the. 
common  winters  of  our  own.  The 
tvood  is  brought  to  us  in  thick 
knotty  pieces,  covered  with  an  afli- 
coloured  bark,  and  white  within,  of 
a rough,  fornewhat  pungent  tafte, 
and  an  agreeable,  though  faiift 
fmell ; the  Imaller  tough  fprigs  are 
both  in  tade  and  fmell  the  drongeft. 
This  wood  is  accounted  a mild  bal- 
famic  redringent  ; a deception  of  it 
is  in  the  German  ephemeridcs  dig- 
nified with  the  title  of  vegetable 
aiirum pctabile,  and  drongly  recom- 
mended in  eatanhs,  naufese,  and 
weaknefs  of  the  flomach  ; for 
flrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifce- 
ra  in  general,  and  promoting  the 
urinary  fecretion.  ; 

This  is  the  tree  which  in  the 
ifland  Chio  affords  the  refin  called 
inaftich.  See  the  article  Masti- 

CHE. 

LEPID1I  folia  : Lepidii  larifolii 
C.  B et  Lin.  Common  broad  di- 
tander,  pepperwort,  or  poor  man’s 
pepper  ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  fey  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  in 
other  moid  places.  The  leaves  have 
fn  aromatic,  pungent,  biting  tade, 


fornewhat  approaching  to’thatofpep. 
per,  but  going  off  fooner  than  that  of 
mod  other  fubdances  of  this  clafs. 
They  are  very  rarely  employed  in 
medicine,  though  drongly  recom- 
mended as  antifcorbutics,  and  for 
promoting  the  urinary  and  cuticu- 
lar  fecretions  ; virtues,  which  they 
have  undoubtedly  a*  good  title  to. 

* The  lepidiutK  iberis  Lin.  has 
much  the  fame  properties.  Exter- 
nally, it  has  been  fuppofed  ufeful 
in  fciatica,  hence  called  fciatica 
crefles.’ 

LEUCOIUM  LUTEUM,  vide 

Cheiri. 

LEVISTICI  feu Ligujlici femen  s 
ybigelica  montana s perennis,  paludapii 
folio , Tourn.  Jjgujlici  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Ligujlici  levijlici  Lin.  Lovage  ; the 
feed  [£.] 

This  is  a large  unbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  with  us  in  gardens.  The 
root  nearly  agrees  in  quality  with 
that  of  angelica:  the  piincipal  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  lovage  root  has 
a fironger  fmell,  and  a fornewhat 
lefs  pungent  tade,  accompanied 
with  a more  durable  fwcetnefs:  the 
feeds  are  rather  warmer  than  the 
root.  Thefe  fimples,  though  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  applied  to 
ufeful  purpofes,  are  not  at  prcfent 
regarded  : neither  of  them  is  direct- 
ed in  extemporaneous  prefeription, 
and  the  root  enters  no  officinal  com- 
pofition. 

LICHEN  : Lichen  petrous  cau- 
liculo  pileclum  Jufincnte  C.  B.  Mar . 
chant ia  polymorpha  Lin.  Liverwort; 
the  herb. 

This  grow  s wild  in  moid.  (hady 
places,  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers.  It 
has  a faint  not  difagreeable  fmell  ; 
and  an  herbaceous,  roughifh,  and 
fornewhat  bitterifh  tade.  Great  vir- 
tues nave  been  attributed  to  this 
Ample  in  obilructions  of  the  liver, 

jauit- 
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jaundice,  See.  which  practitioners  do 
not  now  expedt  from  it. 

LICHEN  CINEREUS  TER- 

RESTRIS  : Lichen  terrefiris  cine- 
reus  Raii.  LAchen  caninus  Lin.  Afii- 
coloured  ground  liverwort  [A.] 

This  coniifts  of  pretty  thick  di- 
gitated leaves,  flat  above,  of  a re- 
ticular texture  underneath,  and  fa- 
ttened to  the  earth  by  fmall  fibres  : 
the  leaves  when  in  perfection  are  of 
an  afii  colour  ; by  age  they  be- 
come darker-coloured  or  reddiih.  It 

is  met  with  on  commons  and  open 
heaths,  where  it  quickly  fpreads  on 
the  ground.  Dr  Mead  informs  us, 
that  this  plant  grows  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  has  been  brought  over 
from  America  along  with  the  Peru- 
vian bark  : that  it  is  found  at  all 
times,  but  ought  to  be  gathered 
from  autumn  to  winter,  as  being 
then  in  its  freflieft  vigour. 

This  Ample  is  faid  to  be  a warm 
diuretic  ; but  the  tatte  difeovers  in 
>t  little  or  no  warmth.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  the  cure 
of  the  diforders  occasioned  by  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog.  An  account  of 
the  remarkable  effeCts  in  thefe  cafes 
of  a powder  compofed  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  pepper,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr 
Dampier,  and  publifhed  in  the 
Philosophical  TraiifaCtions,  n°2  37« 
This  powder  was  afterwards  inferted 
(in  the  year  1721)  into  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title 
of  pulvis  antilyjfus , at  the  defire  of 
an  eminent  phyfician,  who  had  great 
experience  of  its  good  efteCts.  Some 
years  after,  the  fame  gentleman  pub- 
liflied and  difperfed  a paper  con- 
taining the  method  of  cure,  which 
he  had  in  a great  number  of  initan- 
ces  conftantly  found  fuccefsful.  In 
this  paper  the  directions  were  to  the 
following  effeCt : “ Let  the  patient 
!“  be  blooded  nine  or  ten  ounces  ; 
« and  afterwards  take  a dram  and  a 


« half  of  the  powder  every  morn- 
« ing  fatting,  for  four  mornings 
“ fucceflively,  in  half  a pint  of 
“ cows  milk,  warm.  After  thefe 
“ four  doles  are  taken,  the  patient 
“ mutt  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a 
“ cold  fpring  or  river,  every  morn- 
“ ing  fatting  for  a month  ; he  mutt 
“ be  dipt  all  over,  but  not  ttay  in 
“ (with  his  head  above  water) 
“ longer  than  half  a minute,  if  the 
“ water  be  very  cold  : after  this  he 
“ mutt  go  in  three  times  a- week  for 
“ a fortnight  longer.”  In  the  year 
1745,  the  world  was  favoured  with 
a new  edition  of  the  Mechanical 
Account  of  Poifons,in  which  wefind 
the  fame  method  of  cure  again  re- 
commended, as  having,  in  a courfe 
of  thirty  years  experience,  never 
failed  of  fuccefs ; where  it  had  been 
followed  before  the  hydrophobia  be- 
gun. It  is  greatly  to  be  wiffied, 
that  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine  in 
preventing  .thefe  terrible  diforders, 
^was  abfolutely  certain,  and  proved 
by  inconteftible  fails.  Inftances 
have  been  produced  of  its  proving 
unfucceisful  ; and  the  many,  ex- 
amples of  the  fatality  of  the  difeafe 
which  continually  occur,  feem  ar- 
guments cither  of  the  inefficacy  of 
the  medicine,  or  a ftrange  negli- 
gence in  applying  it.  We  fliall  on- 
ly farther  obferve,  that  Boerhaavc, 
who  is  in  general  fufiiciently  liberal 
in  the  commendation  of  remedies, 
ranks  this  among  thofe  infignificant 
trifles,  which  whoever  depends  upoQ 
will  find  himfelf  deceived. 

‘LICHEN  ISLANDICUSLf*. 
Lryngo-leaved  or  eatable  Iceland 
liverwort  [is.] 

* Its  leaves  are  nearly  erect,  ititi 
when  dry,  and  pliant  when  moift  ; 
irregularly  divided  into  broad  di- 
ttant  fegments,  frhooth  and  ciliated 
at  the  margins.  It  is  a native  of  tliia 
country,  An  ounce  of  it  boiled  in 
a pound  of  water,  and  ftramed. 
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yields  about  feven  ounces  ofasthicka 
mucilage  as  one  part  of  gum  Arabic 
diffolved  in  three  parts  of  water.  The 
Icelanders  ufe  it  in  diet.  It  is  fteep- 
ed  in  water  to  deprive  it  of  its  bit- 
ternefs  and  cathartic  quality,  and 
the  powder  of  it  is  made  into  potage 
with  milk  or  water.  This  diet 
is  recommended  in  phthifis  and 
fcorbutus  ; and  is  faid  to  be  very 
nourifliing,  antifeptic,  and  gently 
laxative. 

LIGNUM  ALOES,  tide  A- 

GAL  LOCHXJ  M. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM  | \L  ] 

Rofewood,  a wood  or  root  brought 
from  the  Canary  iflands ; and  af- 
palathus, a Ample  of  confiderable 
efteem  among  the  ancients,  but 
which  has  not  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  latter  times. 

The  writers  on  botany  and  the 
materia  medica,  are  much  divided 
about  the  lignum  rhodium,  not  on- 
ly w'ith  regard  to  the  plant  which 
affords  it,  but  likewife  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  drug  itfelf,  and  have 
deferibed,  under  this  name,  Atnples 
manifellly  different.  This  confuAon 
feems  to  have  arifen  from  an  opi- 
nion that  the  rhodium  and  afpala- 
thus are  the  fame  ; whence  different 
woods  brought  into  Europe  for  the 
unknowm  afpalathus  were  fold  again 
by  the  name  of  rhodium. 

As  to  afpalathus,  the  ancients 
themfelves  difagree;  Diofcoridts  re- 
quiring by  this  appellation  the  wood 
of  a certain  ffuub  freed  from  the 
bark,  and  Galen  the  bark  of  a root. 
At  prefent  we  have  nothing  under 
this  name  in  the  fhops.  What  was 
heretofore  fold  among  us  as  afpala- 
thus, were  pieces  of  a pale  colour- 
ed wood  brought  from  the  Eait  In- 
dies, and  more  commonly  called 
calambour. 

* The  afpalathus,  calambour,  and 
lignum  aquilac,  ^re  fuppofed  to  be 


woods  of  the  nature  of  agallochum, 
but  weaker  in  quality.’ 

The  lignum  rhodium  of  the  /hops 
is  ufually  in  long  crooked  pieces 
full  of  knots,  which  when  cut  ap 
pear  of  a yellow  colour  like  box 
with  a reddifh  caff:  the  largeff 
fmootheft,moft  compact,  and  deep 
ell  coloured  pieces,  fhould  be  cho 
fen  ; and  the  frnall,  thin,  or  pale 
ones  reje&ed.  The  tafte  of  this 
Wood  is  lightly  bitteriffi,  and  fome- 
what  pungenc;  its  fmell  very  fra- 
grant, refembling  that  of  rofes : 
long  kept,  it  feems  to  lofe  its  fmell; 
but  on  cutting,  or  nabbing  one  piece 
againff  the  other,  it  fmclls  as  wrell 
as  at  firft.  Diddled  wfith  water,  it 
yields  an  odoriferous  effential  oil, 
in  very  fmall  quantity.  Rhodium  is 
at  prefent  in  efteem  only  upon  ac- 
count of  its  oil,  which  is  employed 
as  an  high  and  agreeable  perfume  in 
feenting  pomatumsand  the  like.  But 
if  we  may  region  from  analogy,  this 
odoriferous  Ample  might  be  advan- 
tageoufly  applied  to  nobler  pur- 
poles;  a tindlure  of  it  in  recliAed 
fpirit  of  w’ine,  which  contains  in 
fmall  volume  the  virtue  of  a conft- 
derable  deal  of  the  wood,  bids  fair 
to  prove  a ferviceablc  cordial,  not 
inferior  perhaps  to  any  thing  of  this 
kind. ' 


LIGNUMTINCTILE  CAM 
EEC  H ENS  E [ L.E.  ] Lignum  Bra - 
Jiiio  Jit'iilc,  c&rulco  tinge /is,  J.  11. 
Huematoxylum  Gampechianum  Lin. 
Campeachy  or  logwood ; a wood 
brought  from  Campeachy  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras. 

This  is  ufually  in  large  logs,  very 
compa£t  and  hard,  of  a red  colour,, 
and  an  aftringent  fweet  tafte.  It  has 
been  for  a long  time  ufed  by  the 
dyers,  but  not  till  very  lately  As  a 
medicine ; a deco£lion  of  it,  and 
the  cxtra£l»  are  in  ufe  in  our  hof- 
pitals,  and  faid  to  have  proved  very 
ferviceablc  in  diarrhoea.  * It  fre- 
quently 
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quently  tinges  the  ftools,  and  fome- 
times  the  urine.’  The  extract  is 
now  received  into  the  fhops. 

LILII  ALBI  radix:  Lilii  albi 
fore  ere  do  et  vulgaris  C.  B.  Lilii 
candidi , Lin.  White  lily  ; the  root 

[A3. 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
than  medicinal  ufe.  * The  muci- 
laginous root  is  ufed  by  fome  in  form 
of  poultice.’ 

LILII  CONV ALLIUM  ra- 
dix, feres  : Lilii  convallium  albi 
C.  B.  Ccnvallarix  muralis  Lin. 
Lily  of  the  valey,  or  May  lily ; the 
roots  aud  flowers.  This  grows  wild 
in  woods  and  fhady  places,  flowering 
in  May. 

The*  flowers  of  thefe  plants  are 
faid  to  be  cephalic  and  nervine. 
They  have  a pleafant  fweet  fmell, 
which  they  impart  by  infufion  to 
exprefied  oils,  and  give  over  in  di- 
ftillat ion  both  to  water  and  fpirit  ; 
biit  no  effential  oil  has  been  hither- 
to obtained  from  them.  Etmuller 
fays,  that  the  di  (tilled  fpirit  is  more 
fragrant  than  the  water.  The  roots 
of  the  garden-lily  abound  with  a 
foft  mucilage,  and  hence  they  have 
been  ufed  externally  in  emollient 
and  maturating  cataplafms.  Thofe 
of  the  wild  lily  are  very  bitter : 
dried,  they  are  faid  to  prove  a 
gentle  errhine;  as  alfo  are  the 
flowers. 

L1MONIORUM  malorum, Jen 

L I MO  N U M fuccus , cortex  : 
Fruflus  niali  limoni#  acid#  C.  B. 
Citrus  medic#  Lin.  Lemon  ; their 
juice,  yellow  rind,  and  its  effential 
oil  called  eflence  of  lemons,  \_L. E.~\ 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  iimilar  in 
quality  to  that  of  oranges,  from 
which  it  differs  little  otherwife  than 
in  being  more  acid.  The  yellow 
peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic,  and  is 
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frequently  employed  in  ftomachic 
tindtures  and  infufions  : it  is  confi- 
derably  lefs  hot  than  orange  peel, 
and  yields  in  diflillation  with  water 
a lefs  quantity  of  eflential  oil : its  fla- 
vour is  neverthelefs  more  perifhable, 
yet  does  not  arife  fo  readily  with 
fpirit  of  wine  ; for  a fpirituous  ex- 
trad!  made  from  lemon  peel  pofl'ef- 
fes  the  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell  of 
the  fubjedl  in  much  greater  perfec- 
tion than  an  extradt  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  from  the  peels  of  o- 
ranges.  In  the  fhops,  a fyrup  is 
prepared  from  the  juice,  and  the 
peel  is  candied;  the  peel  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  bitter  infufions,  bit- 
ter wine,  and  both  the  peel  and 
juice  in  one  of  the  infufions  of  fena; 
the  effential  oil  in  the  volatile  aro- 
matic fpirit,  faponaceous  pills,  and 
ointment  of  fulphur 

LINARTvE  folia  : Linaria  vul- 
garis lute#  fore  majore  C.  B.  An - 
tirrbini  linarice  Lin.  Toad-flax;  the 
leaves. 

This  grows  wild  upon  banks  and 
about  the  fides  of  fields.  It  is  faid 
by  fome  to  be  a powerful  diuretic, 
whence  it  is  named  by  Tragus  her- 
ba  urinalis ; by  others,  to  be  a 
ftrong  cathartic,  infomuch  that 
Brunfelfius  has  called  it  by  a Ger- 
man name  exprefling  this  quality, 
fcheifs kraut.  Experience  fcarcely 
warrants  either  of  thefe  appellations; 
uor  docs  common  practice  take  any 
notice  of  the  plant. 

LINGUAE  CERVINE,  feu 

Scolopendriiy  folia:  I.ingu#  cervinee 
ojfecinarum  C.  B.  Afplenii  fcolopen- 
drii  Lin.  Harts -tongue : the  leaves. 

This  plant  confifls  of  a number 
of  long  narrow  leaves,  without  any 
ftalk  : it  grows  upon  rocks  and  old 
wails,  and  remains  green  all  the 
year.  The  leaves  have  a roughiflr, 
fomewhat  mucilaginous  tatle,  like 
that  of  the  maidenhairs,  but  njore 
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difagreeable-  They  are  recom- 
mended in  obftruftions  of  the  vif- 
cera,  and  for  ilrtngthening  their 
tone ; and  have  fometimes  been 
made  ufe  of  for  thefe  intentions, 
either  alone,  or  in  conjun&ion  with 
maiden- hair,  or  the  other  plants 
walled  capillary. 

LINI  CATHARTICI,  Lin. 

folia  : Lini  pratenjis  floribus  exiguis 
C.  B . Purging  flax,  or  mill-moun- 
tain ; the  leaves. 

Tim  is  u very  fmall  plant,  not 
above  four  or  five  inches  high,  found 
wild  upon  chalky  hills  and  in  dry 
paflure-grounds.  Its  virtue  is  ex- 
ploded in  its  title  ; an  infufion  in 
water  or  whey  of  a handful  of  the 
frelh  leaves,  or  a dram  of  them  in 
iubltance  when  dried,  are  faid  to 
purge  without  inconvenience. 

LINI  VULGARIS  femen:  0- 
leum  t ft  minibus  expreffum  Lini  fativi 
42.  B.  Lini  ufitatiftimi  Lin.  Com- 
mon flax  ; the  feed,  called  lin- 
£eed  £/..  E.~\  and  the  exprefl'ed  oil 
of  the  feeds  [is.] 

Linfeed  yields  to  the  prefs  a con- 
iiderable  quantity  of  oil ; and  boil- 
ed in  water,  a llrong  mucilage  : 
thefe  are  occafionally  made  ufe  of 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  other  fub- 
Hances  of  that  clafs;  and  fometimes 
the  feeds  themfelves  in  emollient 
and  maturating  cataplafms.  They 
have  alfo  been  employed  in  Afia, 
and,  in  times  of  fcarcity,  in  Europe, 
as  food ; but  are  not  agreeable,  or 
in  general  wholefome.  Tragus  re- 
lates, that  thofe  who  fed  on  thefe 
in  Zealand,  had  the  hypochondres 
much  diftended,  and  the  face  and 
other  parts  fwelled,  in  a very  {hurt 
time ; and  that  not  a few  died  of 
thefe  complaints.  The  exprefled 
oil  is  an  officinal  preparation. 

LIQUIDAMBRA.  Liquidam- 
fear  i a refinous  juice  which  flow* 


from  a large  tree  ( Ltquidambar 
ftyracifiua  Lin.)  growing  in  Vir- 
ginia, Mexico,  and  other  provin- 
ces of  America.  This  juice  is  at 
firll  about  the  confiftencc  of  turpen- 
tine, but  by  long  keeping  hard- 
ens into  a rtfin : it  is  of  a yellow 
colour  inclining  to  red,  a warm 
taftc,  and  a fragrant  fmell,  not  un- 
like that  of  ilorax  heightened  with 
a little  ambergris.  It  was  formerly 
of  great  ufe  as  a perfume,  but  is  at 
prefent  a llranger  to  the  Ihops. 

LITHARGYRUS  [L.E.j  Li- 
tharge ; a preparation  of  lead,  u- 
fually  in  form  of  foft  flakes,  of  a 
yellowifli  reddifli  colour.  If  calcined 
lead  be  urged  writh  a hafty  fire,  it 
melts  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and 
on  cooling  -concretes  into  litharge. 
Greatcft  part  of  the  litharge  met 
with  in  the  fhops,  is  produced  in 
the  purification  of  filver  from  lead, 
and  the  refining  of  gold  and  filver 
by  means  of  this  metal : according 
to  the  degree  of  fire  and  other  cir- 
cumftances,  it  proves  of  a pale  or 
deep  colour ; the  firll  has  been 
commonly  called  litharge  of  filver, 
the  other  litharge  of  gold.  Sec  the 
article  Plumbum. 

LITHOSPERMI,  ftu  Mil,  fo- 

lis , ftir.en:  Lithofpertui  major  is  e- 
recli  C.  B.  Lithofpsrmi  officinalis 

Lin.  Gromwe-11;  the  feed. 

This  is  found  wild  in  dry  fields 
and  hedges.  Its  feeds  are  roundilh, 
hard,  of  awhitilh  colour,  like  little 
pearls  ; and  from  thefe  circumftan- 
ces  have  been  fuppofed  peculiar- 
ly ferviceable  in  calculous  diforders. 
Their  tafte  is  merely  farinaceous. 

‘LOBELIiE  RADIX.  Lobelias 
fphilitic*  Lin.  [A.]  Blue  cardinal- 
flower  ; the  root. 

* This  plant  grows  in  moift  places 
in  Virginia,  and  bears  our  winters. 
It  is  perennial,  has  an  ereft  flalk 
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three  or  four  feet  high,  blue  flow- 
ers, a milky  juice,  and  a rank  fmell. 
The  root  conlills  of  white  fibres  a- 
bout  two  inches  long,  refembles  to- 
bacco in  tafte,  which  remains  on  the 
tongue,  and  is  apt  to  excite  vomit- 
ing. It  is  ufed  by  the  North  A- 
mcrican  Indians  a3  a fpecific  in  the 
venereal  difeafe.  The  form  is  that 
of  decodtion,  the  dofe  of  which  is 
ordered  to  be  gradually  iacreafed 
till  it  bring  on  very  confiderable 
purging,  then  to  be  intermitted  for 
a little,  and  again  ufed  in  a more 
moderate  degree,  till  the  cure  is 
completed.  The  ulcers  are  alfo 
wafhed  with  the  decodtion,  and  the 
Indians  are  faid  to  fprinkle  them 
with  the  powder  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  fprucc  tree.  The  fame 
ilri&nefs  of  regimen  is  ordered  as 
during  a falivation.’ 

LOTI  URBAN7E  folia,  fe- 
me n : Loti  hortenjis  odor*  C.  B. 
‘Trifolii  meliloti  cerulex  Lin.  Sweet 
trefoil;  the  leaves  and  feeds. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
ftronger  in  fmell  than  the  other 
parts  : thefe  have  been  recommend- 
ed for  diaphoretic,  alexipharmac, 
anodyne,  and  other  virtues ; but 
their  effefts  have  not  been  found 
confiderable  enough  to  continue 
them  in  pra&ice. 

LUJLTLjE  fAia : Oxyos  alh a 
Gerard.  Oxalis  acetofelLeLin.  Wood- 
forrel ; the  leaves  [jr.] 

This  is  a fmall  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods.  In  talle  and  medi- 
cal qualities,  it  is  fimilar  to  the 
common  forrel  (lee  the  article  Acl- 
tosa),  but  confiderably  more  grate- 
ful, and  hence  is  preferred  by  the 
London  college.  Boiled  with  milk, 
it  forms  an  agreeable  whey  ; and 
beaten  with  fugar,  a very  elegant 
c.onferve,  which  has  been  for  fome 
time  kept  in  the  (hops,  and  is  now 
received  in  the  difpenfatory. 


LUMBRICI  ci  LIMACES 
TERRESTRES.  Earth-worm* 
and  fnails. 

Both  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  cool 
and  cleanfe  the  vilcera.  The  latter, 
from  their  abounding  with  a vifeid 
glutinous  juice,  are  recommended  as 
a reltorative  in  confumptions : for 
this  purpofe,  they  are  directed  to  be 
boiled  in  milk  ; and  thus  managed, 
they  may  polfibly  be  of  fame  icr- 
vice  They  give  over  nothing  in  di- 
ll illation  either  with  watur  or  fpi- 
rit  ; and  hence  the  diddled  wa- 
ters of  them,  though  formerly  in 
great  efteem,  are  not  found  to 
have  any  of  the  virtues  which  the 
animals  themfelves  are  fuppofed  to 
poffefs. 

LUPINI  femen  : Lupini  vulga- 
ris, ft  nine  et  fore  alio,  Jativi  J.  B. 
Lupini  albi  Lin.  White  lupines;  the 
feeds. 

Thefe  have  a leguminous  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a difagreeable 
bitter  one.  They  are  faid  to  be  an- 
thelmintic, both  internally  taken, 
and  applied  externally.  Cafpar  Hoff- 
man cautions  againft  their  internal 
ufe,  and  tells  us  (from  one  of  the  A- 
rabian  writers)  that  they  have  fome- 
times  occafioned  death.  Simon 
Paulli  alfo  fays,  that  he  faw  a boy 
of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  after 
taking  a dram  of  thefe  feeds  in 
powder,  feized  with  exquifite  pains 
of  the -abdomen,  a difficulty  of  re- 
fprration,  and  almoft  total  lofs  of 
voice ; and  that  he  was  relieved 
from  thefe  complaints  by  a glyiter 
of  milk  and  fugar,  which  brought 
away  a vail  quantity  bf  worms.  But 
Mr  Geoflloy  obferves,  -very  juiily, 
that  either  thefe  i'ymptoms  were 
owing  to  the  worms,  and  not  to  the 
medicine ; or  that  thefe  freds,  if 
they  have  any'  noxious  quality,  lofe 
it,  with  their  bitternefs,  in  boiling; 
fince  they  were  commonly  ufed  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  as  food,  and  re- 
coni- 
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commended  by  Galen  as  very  whole- 
fome. 

LUPULUS : Convolvulus  pe~ 

rc  twit , heteroclitus , floribus  berba - 
ceis,  capfulis  folinctis  Jirobili  injiar , 
Morif.  Humulus  lupulus  Lin.  Hops; 
the  loofe  leafy  heads  which  grow  on 
the  tops  of  the  llalks. 

Thefe  are  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  the  flrong  bitters,  though 
rarely  employed  for  any  medicinal 
purpefes.  Their  principal  con- 
fumption  is  in  malt  liquors,  which 
they  render  lefs  glutinous,  and  dif- 
pofe  to  pafs  off  more  freely  by  u- 
rine. 

‘ The  odour  of  hops  hung  in  a 
bed  has  been  found  to  induce  fleep 

after  opium  had  failed.’ 

/ 

LYCOPERDON  : Fungus  ro- 
tundus  orbicularis  C-  B.  Lycoperdon 
bovifla  Lin.  Puff  ball,  or  dufty 
mufhroum. 

This  fungus  is  found  in  dry  pa- 
ll ure  grounds.  It  feems  to,  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
the  agaric  of  the  oak  ; and  has, 
like  it,  been  employed  for  reftrajn- 
ing  external  ha-morrhagics^and  o~ 
ther  fluxions.  The  fine  duff,  with 
which  it  becomes  filled  by  age,  has 
been  applied  alfo  in  the  fame  inten- 
tions. 

MAC  IS.  Macis  officinarum  C.  B. 
Mace  ; one  of  the  coverings  of  the 
nutmeg  (fee  the  article  A rux  tnofeha- 
ta. ) • This  fpice,  confidered  as  the 
fubjedt  both  of  Aiedicine  and  of 
pharmacy,  agrees  nearly  with  the 
nutmeg.  The  principal  difference 
is,  that  mace  is  fomewhat  lefs  a- 
flringent,  yields  to  the  prefsa  more 
fluid  oil,  and  in  diilillation  a more 
volatile  one : what  is  called  in  the 
{hops  expreffed  oil  of  mace,  is  pre- 
pared not  from  this  fpice,  but  from 
the  nutmeg,  Mace  is  an  ingredient 


in  the  officinal  fleel-wine  [Z,.],  and 
the  expreffed  oil  in  the  ftomachic 
and  cephalic  plafters  [Z,.] 

MAG1STRANTIA,  vide  Im- 

P£R ATORIA. 

MAJORANJE  folia:  Major  an* 
vulgaris  C.  B.  Origani  major  ana: 
iAn.  Sweet  marjoram  ; the  leaves 
O Z\] 

Marjoram  is  raifed  annually  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary  as  well  as 
medicinal  ufes  ; the  feeds  are  com- 
monly procured  from  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  where  the  plant 
grows  wild.  It  is  a moderately 
warm  aromatic,  yielding  its  virtues 
both  to  aqueous  and  fpirituous  li- 
quors by  infufion,  and  to  water  in 
diftillation.  It  is  principally  cele- 
brated in  diforders  of  the  head  and 
nerves,  and  in  the  humoural  afth- 
mas  and  catarrhs  of  old  people.  An 
effential  oil  of  the  herb  is  kept  in 
the  fhops.  The  powder  of  the 
leaves  proves  an  agreeable  errhine, 
and  enters  the  officinal  fternutatory 
powder. 

MALABATHRUM  folium  • 
Folium  cinnamomi  five  canelhe  Ma- 
labaricte  et  'Javanenfs  C.  B.  Lau- 
ri  cajfice  Lin.  Indian  leaf  b-Z.j. 
This  leaf  is  of  a green  colour,  firm 
texture,  very  fmooth  on  one  fide,  lefs 
fo  on  the  other,  on  which  run  three 
remarkable  ribs  through  its  whole 
length.  Lemery  and  Pomet  affirm, 
that  thefe  leaves  have  no  percep- 
tible fmell  or  tafte  ; Herman  and 
others,  that  they  have  a very  great 
{bare  of  both  : thofe  met  with  in  our 
fhops  have  little  or  no  fmell  till  they 
are  well  rubbed,  when  they  emit  an 
agreeable  fpicy  odour  : on  chew- 
ing, they  are  found  extremely  mu- 
cilaginous. T his  drug  is  of  no  far- 
ther ufe  in  medicine,  than  as  an  in- 
gredient in  the  mithridate  and  the- 

riaca ; 
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xiaca  ; and  is,  when  in  its  greateft 
perfection,  much  inferior  to  the 
mace,  which  our  college  diredts  as 
a fuccedaneum  to  it. 

MALViE  folia , flora  : Mdlva 
fylvsflris  folio  jinuato  C.  B.  Maha 
Jtlveftris  Lin.  Mallow ; the  leaves 
and  flowers  [L.  is. 3 

Thefe  have  a fomewhat  mucila- 
ginous fweetifh  tafte.  The  leaves 
are  ranked  the  firll  of  the  four  e- 
mollient  herbs  : they  were  formerly 
of  fome  efteem,  in  food,  for  loofen- 
ing  the  belly  ; at  prefent,  decoc- 
tions of  them  are  fometimes  em- 
ployed in  dyfenteries,  heat,  and 
fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  in  general 
for  obtunding  acrimonious  hu- 
mours : their  principal  ufe  is  in 
emollient  glyfters,  cataplafms,  and 
fomentations.  The  leaves  enter  the 
officinal  decodtion  for  glyfters,  and 
a conferve  is  prepared  from  the 
flowers  [Lj 

MALA  : Frufius  mali  fativx 
Raii ; Pyri  mali  Lin.  Apples. 

All  the  forts  of  apples  have  the 
common  quality  of  cooling  and  a- 
bating  thirft  : the  more  acid  kinds 
loofen  the  belly  ; the  auftere  have 
rather  a contrary  effedt. 

MALA  SYLVESTRIA: 

Frufius  inali  fylveftris  acido  frufiu 
Tourn.  Grab-apples  or  wildings. 

Thefe  are  fo  acid  as  not  to  be 
eatable:  their  juice,  called  verjuice, 
has  fometimes  fupplied  the  place  of 
vinegar,  and  has  been  made  an  in- 
gredient in  cooling  and  reftringent 
gargarifms.  At  prefent,  they  are 
fcurce  ever  employed  for  any  medi- 
cinal ufe.. 

M AND R AGOFLE folia:  Man- 
dr  agora  frufiu  rttundo  C.  B Atro- 
p.-e  mandragora  Lin.  Mandrake  ; 
the  leaves. 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are 


very  doubtful : it  has  a ftrong  difa- 
greeable  fmell,  refembling  that  of 
the  narcotic  herbs,  to  which  clafs  it 
is  ufually  referred.  It  has  rarely 
been  any  otherwife  made  ufe  of  in 
medicine,  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
one  of  the  old  officinal  unguents. 
Both  that  compolition  and  the 
plant  itfelf  are  now  rejedted  from 
our  pharmacopoeias. 

MANNA  [Z,.  E.~\  ; the  juice 
of  certain  trees  of  the  afh  kind,  par- 
ticularly the  franinus  orr.us  Lin. 
growing  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  ‘ When 
naurally  concreted  on  the  plants 
and  feraped  off,  it  is  called  man- 
na in  the  tear ; but  if  allowed  to 
exude  on  ftraws  ox  chips  of  wood 
faftened  to  the  tree,  it  is  called  canu- 
lated  or  flaky  manna.  The  com- 
mon, or  fat  manna,  is  got  by  inci- 
fions  made  after  the  fpontaneous  ex- 
udation is  over,  and  is  in  larger 
mafles  and  of  a redder  colour.  Th4 
beft  Calabrian  manna  is  in  oblong, 
light,  friable  pieces  or  flakes,  of  a 
whitifti  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
fomewhat  tranfparent.  The  inferior 
kinds  are  moift,  undtuous,  and  dark 
coloured.’  Manna  is  faid  to  be 
fometimes  counterfeited  by  a com- 
pofition  of  fugav  and  honey,  mixed 
with  a little  fcaramony  : there  is  al- 
fo  a fadtitious  manna,  which  is 
white  and  dry,  faid  to  be  compofed 
of  fugar,  manna,  and  fame  purga- 
tive ingredient,  hoiled  to  a proper 
confiftence ; this  may  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  weight,  iolidity,  un- 
t ran fpa rent  whitenefs,  and  by  its 
tafte,  which  is  different  from  that  of 

manna.  ' 

Manna  is  a mild,  agreeable  laxa- 
tive, and  may  be  given  with  lafety 
to  children  and  pregnant  women  j 
neverthclefs,  in  fome  particular  con- , 
ftitntions,  it  acts  very  unkindly, 
producing  flatulencies  and  diftenflon 
of  the  vifeera  ; thefe  inconveniences 
may  be  prevented  by  the  addition 
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of  any  grateful  warm  aromatic. 
Manna  operates  fo  weakly  as  not 
to  produce  the  full  effeft  of  a ca- 
thartic, unlefs  taken  in  large  doles  ; 
and  hence  it  is  rarely  given  in  this 
intention  by  itfelf.  It  may  be  com- 
modioufly  diflblvcd  in  the  purging 
mineral  waters*  or  joined  to  the  ca- 
thartic falts,  fena,  rhubarb,  or  the 
like.  Geoffroy  recommends  acua- 
ting  it  with  a few  grains  of  emetic- 
tartar  : the  mixture  is  to  be  divided 
into  feveral  dofes,  each  containing 
one  grain  of  the  emetic  tartar : by 
this  management,  he  fays,  bilious  fe- 
rum  will  be  plentifully  evacuated, 
without  any  naufea,  gripes,  or  other 
inconvenience.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  efficacy  of  this  drug  is 
greatly  promoted,  (if  the  account 
of  Vallifnieri  is  to  be  relied  on)  by 
a fubftance  which  is  itfelf  very  flow 
of  operation,  caffia.  (See  the  arti- 
cle Cassia  fistuslaris.)  Mannais 
an  ingredient  in  the  eleftary  of  caf- 
dia  [ ' L ■£•] 

MARGARITZE  [Z,.  £.]  Pearls; 
fmall  concretions  of  a tranfparent 
whitenefs,  fouild  on  the  infide  of 
the  ffiell  of  the  concha  margaritifera 
Or  mother  of-pearl  fiffi,  as  alfo  of 
certain  oyllers,  muffels,  and  other 
ffiell- fifties.  * Some  fuppofe  pearls 
the  product  of  age  or  difeafe  in 
thofe  animals  ; and  the  Swedes  are 
faid  to  produce  the  difeafe  at  plea- 
fure,  by  a mere  perforation  of  the 
ffiell.’  The  pearls  mol  efteemed 
are  brought  from  the  Taft  and  Weft 
indies, and  diftinguiffiedby  the  names 
of  oriental  and  occidental : the  ori- 
ental, which  are  valued  moil,  have 
a more  fliining  iilver  hue  than  the 
occidental  ; thefe  laft  are  fomewhat 
milky  : a fort  inferior  to  both  thefe 
is  fometimes  met  with  in  our  own 
feas,  particularly  on  the  coafts  of 
Scotland.  Thecoaife,  rough  pearls, 
and  the  very  fmall  ones  which  are 
unlit  for  ether  ufes,  we  thofe  gene- 


rally employed  in  medicine.  They 
have  been  greatly  celebrated  as  cor- 
dial, alexipharmac,  and  comforting 
the  nerves  ; but  the  only  virtue  that 
can  be  rcafonably  expefted  from 
them  is,  that  of  abforbing  acidities 
in  the  prim*  vi*,  in  which  inten- 
tion they  enter  three  of  the  offici- 
nal powders. 

MARRUBII  folia:  Marruhii 
albi  vulgaris  C.  B.  Marruhii  vulga- 
ris Lin.  White  horehound  ; the 
leaves  £7;.  E.~\ 

Thefe  have  a very  ftrong,  not  dif- 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a roughiffi  very 
bitter  tafte.  Befides  the  virtues 
which  they  poITefs  in  common  with 
other  ftrong  bitters,  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  peculiarly  ferviceable  in 
humoural  afthmas  and  coughs,  the 
yellow  janndice  proceeding  from  a 
vifeidity  of  the  bile,  and  other  chro- 
nical dilorders.  They  are  doubtlefs 
an  ufeful  aperient  and  deobftruent, 
they  promote  the  fluid  fecretions  in 
general,  and  liberally  taken  loofen 
the  belly.  They  are  an  ingredient 
only  in  the  theriaea  [L.~] 

MARI  SYRIACI ;&/«*.•  Mari 
cortufi  y.  B.  Chamadryos  jnaritimje 
incana:  frutefeentis  foliis  lanceolatis 
L our n.  Origani  Syriaci  Lin.  Syrian 
herb  maftich  ; the  leaves  [Z.J 

This  is  a fmall  ffirubby  plant, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates, 
and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bitter- 
ifh  tafte  ; and  w-hen  rubbed  betwixt 
the  fingers,  a quick  pungent  fmell, 
which  foon  afte£ts  the  head,  and  oc- 
cafions  fneezing  : diftilled  with  wa- 
ter, they  yield  a very  acrid,  pene- 
trating efiential  oil,  refembling  one 
obtained  by  the  fame  means  from 
feurvy-grafs,  Thefe  qualities  l'uf- 
ficiently  point  out  the  ufes  to  which 
this  plant  might  be  applied ; at 
prefent,  it  is  little  otherwife  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  than  in  cephalic  {huffs.  It 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis Jlernu- 
tatorius  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

MARI  VULGARIS  folia: 
San/pfuci  five  mari  niafichen  redo- 
lentis  C.B.  Thyvibr# Hifpanicx  ma- 
jor anx  folio  'Tourn.  Thy  mi  majlichi • 
nx  Lin.  Herb  maftieh  ; the  leaves. 
[L]  . . , , 

This  pungent  aromatic  plant  al- 
fo  is  become  almoft.  a ftranger  to 
practice. 

< MARS  SACCHARATUS 

Steel  comfits. 

* This  article  is  chiefly  made  by 
the  confectioner ; and,  though  little 
ufed,  has  got  a place,  as  being  oc- 
calionally  convenient  on  account  of 
its  fweet  tafte. 

* A folution  of  two  parts  of  fine 
fugar  in  water  boiled  to  a candy 
confidence,  is  gradually  added  to  one 
part  of  purified  iron  filings,  in  a vef- 
fel  hung  over  a very  gentle  fire,  and 
conftantly  fhaken,'  that  the  filings 
may  be  crufted  over  with  the  fugar. 
Starch  is  previoufly  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  a dram  to  a pound,  to 
prevent  the  comfit  from  running  in- 
to lumps.’ 

MASTIC  HE:  Refina  pifacix 
lentifci  Lin.  \_L.  E.~\  Maftieh;  a 
refin  exuding  from  the  lentifc  tree 
(fee  Lent  i sc  us),  and  brought  from 
Chio,  in  fmall,  yellowifh,  tranfpa- 
rent  grains  or  tears,  of  an  agreeable 
fmell,  efpecially  when  heated  or  fet 
on  fire.  This  refin  is  recommended 
in  old  coughs,  dyfenteries,  haemop- 
toes,  weaknefs  of  the  flomach,  and 
in  general  in  all  debilities  and  laxity 
of  the  fibres.  Geoffroy  direfts  an 
. aqueous  decoftion  of  it  to  be  ufed 
for  thefe  purpofes  : but  water  ex- 
tracts little  or  nothing  from  this  re- 
fin ; re&ified  fpirit  almoft.  entirely 


diffolves  it  : the  folution  taftes  very 
warm  and  pungent. 

MATRICARIiE  folia , fores  : 
Matricaria  vulgaris  feu  fativx  C.  B. 
Matricarix  Partbenii  Lin.  Com- 
mon wild;  featherfew  or  feverfew  ; 
the  leaves  [ L.~\ 

This  plant  is  a celebrated  anti- 
hyftcric.  bimon  Paulli  relates,  that 
he  has  experienced  moft  happy  ef- 
fects from  it  in  obftruCtions  of  the 
uterine  evacuations;  I have  often 
feen,  fays  he,  from  the  ufe  of  a de- 
coction of  matricaria  and  chamomile 
flowers  with  a little  mugwort,  hy- 
fteric  complaints  inftantly  relieved, 
the  difeharge  fucceed  plentifully, 
and  the  patient,  from  a lethargic 
ftate,  return  as  it  were  into  life  a- 
gain.  Matricaria  is  likewife  recom- 
mended in  fundry  other  diforders,  as 
a warm  ftimulating  bitter  : all  that 
bitters  and  carminatives  can  do,  fays 
Geoffroy,  may  be  expeCted  front 
this.  It  is  undoubtedly  a medicine 
of  fome  ufe  in  thefe  cafes,  though, 
not  perhaps  equal  to  chamomile 
flowers  alone,  with  which  the  ma- 
tricaria agrees  in  fenfible  qualities, 
except  in  being  weaker. 

M ECHO  AC  ANN  7E  radix; 
the  root  of  an  American  convolvu- 
lus, ( convolvulus  Mecboacanna  Lin.\ 
brought  from  Mechoacan,  a pro- 
vince of  Mexico,  in  thin  dices  like 
jalap,  but  larger  and  of  a whitifti 
colour.  It  was  firft  introduced  a- 
mong  us  (about  the  year  <524)  as  a 
purgative  univcrfally  fafe,  and  ca- 
pable of  evacuating  all  morbific  hu- 
mours from  the  moft  remote  parts 
of  the  body.  Soon  as  jalap  became 
known,  Mechoacan  gradually  loft 
its  reputation,  which  it  has  never 
fince  been  able  to  retrieve.  It  is 
neverthelefs  by  fome  ftill  deemed 
an  ufeful  cathartic;  it  has  very  little 
fmell  or  talle,  and  is  not  apt  to  of- 
M fend 
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fend  the  ftomaeh  ; its  operation  is 
flow,  but  effectual  and  fafe.  Geof- 
frey affirms,  that  there  is  fcarcc  any 
purgative  accompanied  with  fewer 
incoveniencies.  it  feems  to  differ 
from  |alap  only  in  being  weaker; 
the  rehns  obtained  from  both  have 
nearly  the  fame  qualities,  but  jalap 
yields  five  or  fix  times  as  much  as 
Mechoacan  ; hence  it  is  found  lie- 
ceffary  to  exhibit  the  la  ter  in  fix 
times  the  dofe  of  the  former,  to 
produce  the  fame  effects. 

MEL  [/.]  Honey Ho- 

ney is  a, vegetable  juice,  obtained 
from  the  honey  comb,  either  by  fe 
parating  the  combs,  and  laying 
them  flat  upon  aficve,  through  which 
the  honey  fpontaneoufly  percolates  ; 
or  by  including  the  comb  in  canvas 
bags,  and  forcing  the  honey  out  by 
a prefs : the  fu  ll  fort  is  the  pureft  ; 
the  latter  is  found  to  contain  a good 
deal  of  the  matter  of  which  the 
comb  is  formed, . and  fundry  other 
impurities : there  is  another  fort 
ft  ill  inferior  to  the  two  foregoing, 
obtained  by  heating  the  combs  be- 
fore they  arc  put  into  the  prefs. 
The  beft  fort  is  thick,  of  a whitifh 
colour, an  agreeable  fmell,  anda  very 
pleafant  ta-:e  : both  the  colour  and 
flavour  differ  according  to  the  plants 
which  the  bees  colleft  it  from : that 
cf  Narbonnein  France,  where  rofe- 
mary  abounds,  is  faid  to  have  a very 
manifeft  flavour  of  that  plant,  and 
to  be  imitable  by  adding  to  other 
honey  an  infuflon  of  rofemary  flow- 
ers. Honey,  confidcred  as  a medi- 
cine, is  a very  u'fcful  detergent  and 
aperient,  powerfully  diffolving  vif- 
cid  juices  and  promoting  the  ex- 
peCloiation  of  tough  phlegm  : in 
fome  particular  con  itutions  it  has 
an  inconvenience  of  griping  or  pro- 
viug  purgative  ; this  is  faid  to  be  in 
fome  mcafure  prevented,  by  previ- 
oufly  boiling  the  honey. 


MF.LAMPODIUM  [£.]  vide 

Helleborus  Niger. 

MHLILOTI  folia, flores : Meli- 
loti  offkinaruvi  Germania  C.  B.  et 
trifolii  meliliti  officinalis  Bin.  Meli- 
lot;  th  leaves  and  flpwcrs. 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  and 
among  corn  ; and  lias  likewife,  for 
medicinal  ufes,  been  cultivated  in 
gardens.  1 he  green  lieib  has  no 
remarkable  fmell ; when  dry,  a 
pretty  rong  one  ; the"  tatie  is 
roughifh'.  bitter,  and,  if  long  c ew- 
cd.  naufeotis.  . A decoction  of  this 
herb  has  been  recommended  in  in- 
flammations of  the  abdomen  ; and 
a decoction  of  the  flowers  in  the 
fluor  albus.  But  modern  practice 
rarely  employs  it  any  otherwife 
than  in  emollient  and  carminative 
glyfters,  and  in  fomentations,  ca- 
taplafms,  and  the  like  ; and  in' 
i heft . not  often.  It  formerly  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  officinal  pla-  j 
fters,  which  received  from  the  me- 
lilot  a gretn  cojour,  but  no  particu- 
lar virtue. 

MELlSSiE  folia:  Melijfe  hor - | 
tenfis  C.  B Melifft  officinalis  Lin. 

Balm  ; the  leaves  [Z..  is.] 

T'his  plant,  when  in  perfection, 
has  a pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of 
the  lemon  kind ; anti  a weak, 
roughifh  aromatic  taftc.  1 he 
young  fhoots  have  the  ftrongeft 
flavour  ; the  flowers,  the  herb  itfelf 
when  old,  or  produced  in  very  moift 
rich  foils  or  rainy  feafons,  are  much 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafte. 
Balm  is  appropriated,  by  the  wvi- 
terk  on  the  Materia  Medica,  to  the  r 
head,  ftomach,  and  uterus  ; and  in 
all  diforders  of  thefe  parts  is  fup-- 
pofed  to  do  extraordinary  fervice. 
So  high  an  opinion  have  fome  of 
the  chemifts  entertained  of  balm,, 
that  they  have  expeCted  to  find  in 
it  a medicine  which  fliould  prolong: 
life  beyond  the  uiual  period.  The 
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prefent  pva£tice  however  holds  it 
in  no  great  elleem,  and  ranks  it 
(where  it  certainly  dcferves  to  be) 
among  the  weaker  corroborants : in 
dift illation,  it  yields  an  elegant  ef- 
fential  oil,  but  in  exceeding  fmall 
quantity  ; the  remaining  decoftiqn 
taftes  roughifh.  Strong  infufious 
of  the  herb,  drank  as  tea,  and-con- 
tinued  for  fome  time,  have  done 
fervice  in  a weak  lax  Hate  of  the 
viicera  : thsfe  liquors,  lightly  aci- 
dulated with  juice  of  lemons,  turn 
of  a fine  reddifh  colour,  and  prove 
an  ufeful,  and  to  many  a very 
grateful  drink,  in  dry  parching  le- 
vers. 

MELONUM  femen  : Cucumis 
melo  Lin.  Meloris:  the  feeds.  Tbcfe 
Hand  among  the  four  greater  cold 
feeds.  They  have  been  fometimes 
ufed,  with  the  others  of  that  clafs, 
as  cooling  and  emollient ; but  are  at 
prefent  little  taken  notice  of. 

MENTHA  CATARIA,  vide 
Nepeta. 

MENTHJE  VULGARIS  fo- 
lia : Mentha:  angujlifolia  fpicata 
C.  B.  Mentha  viridis  Lin.  Gar- 
den or  fpearmint;  the  leaves  \_L.  E.~\ 

The  leaves  of  mint  have  a warm, 
roughilh,  fomewhat  bitterilh  talte  ; 
and  a ftrong,  not  unpleafant,  aro- 
matic fmell.  Their  virtues  are 
thofe  of  a warm  ftomachic  and  car- 
minative : in  lofs  of  appetite,  nau- 
feae,  continual  retchings  to  vomit, 
and  (as  Boerhaave  expreffes  it)  al- 
moft  paralytic  weaknefies  of  the  fto- 
mach,  there  are  few  fimples  perhaps 
of  equal  efficacy.  In  colicky  pains, 
the  gripes  to  which  children  are 
fubjed,  lienteries,  and  other  kinds 
of  immoderate  fluxes,  this  plant  fre- 
quently does  good  fervice.  It  like- 
wife  proves  beneficial  in  fundry  hy- 
fteric  cafes,  and  affords  an  ufeful 
cordial  in  languors  and  other  weak- 
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nefPes  confequent  upon  delivery. 

The  beft  preparations  for  tliefe 
purpofes  are,  a ftrong  infufion  made 
from  the  dry  leaves  in  water  (which 
is  much  fuperior  to  one  from  the 
green  herb)  or  rather  a tincture  or 
extract  prepared  with  rectified  fpi- 
rit.  Thefe  poflefs  the  whole  vir- 
tues of  the  mint  : the  effential  oil 
and  di Rilled  water  contain  only  the 
aromatic  part;  the  expreffed  juice 
only  the  aftringency  and  bitteiifh- 
nefs,  together  with  the  mucilagi- 
nous fubllance  common  to  all  vege- 
tables. The  effential  oil,  a Ample 
and-  fpirituous  water,  and', a con- 
ferve,  are  kept  in  the  (hops.  This 
herb  is  an  ingredient  alio  in  the 
three  altxitercal  waters  ; and  its  ef- 
fential oil  in  the  ftomachplafter 
[£.]  and  ftomachic  pills  [jE.J 

MENTASTRI folia:  Mentajlri 
f pi  call  folio  longiore  candicantc  B. 

Horfe  mint ; the  leaves.  This  and 
feveral  other  forts  of  mint  are  found 
wild  in  moitl  meadows,  marfhes,  and 
om  the  brinks  of  rivers.  They  are 
much  lefs  agreeable  in  fmell  than 
fpearmint,  and  have  moie  of  a hot 
unpleafant  bitternefs. 

MENTHiE  PIPERITIDIfS 

folia  : Mentha  fpicis  brevioribus 
habi/ionbus,  foliis  mentka  Jufcx,  fa- 
pore  fervido  pi  peris  Rail  Synopf 
Mentha  piperita  Lin.  Peppermint; 
the  leaves  \_L.  E.~] 

This  fpecies  grows  wild  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  in  moift  watejry 
places,  but  is  much  lefs  common 
than  the  other  forts.  lhc  leaves 
have  a more  penetrating  fmell  than 
any  of  the  other  mints,  and  a much 
warmer,  pungent,  glowing  tafle  bite 
pepper,  linking  as  it  were  into  the 
tongue.  The  principal  ufe  of  this 
herb  is  in  flatulent  colics,  languors, 
and  other  like  diforders:  itfeemi  to 
a£t  as  foon  as  taken,  and  extend  lls 
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cffefts  through  the  whole  fyftem,  in- 
ilantly  communicating  a glowing 
warmth.  Water  extrafts  the  whole 
of  the  pungency  of  this  herb  by  in- 
fufron,  and  elevates  it  in  diftillation. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are  an  ef- 
fcntial  oil,  and  a iimple  and  Ipiri- 
tuous  water  [ L . is.J, 


fes.  They  have  a very  auftere  a~ 
tlringent  tafte,  infomuch  as  not  to- 
be  eatable  until  mellowed  by  keep* 
ing. 


MENYANTHES,  vide  Tin 


FOLIUM. 


MERCURIAL!  S marts  & fe- 
mince  folia;  Mercurialis  tejliculaU 
five  mar  is,  <b  fpicatx  five  famines 
Diofcoridts  ly  Plinii  C B.  Mercu- 
rialis annuts  Lin % Male  and  female 
French  mercury  ; the  leaves. 

Thcfe  (land  among  the  five  emol- 
lient herbs  ; and  in  this  intention 
are  fometimes.  made  ufe  of  in  gly- 
fters.  A fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves,  given  in  the  dofe  of  two 
ounces,  is  faid  to' prove  a mild  and 
ufeful  laxative. 

There  is  another  fort  of  mercu- 
rialis growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
which  though  recommended  by 
fome  botanic  writers,  as  having  the 
fame  virtues  with  the  foregoing,  and 
as  more  palatable,  has  been  lately 
found  poffeffed  of  noxious  qualities. 
(See  Rati  Synopf  edit.  3.  page  138. 
Phil.  Tranf.  ahr.  Low  thorp,  ii.  640.) 
This  may  be  diftinguifired  from  the 
foregoing,  by  its  being  a perennial 
plant  ■Mercurialis  peretmis 
larger,  having  its  leaves  rough,  and 
the  icalk  not  at  all  branched  ; the 
poifonous  mercurialis  ; it  is  com- 
monly called  dog’s  mercury. 


MEI  ATHAMANTICI  ra-- 
dix:  Mei  foliis  anethi  C.B . Aethu- 
fe  mei  Lin . Spigncl  ; the  root 

[ZO 

Spignel  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,, 
found  wild  in  Italy  and  the  warmers 
parts  of  Europe,  and  fometimes  al- 
io in  England.  The  roots  have  a> 
pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm 
pyngent  bitterilh  tafte : in  virtue 
they  are  fimilar  to  the  Icvificum,. 
from  which  this  root,  feems  to  differ 
only  in  being  weaker  and  fomewhat 
more  agreeable.  It  is  an  ufeful  aro- 
matic and  carminative,  though  at 
prefent  little  regarded. 


MERCURIES,  vide  Arges- 

TUM  VIVUM. 


MESPILA  : Frufius  mefpili  vul- 
garis /•  B.  Mefpili  Germania  Lin* 
The  medlar  tree  ; its  fru  t. 

M’edlais  are  fcarcc  ever  made 
ufc  of  for  any  medicinal  purpo- 


MEZEREI  CORTICIS  radix*- 
LaurcoU  folio  deciduo,  flare  purpureoy 
Gjflcinis  laureolx  fxminrt,  C.  B. 
Daphnes  mezerei  Lin.  Mezereon,  or 
fpurge-olive  ; the  bark  of  the  root 

[■£.] 

* It  is  a native  of  different  part* 
of  Europe ; it  has  elegant  pale  puiN- 
plifh  or  white  flowers,  fometimes 
appearing  about  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. The  root  was  long  ufed  in  the 
Lifbon  diet-drink,  for  venereal  com- 
plaints, particularly  nodes  and  other 
fymptoms  refilling  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury. On  chewing  it  a little,  it 
proves  very  pungent,  and  its  acri- 
mony is  accumulated  about  the  fau- 
ces, and  is  very  dui able.  It  has 
been  ufed  in  powder  combined 
with  fome  inaftive  one,  as  that  of 
liquorice  root.  It  is  apt  to  occafion 
vomiting  and  purging  ; lo  mull  be 
begun  in  grain-dolts  and  gradually 
increafed  It  is  often  ufefully  com- 
bined with  mercury.  The  bark  of 
the  root  contains  mod  acrimony, 
though  fome  prefer  the  woody  part. 
Mezereon  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  tin- 
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tnours  and  cutaneous  eruptions  ^sot 
venereal. 

MILII  femen  : Mi  Hi  fsmine  luteo 
•C.  B.  lJa me i miliacci  Lin.  Millet; 
the  feed. 

Thefe\ feeds  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  food,  but  hardly  ever  as 
medicines:  they  are  fufficiently  nu- 
tritious, and  not  difficult  of  dige- 
ition. 

MILIUM  SQLIS,  vide  Litho- 

4SPERMUM. 

MILLEFOLII  folia,  fores  : 
'Millefolii  vulgaris  alti , et  Millefolii 
ter  pares  C.  B.  Achilla#  veillefolii 
Lin.  Milfoil,  or  yarrow;  the  leaves 
and  flowers  [£-3 

This  grows  plentifully  about  the 
_fides  of  fields,  and  on  dry  com- 
mons, flowering  greateft  part  of  the 
Cummer.  The  leaves  diave  a rough 
bitterilh  tafte,  and  a faint  aromatic 
fmell.  Their  virtues  are  thofe  of  a 
very  mild  aftringent  and  as  filch 
they  Hand  recommended  .in  hsmor- 
rhagies  both  internal  and  external, 
diarrhoeas,  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
•fibres,  and  likewife  in  fpafmodic 
■hyfterical  affections.  In  thefe  cafes, 
fume  of  the  Germans  have  a very 
high  opinion  of  this  herb,  particu- 
larly Stahl,  who  efteemed  it  a very 
effcCfual  aftringent,  and,  in  his  lan- 
guage, one  of  the  mo  ft  certain  to- 
nics and  fedatives.  Its  virtues  aie 
extracted  in  great  perfection  by 
.proof  fpirit  ; water  takes  up  its  a- 
ftringency  and  bitterneis,  but  little 
of  its  aromatic  flavour ; tinCtures 
made  in  rectified  fpirit  contain  both, 
though  rather  weaker  than  thofe  in 
proof  fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  con  ft  - 
-derably  ftronger  in  aromatic  fla- 
vour than  the  leaves ; in  diftiila- 
iion,  they  yield  a fmall  quantity  of 
tflential  oil,  of  an  elegant  blue  co- 
ker. 


The  roots,  taken  up  in  the 
fpring,  have  an  agreeable,  warm, 
pungent  tafte.  Dr  Grew  refembles 
them  to  contrayerva,  and  imagines 
they  might  in  fome  meafure  fupply 
its  place  ; this,  however,  is  greatly 
to  be  doubted,  fince  there  is  fuch  a 
remarkable  difference  betwixt  the 
two,  that  whilft  one  retains  its  tafte 
for  a length  of  time  after  it  has 
been  brought  to  us  from  America, 
the  tade  of  the  other  is  in  great 
meafure  loft  by  drying. 

MILLEPEDE.  Onifcus  afellus 
Lin.  [ ' L E.~]  Woodlice,  hoglice, 
(Inters. 

Thefe  in feCls  are  found  in  cel- 
lars, under  ftoncs,  and  in  cold  moift 
places : in  the  warmer  countries 
they  are  rarely  met  with.  Mille- 
pedes have  a faint  difagreeablc 
fmell,  and  a fomewhat  pungent, 
fweetifh,  naufeous  tafte.  They  have 
been  highly  celebrated  in  fuppref- 
fions  of  urine,  in  all  kinds  of  ob- 
ftruCtions  of  the  .bowels,  in  the 
jaundice,  weaknefs  of  fight,  and  a 
variety  of  other diforders.  Whether 
they  have  anyjuft  title  to  thefe  vir- 
tues, is  greatly  to  be  doubted  : thus 
much  is  certain,  that  their  real  ef- 
fects come  far  fhort  of  the  charaCIcr 
ufually  given  of  them.  '1  heir  offici- 
nal preparations  are,  the  millepedes 
dried  and  powdered. 

MINIUM  [Z-]  Red  lead;  lead 
calcined  to  rednefs.  See  the  article 
Plumbum. 

MORSUS  DIABOLI  feu  Suo - 

cifs  radix , folia  : Scabtofe  pratenfs 
nojlratif  pramorfa  radios  Morifon. 
Scabioft  arvenfts  Lin.  Dcwl  s-bit; 
the  leaves  and  roots. 

Thefe  ftand  recommended  as  a- 
lexipharmacs,  but  they  hpe  long 
given  place  to  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy. 
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MORI  friitfus  : Mori  fritflu  ni- 
gro  C.  B.  Mori  nigra  Lin.  'I  he 
mulberry  tree  ; its  fruit  [/-•] 

This  tree  is  commonly  cultivated 
on  account  of  its  fruit,  which  is  ra- 
ther eaten  for  pleafure  than  ufed  as 
a medicine ; it  has  the  common 
qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fruits, 
abating  heat,  quenching  third,  and 
promotig  the  groffer  fecretions  ; an 
agreeable  fyrup  made  from  thejuice, 
is  kept  m the  (hops.  1 he  bark 
of  the  roots  has  been  in  confide- 
able  efteem  as  a vermifuge  ; its 
tafte  is  bitter,  and  fomevvhat  a- 
ftringent. 

MOSCHUS,  [L.  E.~]  Mufk. 

Mufk  is  a grumous  fubllance  like 
clotted  blood,  found  in  a little  bag, 
fituated  near  the  umbilical  region 
of  a particular  kind  of  animal 
( M "Jehus  mojehiferus  Lin.)  met 
with  in  China,  Tartary,  and  the 
Haft-Indies:  the  beft  mufk  is 

brought  from  Tonquin,  an  inferior 
lort  from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and  a 
ftill  worfe  from  Ruffia. 

Fine  muik  comes  to  us  in  round 
thin  bladders  ; which  are  generally 
about  the  fize  of  a pigeon’s  egg, 
covered  with  ihort  brown  hairs,  well 
‘filled,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  having  been  opened.  1 he  mufk 
it  ft.- If  is  dry,  with  a kind  of  urdtuo- 
lity,  of  a"  dark  reddifh  brown,  or 
ruity  black ilh  colour,  in  fmall  round 
grains!  with  very  few  hard  black 
clots,  and  perft&ly  free  from  any 
Tandy  or  other  vifiblc  foreign  mat- 
ter. If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with 
a knife  on  paper,  it  looks  fmooth, 
bright,  yellow! Ih,  and  free  from 
grittmefs-  Laid  on  a red-hot  iron, 
it  catches  flame,  and  burns  almott 
entirely  away,  leaving  only  an  ex- 
ceeding fmall  quantity  cl  light  grey- 
i 111  aihes  : if  any  earthy  fubftances 
have  been  mixed  with  the  mulk,  the 
quantity  of  the  refiduum  will  readi- 
ly difeover  them. 


-Mufk  has  a bitterifh  fubacrid 
tafte  ; a fragrant  fmell,  agreeable 
at  a diftance,  but,  when  fmelt  near 
to,  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  difagreeable, 
unlefs  weakened  by  the  admixture 
of  other  fubftances.  If  a fmall 
quantity  be  infufed  in  fpicit  of  wine 
in  the  cold  for  a few  days,  it  im- 
parts a deep,  but  not  red  tindlure  : 
this,  though  it  difeovers  no  great 
fin  ell  of  the  muflc,  is  nevertheless 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  its  vir- 
tues ; a Angle  drop  of  it  communi- 
cates to  a whole  quart  of  wine  a 
rich  mufley  flavour.  The  degree  of 
flavour  which  a tinfture  drawn  from 
a known  quantity  of  mufk,  commu- 
nicates to  vinous  liquors,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  beft  criteria  forjudging 
of  the  goodnefs  of  this  commodity. 
Neumann  informs  us,  that  fpirit  of 
wine  diilolves  ten  parts  out  of  thirty 
of  muik.  and  that  water  takes  up 
twelve;  that  water  elevates  its  fmell 
in  di (filiation,  whilft  pure  fpirit 
brings  over  nothing. 

Mufk  is  a medicine  of  great  e- 
fteem  in  the  eaftern  countries : a- 
mong  us,  it  has  been  for  fome  time 
pretty  much  out  of  ufe,  even  as  a 
pet  fume,  on  a fuppofition  of  its  oc- 
cafioning  vapours,  Slc.  in  weak  fe? 
males,  and  pcrfor.s  of  a fedentary 
life.  It  appears,  however,  from 
late  experience,  to  be,  when  pro- 
perly managed,  a remedy  of  good 
fervice  even  againft  thole  diforaers 
which  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  pro- 
duce. Dr  Wall  has  communicated^ 
(in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions, 
n°  474)5  an  account  of  fome  extra- 
ordinary efTe&s  of  mufk  in  convul- 
fiye  and  other  difeafes,  which  have 
too  often  baffled  the  force  of  medi- 
cine The  doctor  obferves,  that  the 
fmell  of  perfumes  is  often  of  difTer- 
vice,  where  the  fubftance  taken  in- 
wardly, and  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ty, produces  the  happieft  effefts  ; 
that  two  perfons,  labouring  under 
a fubiultus  tendinuro,  extreme  an- 
xiety* 
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xlety,  and  want  of  deep,  from  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog,  by  taking  two 
dofes  of  mufic,  each  of  which  was 
fixteen  grains,  were  perfe&ly  relie- 
ved from  their  complaints  He  like- 
wile  obferves,  that  convulfive  hic- 
cups, attended  with  the  worlt  iymp- 
toms,  were  removed  by  a dole  or 
two,  of  ten  grains  : and  that  in 
fome  cafes,  where  this  medicine 
could  not,  on  account  of  ftrong 
convulsions,  be  adminiftered  to  the 
■patient  by  the  mouth,  it  proved  of 
fervice  when  injected  as  a glyftcr. 
He  likewife  adds,  that  under  the 
quantity  of  fix  grains,  he  never 
found  much  effect  from  it  ; but 
that,  taken  to  ten  grains  and  up- 
wards, it  never  fails  to  produce  a 
inild  diaphorefis,  without  at  all 
heating  or  giving  any  unealinefs ; 
that  on  the  contrary,  it  cafes  pain, 
raifes  the  fpirits,  and  that  after  the 
fweat  breaks  out  the  patient  u final- 
ly falls  into  a refrefhing  deep;  that 
lie  never  met  with  any  hylterical 
perfon,  how  averfe  foever  to  per- 
fumes, but  could  take  it,  in  the 
form  of  a bolus,  without  inconve- 
nience. To  this  paper  is  annexed 
an  account  of  fome  farther  extraor- 
dinary eflc£ts  of  mulk,  oBferved  by 
another  geutleman-  Repeated  ex- 
perience lias  lirice  confirmed  its  ef- 
ficacy in  theie  diforders.  1 have 
xnyfelf  frequently  given  it  with  re- 
markable fuqcefs;  and  fomettmes 
iucreafed  the  dofe  as  far  as  twenty 
grains  every  four  hours,  with  two 
or  three  ipoonfuls  of  the  mulk  julep 
between.  "1  he  julep  is.  the  only  of- 
ficinal preparation  of  it. 

« Mulk  in  fcruple  or  half-drain 
dofes,  tt ill  retains  its  charadter  in 
nervous  difeates,  particularly  i n 
thofc  of  the  convulfive  kind  ; it  is 
combined  with  opium  in  tetanus, 
and  with  mercury  in  rabies  cauina.’ 

MYROBALANI.  Myroba- 
Ians,  dried  fruits  brought  from  the 
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Ead- Indies  ; their  outward  part, 
freed  from  the  Hone. 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  diredted  as  officinals : (i) 
The  yellow,  myrobalani  tcretes  ci~ 
trim  C B.  Myrobalani  citrinrc  Lin.  • 
( 2 ) The  chebule,  myrobalani  ?naxi- 
mx  oblongte  Ungulofa  C B.  (3.)  The 
Indian  or  black,  myrobalani  nigra  cc- 
tangulares  C.B.  (4  Thebclliric,  my- 
robalani rotunda  belliricce  C.  B-  (5) 
The  emblic,  myrobalani  embficx,  in 
Jsgmentu  r.ucleum  babentes,  angulofe , 
y.  B.  The  fruit  of  phyllanthus  cm - 
blica  Lin. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  a low 
degree  of  purgative  virtue.  They 
have  alfo  an  artringent  quality,  dif- 
coverable  by  the  taftc,  from  their 
ufe  among  tire  Indians  for  tanning 
leather,  and  from  their  linking  a 
black  colour  with  chalybeate  Solu- 
tions : in  confcquence  of  this,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  itrengthen  the  bow- 
els after  their  operation  as  a cathar- 
tic is  over.  Neverthelefs  their  pur- 
gative virtue  i6  inconliderable, 
that  petitioners  have  for  a long 
time  laid  them  entirely  alide  in  that 
intention  ; ai*d  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh, as  well  as  that  of  London, 
has  now  rejected  them  from  the  ca- 
talogue of  officinal  iimples. 

MYRR  H A : Gummi  refvia , 

[L.  2s..]  Myrrh  ; gum  refin. 

Myrrh  is  a concrete  gummy  refi- 
nous  juice  brought  from  the  Eatt- 
hidies,  in  glebes  or  drops,  of  va- 
rious colours  and  magnitudes.  The 
bed  fort  is  of  a brown  or  reddiih. 
yellow  colour,  fomewhat  tranipa- 
rent ; of  a lightly  pungent,  bitter 
taee,  with  au  aromatic  flavour,  tho 
not  efficient  to  prevent  its  proving 
naufeous  to  the  pafcte;  and  a ftrong 
not  difagreeabie  imcll.  I he  medical 
effects  of  this  aromatic  bitter  are,  10 
warm  and  ftrengthen  tiic  viicei a, 
and  cliffolve  thick,  tenacious  iuiccs  • 
it  frequently  occaiions  a mild  dia- 
Ivl  4 phoieji* 
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phorcfis,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fe- 
cretions  in  general. 

Hence  it  proves  ferviceable  in 
languid  cafes,  difeafes  ariflng  from 
a Ample  inactivity,  thofe  female  dif- 
orders  which  proceed  from  a cold, 
mucous,  fiuggifh  indifpofltion  of 
the  humours,  fupprefiions  of  the  u- 
terine  difcharges,  cacheCtic  difor- 
ders,  and  where  the  lungs  and  tho- 
rax are  opprefled  by  vifcid  phlegm. 
Myrrh  is  likewife  fuppofed  in  a pe- 
culiar manner  to  refill  putrefaction 
in  all  parts  of  the  body  ; and  in 
this  light  Hands  recommended  in 
malignant,  putrid,  and  pellllential 
fevers,  and  in  the  fm  all -pox,  in 
which  laft  it  is  faid  to  accelerate  the 
eruption. 

‘ The  prefent  practice  does  not 
feem  to  cxpeCt  any  peculiar  virtue 
from  myrrh  ; and  its  fuppofed  ef- 
fects in  phthifis,  hyfteria,  and  a- 
menorrhoea,  are  not  trufted  to.’ 

Rectified  fpirit  extraCts  the  fine 
aromatic  flavour  and  bitternefs  of 
this  drug,  and  does  not  elevate  any 
thing  of  either  in  evaporation  : the 
gummy  fubltance  left  .by  this  men- 
llruum  has  a difagreeable  talle,  with 
fcarce  any  thing  of  the  peculiar  fla- 
vour of  the  myrrh  : this  part  dif- 
folves  in  water,  except  fome  impu- 
rities which  remain.  In  diftillation 
with  water,  a confiderable  quantity 
of  a ponderous  effential  oil  arifes, 
rcfembling  in  flavour  the  original 
drug.  Myrrh  is  the  bafis  of  an  of- 
ficinal tinCture  [Z.  E.  ] and  of  the 
elixir  and  powder  [Z.]  It  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  aloetic  wine  or  elixir 
proprietatis  [Z.  Z.]  the  gum  pills, 
Rufus’s  pills,  mithridate  and  theria- 
ca  [Z.]|,  and  ftomachic  pills  £Z.] 

M 

MYRRHTDIS  folia , ft  men  : 

Myrrhidis  magno  ftmin: , ion  go,  ful- 
cato  J.  B.  Sweet  cicely;  the  leaves 
and  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens ; it  agrees  in  quality  with  the 
eharefolmnu 


MYRTI  lacca : Myrti  commu- 
nis Italic ce  C.  B.  Myrti  communis 
Lin.  Myrtle  ; the  berries. 

This  is  an  evergreen  Ihrub,  grow- 
ing in  Italy,  and  cultivated  in  our 
botanic  gardens.  The  leaves  and 
berries  have  been  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  as  aflringents,  but  are  not  at 
prefent  regarded. 

NAPI  femen  : Napi  dulcis  ofttci - 
varum  • Napi  fativue  C.  B.  BraJJi- 
c<e  napi  Lin.  Sweet  navew  or  na- 
vew  gentle;  the  feeds  [Z-3 

This  is  a fort  of  turnep,  fown  in 
fome  of  our  gardens  for  culinary 
ufe  : the  roots  are  warmer  than  the 
common  turnep.  The  feeds  have  a 
bitterifh  tafte,  accompanied  with  a 
faint  aromatic  flavour : abundance 
of  virtues  have  been  aferibed  to 
them,  as  attenuating,  detergent, 
alexipharmac,  and  others  ; at  pre- 
fent, they  are  of  no  farther  ufe  in 
medicine  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  theriaca. 

NAPI  SYLVESTRIS  ft  men: 
Napi  fylveftris  C.  B.  Bropicx  na ■? 
pi  var.  Lin.  Rape  ; the  feeds. 

This  has  little  other  external  dif- 
ference from  the  foregoing,  than 
being  fmaller  : it  grows  wild  upon 
dry  banks  and  among  corn.  The 
. feeds  of  this  are  warmer  and  more 
pungent  than  thofe  of  the  garden 
fort  : the  only  ufe,  however,  they 
are  applied  to,  is  the  preparation 
of1  the  oil  called  rape  oil,  which  is 
obtained  by  bruifing  and  prefiing 
the  feeds : large  quantities  of  the 
plant  are  cultivated  for  this  purpofc 
in  the  ifle  of  Ely. 

NARDUS  CELTICA  x.Radi* 
nardi  Celtics  Diofcoridis  C.  B.  Va- 
lerian# Critic#  Bourn,  et  Lin.  Cel- 
tic nard  [Z.];  the  root, brought  frora 
the  Alps,  &c. 

This  root  confifts  of  a number  of 
fibres,  with  the  lower  part  of  the 

ftalk? 
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ftalks  adhering;  thefe  laft  are  cover- 
ed with  thin  yellowifh  fcales,  the 
remains  of  the  withered  leaves. 

NARDUS  INDICA  [£.]  Nar - 

tins  IndiciZy  qiue  [pica,  fpica  nardi, 
et  fpica  Ir.dica  ojflcinarutn  C.B.  An- 
dropegon  tiardus  Liu.  Indian  nard, 
or  fpikenard,  brought  from  the 
Ealt- Indies. 

* This  is  a congeries  of  fmall  fibres 
iffuing  from  one  head,  and  matted 
clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form  a bunch 
about  the  fize  of  the  finger,  with 
fome  fmall  firings  at  the  oppofite 
end  of  the  head.  The  matted  fi- 
bres (which  are  the  part  chofen  for 
medicinal  purpofes)  are  fuppofed  by 
fome  to  be  the  head  or  fpike  of  the 
plant,  by  others  the  root : they 
feem  rather  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  withered  ftalks,  or  the  ribs  of 
the  leaves  : fometimes' entire  leaves 
and  pieces  of  fialks  are  found  a- 
mong  them  : we  likewife  now  and 
then  meet  with  a number  of  thefe 
bunches  iffuing  from  one  root. 

Both  the  nards  have  a warm,  pun- 
gent, bitterifh  tafte  ; and  a ftrong, 
not  very  agreeable  fmell.  They  are 
ftomachic  and  carminative  and 
faid  to  be  alexipharmac,  diuretic, 
and  emmenagogue  : their  only  ufe 
at  prefent  is  as  ingredients  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca. 

NASTURTII  AQUATICI 

folia  t herba  : Najhirtii  aquatici  fli- 
p's rj  C.  B.  Sijymbrii  najluriii  aqua- 
lici  Lin.  Water- creffes  : the  leaves 
[/..],  herb  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivulets, 
and  the  clearer  {landing  waters  ; its 
leaves  remain  green  all  the  year,  but 
are  in  greatefi  perfection  in  the 
fpring.  They  have  a quick  pun- 
gent fmell  (when  rubbed  betwixt 
the  fingers),  and  an  acrid  tafte,  fi- 
milar  to  that  of  cochlearia , but 
weaker.  As  to  their  virtues,  they 


are  among  the  milder  aperient  an- 
tifcorbutics.  Hoffman  has  a mighty 
opinion  of  this  plant,  and  recom- 
mendsit  as  of  Angular  efficacy  for  ac- 
celerating the  circulation,  ftrength- 
ening  the  vifeera,  opening  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  glands,  promoting  the 
fluid  fecretions,  and  purifying  the 
blood  and  humours  : for  thefe  pur- 
pofes, the  expreffed  juice,  which 
contains  the  peculiar  tafte  and  pun- 
gency of  the  herb,  may  be  taken  in 
dofes  of  an  ounce  or  two,  and  con- 
tinued for  a confiderable  time.  The 
juice  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Jucci 
fcorbutici  of  the  {hops. 

NASTURTII  HORTENSIS 

folia , fernen  : Nafurtii  vulgaris  feu 
horterfis  tenuiter  divifi  Morifon , Le- 
pidii  fativi  Lin.  Garden  creffes ; the 
leaves  and  feeds. 

The  leaves  of  garden  creffes 
make  an  ufeful  falad  in  fcorbutic  ha- 
bits : in  tafte  and  medical  virtues, 
they  are  fimilar  to  the  foregoing, 
but  much  weaker.  The  feeds  are  al- 
fo  confiderably  more  pungent  than 
the  leaves. 

NEPETvE  folia  : Mentha:  ca- 
taria:  vulgaris  et  major  is  C.  B.  Nc- 
petee  cataria:  Lin.  Nep,  or  catmint; 
the  leaves  [£.] 

This  plant  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  and  is  fometimes 
alfo  found  growing  wild  in  hedges 
and  on  dry  banks.  It  is  a moderately 
aromatic  plant,  of  a ftrong  fmell, 
not  ill  refcmbling  a mixture  of  mint 
and  pennyroyal ; of  the  virtues  of 
which  it  likewife  participates. 

NEPHRITICUM  LIGNUM: 

Lignum  peregrinum , aquamcairuleam 
reddens  C.  B.  Nephritic  wood. 

This  is  an  American  wood, 
(of  the  guilandina  moringa  Lin.) 
brought  to  us  in  large,  compadt, 
ponderous  pieces,  without  knots. 
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cf  a whitifh  or  pale  yellow  colour  on 
the  outfkle,  and  dark  coloured  or 
redd’fh  within  : the  bark  is  uhially 
rejetdtd  This  wood  imparts  to 
water  or  redliiicd  fpirit  a deep  tinc- 
ture ; appearing,  when  placed  be- 
twixt the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a 
golden  colour;  in  other  fituations, 
blue  : pieces  of  another  wood  are 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  which 
give  only  a yellow  colour  to  water. 
The  nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any 
fmell,  and  very  little  tafle.  it 
ftands  recommended  in  difficulty  of 
urine,  nephritic  complaints*  and  all 
diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  urinary 
pafiages  ; and  is  faid  to  have  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  it  does  not, 
like  the  warmer  diuretics,  heat  or 
offend  the  parts.  Pra&itioners,  how- 
ever,. have  not  found  thefe  virtues 
warranted  by  experience. 

N ICO  T I AISLE  folia:  Nicotian  a 
latifdix  majai  is  C.  B Nicotian a 

tabaci  Lin.  Tobacco  ; the  leaves 

££■] 

This  plant  was  firft  brought  into 
Europe,  about  the  year  1-560,  from 
the  ifland  Tobago  in  America;  and 
is  now  cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe, 
in  our  gardens  : the  leaves  are  about 
two  feet  long,  of  a pale  green  co- 
lour whilft  frefh,  and  when  careful- 
ly dried  of  a lively  yellowifh.  T hey 
have  a ftrong,  difagreeable  frnell, 
like  that  of  the  narcotic  plants  ; and 
a very  acrid  burning  tafte.  '1  aken 
internally,  they  prove  virulently  ca- 
thartic and  emetic,  occaftoning  al- 
irroff  intolerable  cardialgic  anxieties. 
By  boiling  in  w'ater,  their  vi-ulence 
is  abated,  and  at  length  deftroyed : 
an  extraft  made  by  long  coftion  is 
recommended  by  Stahl  and  other 
German  phyficians,  as  a fafe  and 
moft  effectual  aperient,  expc&orant, 
detergent,  &c<  but  this  medicine, 
which  is  extremely  precarious  and 
uncertain  in  ftrength,  has  never 
come  into  efteem  among  us.  To- 


bacco is  fometimes  ufed  externally 
in  unguents,  for  deftroying  cuta- 
neous iiiie&s,  cleanfmg  old  ulcers, 
&c.  Beaten  into  a mafh  with  vi- 
negar r brandy,  it  has  fometimes 
ptoved  ferviceable  for  removing 
hard  tumours  of  the  hypochondres; 
an  account  is  given  in  the  Edin- 
burgh effays  of  two  cafes  of  this  kind 
cured  by  it. 

‘ Injections  by  the  anus  of  the 
finoke  or  decoCtion  have  been  ufed 
with  advantage  in  cafes  o:  obffinate 
conilipatiou  threatening  ileus,  of 
incarcerated  hernia,  of  afcaridcs,  of 
fpafmodic  allhnia,  and  of  perfons 
apparently  dead  from  drowning  or 
other  fudden  caufes.  It  has  been 
ufed  internally  in  form  of  fyrup, 
conferve,  and  infufion,  in  cafes  of 
worms,  epilepfy,  amenorihcea,  afth- 
ma,  See.  but  it  is  certainly  too  ac- 
tive to  be  thus  ventured  on.  An 
infufion  of  its  afhts,  recommended 
in  dropfy,  is  not  probably  different 
from  other  fuch  vegetable  lixivia.’ 

' l here  is  another  fort  of  tobacc® 
found  wild  on  dunghills,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  : this  is  called  by 
C.  Bauhine  Nicotiana  minor , by  Ge- 
rard Hyofcymnus  lutcus  ; N cotiar.a 
rujlica  Lin.  It  feenas  to  agree  in 
quality  with  the  hyofeyamus  for- 
merly mentioned,  though  (as  Dale 
informs  us]  often  fubilituted  in  our 
markets  for  the  true  tobacco : from 
which  it  may  be  diftinguiihcd  by 
the  leaves  being  much  {mailer,  ana 
the  flowers  not  reddifh  as  thofe  of 
the  officinal  fort,  but  of  a yellowilh 
green  colour. 

NIGELLfE  femcn:  Nigtlle flare 
minore  ftmplici  candido  C.  B-  Ni~ 
gclL  fativa  Lin.  Fennel-flower; 
the  feeds. 

I bis  plant  is  fown  annually  in 
fome  of  our  gardens;  the  feeds  moft 
effeemed  are  brought  from  Italy. 

I hey  have  a ftrong,  not  unpleafant 
fmell ; and  a fubacrid,  fomewhat 

un&uouS 
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un&uous  difagrceable  tafte.  They 
{land  recommended  as  aperient, 
diuretic,  &c.  but  have  long  been 
llrangers  to  practice,  and  are  by 
fome  i'ufpedted  to  have  noxious  qua- 
lities. 

NITRUM  [L.  £.]  Nitre,  or 
faltpetre  ; a fait,  e^tradted  in  Per- 
fia  and  the  Ealt- Indies,  from  cer- 
tain earths  that  lie  on  the  Tides  of 
hills  ; and  artificially  produced,  in 
fome  parts  of  Europe,  from  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  rotted  toge- 
ther (with  the  addition  of  lime  and 
allies),  and  expofed  for  a length  of 
time  to  the  air,  without  the  accefs 
of  which,  nitre  is  never  generated: 
the  fait  extracted  from  the  earth, 
&c.  by  means  of  water,  is  purified 
by  colature  and  cryftallization. 

Pure  nitte  difTolvcs  in  about  fix 
times  its  weight  of  water,  and  con- 
cretes again  into  colourlefs  tranfpa- 
rent  cryftals  ; their  figure  is  that  of 
an  hexagonal  prifni,  terminated  by 
a pyramid  of  an  equal  number  of 
fidts.  It  readily  melts  in  the  fire  ; 
and  in  contact  with  fuel  deflagrates, 
with  a bright  flame  and  confrderable 
noife  ; after  the  detonation  is  over, 
a large  quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is 
found  remaining.  rl  he  taflc  of 
nitre  is  fharpi  penetrating,  and  bit- 
ter i fli , accompanied  with  a certain 
fenfation  of  coldnels. 

Nitre  is  a medicine  of,  celebrated 
ufe  in  many  diforders.  Betides  the 
aperient  quality  of  neutral  falts  in 
general,  it  has  a manifellly  cooling 
one,  by  which  it  quenches  thirff, 
and  abates  febrile  heats  and  com- 
motions of  the  blood  : it  has  one 
great  advantage  above  the  refrige- 
rating medicines  of  the  acid  kind, 
that  it  docs  not  coagulate  the  ani- 
mal juices  ; blood,  which  is  coagu- 
lated by  all  the  mineral  acids,  and 
milk,  &c.  by  acids  of  every  kind, 
are  by  nitre  rendered  more  dilute, 
and  preferved  frotn  coagulation  : it 
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neverthelefs  fomewhat  thiekens  the 
thin,  ferous,  acrimonious  humours, 
and  occafions  an  uniform  mixture  of 
them  with  inch  as  are  more  thick 
and  vifeid  ; by  this  means  prevent- 
ing the  ill  confequences  which 
would  otherwife  enfue  from  the 
former,  though  it  has  not,  as  Junck- 
ner  fuppofes,  any  property  of  really 
obtunding  acrimony,  i his  medicine 
for  the  moil  part  promotes  urine; 
fometimes  gently  loofens  the  belly; 
but  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  very 
rarely  has  this  effedt,  though  given 
in  large  doles : alvine  fluxes,  pro- 
ceeding from  too  great  acrimony  of 
the  bile  or  inflammation  of  the  in- 
tellines,  are  fuppreffed  by  it : in 
choleric  and  febrile  diforders,  it  ge- 
nerally excites  fweat  ; but  in  ma- 
lignant cafes,  where  the  pulfe  is 
low,  and  the  flrength  loft,  it  retards 
this  falutary  evacuation  and  the 
eruption  of  the  exanthemata. 

Dr  Stahl  has  written  an  exprefs 
treatile  upon  the  medical  virtues  of 
nitre;  in  which  he  informs  us,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  this  fait 
added  to  gargarifms  employed  in 
inflammations  of  the  fauces  in  acute 
fevers,  thickens  the  ‘falival  moiflure 
upon  the  palate  and  fauces  into  the 
confidence  of  a mucus,  which  keeps 
them  modi  for  a coulidevable  time ; 
whereas,  if  nitre  is  not  added,  a 
fudden  dry n els  of  the  mouth  im- 
mediately enfucs  : that  in  nephritic 
complaints,  the  prudent  ule  of  nitie 
is  of  more  feryiee  than  any  of  the 
numerous  medicines  ulually  recom- 
mended in  that  difeafe  : that  nitie 
gives  great  relief  in  fuppreflion  and 
heat  of  urine,  whether  fimple  or  oc- 
eaiioned  by  a venereal  taint;  that 
it  is  of  great  fervice  in  acute  and 
inflammatory  paips  of  the  head, 
eyes,  ears,  teeth,  &c.  in  all  try  lip  e- 
latous  affedlions  whether  particular 
or  univerfal,  and  likewife  in  chronic 
deliriums;  that  in  diarrhoea  hap- 
pening in  petechial  fevers,  muc 
r 0 mixea 
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mixed  with  abforbents  and  diapho- 
retics, had  the  beil  effects,  always 
putting  a itop  to  the  flux,  or  ren- 
dering the  evacuation  falutary  ; that 
in  diarrhoea:  happening  in  the  fmall- 
pox  it  had  been  employed  with  the 
like  fnccefs,  two  dofes  or  three  at 
moil  (confilling  of  two,  three,  or 
four  grains  each,  according  to  the 
age,  &c.  of  the  patient)  given  at 
the  interval  of  two  or  three  hours, 
putting  a hop  to  the  flux,  after  the 
bezoardic  powders,  both  with  and 
without  opium, had  been  given  with- 
out fucccfs.  The  fame  author  re- 
commends this  fait  likewife  as  a me- 
dicine of  lingular  ferviee  in  choleras 
attended  with  great  anxieties  and 
heat  of  the  blood  ; in  the  flatulent 
fpafmodic  heartburns  familiar  to 
hypochondriacal  people;  and  the 
lofs  of  appetite,  naufea,  vomit- 
ing, &c  which  gouty  perfons  are 
fometimes  feized  with  upon  the 
pains  of  the  feet,  &c.  fuddenly  re- 
mitting. In  cafes  of  this  laft  kind, 
the  ui'e  of  nitre  furely  requires 
great  caution,  although  the  author 
sdTures  us  that  no  bad  confequences 
are  to  be  feared  from  it.  Neverthe- 
kfs  he  obferves,  that  in  a phthifis 
and  ulcerous  affe&ion,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  of  no  ferviee  ; and  that 
therefore  its  ufe  may  be  fuperfeded 
in  thefe  complaints.  Indeed,  in 
diforders  of  the  lungs  in  general,  it 
is  commonly  reckoned  to  be  rather 
hurtful  than  beneficial.  * In  mo- 
dern pra&ice,  it  is  given  in  form  of 
powder  or  julep  as  a refrigerant  and 
diuretic;  and  fome  recommend  it 
much  in  hemoptyfis,  though  in  fome 
conftitutions.it  is  alleged  to  have  a 
peculiar  influence  on  the  lungs,  oc- 
cafioning  dyfpncea  even  when  given 
by  the  anus.  It  isfaid  to’difpofe  to 
cramps  in  the  flomach,  and  to  be  parti- 
cularly unfriendly  to  gouty  ftomachs. 

The  nfual  dofe  of  this  medicine 
among  us  is  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a fcruple;  though  it  may  be 


given  with  great  fafety,  and  gene- 
rally to  better  advantage,  in  larger 
quantities  : the  only  inconvenience 
is  its  being  apt  to  fit  eafy  on  the 
ftomach  Some  have  affirmed,  that 
this  fait  lofes  half  its  weight  of  a- 
queous  moifture  by  fufion,  and  con- 
fequently  that  one  part  of  melted 
nitre  is  equivalent  to  two  of  the  cry- 
ftals;  but  it  did  not  appear,  upon 
feveral  careful  trials,  to  lofe  fo  much 
as  one  twentieth  of  its  weight  The 
only  officinal  preparation  of  nitre 
is  the  troches  \_L.  E.~\  A corro- 
five  acid  fpirit  is  alfo  extra&ed  fron* 
it ; fee  Part  II.  It  is  employed 
likewife  in  operations  on  metallic 
bodies,  for  promoting  their  calci- 
nation. 

NUMMULAR UE folia : Lyf - 

Jimachite  humifufa,  folio  rotundiorc% 
fore  lateo  Toarn.  L.yfnnaehije  tium - 
mularijc  Lin.  Moneywort,  or  herb 
tw’o-pence ; the  leaves. 

This  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  moift. 
watery  places,  and  creeps  on  the 
ground  with  two  little  ronndiflt 
leaves  at  each  joint.  Their  tade  is 
fubaftringent,  and  very  lightly  acid: 
hence  they  Hand  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  in  the  hot  feurvy,  and  in 
uterine  and  other  hemorrhagies. 
But  their  effefts  are  fo  inconfider- 
able,  that  common  practice  takes  n* 
notice  of  them. 

NUX  MOSCHATA  [/,.£.] 

Nux  mofebata  frufiu  rot  undo  C. 
Myrifica  officinalis  Lin.  Nutmegs; 
the  kernel  of  a roundifh  nut  which 
grows  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  The  ont- 
fidc  covering  of  this  fruit  is  foft 
and  flefhy  like  that  of  a walnut, 
and  fpontaneoufly  opens  when  the 
nut  grows  ripe  : immediately  un- 
der this  lies  the  mace  (fee  the  arti- 
cle Macis)  which  forms  a kind  of 
reticular  covering  ; through  the  fif- 
fures  whereof  appears  a hard  woody 
flrdl  that  includes  the  nutmeg. 

Thcfif 
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Thefe  kernels  have  long  been  made 
life  of  both  for  medicinal  and  culi- 
nary' purpofes,  and  defervedly  looked 
upon  as  a warm  agreeable  aromatic. 
They  are  fuppofed  likewife  to  have 
an  aitringent  virtue  ; and  are  em- 
ployed in  that  intention  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfentcries.  Their  a- 
ftringency  is  faid  to  be  increafed  by 
tor  refaction,  but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  the  talte : this  treatment 
certainly  deprives  the  fpice  of  fome 
of  its  finer  oil,  and  therefore  ren- 
ders it  lefs  efficacions  to'^any  good 
purpofc ; and,  if  we  may  reafon 
from  analogy,  probably  abates  of  its 
aftringency  Nutmegs  diftilled  with 
water,  afford  a large  quantity  of 
,cffential  oil,  refembling  in  flavour 
the  fpice  itfelf ; after  the  didilla- 
tiort,  an  infipid  febaceous  matter  is 
found  fwimming  on  the  water ; the 
dccodlion,  infpiffated,  gives  an  ex- 
trad  of  an  un&uous,  very  lightly 
bitterifh  tafte,  and  with  little  or  no 
affringency.  Re&ified  fpirit  ex- 
tracts the  whole  virtue  of  nutmegs 
by  infufion,  and  elevates  very  little 
of  it  in  diftillation  : hence  the  fpi- 
rituous  extraft  poffeffqs  the  flavour 
of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  degree. 

Nutmegs  yield  to  the  prefs  (heat- 
ed) a confiderablc  quantity'  of  limpid 
yellow  oil,  which  in  cooling  con- 
cretes into  a febaceous  confidence. 
In  the  ffiops  we  meet  with  three 
forts  of  unduous  fubftances,  called 
oil  of  mace,  though  really  expreffed 
from  the  mitmeg.  'i  he  bed  is 
brought  from  the  Ead  Indies,  in 
ftone  jars ; this  is.  of  a thick  con- 
fidence, of  the  colour  of  mace,  and 
an  agreeable  fragrant  fmell  ; the 
fecond  fort,  which  is  paler  coloured 
and  much  inferiour  in  quality, 
comes  from  Holland  in  folidmaffcs, 
generally  flat  and  of  a fquare  figure : 
the  third,  which  is  the  word  of  all, 
and  ufually  called  common  oil  of 
mace,  is  an  artificial  compofltion  of 
fevum,  palm  oil,  andjihe  like?  fla- 
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voured  with  a little  gennine  oil  of 
mitmeg.  Thefe  oils  yield  all  that 
part  in  which  their  aromatic  fla- 
vour refides,  in  difiillation  to  water, 
and  to  pure  fpirit  by  infufion  : the 
diddled  liquor  and  fpirituous  tinc- 
ture nearly  refemble  in  quality 
thofe  prepared  immediately  from 
the  nutmeg.  The  officinal  prepa- 
rations of  nutmegs  are,  a fpirituo«3 
water,  effential  oil,  and  the  nutmegs 
in  fubltance  roaded  [Z,.]  The  nut- 
meg itfelf  is  ufed  in  the  compound 
horferadifh  water,  compound,  fpirit 
ot  lavender,  cordial  confection,  car- 
dialgic  troches,  and  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn [Z..]  ; its  effential  oil,  in  the 
volatile  aromatic  fpirit  [Z,.]  ; and 
the  expretled  oil  in  mithridate  and 
theriaca,  domachic  and  cephalic 
pladers  [-£.] 

NUX  PISTACHIA  : Nu- 

cleus e fruflu  Pijlaci.e  Raii  ; Pifta-. 
chix  vera  Lin.  Pidachio. 

This  is  a moderately  large  nut, 
containing  a,  kernel  of  a pale  green- 
ifh  colour,  covered  with  a reddiih 
flein.  The  tree  which  produces  it, 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Perfia,  A- 
rabia,  and  feveral  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago : it  bears  likewife  the 
colds  of  our  own  climate,  fo  as  to 
have  produced  fruit  not  inferior  to 
that  which  we  receive  from  abroad. 
Pidachio  nuts  hdve  a pleafant, 
fweet,  undtuous  tade,  refembling 
that,  of  almonds.  They  are  ranked 
amongd  the  analeptics  ; and  are  by 
fome  much  edeemed  in  certain 
weakueffes,  and  in  emaciated  ha- 
bits. 

‘ NUX  VOMICA  is  the  fe,ed  of 
the  Jirychnos  tiux  vomica  Lin . a tree 
growing  in  the  Ead  Indies,  where 
it  is  faid  to  be  ufed  as  a fpecific  a- 
gaind  the  bite  of  a fpecies  of  water- 
fnake.  It  is  confiderably  bitter  and 
deleterious;  but  has  been  ufed  ju 
doles  from  five  to  ten  grains  twice 
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a-day  or  fo,  in  Intermittent*,  parti-  have  a foft,  fomewhat  warm  tafte  ; 
ticularly  obftinate  quartans,  and  in  and  when  rubbed,  a ltrong  unplea- 
contagious  dyfentery.  The  frych-  fant  fmell,  which  by  moderate  dr y- 
rws  IpnatiL  is  a tree  of  the  fame  ing  becomes  more  agreeable.  I hey 
kind producing  gourd-like  fruit,  are  faid  to  attenuate  vncid  phlegm, 
the  feeds  of  which  are  improperly  promote  expectoration,  and  the  u- 
called  St  Ignatius’s  beans.  Th'efe,  terine  fecretions  ; but  have  not  for 
as  alfo  the  woods  or  roots,  of  force  a long  time  been  regarded  in  prac- 


fuch  trees,  called  lignum  colubri- 
num  or  fnakewcod,  are  very  narco- 
tic bitters  like  the  nux  vomica.’ 

NYMPHiEiE  ALBJE  radix, 
fibres:  Nyrftphaa  alba  major  is  C-  B. 
Nymph  cere  alba  Lin.  White  water- 
lily  ; the  root  and  flowers. 

This  grows  in  rivers  and  large 
lakes,  flowering  ufually  in  June. 
The  roots  and  flowers  have  a rough, 
bitterifli,  glutinous  tafte;  (the  flow- 
ers are  thd  leaft  rough) ; and  when 
frefh,  a difagrceable  fmell,  which  is 
in  great  mcafure  loft  by  drying : 
they  are  recommended  in  alvine 
fluxes,  gleets,  and  the  like.  7 he 
roots  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  in 
an  eminent  degree  narcotic,  but  on 
no  very  good  foundation.  Linde- 
ftolpe  informs  us,  that  in  fonie  parts 
\of  Sweden  they  were  in  times  of 
fcarcity  ufed  as  food,  and  did  not 
prove  unwholfome. 

OCHRA.  Yellow  ochre  : a foft 
friable  ore  of  iron,  of  a yellow  co- 
lour, dug  in  feveral  parts  of  Eng- 
land. It  pofleftes  the  virtues  of  the 
calces  of  iron  and  haematites  ; but 
in  fo  low  a degree,  that  the  (hops 
have  defervedly  rejefted  it;  its  prin- 
cipal ufe  is  as  a pigment. 

OCIMI  folia : Ocimi  vulgatioris 
C.  B ■ Ocimi  baflici  Lin.  Bafil  ; 

the  leaves. 

This  is  a fmall  plant,  raifed  an- 
nually in  our  gardens:  it  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  produces  its 
feeds  in  Auguft,  but  rarely  perfefts 
them  in  this  country.  The  leaves 


tice. 

OCULI  CANCRORUM.  See 
Cancrorum  Oculi. 

< CENANTHE  CROCATA 
Lin.  Hemlock  dropwort. 

i This  is  one  of  three  fpecies  of  the 
genus  cenanthe,  belonging  to  the 
umbelliferous  clafs,  and  natives  of 
Great  Britain.  It  grows  in  moilt 
places,  with  pinnated  leaves,  ribbed 
ftalks,  and  white  thick  fhort  bunchy 
roots.  It  is  known  as  a virulent 
poifon ; but  the  juice  of  the  root,  or 
the  infufion  of  the  leaf,  has  been  re- 
commended in  chronic  eruptions. 
It  proves  diuretic,  and  is  apt  to  oc- 

cafion  vertigo  aid  fickncfs.’ 

V 

OLEUM  STILLATITIUM 

Carsophyllorum  aroma- 
ticorum. 

Cinnamons:. 

Corticis  liimvunt 
vu/^o  Eflentia. 

f lor  uni  aurantiorum 

Hifpalenfmm. 

Tercbinthinie . 

OLEUM  EXPRESSUM 

Baccarum  Latin. 

Seminttrn  Uni. 

Nueis  ?/iofchat a,  oleum 
macis  vulgo  dift. 

Palma. 

Set  nit:  u m riri'i. 

The  Edinburgh  College  orders 
thefe  to  be  imported.  See  Part  III. 

OLIVJE  earumque  oleum  trpref- 
fum:  Frvfiiu  ole a fativ a C-  B.  Ole a 

Burtr 
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Etiropxx  Lin.  The  olive  tree;  the 
fruit  and  its  expreffed  oil.  [Z,.  £.] 

This  tree  grows  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Fiance,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  other  warm  co  mtrics  : with  us 
it  is  ufually  preferved  in  the  green- 
houfes  of  the  curious,  though  it  will 
bear  our  ordinary  winters  in  the 
open  air,  and  produce  very  good 
fruit.  Olives  have  an  acrid,  bitter, 
extremely  difagreeable  tafte  : pick- 
led  (as  we  receive  them  from  a- 
broad)  they  prove  lefs  difagreeable; 
the  Lucca  olives,  which  are  fmallcr 
than  the  others,  have  the  weakeft 
tafte  ; the  Spanifh,  or  larger,  the 
ftrongeft  ; the  Provence,  which  are 
of  a middling  fizc,  are  generally  the 
mod  eftcemed. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  fruit 
ha<  no  particular  tafte  or  fmcll,  and 
does  not  greatly  differ  in  quality 
from  oil  of  almonds.  Authors  make 
mention  of  two- forts  of  this  oil.  one 
expreffed  from  the  olives  when  fully 
ripe,  which  is  our  common  oil  olive ; 
the  other,  before  it  lvas  grown  ripe; 
this  is  called  oleum  imviaturum,  and 
omphacinum.  Nothing  is  met  with 
in  the  fhops  under  this  name;  and 
Lemery  affirms,  that  there  is  no 
fuch  oil ; unripe  olives,  yielding  on- 
ly a vifeid  juice  to  the  prefs.  From 
the  ripe  fruit,  two  or  three  forts  ar<j 
obtained,  differing  in  degree  of  pu- 
rity : the  pureft  runs  by  light  pref- 
fure : the  remaining  magma,  heated 
and  preffed  more  ftrongly,  yields  an 
inferior  fort,  with  fome  dregs  at  the 
bottom,  called  amurca.  All  thefe 
oils  contain  a conftderable  portion 
of  aqueous  moiilure,  and  a mucila- 
ginous fubilance  ; which  fubjefk 
th  em  to  run  into  a putrid  fiate:  to 
prevent  this,  the  preparers  add  fome 
fea  fait,  which,  imbibing  the  aque- 
ous and  mucilaginous  parts,  links 
with  them  to  the  bottom  ; bv  this 
means  the  oil  becomes  more  homo- 
gene, and  confequently  lei's  fufeep- 
tible  of  alteration.  In  its  paffage 
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to  us,  fome  of  the  fait,  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  by  the  (baking  of 
the  veffel,  is  fometimes  mixed  with 
and  detained  in  the  oil,  which,  in 
our  colder  climate,  becomes  too 
th:’ck  to  fuffer  it  freely  to  fubfide  ; 
and  Ik  nee  the  oil  is  fometimes  met 
with  of  a manifeftly  faline  tafte  Oil 
olive  is  ufed  in  the  limple  balfam  of 
fulphu-,  Locatclli’s  ballam.  and  fe- 
veral  ointments.  It  is  oftener  em- 
ployed in  this  lall  intention  than 
the  other  expreffed  oils,  but  more 
rarely  for  internal  medicinal  pur- 
pofes. 

OLIBANUM  n.  E.l  a gum- 
my refin,  the  product  of  the  Junipe- 
rus  Lycia  Lin.  brought  from  Turkey 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  drops 
or  tears,  like  thofe  of  maftich,  but 
larger,  of  a pale  yellowith,  and 
fometimes  reddifh  colour;  a mode- 
rately warm  pungeht  tafte,  and  a 
flrong,  not  very  agreeable  fmett. 
This  drug  has  received  many  diffe- 
rent appellations,  according  to  its 
different  appearances : the  fingle 
tears  are  called  fimply  olibanum,  or 
thui  : when  two  are  joined  toge- 
ther, they  have  been  called  thus 
mafculum , and  when  two  were  very 
large,  thus  fxniininum  : fometimes 
four  or  five,  about  the  bignefs  of 
filberds,  are  found  adhering  to  a 
piece  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  which 
they  exuded  from ; thefe  have  been 
named  thus  corticofuin ; the  finer 
powder  which  rubs  off  from  the 
tears  in  the  carriage,  mica  f hurts ; 
and  the  coarfer  powder,  manna  t hu- 
rts. This  drug  is  not  however,  in 
any  of  its  dates,  what  is  now  called 
thus  or  fra'ikinceufd  in  the  (hops; 
(fee  the  article  Thus.) 

Olibanum  coniifts  of  about  equal 
parts  of  a gummy  and  refinous  fub 
fiance,  the  iirft  foluble  in  waiter,  the 
other  in  re&ilied  fpirit.  With  re  • 
gard  to  its  virtues,  abundance  have 
been  attributed  to  it,  particularly  in 

difoidersrs 
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diforders  of  the  head  and  breaft,  in 
haemoptocs,  and  in  alvine  and  ute- 
rine fluxes : but  its  real  effe&s  in 
thefe  cafes  are  far  from  anfwcring 
the  promifes  of  the  recommenders. 
Riverius  is  faid  to  have  had  large 
experience  of  the  good  effects  of 
this  drug  in  pleurifies,  efpecially  e- 
pidemic  ones  : he  directs  a fcooped 
apple  to  be  filled  with  a dram  of  oli- 
banum,  then  coverecWand  roafted 
under  the  allies ; this  is  to  be  taken 
for  a dofe,  three  ounces  of  carduus 
water  drank  after  it,  and  the  pa- 
tient covered  up  warm  in  bed : in  a 
fhort  time,  he  fays,  either  a plenti- 
ful fweat,  or  a gentle  diarhrcea,  en- 
fues,  which  carries  off  the  difeafe. 
Geoffroy  informs  us,  that  he  has 
frequently  made  ufe  of  this  medi- 
cine, after  venoefedtion,  with  good 
fuccefs;  but  acknowledges  that  it 
has  fometimes  failed.  Olibanum  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  e fuccino , 
theriaca 

ONONIDIS:  Anonidis,  Jive  A- 
rejia  bovis%  radix  : Anonidis  fpinofx 
fiore  purpureo  C.  B.  Ononidis  jpincjic 
Lin.  Reft-lrarrow,  cammock,  or 
petty-whin ; the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  wade 
grounds,  and  dry-fields.  The  root 
has  a difagreeable  fmell,  and  a nau- 
feous  fweetifli  tafte : it  Hands  re- 
commended as  an  aperient  and  diu- 
retic ; but  has  never  been  much  re- 
garded among  us. 

OPHIOGLOSSI  folium:  Ophio- 
glofi  vulgati  C.B . Adder’s  tongue; 
the  leaf. 

This  plant  has  only  one  leat,  with 
a (lender  ftalk  anting  from  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  dented  about  the  edges, 
and  fuppofed  to  refemble  the  tongue 
of  a ferpent : it  grows  wild  in  mo  ill 
meadows.  Scarce  any  other  viitues 
are  attributed  to  it  than  thofe  of  a 
vulnerary. 


OPIUM : Succus  infpijfatus  pa - 
paver  is  fornniferi  Lin . Opium  ; an 
infpiffated  juice. 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been  col- 
lefted  in  quantity  in  Europe.  E- 
gypt,  Perfia,  and  fome  other  pro- 
vinces of  Afia,  have  hitherto  fup* 
plied  us  with  this  commodity  : in 
thofe  countries,  large  quantities  ox 
poppies  are  cultivated  for  this  ufe. 
The  opium  prepared  about  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  hence  named  T hebaic 
opium,  has  been  ufually  efteemed 
the  belt;  but  this  is  not  now  diftin- 
guifhed  from  that  colle&ed  in  other 
places.  This  juice  is  brought  to  us 
in  cakes  or  loaves,  covered  with 
leaves,  and  other  vegetable  matters, 
to  prevent  their  flicking  together; 
it  is  of  a folid  confidence,  yet  fomc- 
what  foftilh  and  tenacious,  of  a dark 
reddilh  brown  colour  in  the  mafi-, 
and  when  reduced  into  powder,  yel- 
low ; of  a faint  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a bitteriih  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a pungent  heat  and  acrimony. 

« In  the  province  of  Bahar  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  ft  is  faid,  the  poppy  feeds 
are  fown  in  October  or  November  at 
about  eight  inches  diftance ; and  arc 
well  watered  till  the  plants  are  about 
half  a foot  high,  when  a compofl 
of  nitrous  earth,  dung,  and  allies,  is 
fpread  over  the  areas ; and  a little 
before  the  flowers  appear,  they  are, 
again  watered  profufely  till  the  cap- 
fules  are  half  grown;  and  then  the 
opium  is  collefted ; for  when  .idly 
ripe,  they  yield  little  juice.  I wo 
longitudinal  incifions,  from  below 
upwards,  without  penetrating  the 
cavity,  are  made  at  funfet  for  three 
or  four  fuccefiive  evenings  ; and 
then  they  are  allowed  to  ripen  their 
feeds.  In  the  morning  the  juice  is 
feraped  off  with  an  iron  fcoop,  and 
worked  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the 
fun’s  heat  till  it  be  of  a confidence 
to  be  formed  into  thick  cakes  of 
about  four  pounds  weight,  which 
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are  covered  over  with  the  leaves  of 
poppy  or  tobacco,  and  dried.  It  is 
laid  to  be  adulterated  with  various 
unknown  fubftances,  with  the  ex- 
tract of  the  poppy  plant  procured 
by  boiling,  and  even  with  cow-dung. 
It  is  purified  by  reducing  it  to  a 
pulp  with  hot  water,  and  ftrongly 
prefling  it  while  hot  through  a li- 
nen cloth  from  its  impurities.  It  is 
then  evaporated  by  a water-bath  or 
other  gentle  heat  to  its  original  con- 
fidence. ihiscxtraft  is  found  to  con- 
tain a rciin,  a kind  of  effential  oil,  a 
principle  of  odour,  an  effential  fait, 
and  a 1'oapy  extraft.’ 

* Opium  has  a reddifh  brown  co- 
lour; aftrong  peculiar  fmell;  a tafle 
at  firft  naufeous  and  bitter,  and  foon 
becoming  acrid  and  warm ; and  it 
appears  to  have  fome  aftringency,  as 
a watery  tinfture  of  it  forms  an  ink 
with  a chalybeate  folution. 

‘ The  external  and  internal  effects 
of  opium  appear  to  be  various  in 
different  conftitutions,  and  in  the 
fame  at  different  times.  In  general, 
When  applied  to  the  tongue,  the 
nofc,  the  eye,  or  any  part  deprived 
efflein,  it  ftimulatcs;  and  according 
to  the  quicknefs  and  degree  of  this 
ftimulus,  the  fenfibility  of  the  parts 
feems  to  be  the  fooner  and  the  more 
diminifhed.  Some  allege,  that  when 
applied  to  the  lkin  it  inflames  it, 
difeuffes  tumour,  allays  pain  and 
fpafm,  procures  deep,  and  produces 
all  the  other  falutary  or  dangerous 
effefts  which  refult  from  its  internal 
ufe;  while  others  allege,  that  thus 
applied  it  has  little  or  no  effect 
whatever.  Mixed  with  a cauftic,  it 
diminifhes  its  power,  probably  by 
fomewhat  faturating  the  cauftic,  or 
deadening  the  part  to  its  aftion. 
It  fometimes  allays  the  pain  of  a ca- 
rious tooth ; and  a watery  folution 
of  it  has  been  ufed  in  various  ulcers, 
certain  ophthalmias,  and  virulent  go- 
norrhoea. Taken  into  the  ftomach, 
thrown  up  the  inteftjnes,  its  ef- 
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fefts  appear  to  be  at  firft  ftimulantj 
and  many  are  of  opinion,  that  o- 
pium  differs  from  wine  only  in  its 
ftimulus  being  more  fudden,  diffu- 
live,  and  complete,  and  in  doing  in 
a fmall  dofe  what  wine  can  only  do 
in  a large  one.  The  effefts  of  each 
are  to  give  a temporary  vigour  both 
to  body  and  mind,  to  increafe  the 
difpolition  to  venery,  to  produce  the 
various  delirium  of  ebriety,  fome- 
times attended  with  heat  and  vvatch- 
fulnefs,  more  commonly  with  moi- 
fture,  itchinefs,  drowfineis,  andfleep 
orftupor,  vomiting,  convulfions,flow 
intermitting  pulfc,  death.  The  ope- 
ration of  opium  or  wine  is  often  fua- 
ceeded  by  debility,  lownefs  of  fpi- 
rits,  ficknefs,  thirft,  vertigo,  head- 
ach,  tremors,  &c.  which  fymptoms 
are  often  relieved  by  a dofe  of  ei- 
ther ; the  ultimately  debilitating  ef- 
fefts of  the  habitual  ufe  of  either  are 
the  fame  ; both  are  contraindicated 
in  a plethoric,  active,  inflammatory 
ftate;  both  are  occafionally  ufed  in 
every  other  affeftion;  and  in  all 
hopelefs  cafes,  both  are  the  greateft 
means  of  folace. 

4 home  pra&itioners  ufe  o'pium  in 
aft  ive,  inflammatory  cafes,  feemingly 
early,  atleaftbefoie  fuch  evacuation 
as  would  appear  to  be  adequate.  In 
fuch  cafes,  the  difeharge  perhaps  it 
ufually  occafionsby  the  flrin  may  be 
fufficient.  Itisfaid  fometimesto  pro- 
duce a general  relaxation  of  the  excre- 
tories,  but  more  commonly  of  tliofe 
chieflyon  the  furface.  It  isthus,  per- 
haps, it  fo  frequently  diminifhes  the 
other  excretions ; and  if  this  circum- 
ftance  be  properly  attended  to,  it  may 
be  ufed  in  every  dilealc,  however 
inflammatory  at  firft,  as  foon  as 
exhauftion  and  debility  appear,  at- 
tended with  watch  fulnefs,  pain, 
fpafm,  cough,  any  increafed,  or  in- 
deed fuppreffed  difeharge,  or  gan- 
grene. r 

« It  is  found  of  great  ufe  after 
the  inflammatory  ftage,  in-  allay- 
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ing  the  fymptoms,  and  preventing 
the  fymptomatic  fever  occafioned 
by  wounds. 

In  intei  mitten  ts,  itisfaid  to  have 
bcerv  ufed  with  good  effed  before 
the  fit,  in  the  cold  ftage,  in  the 
hot  ftage,  and  during  the  interval. 
Given  in  the  hot  ftage,  it,  as  ivell  as 
wine  and  volatile  alkali,  has  been  ob- 
fcrved  to  allay  the  heat,  third,  head- 
ach  and  delirium,  to  induce  fweatand 
deep,  to  cure  the  difeafe  with  the  lefs 
bark,  and  without  leaving  abdominal 
.obftrudions  or  dropfy. 

From  thefe  effed  s it  promifes  to 
be  ufeful  in  typhous  fevers;  and-  in 
it  fome  p^ace  their  chief  confidence. 
Wine,  bark,  and  acids,  are  alfo  gene- 
ral remedies ; many  reipedable  phy- 
sicians have  ft  ill  a high  opinion  of  an- 
timonials;  and  fome  of  great  expe- 
rience truft  almoft  entirely  to  clean- 
linefs,  frefti  air,  a diluent  diet,  and 
in  open  belly. 

‘ In  fmall-pox,  when  theconvul- 
fionsbefore  eruption  arc  frequent  and 
confiderable,  portending  the  conflu- 
ent or  typhous  kind,  opium  is  li- 
berally ul'ed.  It  is  like  wife  given 
from  the  fifth  day  onwards;  and  is 
found  to  allay  the  pain  of  fuppura- 
tion,  to  promote  the  ptyalilm,  and 
to  be  othervvifc  ufeful. 

« In  dyfentcry,  after  the  ufe  of 
gentle  laxatives,  or  along  with  them, 
opium,  independently  of  any  efted 
it  may  have  on  the  fever,  is  of  con- 
sequence in  allaying  the  tormina  and 
leuefmus,  and  in  obviating  that  lax- 
ity of  bowels  which  is  fo  frequently 
a relid. 

‘ In  diarrhoea,  the  difeafe  itfelf 
generally  carries  off  any  acrimony 
that  may  be  a caufc,  and  then  opi- 
um is  ufed  with  great  effed.  Even 
ip  the  worll  fymptomatic  cafes,  it 
fcldom  fails  to  alleviate. 

‘ In  cholera  and  py  roils,  itis  almoft 
the  only  thing  trufted  to. 

‘ Iucholic,itisemployedwith  lax- 
atives; and  no  doubt  often  prevents 


ileus  and  inflammation,  by  relieving 
the  fpafin.  Even  in  ileus  and  in 
incarcerated  hernia,  it  is  often  found 
toallaythe  vomiting,  the  fpafms,  the 
pain,  and  fometimes  to-diminiih  the.- 
inflammation,  and  prevent  the  gan- 
grene of  the  ftrangulated  gut. 

‘ It  is  given  to  allay  the  pain  and  . 
favour  the  deftrent  of  calculiy  and  to 
to-  relieve  in  jaundice  ar.d  dyfuria 
proceeding  from  fpafm. 

‘ It  is  of  acknowleged  ufe  in  the 
different  fpecies  of  tetanus;  affords 
relief  to  the  various  fpafmodic  fymp  - 
toms of  dyfpepfia,  hyfteria,  hypo- 
chondriafis,  afthma,  rabies  canina, 
&c.  and  has  been  found  ufeful  in 
fome  kinds  of  epilepfy. 

« In  dropfy,  there  are  fome  cafes 
mentioned  in  which  fmall  dofes  of  it 
are  faid  to  have  proved  a cure. 

* Of  late,  in  dofes  gradually  increa- 
fed  to  five  grains,  three,  four,  or  even 
fix  times  a-day,  it  has  been  ufed  in 
fyphilis,  and  there  are  fome  unequi- 
vocal accounts  of  its  fuccefs. 

‘ It  is  found  ufeful  in  certain 
cafes  of  threatened  abortion,  and 
lingering  delivery,  in  convulfions 
during  parturition,  in  the  after-pains 
and  exccflive  flooding.  § 

• The  onlyform  perhaps  neceffary 
for  opium  is  that  of  pill;  and  as  it 
is  fo  foluble  in  every  menftruum, 
there  feems  the  lefs  occafton  for 
the  addition  of  either  gum  or  foap. 
This  form  is  more  apt  to  fit  on  the 
ftomach,  but  requires  rather  more 
time  to  produce  its  effeds.  The 
adminiftration  of  opium  to  the  un- 
accufforaed,  is  fometimes  very  dif- 
ficult. The  requifite  quantity  of 
opium,  as  of  drink,  is  wonderfully 
different  in  different  perfons,  and  in 
different  dates  of  the  fame  perfon. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  cer- 
tain that  thofe  who  can  bear  the 
moil  drink  require  the  largeik  dofe 
of  opium.  A quarter  of  a grain 
will  in  one  adult  produce  etieda 
which  tea  times  the  quantity  will 

not 
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not  do  in  another ; and  a dofe  that 
might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  or  cho- 
lic, would  not  be  perceptible  in  many 
cafes  of  tetanus  or  mania.  The 
lowell  fatal  dofe  to  the  unaccuftom- 
ed,  as  mentioned  by  authors,  leems 
to  be  four  grains;  but  a dangerous 
dofe  is  fo  apt  to  puke,  that  it  has 
feldom  time  tooccafion  death.  When 
given  in  too  fmall  a dofe,  it  is  apt 
to  produce  watchfulnefs,  dillurbed 
lleep,  and  other  difagreeable  confe- 
quenccs ; and  in  fome  cafes  it  feems 
impoffible  to  be  made  agree  in  any 
dofe  or  form.  Some  prefer  the  re- 
petition of  fmall  doles,  others  the 
giving  of  a full  dofe  at  once.  In 
fome  it  feems  not  to  have  its  proper 
cffedl  till  after  a conliderable  time. 
The  operation  of  a moderate  dofe  is 
luppofed  by  fome  .to  laft  about 
eight  hours  from  the  time  of  ta- 
king it. 

* Pure  opium  is  partially  foluble 
in  water  and  in  re&ified  fpirit,  and 
totally  in  proof-fpirit,  wine,  or  vi- 
negar. Water  rubbed  with  opium, 
and  decanted  repeatedly  till  it  come 
off  colourlefs,  yields,  on  gentle  eva- 
poration, 3nextra£l  which  fome  ufe 
and  recommend  as  one  of  the  beft 
preparations  of  this  fubft&nce,  and 
which  requires  to  be  given  in  double 
the  dofe  of  common  opium. 

* It  is  faid,  that  alkalies  diminifh 
its  foporific  effe&s;  that  the  fixed 
render  it  diuretic,  the  volatile  deter- 
mine it  to  the  Ikin  ; and  that  acids 
deffroy  its  adlivity  almoft  entirely. 

‘ The  occalional  bad  effedls  of 
opium  may  refult  from  the  lame 
power  by  which,  in  other  ftates  of 
the  fyllem,  it  proves  beneficial  1 he 
methods,  therefore,  propofed  of  cor- 
recting thefe  by  roalling,  fet  menta- 
tion, long-continued  digeftion,  re- 
peated folutions  and  dillillations, 
have  not  fucoeeded. 

* The  officinal  preparations  of 
opium  are  the  thebaic  extradt,  or 
drained  opium,  and  a vinous  [X.} 
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and  a fpirituous  \_E.~]  tin&ure.  It 
is  a chief  ingredient  in  feveral  cem- 
pofitiom,  as  the  paregoric  elixir 
[X  E. J,  faponaceous  and  ftorax 
pills  [ ' L ],  thebaic  or  pacific  pills 
the  compound  powder  of 
bole,  fcordium  and  amber,  elec- 
tuary of  fcordium,  confedtio  pau- 
lina,  philonium,  mithridate,  the- 
riaca  [ ' L ],  anodyne  balfam.  con- 
fedtio  Japonica,  trochifci  becchici 
cum  opio  [X] 

OPOBALSAMUM  [X]  Bal- 

fa?num  Jiiitaicvnii  Syrtacum,e  Mscha. 
Opobalfum,  or  balm  of  Gilead ; a 
refinous  juice,  obtained  from  an 
evergreen  tree,  or  fhrub,  ( amyrit 
Giltadenjis  Li/i. ) growing  fpontane- 
oufly  in  Arabia.  The  belt  fort,  which 
naturally  exudes  from  the  plant,  is 
fcarce  known  to  Europe ; and  the 
inferior  kinds,  faid  to  be  extrafted 
by  lightly  boiling  the  leaves  and 
branches  in  water,  are  very  rarely 
feen  among  us.  The  true  opobal- 
fam,  according  to  Alpinus,  is  at  firlt 
turbid  and  white ; of  a very  ftrong 
pungent  fmell,  like  that  of  turpen- 
tine, but  much  fweeter ; and  of  a bit- 
ter, acrid,  affringent  tafte : upoi* 
being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  be- 
comes thin,  limpid,  light,  of  a gre$n- 
ifh  hue;  then  of  a gold  yellow;  and 
at  length  of  the  colour  of  honey ; 
after  this  it  grows  thick  like  tur- 
pentine, and  lofes  much  of  its  fra- 
grance. This  balfam  is  of  great 
eftcem  in  the  caftern  countries,  both 
as  a medicine,  and  as  an  odoriferous 
unguent  and  cofmetic.  Its.  great 
fcarcity  has  prevented  its  coming  in- 
to ufe  among  us:  in  the  mithridatq 
and  theriaca,  which  it  is  directed  as 
an  ingredient  in,  the  London  college 
allows  the  expreffed  o>!  of  nutmegs 
as  a fuccedaneum  to  it. 

OPOPANAX  [X]  Opopanax; 
a concrete  gummy  refinous  jqice, 
obtained  from  the  rqpts  of  aa  urn- 
N i belli- 
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belliferous  plant,  (Panax  paftinac<e 
folio  C.  B.  Pafinaca  opopanax  Ltn.) 
which  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
wanner  countries,  and  bears  the 
colds  of  this.  The  juice  is  brought 
from  Turkey  and  the  Fall  Indies, 
fometimes  in  round  drops  or  tears, 
but  more  commonly  in  irregular 
lumps,  of  a reddilh  yellow  colour 
on  the  outfide,  with  fpecks  of  white, 
inwardly  of  a paler  colour,  and  fre- 
quently variegated  with  large  white 
pieces.  It  has  a peculiar  ftrong 
l'mell,  and  a bitter,  acrid,  fomewhat 
naufeous  tafte.  Its  virtues  are  thofe 
of  tan  attenuating  and  aperient  me- 
dicine. Boerhaave  frequently  em- 
ployed it,  along  with  ammoniacum 
and  galbanum,  in  hypochondriacal 
diforders,  obftru&ions  of  the  abdo- 
minal vifeera,  and  fupprefliens  of 
the  menftrual  evacuations  from  a 
fluggifhnefs  of  mucous  humours, 
and  a want  of  due  elafticity  of  the 
folios  : in  thefe  intentions  it  is  an 
ufeful  ingredient  in  the  piluU  gum- 
mo  f and  compound  powder  of  myrrh 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  but 
is  not  employed  in  any  compofition 
of  the  Edinburgh.  It  may  be  given 
by  itfelf  in  the  dofe  of  a fcruple,  or 
half  a dram  : a whole  dram  proves, 
in  many  conftitutions,  gently  pur- 
gative* 


called  Creticum. , whofe  flowers,  or 
rather  flowery  tops,  are  fometimes 
brought  to  us  from  Candy : thefe 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  flavour, 
fomewhat  ftronger  than  the  common  - 
fort. 


ORQBI  femen : Orobi filiquif  ar- 
ticulalis , fetuine  major e C.B . Bitter 
vetch  ; the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated,  though 
not  very  often,  in  our  gardens.  The 
feeds  have  a farinaceous  bitterifh 
difagrceable  tafte  : they  ftand  re- 
commended in  nephritic  complaints, 
but  have  long  been  ftrangers  to  prac- 
tice. 


ORYZiE  fettten.  Rice ; the  feeds, 
freed  from  the  outward  (kin  ; thefe 
are  brought  chiefly  from  Carolina, 
where  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  large 
quantities.  They  are  fufhciently 
nutritious,  and  afford  an  ufeful  food 
in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  other 
diforders  from  a thin  acrimonious 
Rate  of  the  juices. 


ORCHIS,  vide  Satvrion. 


O R I G A N I folia  ; Or  i gam  five- 
ftris , cun  'll*  bubul.r  Plinii^  CB-  Ori- 
ga/ii  vulgaris  Liri.  Wild  marjoram; 
the  leaves  [Z.  j 

This  is  met  with  upon  dr)*  chalky 
hills,  and  in  gravelly  foils,  in  feve- 
jpl  parts  of  England.  It  has  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a pungent  tafte, 
wanner  than  • that  of  the  garden 
marjoram,  and  much  refembling 
thyme,  which  it  feerns  to  agree  with 
in  virtue.  An  eflential  oil  diftilled 
from  it,  is  kept  in  the  lhops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  origanum 


OSTEOCOLLA. 

This  is  a fofiil  fubftance,  found 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  as  all© 
in  England,  and  other  countries. 
It  is  generally  met  with  in  loofe 
fandy  grounds,  fpreading,  from  near 
the  furface  to  a confiderable  depth, 
into  a number  of  branches,  like  the 
roots  of  a tree  : it  has  a whitifh  co- 
lour, rough  on  the  iurface,  and  for 
the  moil  part  either  hollow  within, 
or  filled  with  folid  wood,  or  a pow- 
dery woody  matter.  Sometimes  the 
roots  of  living  trees  are  found  chan- 
ged into  this  kind  of  fubftance. 
(See  Neumann' s Chemical  Works, 
p.  II.  and  the  Berlin  Memoirs  lor 
the  year  1748.) 

« This  calcareous  incruftation  is 
found  to  coniift  of  calcareous  earth, 
fome  flinty  earth,  volatile  alkali,  and 
vegetable  matter.  From  this  ana* 
lyiis  we’  may  cafily  judge  of  the 
1 virtue 
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virtue  which  this  foflil  is  celebrated 
for,  that  of  bringing  on  a callus  in 
fra&ured  bones. 

OXALIS,  vide  Acetosa. 

OXYACANTHA  GALENI, 
yUde  Berberis. 

OXYACANTHA  VULGA- 
RIS, vide  Spina  alba. 

OXYLAPATHUM,  vide  La- 

PATHUM. 

P^EONIiE  radix , flora,  flown  ; 
Pteonix  folio  nigricanie flplendido,  qux 
mas  C.  B-  vel  Pxonix  flxminx  fl.r? 
pleno  rubro  inajore  C.  B.  Pxonix 
eflicinalis  Lin.  Male  aad  female 
peony  ; the  roots,  flowers,  and  feeds 

w 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in  out- 
gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers ; the  female,  which  is 
the  largeft  and  molt  elegant,  and  for 
this  reafon  the  molt  common,  is  the 
•nly  one  which  the  fhops  are  fup- 
plied  with.  In  quality  they  are 
fcarce  fenfibly  different ; and  hence 
the  college  allows  them  to  be  taken 
promifeuoufly.  The  roots  and  feeds 
of  peony  have,  when  recent,  an 
unpleaiant  icent,  approaching  to 
that  of  the  narcotic  plants ; and  a 
fomewhat  glutinous  fubacrid  taile, 
with  a light  degree  of  bitternefs  and 
aitringengy : the  leaves  alio  difeover 
an  altringent  quality,  both  to  the 
tafle,  and  by  changing  chalybeate 
folutions  of  a purple  colour:  the 
fjowers  have  littfe  tafte,  and  a very 
faint,  not  agreeable  fmell.  The 
parts  which  have  Chiefly  been  ufed 
for  medicinal  purpofes,  are  the  roots 
and  feeds.  Thefe  are  looked  upon 
as  emollient,  corroborant,  and  light- 
ly anodyne  : and  fuppofed  to  be  of 
fervice  in  fome  kinds  of  obftnjftions, 
crQficus  of  die  vjfccra,  heat  gf  urine, 
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pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  the  like. 
The  virtue  they  are  chiefly  cele- 
brated for,  is  that  of  curing  fpafmo- 
die  and  epileptic  complaints;  which 
many  have  been  abfurd  enough  to 
believe  that  the  root  of  this  plant 
would  do,  by  being  only  worn  about 
the  neck. 

PALMiE  fr uft us,  oleum  exprefl- 
flutn  : Palm x floliortm  pediculis  flpi * 
nofts,  flruftn  pruniflon/ii , lutco,  oleoflo 
Sloan.  The  palm-tree,  its  fruit, 
and  expreffed  oil 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  ker- 
nels of  the  fruit  of  a fpecies  of  palm- 
tree,  which  is  a native  of  the  coaft 
of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd  iflands ; 
from  thefe  places  it  has  been  trans- 
planted into  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes. 
The  oil,  as  brought  to  us,  is  about 
the  confidence  of  an  ointment,  and 
of  an  orange  colour  ; a ftrong,  not 
difagreeable  fmell ; but  very  little 
tafte  : by  long  keeping,  it  lofes  its 
high  colour,  and  becomes  white, 
when  it  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  no 
longer  fit  for  ufe.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Guinea  coaft  are  faid  to  make 
this  oil  part  of  their  food,  and  to 
employ  it  for  the  fame  purpofes  as 
we  do  butter.  With  us  it  is  rarely 
given  inwardly,  and  ufed  only  in 
fome  external  applications,  for  pains 
and  weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  cramp9, 
fprains,  and  the  like.  The  com- 
mon people  apply  it  to  the  cure  of 
chilblains,  and,  when  early  made  ufe 
of,  not  without  fuccefs. 

PANICI  flown : Panjci  Germa- 
nicifjive  panicula  tninore  C.B.  Pa~ 
nici  mi  Haiti  Lin.  Panic  ; the  feeds. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany : the  feeds  have 
been  made  ufe  of  in . food,  but  are 
not  regarded  as  medicines. 

PAPAVERIS  ALBI  capita; 
P apaveris  hortenjis flemine  a/bo  C.B. 
Papavcris  flomnifleri  Idn.  T-  he  large 
N 3 .gar- 
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garden  poppy,  with  white  flowers 
and  feeds  ; or  the  white  poppy;  its 
heads  [A.  £.] 

PAPAVER  NIGRUM.-  Papa, 

■ver  hortenfe  nigro  femine  C.B.  The 
letter  garden  poppy,  with  purple 
flowers  and  black  feeds ; or  the  black 
poppy,  a variety  of  the  white. 

The  heads  and  ftalks  of  thefe 
plants  contain  a milky  juice;  which 
may  be  colle&ed  in  confiderable 
quantity,  by  lightly  wounding  them 
■when  almoft  rfpe  : this  juice,  ex- 
pofed  for  a few  days  to  the  air, 
thickens  into  a ftiff  tenacious  mafs, 
agreeing  in  quality  with  the  opium 
jbrought  from  abroad.  (See  the 
article  Opium.)  Thejuicesof both 
the  poppies  appear  to  be  limilar  to 
one  another  ; the  only  difference  is 
in  the  quantity  afforded,  which  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  plants : the  larger,  or  white 
poppy,  is  the  fort  cultivated  by  the 
preparers  of  opium  in  the  eaftern 
countries,  and  for  medicinal  ufes  in 
this. 

Poppy-heads,  Ipoiled  in  water,  im- 
part to  the  menftruum  their  narco- 
tic juice,  together  with  the  other 
juices  which  they  have  in  common 
with  vegetable  matters  in  general. 
The  liquor  itrongly  prefled  out, 
fuffered  to  fettle,  clarified  with 
whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporated  to  a 
due  confiflence,  yields  about  one- 
fifth,  or  one-fix th  the  weight  of  the 
heads,  of  extract.  This  poffettes 
the  virtues  of  opium  ; but  requires 
to  be  given  in  double  its  dofe  to  an- 
fwer  the  fame  intention,  which  it  is 
faid  to  perform  without  occafioning 
a naufea  apd  giddinefs,  the  ufual 
confequences  of  the  other.  (See 
the  Edinburgh  Eflays  abridg.  vol.  i. 
pag.  158.  and  132.)  A ftrong  de- 
co&ion  of  the  hfads,  mixed  with  as 
much  fugar  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
it  into  the  confiftence  of  a fyrup, 
becomes  fit  for  keeping  in  a liquid 


form  ; and  is  the  only  officinal  pre- 
paration of  the  poppy.  Both  thefe 
preparations  are  very  ufeful  ones, 
though  liable  to  variation  in  point 
of  ftrength  : nor  docs  this  inconve-  ' 
nience  feem  avoidable  by  any  care 
in  the  preferiber,  or  the  operator ; 
fince  the  poppy-heads  themfelvcs 
(according  to  the  degree  of  matu-1 
rity,  and  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which 
they  are  the  produce)  contain  diffe- 
rent proportions  of  the  narcotic  mat- 
ter to  the  other  juices  of  the  plant  ; 
as  has  been  obferved  in  the  Pharma- 
copeia reformat  a. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  by 
many  reckoned  foporifie : Juncker 
fays, they  have  the  fame  quality  with 
thofe  of  hyofeyamus,  and  Herman 
looks  upon  them  as  a good  fubfti- 
tute  to  opium  ; milled  probably  by 
an  obfervation  which  holds  in  many 
plants,  that  the  feeds  are  more  effi- 
cacious than  the  yeffels  in  which 
they  are  contained. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  have 
nothing  of  the  narcotic  juice  which 
is  lodged  in  their  covering,  and  in 
the  ftalks;  an  oil  expreffed  from 
them  has  been  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  oil  olive ; and  the  feeds 
themfelvcs  taken  as  food:  their  tafte  1 
is  fweetilli  and  fqrinaceous. 

PAPAVERIS  ERRATICI 

feu  Papaveris  rheados  fores  : Papa - j 
veris  erratici  majoris  C B.  Papa - I 
veris  rhxados  Lin.  Red  poppy,  or 
corn-rofe  ; the  greater  of  the  hairy  ; 
wild  poppies,  with  deep  red  flowers 
and  dark-coloured  feeds;  its  flow- 
ers fZ,.] 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  yie(d  > 
upon  exprefiion  a deep  red  juice, 
and  impart  the  fame  colour  by  iufu- 
fion  to  aqueous  liquors.  A fyrup' 
of  them  is  kept  in  the  fhops  ; this  is  > 
valued  chiefly  for  its  colour;  though" 
fome  expeft  from  it  a lightly  ano- 
dyne virtue. 
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PARALYSIS fores:  Verbafculi 
pratenfis  odorati  C.  B.  Primula  ve- 
rts viajoris  Raii.  Primula  veris 
officinalis  Lin.  Cowflips  ; the  flow- 
ers [/..] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  marfhes 
and  mailt  meadows.  The  flowers 
appear  in  April ; they  have  a plea- 
fant  fweet  fmell,  and  a fubacrid, 
feitterifh,  fomewhat  aftringent  talte. 
An  infufion  of  them,  ufed  as  tea,  is 
recommended  as  a mild  corrobo- 
rant in  nervous  complaints,  and  in 
fome  female  diforders  proceeding 
from  a deficiency  of  the  menllrual 
purgations.  A ftrong  infufion  of 
them  form?,  with  a proper  quantity 
of  fugar,  an  agreeable  fyrup,  which 
has  long  maintained  a place  in 
the  (hops : by  boiling,  even  for  a 
little  time,  their  fine  flavour  is  de- 
ftroyed. 

PARE  IRA  BRAVA. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  American 
convolvulus  (the  cifjainpelcs  pareira 
Lin.)  brought  to  us  from  .Brazil,  in 
pieces  of  different  fizes,  fome  no 
bigger  than  one’s  finger,  others ‘as 
large  as  a child’s  arm  : it  is  crook- 
ed, and  varioufly  wrinkled  on  the 
furface  ; outwardly  of  a dark  colour, 
Internally  of  a dull  yellowiflt,  and 
interwoven  with  woody  fibres  ; fo 
that,  upon  a tranfverfe  fedtion.,  a 
number  of  concentric  circles  appear, 
eroded  with  fibres,  which  run  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  : it 
has  no  fmell ; the  talle  is  a little 
bitterifh,  blended  with  a fweetnefs, 
like  that  of  liquorice.  This  root  is 
highly  extolled  by  the  Brazilians 
and  Portuguefe,  in  a great  variety  of 
difeafes,  particularly  againft  fup- 
preflions  of  urine,  nephritic  pains, 
and  the  calculus.  In  the  two  firlt, 
Geoffroy  fays  he  has  given  it  with 
good  fuccefs  ; and  that  the  patient 
was  almoft  inflantly  relieved  by  it, 
a cfllpious  difeharge  of  urine  fucceed- 
iiig.  He  likewife  obferved  large 


quantities  of  gravel,  and  even  fmall 
(tones,  voided  after  its  ufe  : this  ef- 
fect he  attributes  not  to  any  lithon- 
triptic  power,  but  to  its  diflolving 
the  vifeid.  mucus  by  which  the  fa- 
bulous matter  had  been  detained. 
He  likewife  relates,  that  he  has  ,had 
frequent  experience  of  the  gdod  ef- 
fect of  this  root  in  deterging  and 
healing  ulcers  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  where  the  urine  came  away 
purulent  and  mucous,  and  could  not 
be  voided  at  all  without  extreme 
pain  : by  the  ufe  of  the  pareira , the 
urine  foon  became  clear,  and  of  a 
due  confidence,  and  was  evacuated 
freely  ; and  by  joining  to  this  me- 
dicine balfam  of  Copaiba,  the  ulcer 
perfectly  healed.  The  attenuating 
quality  which  he  had  difeovered  in 
this  root,  induced  him  to  make  trial 
of  it  in  other  difeafes  proceeding 
from  tenacious  juices,  and  in  thefc 
likewife  it  fully  anfwered  his  expec- 
tations : in  humoral  afthmas,  where 
the  lungs  were  fluffed  up,  and  the 
patient  almoft  fuffocated  by  thick 
phlegm,  an  infufion  of  pareira , af- 
ter many  other  medicines  had  pro- 
ved ineffectual,  occationed  a plenti- 
ful expectoration,  and  foon  comple- 
ted a cure:;  in  the  jaundice,  proceed- 
ing from  thick  bile,  it  did  excellent 
fervice:  but  in  another  icterical  cafe, 
where  the  liver  was  fwellcd  and  hard, 
this  medicine  did  no  good.  His  dofe 
of  the  root  in  fubitance  is  from 
twelve  grains  to  half  a dram,  in  de- 
codtion  two  or  three  drams. 

PARI  ETA  RliE,  feu  Helxines , 
folia,  herba  : P arid  aria  offeinarurn 
C.  B.  et  Lin.  Pellitory  of  the 
wall ; the  leaves  and  herb 

[£.] 

This  is  a fmall  plant  growing 
upon  old  walls  ; of  an  herbaceous- 
fubfaline  talte,  without  any  fmell. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  emollient  hefbs, 
and  in  this  intention  is  occafionally 
made  ufe  of,  The  exprefled  juice 
N 4 has 
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has  been  given  in  the  dofe  of  three 
ounces  as  a diuretic. 

PARTIIENIUM,  vide  Ma- 
tricaria. 

PASTINACA  HORTENSIS: 

Paftinaca  latifolia  Rail  & Li V. 
Garden- parfnep.. 

PASTINACA  SILVESTRIS: 
Pajlinaca  fylvejlris  latifolia  Raii. 
Wild  parfnep. 

The  roots  of  the  garden-parfnep 
are  ufed  as  food,  and  prove  fufh- 
ciently  nutritious.  The  feeds  of 
both  forts  are  lightly  aromatic  j 
thofe  of  the  wild  are  ftrongeft. 

PENTAPHYLLI  radix , Quin- 
quefolii  ?najoris  repent  is  C.  B.  Po- 
tentillx  reptantis  Lin.  Cinquefoil ; 
the  root  [/>,] 

This  grows  plentifully  in  hedges, 
and  by  road  fides.  The  root  is  mo- 
derately aftringent ; and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  given  internally  againft 
diarrhoeas  and  other  fluxes,  and  em- 
ployed in  gargarifmsforllrengthening 
the  gums,  &c.  The  cortical  part  of 
the  root  may  he  taken,  in  fubftauce, 
to  the  quantity  of  a dram  : the  in- 
ternal part  is  confidcrablv  weaker, 
and  requires  to  be  given  in  double 
the  dofe  to  produce  the  vfame  ef- 
fect. It  is  fcarcely  otherwife  made 
ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
thetiaca. 

PEPONUM  feme*t : Peporjis  oh- 
hngi  C.  B.  Cucurbit#  p: pints  Lin. 
The  pumpion  ; its  feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  are  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  fhops : in  quality  they 
are  not  different  from  thofe  of  cu- 
cumbers. melons,  and  the  others 
called  cold  feeds. 

PER1CLYMENUM,  vide  Ca- 

&R.IFOUU&U 


PERSIC ARIiE  MITIS  folia  t 
Perficari a maculofe  Raii.  Polygon 
perjicarix  Lin.  Spotted  arfmart  ; 
the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  moift  watery 
places:  the  leaves  fonrewat  rcfemble 
thofe  of  the  perfica  mains,  apd  have 
generally  ablackifli  fpot  in  the  mid* 
die  ; their  tafte  is  loughifh  and  fuh- 
faline.  This  herb  is  recommend*, 
ed  chiefly  for  external  purpofes ; 
Tournefort  allures  us  (in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  French  academy,  1703) 
tnat  it  is  one  of  the  bed  vuineraries 
and  antifeptics  he  knows,  and  that 
a decoction  of  it  in  wine  flops  gan- 
grenes in  a furpriflng  manner.  The 
prefentpra&ice,  however,  has  no  de- 
pendence on  it. 

PERSICARLE  U RENT  IS 

folia  ; Perjicarix  vulgaris  acris,  five 
hydrepiperis  Raii;  Polygon  hydro - 
piperis  Lin.  Bating  arfmart,  lake- 
weed,  or  water-pepper ; the  leaves. 

This  fort  is  readily  diftinguifli- 
able  from  the  former,  by  its  pun- 
gent, biting,  pepper-like  tafte.  Its 
virtues  are  thofe  of  an  acrid  ftimu- 
lating  medicine  : in  phlegmatic  ha- 
bits, it  promotes  the  urinary  dif- 
charge,  and  has  frequently  done 
good  fervice  in  fcorbutio  com- 
plaints. The  frefh  leaves  are  fome-; 
times  applied  externally  for  clean- 
fing  old  fiflulous  ulcers,  and  confu- 
ming  fungous  flelh  : for  thefe  pur- 
pofes they  are  faid  to  be  employ- 
ed by  the  farriers,  among  whom 
they  have  been  principally  made 
ufe  of. 

PERSIC  Ai  MALI  flares:  Per - 
ftex  jr.clli  carney  &c.  C.  B.  Amyg~ 
dali  perficx  Lin.  The  peach-tree  ; 
its  flowers. 

Peach- flowers  have  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  abitterilh  tafte:  diflilled, 
without  any  addition,  by  the  heat 
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of  a tvater-bath,  they  yield  one-fixth 
their  weight,  or  more,  of  a whitifli 
liquor,  which,  as  Mr  Bolduc  ob- 
fervcs,  communicates  to  a large 
quantity  of  other  liquids,  a flavour 
like  that  of  the  kernels  of  fruits!' 
An  infufion  in  water  of  half  an 
ounce  of  the  fretti- gathered  flow- 
ers, or  a dram  of  them  when  dried, 
fweetened  with  fugar,  proves  for 
children  an  ufeful  laxative  and  an- 
thelmintic : the  leaves  of  the  tree 
are,  in  this  intention,  fomewhat 
more  efficacious,  though  lefs  agree- 
able. The  fruit  has  the  fame  qua- 
lity with  the  other  fweet  fruits, 
that  of  abating  heat,  quenching 
third,  and  gently  loofening  the 
belly. 

PERUVIANUS  cortex:  Pe- 
ruvian bark.  ‘ The  cinchona  offici- 
nalis Lin.  which  furnifhes  this  bark, 
is  generally  about  fifteen  feet  high 
and  fix  inches  thick,  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  our  cherry-tree,  grows  pro- 
mifeuoufly  in  forefts,  particularly  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  Quito  in  Peru,  and 
is  fpontaneoufly  propagated  from  its 
feeds. 

* The  bark  has  fomc  odour,  to 
mod  people  not  unpleafant,  and 
very  perceptible  in  the  diddled  wa- 
ter, in  which  floating  globnles,  like 
cflential  oil,  have  been  obferved.  Its 
tafle  is  bitter  and  adringent,  ac- 
companied with  a degree  of  pun- 
gency, and  leaving  a confiderably 
lading  impreffion  on  the  tongue. 

‘ Two  fpecies  are  mentioned,  viz. 
the  coloured  and  the  white.  The 
coloured  includes  the  pale,  the  red, 
the  yellow,  and  the  knotty  ; their 
bark  being  coloured, having  the  cin- 
chona tade  and  fmell,  and  the  trees 
having  very  fmooth  leaves  and  pur- 
plifh  flowers.  The  white  includes 
four  varieties,  their  bark  being  of  a 
vhitifh  colour,  with  very  little  tade 
pr  fmell,  the  trees  having  broad 


hairy  leaves,  red,  very  fragrant 
flowers,  with  hairs  on  the  infide. 

* The  proper  red  bark  and  one  oT 
the  white  kind  have  been  found  in 
the  province  of  Santa  Fe. 

* The  Cinchona  Carlbbcea  Lin.  Cin - 
efronaj amaicenfn  Phil.  ‘Trar.f.  vol.  77. 
p.  11.  called  the  fea-fide  beech  in 
Jamaica,  and  grows  from  20  to  40 
feet  high.  The  white,  furrowed, 
thick  outer  bark  is  not  ufed  ; the 
dark-brown  inner  bark  has  the 
common  flavour,  with  a mixed  kind 
of  tade,  at  firlt  of  horfe-radifh  and 
ginger,  becoming  at  lad  bitter  and 
adringent.  It  feems  to  give  more 
extractive  matter  than  the  cinchona 
officinalis.  Some  of  it  was  imported 
from  St  Lucia,  in  confequence  of  its 
having  been  ufed  with  advantage  in 
the  army  and  navy  during  the  lad 
war.  The  freffi  bark  is  found  to  be 
confiderably  emetic  and  cathartic, 
which  properties  it  is  faidto  lofe  on 
drying. 

‘ The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly 
in  ufe.  The  pale  is  brought  to  uy 
in  pieces  of  different  fizes,  either  flat 
or  quilled,  and  the  powder  is  rather 
paler  than  that  of  cinnamon.  The 
red  is  generally  in  much  larger, 
thicker,  flattifli  pieces,  but  fome- 
times  alfo  in  form  of  quills,  and  its 
powder  is  reddiffi  like  that  of  Arme- 
nian bole.  It  is  much  more  refinous, 
and  poffeffes  the  fenfible  qualities 
of  the  cinchona  in  a much  higher 
degree  than  the  other  forts;  and 
the  more  nearly  thefe  refemble  the 
red  bark,  the  better  they  Ire  now 
confidered.  The  red  bark  is  heavy, 
firm,  found,  and  dry  ; friable  be- 
twixt the  teeth  ; does  not  feparate 
into  fibres;  and  breaks,  not  fhivery, 
but  fhort,  clofe,  and  fmooth.  It 
has  three  layers  : the  outer  is  thin, 
fugged,  of  a reddifh  brown  coloui , 
but  frequently  covered  with  molly 
matter  : the  middle  is  thicker,  more 

compaa,  darker  coloured,  very  re- 
^ fmous, 
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fiiaous,  brittle,  anti  yields  fir  ft  to 
the  pcitle  : the  inmoll  is  more 
woody,  fibrous,  and  of  a brighter 
red. 

‘ The  Peruvian  bark  yields  its  vir- 
tues both  to  cold  and  boiling  wa- 
ter ; but  the  decoction  is  thicker, 
gives  out  its  tafte  more  readily,  and 
Forms  an  ink  with  a chalybeate  more 
fuddenly  than  the  frefh  cold  infu- 
fion.  This  infufion,  however,  con  tains 
at  leaft  as  much  extractive  matter, 
but  more  in  a ftate  of  folution  ; and 
its  colour,  on  ftanding  fome  time 
with  the  chalybeate,  becomes  darker, 
while  that  of  the  decoCtion  becomes 
more  faint.  When  they  are  of  a 
certain  age,  the  addition  of  a cha- 
lybeate renders  them  greeny  and 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  found 
to  be  in  a ftate  of  fermentation,  and 
effete.  Mild  or  caullic  alkalis  or 
lime  precipitate  the  extractive  mat- 
ter, which  in  the  cafe  of  the  cauftic 
alkali  is  rediffolved  by  a farther  ad- 
dition of  the  alkali.  Lime-water 
precipitates  lefs  from  a frelh  infufion 
than  from  a frelh  deco&ion  ; and  in 
the  precipitate  of  this  laft  fome  mild 
earth  is  perceptible.  The  infufion 
is  by  age  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate 
with  the  frefh  deco£lion,  and  then 
they  depofite  nearly  an  equal  quanti- 
ty of  rriild  earth  and  extra&ive  mat- 
ter ; fo  that  lime-water,  as  well  as 
a chalybeate,  may  be  ufed  as  a teft 
of  the  relative  ftrength  and  perilh- 
able  nature  of  the  different  prepa- 
rations, and  of  different  barks.  Ac- 
cordingly cold  infufions  are  found 
by  experiments  to  be  lefs  perifhable 
than  deco&ions ; infufions  and  de- 
coftions  of  the  red  bark,  than  thofe 
of  the  pale  ; thofe  of  the  red  bark, 
however,  are  found  by  length  of 
time  to  feparate  more  mild  earth 
with  the  lime-water,  and  more  ex- 
tracted matter.  Lime-water,  as  pre- 
cipitating the  extracted  matter,  ap* 


pears  an  equally  improper  and  difa- 
greeable  menftruum. 

‘ Water  is  found  to  fufpend  the  re- 
fin by  means  of  much  lefs  gum  than 
has  been  fuppofed.  Re&ified  fpirit 
of  wine  extradls  a bitternefs,  but  no 
aftringency,  from  a refiduum  of 
twenty-two  affufions  of  cold  water; 
and  water  extracts  aftringency,  but 
no  bitternefs,  from  the  refiduum  of 
many  affufions  of  re&ified  fpirit. 
The  refidua  in  both  are  infipid. 

‘ The  menftrua,  as  to  power,  are 
in  the  following  order. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitrioL 

Cauftic  ley. 

French  brandy. 

Rhenilh  wine. 

Soft  water. 

Vinegar  and  water. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

Re&ificd  fpirit  of  wine. 

Mild  vegetable  alkali. 

Lime  water. 

‘ The  antifeptic  powers  of  vine- 
gar and  bark  united  are  double  the 
fum  of  thofe  taken  feparately.  The 
aftringent  power  of  the  bark  is  in- 
creafed-by  acid  of  vitriol,  the  bitter 
tafte  is  deftroyed  by  it  *. 

‘ The  officinal  preparations  of  the 
bark  are, 

* i.  The  powder  : of  this,  the 

firft  parcel  that  paffes  the  fievc  being 
the  molt  refioous  and  buttle  layer, 
is  the  ftrongeft.  ' 

* 2.  The  extract  [£.]  : the  watery 
and  ipirituous  extrafts  conjoined 
form  the  propereft  preparations  of 
this  kind. 

* 3.  The  refin  : this  cannot  per- 
haps be  obtained  feparate  from  the 
gummy  part,  nor  would  it  be  de- 
firable. 

* 4.  Spirituous  tin&Ure  [L.  £.] 
this  is  beft  made  with  proof-fpirit. 

‘ Tin&ure  in  volatile  fpirit  [Z,  ]. 

* The  Left  form  is  that  of  powder; 


* Sec  Irving7*  Frizc-Diffcrution  on  the  Bark. 
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in  which  the  conftituent  parts  are  in 
the  moil  effe&ual  proportion.  The 
cold  infufion,  which  can  be  made 
in  a few  minutes  by  agitation, 
the  fpirituous  tincture,  and  the  ex- 
trad,  are  likewife  proper  in  this  re- 
fped.  For  covering  the  talte, 
different  patients  require  different 
vehicles,  liquorice,  aromatics,  acids, 
port-wine,  fmall-beer,  porter,  milk, 
butter- milk,  See.  or  it  may  be  given 
in  form  of  eleduary  with  currant- 
jelly,  or  with  brandy  or  rum. 

* Accordi ng  to  fome,  the  Peruvians 
learned  the  ufe  of  the  bark  by  ob- 
ferving  certain  animals  affeded  with 
intermittents  inflindively  led  to  it; 
while  others  fay,  that  a Peruvian 
having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  hap- 
pening to  drink  of  a pool,  which, 
from  "fome  trees  having  fallen  in- 
to it,  tailed  of  cinchona;  and  its 
ufe  in  gangrene  is  faid  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  its  curing  one  in  an 
aguilh  patient.  About  the  year 
1640,  the  lady  of  the  Spanith  vice- 
roy, the  Comitifla  del  Cinchon,  was 
cured  by  the  bark,  which  has  there- 
fore been  called  Cortex  or  Pulvis 
Comitilfe,  Cinchona,  Chinachina 
or  Chinchina,  Kinakma  or  Kinki- 
na,  Qmnaquina  or  Quinquina:  and 
from  the  intereft  which  the  Cardinal 
de  Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  took 
in  its  diftribution,  it  has  been  call- 
ed Cortex  or  Pulvis  Cardinalis  de 
Lugo,  Jefuiticus,  Patrum,  &c. 

« On  its  full  introdudion  into  Eu- 
rope, it  was  reprobated  by  many 
eminent  phyfictans;  and  at  different 
periods  long  after,  it  was  conlidered 
a dangerous  remedy  ; but  its  cha- 
rader,  in  procefs  of  time,  became 
very  univerfdly  eftablilhed.  From 
i s fcnfible  qualities,  and  its  utility  in 
various  Hates  of  debility,  it  is  no 
1 mger  conlidered  as  ading  prima- 
rily on  the  fluids,  or  as  a fpecific, 
but  a tonic;  and,  chiefly  from  its 
tonic  power,  an  antifeptic.  It  has 
not  yet  been  well  imitated  by  art. 


The  only  contraindications  to  its 
ufe  feem  to  be  an  adive  inflamma- 
tory Hate  of  the  fyffem  and  rigidity 
of  fibre. 

‘ In  intermittents,  fome  prefer  gi- 
ving it  juft  before  the  fit,  fome  du- 
ring the  fit,  others  immediately  after 
it.  Some,  again,  order  it  in  the  quan- 
tity of  an  ounce,  between  the  fits; 
the  dofe  being  the  more  frequent 
and  larger  according  to  the  frequen- 
cy of  the  fits ; or,  as  the  chief  dan  - 
ger  l'eems  to  be  in  giving  too  little, 
the  quantity  may  be  as  great  as  the 
ftomach  will  bear.  The  requifitc 
quantity  is  very  different  in  diffe- 
rent cafes ; and  in  many  vernal  agues 
it  feems  even  hardly  neceffary. 

‘ It  often  pukes  or  purges,  fome- 
times  oppreffes  the  ftomach  ; and 
frequently,  even  when  retained,  it 
feems  to  require  the  affiftance  of 
fomething  more  fuddenly  and  com- 
pletely invigorating,  as  wine,  opium, 
aromatics,  &c.  by  which  alfo  the 
fweating  is  accelerated,  and  lefs 
bark  is  found  neceffary  to  the  cure. 
It  is  now  given  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  difeafe,  without 
previous  evacuations,  which,  with 
the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under  dofes 
of  it,  by  retarding  the  cure,  often 
feem  to  induce  abdominal  inflam- 
mation, feirrhus,  jaundice,  he&jc, 
dropfy,  &c.  fymptoms  formerly  im- 
puted to  the  premature  or  intempe- 
rate ufe  of  the  bark,  but  which  are 
bell  obvhted  by  its  early  and  large' 
ufe.  It  is  continued  not  only  till  the 
paroxyfms  ceafe,  but  till  the  natural 
appetite,  ftrength,  and  complexion 
return.  Its  ufe  is  then  gradually 
left  off,  and  repeated  at  proper  inter- 
vals to  fecure  againft  a relapfe  ; t® 
which,  however  unaccountable,  in- 
dependently of  the  recovery  of  vi- 
gour, there  often  feems  to  be  a pe- 
culiar difpofition. 

< Some  think  its  efficacy  mcrea- 
fed  by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic 
and  fal  ammoniac. 
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* It  Is  a medicine  which  feems 
not  only  Tinted  to  formed  and  latent 
Intermittents,  but  to  that  Hate  of 
fibre  on  which  all  rigidly  periodical 
difeafes  feem  tu  depend ; as  perio- 
dical pain,  inflammation,  hemor- 
rhagy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of  exter- 
nal fenl'e.  &c. 

* Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all 
continued  fevers:  at  the  fame  time 
attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
clean,  and  to  promote  when  necef- 
f»ry  the  e vacuation  of  redundant  bile, 
always,  however,  fo  as  to  weaken,  in 
cafes,  of  debility,  as  little  as  poffible. 

* In  confluent  fmall  pox,  it  pro- 
motes languid  eruption  and  fuppu- 
ration,  diminifties  the  fever  thro’  the 
whole  courfe  of  it,  and  prevents  or 
corre&s  putrefcence  and  gangrene. 

‘ In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it  is 
much  ufed,  as  it  is  externally  and 
internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gan- 
grene. In  fome  cafes  indeed,  par- 
ticularly in  thofe  .fartheft  removed 
from  the  fource  of  life,  as  in  the  feet, 
it  feems  to  require  the  aid  of  fome- 
thing  more  diffufive,  and  fometime* 
even  opium  alone. 

* In  contagious  dyfentery,  after 
due  evacuation,  it  has  been  ufed  by 
the  mouth,  ;and  by  inje&ion  with 
and  without  opium. 

‘ In  all  thofe  hemorrhagica  called 
paffive,  and  which  it  is  allowed  all 
are  very  apt  to  become,  and  in 
other  increafed  difeharges,  it  is  much 
ufed  ; and  in  certain  undefined  cafes 
of  hsemoptyfis,  fome  allege  that  it 
is  remarkably  effeftual  when  joined 
with  an  abforbent. 

‘ It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  dif- 
pofition  to  nervous  and  convuliive 
difeafes;  and  fome  have  great  con- 
fidence in  it  joined  with  the  acid  of 
vitriol,  and,  notwithftanding  the 
latter,  a milk  diet,  in  cafes  of  phthi- 
fis,  fcrophula,  ill-corditioned  ul- 
cers, rickets,  feurvy,  and  in  Rates 
ef  convalefcence 

f In  dropfy,  not  dependisg  on  lo- 


cal affeftion,  it  is  often  alternated 
or  conjoined  with  diuretics  ; and  Lu 
venereal  cafes,  with  mercury. 

PETASITIDIS  radix:  Pda- 

fitidis  major  is  et  vulgaris  C.B.  Tuf- 
Jilaginis  pdufitidis  Lin . Butterbur  ; 
the  root. 

This  grows  wild  by  the  fides  of 
ditches  and  in  meadows  : it  fends 
forth  fbortfealy  flalks  in  the  fpring, 
bearing  fpikes  of  purplilh  flowers  ; 
after  this  the  leaves  appear,  which 
are  very  large  and  hollowed  in  about 
the  middle,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
bonnet,  or  what  the  Greeks  call- 
ed «-f Tao-cf,  whence  the  name  of 
the  plant.  The  roots  have  a ftrong 
fmell ; a bitterifh,  aromatic,  not 
very  agreeable  tafte  ; they  have 
been  given  in  the  dofe  of  a dram  or 
more,  as  an  aromatic,  and  likewife 
as  an  aperient  and  deobftruent ; thefe 
virtues,  however,  they  poffefs  in  fo 
low  a degree,  as  to  have  loll  their 
reputation  in  the  {hops. 

PETROLEUM,  Rock-oil. 

This  is  a genenal  name  for  fundry 
liquid  bitiynens,  or  mineral  oils, 
which  fpontaneoufly  exude  from  the 
earth,  or  from  clifts  of  rocks.  Thefe 
oils  are  found  in  almoft  all  countries, 
but  in  greateft  quantities  in  the 
warmer  ones  : fome  arc  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  England  ; and 
many  of  our  common  bituminous 
minerals,  as  pitcoal,  &c.  afford,  on 
dillillation,  oils  not  greatly  different 
from  them. 

The  fined  fort  of  this  commodity 
comes  from  the  duchy  of  Modena 
in  Italy,  where  three  different  kinds 
are  found  ; the  heft  is  almoft  ^ 
clear,  fluid,  and  tranfparent  as  wa- 
ter, of  a highly  penetrating,  yet  not 
difagreeablc  fmell,  fomewhat  like 
that  of  rectified  oil  of  amber  : the 
fccond  fort  is  of  a clear  yellow  00- 
lour,  not  fo  fluid  as  the  former,  lefs 
penetrating,  and  partaking  more  of 
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the  oil  of  amber  fmell ; the  third, 
or  word,  is  of  a blackiflited  colour, 
of  a thicker  confiftence,  and  more 
ditagreeable  than  the  two  foregoing. 
The  fir  It  of  thefe  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  fhops  ; the  fecond,  mix- 
ed with  a little  of  the  third  and 
fome  fubtile  oil,  is  ufually  fent  us 
inftead  of  it.  Petroleum  readily 
catches  fire,  and,  if  pure,  burns  en- 
tirely away : diltilled,  it  becomes 
fdmewhat  more  pellucid  than  before 
(a  fmalltpiantity  of  yellowifh  matter 
remaining),  and  lofes  greatly  of  its 
natural  fmell:  it  unites  with  the  eflen- 
tial  oils  of  vegetables,  not  at  all  with 
vinous  fpirits  : the  finer  forts  are  fo 
light  as  to  fwim  upon  the  molt  high- 
ly redtified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Petroleum  is  at  prefent  very  rare- 
ly employed  as  a medicine,  though 
if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured 
genuine,  they  fliould  feem  to  deferve 
fome  notice  : they  are  more  agree- 
able than  the  oil  of  amber,  and 
milder  than  that  of  turpentine  ; the 
virtues  of  both  which  they  partiei- 
cipate  of.  They  are  principally  re- 
commended by  authors  for  external 
purpofes,  againlt  pains  and  aches,  in 
paralytic  complaints,  and  for  pre- 
venting chilblains.  For  thefe  inten- 
tions, fome  of  the  more  common 
mineral  oils  have  been  made  ufe  of 
with  good  fuccefs  ; an  oil  extra&ed 
from  a kind  of  ftone-coal  has  been 
cried  up  among  the  common  peo- 
ple, under  the  name  of  Britilh  oil, 
for  rheumatic  pains,  &c.  even  this  is 
often  counterfeited  by  a fmall  por- 
tion of  oil  of  amber  added  to  the 
common  expreffed  oils. 

PETROLEUM  BARBA- 
DENSE  [Z.  E.~\  Barbadoes  tar. 

This  is  thicker  than  the  forego- 
ing petrolea,  and  nearly  of  the  con- 
fiftence of  common  tar.  It  is  of 
a reddilh  black  colour,  a difagree- 
able  fmell,  lefs  pungent  thin  the 
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other  forts.  This  bitumen  is- found 
In  feveral  of  our  American  iflands, 
where  it  is  efteemed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  great  fervice  as  a fudorific, 
and  in  diforders  of  the  breall  and 
• lungs  ; though  in  cafes  of  this  kind, 
attended  with  inflammation,  it  is 
certainly  improper:  they  likewife 
apply  it  externally  as  a difeutient, 
and  for  preventing  paralytic  difor- 
ders. Among  us  it  is  rarely  ufed, 
and  not  often  to  be  met  with  ge- 
nuine. The  London  college  em- 
ploys it  as  a menftruum  for  lulphut' 
in  the  balfamum  Juip hurts  Barba - 
derife,  and  dire&$  an  oil  to  be  di- 
llillcd  from  it. 

PGTROSELINI  MACEDO- 
NICI  fetnen  : Apii  Macedonia  C.B . 
Bubotus  Macedonia  Lin.  Macedo- 
nian parfley;  the  feeds  [£.} 

PETROSELINI  VULGARIS 
fetnen , radix:  Apii  bortenjh  feupetra- 
fdini  vulgo  C.  B.  Apii  petrofelini 
Lin.  Common  parfley  ; the  roots 
and  feeds  [Z.] 

'Hie  firft  of  thefe  plants  is  fome- 
times  met  with  in  our  gardens;  the 
Tccond  is  commonly  cultivated  for 
culinary  purpoies.  The  feeds  of 
both  have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and 
are  oecafionally  made  ufe  of  as  car- 
minatives, Sec.  Thofe  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian parfley  are  the  ftrongeft, 
though  generally  fupplied  by  the 
other.  The  root  of  parfley  is  one 
of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and  in 
this  intention  is  fometimes  made  an 
ingredient  in  apozems  and  uiet- 
drinks  : if  liberally  ufed,  it  is  apt  to 
occafion  flatulencies  ; and  thus,  by 
diftending  the  vifeera,  produces  a 
contrary  efteft  to  that  intended  by 
it : the  tafte  of  this  root  is  fome- 
what  fweetifh,  with  a light  degree 
of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour. 
The  feeds  of  the  Macedonian  par- 
fley are  an  ingre.4i<jiU  in  mithridate 
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and  theriaca  ; and  thofc  of  the  com- 
mon in  the  eleftuary  of  bay- berries. 

w 

PEUCEDANI  radix:  Peuceda- 
ni  Germanici  C B.  Peucedani  offici- 
nalis Lin.  Hog’s  fennel,  or  fulphur- 
wort ; the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
fhores,  and  in  moift  fhady  places. 
The  roots  have  a ftrong  difagree- 
able  fmell,  ' fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  fulphureons  folutions;  and 
an  unftuous,  fubacrid,  bitterifh  tafte. 
They  are  looked  upon  as  {Emula- 
ting and  attenuating,  and  fuppofed 
to  promote  expectoration  and  urine : 
the  expreffed  juice  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  an  errhine  in  le- 
thargic diforders.  The  prefent  prac- 
tice pays  no  regard  to  them  in  any 
intention. 

PHU,  vide  Valeriana  syl- 

V ESTRJS. 

PILOSELLA,  vide  Auricula 
muris. 

PIMENTA,  vide  Piper  Ja- 

MAICENSE. 

PIMPINELLiE  SANGUI- 
SORBiE  folia  : Pirnpinella fangui- 
forbee  minor  is  hitfutx  et  lev  is  C.  B. 
Burnet;  the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  upon  dry  chal- 
ky hills : fuch  as  is  cultivated  in 
gardens,  though  preferred  by  fomc, 
is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  wild 
fort.  The  leaves  are  mildly  aftrin- 
gent,  and  have  been  fometimes  em- 
ployed in  this  intention  in  dyfente- 
lies  and  hemonhagies. 

PIMPINELLiE  SAXIFRA- 
GE radix  : Pirnpinella  faxifraga 
Lin.  Burnet-faxifrage ; the  root 

Three  varieties  of  this  plant  are 
taken  notice  of  by  medical  writers. 


1.  Pirnpinella  faxifraga  major, 
umbella  Candida  C.  B.  This  is  the 
fpecies  celebrated  by  the  German 
writers  under  the  name  of  pirn  pi  - 
nella  alba : it  is  not  very  common 
in  this  country,  and  therefore  otu- 
markets  have  been  generally  fup- 
plied  with  the  following. 

2.  Pirnpinella  faxifraga  minor  fo- 
liis fanguiforba  Ra;i.  L ragonolife n u m 
alterurn  majus  Tourn.  'I  his  is  not 
unfrequentlymetwith  in  drypafture- 
grounds. 

3.  Pirnpinclla  faxifraga  minor 
C.  B.  fotiis  diffiedis  Hijl  Oxon. 
This  fort  is  the  molt  common  in 
the  fields  about  London  : it  grows 
taller  than  the  others,  but  the  leaves 
are  lefs. 

All  thefe  plants  feem  to  be  pof- 
fefTed  of  the  fame  qualities,  and  to 
differ  only  in  external  appearance  ; 
and  even  in  this,  their  difference  is 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  Linnaeus  has 
joined  them  into  one,  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  pirnpinella.  1 he  Lon- 
don college, in ftead  of  the  firft,  which 
has  been  generally  underftood  as  the 
officinal  fort,  allow  either  of  the 
others  (which  are  more  common) 
to  be  ufed  promifeuoufiy. 

The  roots  of  pirnpinella  have  a 
grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  tafte, 
which  is  entirely  extra&cd  by  recti- 
fied fpirit:  in  diftillation.  the  men- 
ftnmm  arifes,  leaving  all  that  it 
had  taken  up  from  the  root,  united 
into  a pungent  aromatic  refin.  This 
root  piomifes,  from  its  fenfible  qua- 
lities, to  be  a medicine  of  confider- 
able  utility  ; though  little  regarded 
in  common  praftice  : the  only  offi- 
cinal compofition  in  which  it  is  an 
ingredient  is  the  puhis  ari  cohtpofi- 
tus  [Z,.]  Staid,  Hoffman,  and 
other  German  phyficians,  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  it,  and  recommend 
it  as  an  excellent  ftomachic,  refol- 
vent,  detergent,  diuretic,  diaphore- 
tic, and  alexipharmac.  They  fre- 
quently gave  it,  and  not  without 
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fuccefs,  in  fcorbntic  and  cutaneous 
difordeis,  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  tumours  and  obftru&ions  of 
the  glands,  and  difeafes  proceeding 
from  a deficiency  of  the  fluid  Accre- 
tions in  general.  Boerhaave  directs 
the  ufe  of  this  medicine  in  afthma- 
tic  and  hydropic  cafes,  where  the 
ilrongeft  refolvents  are  indicated : 
the  form  he  prefers  is  a watery  in- 
fufion  ; but  the  fpirituous  tinfture 
poflefles  the  virtues  of  the  root  in 
much  greater  perfeftion. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  pim- 
pinella  called  nigra,  from  its  root 
being  externally  of  a bright  black 
colour,  whilll  thofe  of  the  forego- 
ing forts  are  whitifn  : this  is  re- 
markable for  its  yielding  an  eflential 
oil  of  a blue  colour.  It  grows  wild 
in  l'ome  parts  of  Germany,  Swilfer- 
land,  &c.  and  is  now  and  then  met 
with  in  out  gardens.  4 

PINUS  nuclei et  reftna:  Pinus  fa- 
ther C.  B.  et  Pinus  fyhejiris  C.  B. 
et  Lin.  Pine-tree;  the  kernels  of 
its  fruit  or  cones,  and  its  refin  [is.} 

The  pine  differs  from  the  firs  in 
having  its  leaves  (landing  in  pairs, 
thofe  of  the  firs  being  folitary  The 
pine  abounds  with  the  fame  kind  of 
refinous  juice  as  the  fir-trees  (fee  the 
' articles  Terebinthina  and  Thus  vul- 
gare.)  The  kernels  have  a verg 
pleafant  fweet  tafte,  and  appear  td 
be  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
fweet  almonds  ; they  are  considered 
rather  as  dietetic  than  medicinal 
articles. 

PIPER  IS  NIGRI  Lin.  fine- 

tus : [L.  E.~\.  Black  pepper  ; the 
fruit  of  a plant  growing  in  Java, 
Malabar,  &c.  gathered  probably 
before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  exfic- 
cated  in  the  fun.  This  is  the  only 
fpice  which  we  import  dire&ly 
from  the  Eafl-Indies,  all  the  others 
coming  through  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch. 


5 G ■ f _ 

PIPER  ALBUM  [Z. J White 

pepper;  the  fruit  of  the  black  pep- 
per plant  gathered  when  ripe,  and 
decorticated  by  maceration  in  wa- 
ter. i’he  grains,  as  brought  to  us, 
have  fometimes  pieces  of  a dark  co- 
loured (kin  ltill  upon  them. 

PIPERIiS  LONGI  Lin . fiuG- 
tus : [Z.  Z.]  Long  pepper.  This 
is  the  fruit  of  a different  plant, 
growing  alfo  in  the  Eaft- Indies, 
it  is  of  a cylindrical  figure,  about 
an  inch  and  a half  in  length;  the 
external  furface  appears  eompofed 
of  iHimerouc  minute  grains  difpofed 
round  the  fruit  in  a kind  of  fpiral 
direction. 

All  thefe  fpices  have  a pungent 
fmcll,  and  a very  hot  biting  talie. 
The  long  fort,  which  is  the  hotted 
and  ftrongeft,  is  moft  frequently 
made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  purpofes; 
the  black,  as  being  more  grateful, 
for  culinary  ones ; the  white,  which 
is  the  weakeft  of  the  three,  is  rarely 
employed  for  either.  The  warmth 
and  pungency  of  thefe  fpices  refide 
chiefly  in  their  refinous  part;  their 
aromatic  odour  in  an  eflential  oil. 
The  genuine  diddled  oil  fmells  ftrong 
of  the  pepper,  but  has  very  little 
acrimony  ; the  remaining  deco&ion 
infpiffated,  yields  an  extraft  confi- 
derably  pungent.  A tindlure  made 
in  rectified  fpirit  is  extremely  hot 
and  fiery  ; a few  drops  of  it  fet  the 
mouth  as  it  were  in  a flame. 

The  white  pepper  is  an  ingredient 
in  philonium  and  mithridate  ; the 
black,  in  the  pulvis  antilyflus,  elec- 
tary of  bayberries,  confe&io  Pau- 
lina, and  theriaca  ; the  long,  in  the 
bitter  wine,  aromatic  tinfture,  pow- 
der and  pills,  the  compound  pow- 
ders of  bole  and  fcordium,  the;  con- 
feftio  Paulina,  mithridate,  and  the- 
riaca [_L.  J 

PIPER  JAM  AICENSE : Frue- 
tui  myrti piment*  Lin.  [L.  E.  J Pi- 
mento, 
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ttiento,  or  Jamaica  pepper  ; the  a- 
vtornum  of  many  of  the  German 
writers. 

This  is  the  produce  of  our  own 
plantations;  it  is  the  fruit  of  a large 
tree  growing  fpontaneoudy  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Jamaica,  call- 
ed by  Sir  Hans  Sloan,  myrtrn  arho- 
rea  aromatic  a,  fohis  laurinis.  The 
fmell  of  this  fpke  refembles  a mix- 
ture of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nut- 
megs : its  tafte  approaches  to  that 
of  cloves,  or  a mixture  of  the  three 
foregoing  ; whence  it  has  received 
the  name  of  ali-fpice.  The  fhops 
have  been  for  fome  time  accuitomed 
to  employ  this  aromatic  as  a fuece- 
daneum  to  the  more  coftly  fpices, 
and  from  them  it  has  been  intro- 
duced into  our  hofpitals:  the  Lon- 
don college  have  given  it  a place  in 
‘their  late  difpenfatory,  and  diredt  a 
fimple  water  to  be  diftilled  from  it, 
which  pofTelfes  the  flavour  of  the  pi- 
mento in  great  perfection.  It  yields 
a large  quantity  of  a pleafant  eflen- 
tial  oil,  which  finks  in  water:  this 
oil,  recommended  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia reformat*,  is  now  received  into 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  Rec- 
tified fpirit  cxtra&s  its  pungency 
and  flavour,  and  elevates  nothing  in 
eillillation. 

PIPER  INDICUM:  Capficum 

ftliquis  loJigis  propendentibus  Tourn. 
Capficum  atinuum  Lin.  Guinea- 
pepper,  or  capficum;  the  fruit  [-£•] 

This  is  an  annual  plant  cultiva- 
ted in  our.  gardens  ; it  ripens  its  red 
pods  in  September  or  O&ofcer.  '1  he 
tafte  of  capficum  is  extremely  pun- 
gent and  acrimonious,  fetting  the 
mouth  as  it  were  on  fire.  It  is  rare- 
ly made  ufc  of  in  medicine,  being 
chiefly  employed  for  culinary  puf- 
pofes : a fpecies  of  it  called  in  the 
Weft  Indies  bird- pepper,  is  the  ba- 
fts of  a powder  brought  us  from 
thence  under  the  name  of  Cayan 
petfrr. 


PISU  M : Pifatn  ar-ccnfe  flore  can - 
dido,  fruftu  rotundoalbo  C.  B.  Peas; 
the  feeds. 

Thefc  are  commonly  ufed  in 
food,  but  veVy  rarely  for  medicinal 
purpoies. 

PIX  LIQUIDA.  Ptnusfilvefnis ct 
pin  us  a bits  Lin.  [L.E.  ] Par;  a thick, 
black,  un&uous  fubftance,  obtained 
from  old  pines  and  fir-trees,  by  burn- 
ing them  with  a clofe  fmothering 
heat.  It  differs  from  the  native  reiinous 
juice  of  the  trees  (fee  Tcrcbinthina) 
in  having  received  a difagreeable 
impreflion  from  the  fire,  and  con- 
taining a portion  of  the  faline  and 
other  juices  united  with  the  refinous 
and  oily  ; by  the  mediation  of 
thefe,  a part  of  the  terebinthinate 
oil  proves  diffoluble  in  aqueous  li- 
quors, which  extraCl  little  or  no- 
thing from  the  purer  turpentines. 
Water  impregnated  with  the  more 
foluble  parts  of  tar,  proves,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  hot  pungent  oil, 
warm  and  ftimulating : it  ienfibly 
raifes  the  pulfe  and  quickens  the 
circulation  : by  thefe  qualities,  in 
cold  languid  phlegmatic  habits,  it 
ftiengthcns  the  l'olids,  attenuates 
vifeid  juices,  opens  obftru&ions  of 
the  minuter  vefiels,  and  promotes 
perfpiration  and  the  fluid  fecretions 
in  general ; whilft  in  hot  bilious 
temperaments,  it  difpofes  to  inflam- 
mation, and  aggravates  the  com- 
plaints which  it  has  been  employed 
to  remove. 

PIX  ARIDA  [£.]  Dry  or 
ftone  pitch. 

This  is  the  pix  iiquida  exficcated 
by  beat : in  this  procefs,  a part  of 
the  acid  and  the  more  volatile  oil 
are  difiipated  along  with  the  aque- 
ous moifture:  and  hence  the  product 
proves  confiderably  lefs  a&ive.  It  is 
made  ufe  of  only  in  external  appli- 
cations, as  a warm  adhefivc  refinou* 
fubftance. 

PIX 
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- PIX  NAVAL  IS.  This  is  gene-  is,  named  quinquenervia : they  are 
rally  allowed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  both  common  in  fields  and  by  road- 
foregoing drypitch  or  infpifiated  tar.  fides.  Ihe  leaves  are  lightly  a- 
According. to  Geoffroy,  it  is  com-  Hringent,  and  the  feeds  Paid  to  be 
pounded  of  a ftrange  mixture  of  fo  ; and  hence  they  (land  recom- 
tallow,  and  tar,  and  palimpifla,  and  mended  in  hemot rhagies,  and  other 
an  artificial  black  pitch  ; which  ar-  cafes  where  medicines  of  this  kind 
tilicial  pitch  is  itielf  compofed  of  are  proper.  The  leaves  bruifed  a 
tar  and  palimpifla  ; and  this  palim-  . little,  are  the  ulual  application  of 
pi  (fa  is  no  other  than  an  infpifiated  the  common  people  to  flight  flefh 
tar : fo  that  notwithftanding  this  wounds, 
fiiow  of  compofition,  the  refult  is 

only  a mixture  of  pitch  with  a little  PLUMBUM  [Z.]  Lead, 
tallow.  This  is  the  heaviest  of  the  metals 

'except  gold  : it  inelt6  in  a moderate 
PIX  BURGUNDICA.  Pimts  ■ heat,  and  if  kept  in  fufion,  is  foon 
abies  Lin.  [Z..  E.~\  Burgundy  converted  partly  into  fume;  and  part- 
, pitch.  This  is  ofafolid  confluence,  ly  into  an  alh-coloured  calx  ( plum - 
yet  fomevyhat  foft,  of  a reddifh  bum  ujium ) ; this  expofed  to  a 
brown  colour,  and  more  agreeable  llronger  fire,  in  inch  a manner  that 
in  lmell  than  either  of  the  forego-  the  flame  may  play  upon  its  furface* 
ing.  Geoffroy  relates,  that  it  is  becomes  firft  yellow,  and  afterwards 
compofed  of  gallipot  (a  folid  whi-  of  a deep  red  (minium  or  red  lead): 
tifh  refin  which  leparates  from  fome  ' if  in  this  procels  the  fire  be  fuddcii- 
of  the  terebinth  in*  as  they  run  from  ly  raifed  to  a confiderable  height, 
the  tree)  melted  with  common  tur-  the  calx  melts,  a flumes  the  appear- 
pentine  and  a little  of  its  diililled  ance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling  forms  a 
oil.  Dale  informs  us,  from  the  re-  foft  leafy  fubftaQce  of  a yellowifh  or 
lation  of  a gentleman  who  faw  the  reddifh  colour  ( litharge ).  The  pre- 
preparation  of  this  commodity  in  per  menftruum  of  this  metal  is  aqua- 
Saxcnv,  (from  whence  we  are  chief-  fortis  : the  vegetable  acids  likewife 
ly  fupplied  with  it),  that  it  is  no  difiolve  it,  but  in  very  fmall  quan - 
more  than  the  common  turpentine  tity  : a quart  of  diftilled  vinegar 
boiled  a little.  will  not  take  up  a dram  ; evpofed 

All  thefe  fubflances  are  employed  to  the  fteam  of  vinegar,  it  is  by  do 
in  the  ihops  only  in  external  com-  grees  corroded  into  a white  pow- 
pofitions.  The  dry  pitch  and  Bur-  der  ( ccrujje ) which  is  confiderably 
gundy  pitch  are  ingredients  in  fe-  more  eafy  of  folution.  I he  calces 
ycral  plafters,  ointments,  and  ce-  of  lead  difiolve  by  heat,  in  grepreffed 
rates  : and  tar  gives  name  to  one  of  oils  ; thefe  mixtures  are  the  balls  of 
the  ointments.  feveral  officinal  plafters  and  un- 

guents. Cryftals  of  this  metal  made 
PLANTAGINIS/*//>:  Plan-  with  diftilled  vinegar  (called,  from 
taginis  latifoli* Jinuatee  C.  B.  Platt-  their  fweetifh  tafte,  fugar  of  lead), 
taf  inis  majoris  Lin.  Common  great  and  a tin&urc  drawn  from  thefe  an 
water  plantane  ; the  leaves  It  green  vitriol,  are  likewife  kept  in  t e 

is  called  feptinervia,  from  its  having  Ihops. 

feven  large  nerves  or  ribs  running  Preparations  of  lead,  given  mter- 
along  each  leaf ; the  narrow- leaved  nally,  are  fuppofed  to  incrafiate  t ic 

has  only  five  riba,  and  hence  it  fluids,  abate  inflammations,  ant  re- 
1 O {tram 
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flrain  venereal  di-flrcs.  The  fugar 
is  a ftrong  aftringent,  and  lias  been 
i:fed,  it  is  ( faitl,  with  good  fuccefs 
in  hsemorrhagies,  the  fluor  alb  us, 
feminal  gleets,  &c.  The  tin&ure 
is  recommended  for  the  like  jpurpo- 
fes ; and  for  checking  immoderate 
Iweats  in  phthifleal  cafes ; whence  it' 
has  beca  u (bally  called  tirMura  on- 
tiphthifica.  The  internal  life  of  tills 
metal  is  neverthelefs  full  of  danger, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ventured  up- 
on unlefs  in  defperate  cafes,  after  o- 
ther  medicines  have  been  employed 
without  taking,  effe£l  : it  often  oc- 
cafions  violent  colics  ; and  though 
it  fliould  not  prove  immediately 
hurtful,  its  ill  counqiitnces  are 
fure,  though  flow:  tremors,  fpafrns, 
or  lingering  tabes,  too  frequently 
follow. 

‘ The  preparations  of  lead  with 
vinegar  arc  much  ufed  externally  in 
inflammations.’ 

POLII,  feu  Pclii  montani , ftim- 
instates . Foley  mountain;  the  tops 

V'  ] 

It  has  been  difputed  among  bo- 
tanic'writers,  what  fpecie’s  of  poley 
ought. to  be  employed  in  medicine. 
The  .London  college  allows  the  pro- 
ir.iicuous  ufe  of  two;  the  Poiium  ma- 
rt timutu  ercClum  Monfpeliacutn  C.  B. 
( Teuctium  6.x  pit  a turn  Lin.),  and  the 
P'lium  avguftifclium  Greticum  C.B . 
( Tetter  iu'm  Greticum  IAn. } The  hr  It 
is  fometimes  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, aud  is  the  fort  which  the  (hops 
have  been  generally  fupplfed  with. 
They  have  bmh  a light  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a bittcrifh  tafle  ; that 
brought  from  Crete  is  the  molt  a- 
uieeable.  ‘1  hey  hand  recommended 
in  catarrhs,  uterine  diforders,  &c. 
but  at  prefent  are  fcarCe  othenvife 
made  ufe  of  than  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  nrithridate  and  theriaca. 

POLYGONATUM,  vide  Si- 
'cillum  Solomon  is. 
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POLYGONUM,  vide  Centi- 

NODl  U M. 

P O L Y PO  D 1 1 radix  : Filicis  pc  - . 
lypcdii  dittae  Hertn.  Polypcdii  vulga- 
ris IAn.  Polypody;  the  root.  [iT.J> 

Polypody  is  a capillary  plant, 
growing  upon  old  walls,  the  trunks 
of  decayed  trees,  &c.  That  found 
upon  the  oak  is  generally  preferred^, 
though  not  lenfibiy  different  from 
the  others.  The  roots  are  long  and 
flender,  of  a reddifli  brown  colour 
on  the  outlide,  greeniih  within,  full 
of  fmall  tubercles,  which  are  re-- 
fembled  to  the  feet  of  an  infeit  ; 
whence  the  name  of  the  plant  : the' 
tube  of  thefe  roots  is  fweetifh  and. 
naufeous. 

Polypody  has  been  employed  in 
medicine  for  many  ages  ; neverthe- 
lefs  its  virtues  remain  as  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  ancients  lie-id  it. 
to  be  a powerful  purger  of  melan- 
cholic humours  ; hy  degrees,  it 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  eva- 
cuator  of  all  humours  in  general:  at  j 
length  it  was  fuppofed  only  to  gent- 
ly looivn  the  belly  ; and  afterwards- 
even  this  quality  was  denied  it : fuc- 
cceding  phyficiaus  declared  it  to  be 
allringent ; of  this  number  is  Boer- 
haave,  who  efteems  it  moderately* 
liyptic  and  antifcorbutic.  For  our 
own  part  we  have  had  no  direft  ex- 
perience of  it,  nor  is  it  employed  i rr 
practice  ; it  is  probable  that  (as 
Juncker  fuppofts)the  freflt  root  may 
loofeu  the  belly,  and  that  it  has  not' 
this  effect  when  dry. 

POLYTRICHUM,  vide  Tri- 

CHOMAN  KS. 

POMPHOLYX : A calx,  or 
flowers,  of  zinc,  produced  in  the 
furnaces  where  copper  is  made  into 
brafs  by  calamine  the  ore  of  zinc.  It. 
is  found  adhering  to  the  covers  of 
the  crucibles.  See.  either  inform  of 
thin  crnils,  or  of  a light  downy  mat- 
ter. 
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ter,  generally  of  a pure  white  colour, 
tho’  fometimes  yellowilh.  See  Zin- 
cum. 

POPULI  NJGRJEgemma:  Po- 
puli  nigra • C.  B.  et  Lin.  The  black 
poplar  ; its  buds.  , 

The  black  poplar  is  a large  tree, 
growing  wild  in  watery  places ; it  is 
ealily  raifed,  and  very  quick  of 
growth.  The  young  buds  or  rudi- 
ments of  the  leaves,  which  appear  in 
the  beginning  of  fpring,  abound 
with  a yellow,  un&uous,  odorous 
juice.  They  have  hitherto  been  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  an  ointment,  which 
received  its  name  from  them;  tho’ 
they  are  certainly  capable  of  being 
applied  to  other  purpofes  : a tinc- 
ture of  them  made  in  rectified  fpirit 
yields  upon  being  infpiiTated  a fra- 
grant refin  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe 
brought  from  abroad. 

PORRI  radix  : Porri  communis 
capitati  C.  £■  Alhi  porri  Lin . 
JLeeks;  the  root. 

This  participates  of  the  virtues 
of  garlic,  from  which  it  differs  chief- 
ly in  being  much  weaker.  See  the 
article  Allium. 

PORTULACiE  femen:  Pcrtu- 
laca  kortenjts  latifoha  J.  B.  Por- 
tulacaoleracea  Lin.  Purflane  ; the 

feeds. 

This  herb  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  culinary  ufes.  The  feeds  are 
ranked  among  the  letTcr  cold  feeds, 
and  have  fometimes  been  employed 
in  emulfions.and  the  like,  along  with 
the  others  of  that  clafs. 

POTENTILLA,  vide  Argen- 
tina. ^ _ > 

PRASIUM,  vide  Marrubium. 
PRIMULiE  VER1S  folia , ra* 

dix:  Primula  veris  pal  lido  fore  hu- 
tnilis  Tourn.  Primula  veris  acaulis 


Lin.  Primrofe  ; the  herb  and  root* 

1 his  is  a low  plant,  growing  wild 
in  woods  and  hedges,  and  producing 
pale  yellow  flowers  in  the  fpring. 
Ehe  leaves  have  an  herbaceous  taffe* 
The  roots  are  lightly  bitter,  with  a 
kind  of  aromatic  flavour,  which 
fume  refemble  to  that  of  anifecds  ; 
their  exprefl'ed  juice,  purified  by 
fettling,  is  fometimes  irfed  as  a fler- 
nutatory.  The  flowers  have  an  a- 
greeable  flavour,  but  very  weak  : an 
infulion  of  them  in  wine,  and  a ipi- 
rit  dilblled  from  them,  are  employ- 
ed in  fome  places  as  cordial  and 
nervine. 

PRUNELLiE,  feu  Brunel/a, fo- 
lia : Prunella  majoris  foliis  non  dif 
feftis  C.  B ■ Prunella  vulgaris  Lin. 
Self-heal;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  meadows 
and  pafture  grounds,  and  produces 
thick  fpikes  of  purplifh  flowers  du- 
ring the  latter  part  of  the  fummer. 
It  has  an  herbaceous  roughifh  tafte  :■ 
and  hence  Hands  recommended  in 
hasmorrhagies  and  alvine  fluxes  : it 
has  been  principally  celebrated  as  a : 
vulnerary,  whence  its  name;  and  in 
gargarifms  for  aphthae,  and  inflam- 
mations of  the  fauces. 

PRUNI  H O RT EN SIS fruUus ; 
Pruni  domeftica  Lin.  The  plum  tree. 
Three  forts  of  plums  are  looked  up- 
on as  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 
They  are  all  met  with  in  our  gar- 
dens, but  the  fhops  arc  fupplied 
with  the  fruit  moderately  dried  from 
abroad. 

PRUNA  BRTGNOLENSTA  : 

Pruna  ex  flavo  rufjeentia , mixti f c 
per  is  gratijjhna  C.B-  I he  Brignole 
plum,  brought  from  Provence  under 
the  name  of  prunelloes. 

PRUNA  GALLICA:  Fruc- 
ius  Pruni  fruCtu  parvo  dutci , a'ro- 
caruleo  Tisurft.  french  or  conv- 
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mon  prunes  [£.]  This  is  the  plum 
called  by  our  gardeners  the  little 
black  damafk. 

PRUNA  DAMASCENA  : 
Frufius  Pruni  fruttu  viagno,  dtilci , 
atro-cccruleo  Tcurn.  Damafcene 
plums  or  damfons.  This  is  the  fort 
called  the  great  damaflc  violet  of 
Tours.  It  is  feldom  met  with  chy  in 
the  drops,  and  is  generally  fupplicd 
by  the  common  prune. 

The  medical  efFefts  of  the  dam- 
fdn  and  common  prunes  are,  to  a- 
ba'te  heat,  and  gently  loofen  the  bel- 
ly : which  they  perform  by  lubri- 
cating the  paflage,  and  foftening  the 
excrement.  They  are  of  confidcr- 
abk  forvice  in  coltivenefs,  accompa- 
nied  with  heat  or  irritation,  which 
the  more  llimulating  cathartics 
would  tend  to  aggravate:  where 
prunes  are  not  of  themfelves  fuffi- 
cient,  their  effedis  may  be  promo- 
ted by  joining,  with  them  a little 
rhubarb  or  the  like  ; to  which  may 
be  added  fome  carminative  ingre- 
dient  to  prevent  their  occafibning 
flatulencies.  Prunelioes  have  fcaree 
any  laxative  quality  : thefe  are  mild 
grateful  refrigerants,  and  by  being 
occafionally  kept  in  the  mouth,  ufe- 
fully  allay  the  third  of  hydropic 
perfems*' 

PRUNA  SILVESTRIA:  Fruc-- 
tus  pruni filvefbris  C.  B.  Pruni  fpi- 
rtofx  Lin.  Sloes ; the  fruit  of  the 
common  black  thorn,  or  floe  bufh 

uo 

Thefe  have  a very  rough,  anflere 
tafle,cfpceially  before  they  have  been 
^nellowed  by  frofts.  The  juice  of  the 
unripe  fruit,  infpiffated  to  a proper 
confidence,  is  called  acacia  Genna- 
ntca,  and  ufually  fold  in  the  fhops 
for  the  true  Egyptian  acacia  : it  is 
equally  alhingent  with  the  Egyp- 
tian fort;  but  has  more  of  a fharpor 
tartifh  tade,  without  any  thing  of 
the  fweetifh  reli-fh  of  the  other. 


A conferve  of  the  fruit  is  directed* 
by  the  London  college. 

PS YLLI I femen : Pfyllii  vrajorir 
erefli  C.  B.  Plant  aginis  pfyllii  Lin . 
Fleawort ; the  feeds. 

This  is  a fort  of  plantane,  grow-  ' 
ing  wild  in  the  warmer  climates, 
and  fometimes  met  with  in  our  gar- 
dens : it  differs  from  the  common.  i 
plantanes  in  having  its  ftalks  branchy 
ed,  with  leaves  upon  them  ; hence 
it  is  named  by  Ray  plant  ago  cauli- 
fe'ra . The  feeds  have  been  ufually 
brought' from  the  fouth  of  France;  J 
they  are  fmall,  but  fuppofed  to  re- 
femble  in  fhape  a flea,  whence  the  1 
Englifh  name  of  the  plant.  Thefe  i 
feeds  have  a naufeous,  mucilaginous-  . 
tade  : boiled  in  water,  they  yield  a 
confiderahle  quantity  of  mucilage, 
which  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in 
emollient  glyllers  and  the  like.  Al- 
pinus  relates,  that  among  the  Egyp-  - 
tians  this  mucilage  is  given  in  ardent'. ' 
fevers,  and  that  it  generally  either 
loofens  the’ belly  or  promotes  iweat-- 

P TARMICiE  radix:  Tfracun— 
cult  prate  rifts,  ferralo  folio  C.  B.  A- 
chijlex  piarmica  Lin.  Sneeze-wort,, 
or  badard  pcllitory  ; the  root. 

This  growsAvild  upon  heaths  and 
in  moid  fhady  places  ; the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a white  colour,  come 
forth  in  June  and  July.  The  roots 
have  an  acrid  fmeli,  and  a hot  biting 
tade  : chewed  they  occalion  a plen- 
tiful difeharge  of  faliva  ; and  when 
powdered  and  fnufted  up.  the  nofe, 
provoke  fneezing.  Thefe  are  the 
only  intentions  to  which  they  hav$. 
been  ufually  applied. 

PUI.F.GII  folia , herb  a : Pulegii * 
latifolii  C.  B.  A lent  ha  aquatic*  feu 
pulegii  vulgaris  Tourn.  Merit  hie 

pulegii  Lin.  Pennyroyal ; the  leaves 
[T*]»  herb  [£.] 

This  plant  grows  fpontaaeouny 
in  feveral  paits  of  England  upon 
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moilt  commons,  and  in  watery 
places;  trailing  upon' the  ground, 
andiflriking  roots  at  the  joints.  Our 
markets  have  been  for  fome  time 
fupplied  with  a garden  fort,  which 
is  larger  than  the  other,  a.nd  grows 
upright : this  is  called  by  Mr  Date 
pulegium  ercflam. 

Pennyroyal  is  a warm,  pungent 
herb,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  fimilar 
to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and  lefs  a- 
greeable  : it  has  long  been  held  in 
great  efteem,  and  not  undcfervedly, 
as  an  aperient  and  deobtiruent,  par- 
ticularly in  hyfteric  complaints,  and 
fuppreffions  of  the  uterine  purga- 
tions. For  thefe  purpofes,  the  di- 
ddled water  is  generally  made  ufe 
of,  or,  what  rs  of  equal  efficacy,  an 
infufion  of  the  leaves.  It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  both  water  ?nd  rec- 
tified fpirit  extract  the  virtues  of 
this  herb  by  infufion,  and  likewife 
elevate  the  greateit  part  ol  them  in 
diilillation. 

In  the  fhops  are  kept  a fimple 
IL.  E.-]  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
dfentialoil  [/,.],  and  itsTimple  wa- 
ter for  making  the  lac  ammoniaci 

w 

PULEGII  CERVINI  folia  : 

Pulegii  angujiifolii  C.  B.  MenthiC 
cervin at  Lin.  Karts  pennyroyal ; the 
leaves. 

This  fpecies  is  met  with,  though 
riot  very  often,  in  our  gardens.  It  is 
fomewhat  ftronger,  yet  rather  more 
agreeable,  than  the  foregoing,  both 
in  talle  and  fmell. 

PULMONARIfE  maculo- 

SiE  folia  : Pulmonariee  ltalorum  ad 
buglofam  accident  is  f.  B.  Pulmona- 
ri.e  officinalis  Lin.'  Spotted  lung- 
wort, or  fage  of  Jerufalem  ; the 
leaves. 

This  is  met  with  in  gardens:  the 
leave  s are  of  a green  colour  fpotted 
with  white  ; of  an  herbaceous  fome- 
*hat  mucilaginous  talle,  without 


2/3 

any  fmell.  They  Hand  recommend- 
ed againft  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  phthi- 
fes,  and  other  like  diforders  : ne- 
verthelefs  experience  gives  little 
countenance  to  thefe  virtues,  nor 
does  the  prefect  practice  expedt. 
th,em. 

‘ PULSATILUE  NIGRT- 

CANTIS  baba  cum  fortifies.  Pul- 
fa!  Hi \e  fore  minors  nitric  ante  as. 
AnsT7ior.es  pratenfs  Lin.  Meadow 
anemone  ; the  herb  and  flowers. 

c This  is  the  molt  acrid  of  the  a- 
nemomea ; and  is  recommended  by 
Stork,  in  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce  of  the  dillilled  water,  or  five 
grains  of  the  extract,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  in  venereal  nodes,  pains,  ulcers 
with  caries,  chronic  eruptions,  ame- 
norrhoea,  various  chronic  affections  of 
the  eye,  particularly  blindnefs  from 
obfeurities  of  the  cornea.  Its  com- 
mon effects  are  naufea  or  vomi- 
ting, an  augmented  difeharge  of  u- 
rine,  diarrhoea,  and  increafed'  pain 
atfirft  in  the  affected  pat  t.’ 

PYRETHRI  radix:  Pyrethri 
fore  bellidis  C.  B.  Anthemitis  pyre- 
thri Lin.  Pellitory  of  Spain  ; the 
loot  [A.  E.~]  , 

This  plant,  though  a native  of 
the  warm  climates,  bears  the  ordi- 
nary winters  of  this,  and  often 
flowers  fucceffively  from  Chriftmas 
to  May  ; the  roots  alfo  grow  larger 
with  us  than  thofe  which  the  Ihops 
are  ufually  fupplied  with  from  a- 
broad. 

Pellitory  root  has  no  fenfible 
fmell ; its  talle  is  very  hot  and  acrid, 
but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum  or 
dracunculus  : the  juice.  exprefleti 
from  it  has  fcarce  any  acrimony,  nor 
is  the  root  itfelf  fo  pungent  when 
fre(h  as  after  it  has  been  dried. 
Water,  affilted  by  heat,  extrafts 
fome  (hare  of  its  talle  ; rectified  fpi- 
rit, the  whole  ; neither  of  them. tier 
vUtc  any  thing  in  diilillation.  1 
O 3 
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principal  ufc  of  pyrethrum  in  the 
prefent  practice  is  as  a maflicatory, 
for  promoting  the  falival  flux,  and 
evacuating  vifeid  humours  from  the 
liead  and  neighbouring  parts  : by 
this  means  it  often  relieves  the 


and  it  is  recommended,  like  fimarou- 
ba,  in  diarrhoeas  even  of  the  colli- 
q native  kind,  in  half-dram  dofts  four 
times  a-day.’ 


RAN A RUM  SPERM  A : Frogs . 


toothach,  fome  kinds  of  paius.-ef"  Ipawn.  This  has  been  celebrated 


the  head,  and  lethargic'  complaints 


‘QUASSIiE  LIGNUM:  $uaf. 
Ji<x  amar<s  Lin.  Qua  fly  root  ; the 
tvood  \_E.~] 

* This  root  is  about  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a man’s  arm ; its  wood 
is  whitifh,  becoming  yellowifh  by 
expofure  to  the  air.  it  has  a thin, 
grey,  fiflured  brittle  bark,  which 
■is  deemed  in  Surinam  more  power- 
ful than  the  wood  Quafly  has  no 
fenfible  odour,  but  is  one  of  the 
moil  intenfe,  durable,  pure  bitters 
known.  Its  ' infulion,  deception. 


as  an  excellent  cooler  for  external 
purpofes ; but  pra&itioners  have 
not  experienced  from  it  any  pecu- 
liar effects  that  could  deferve  its  be-  • 
ing  continued  in  life,  and  both  [the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
have  now  difearded  it. 


RAPHANI  RUSTICANIn?-  i 


di. 


. Co-  j 

Cock- 

A,--  M. 


x : Iia phani  rujiicatii  C.  B. 
chlearia  folio  cubitali  To  urn 
tear  ice  Armor  aci.e  Lin.  Horfe  ra- 
difli  ; the  root  \_L.  E.  1 

This  plant  is  fotnetimes  found 
wild  about  river Tides,  and  other 


and  tinfture,  are  almoft  equally  bit-  moifl  places  ; for  medicinal  and  cu-  .1 


(ter  and  yellowifh,  and  not  blacken- 
ed by  a chalybeate. 

‘ It  wa$  much  ufed  in  a fatal  fever 
jn  Surinam,  and  is  Paid  to  be  effec- 
tual in  fupprefling  vomiting. 

* It  is  faid  to  be  Iefs  antifeptic 
than  Peruvian  bark ; but,  like  co 


The  belt  form  is  that  of  pills  of  the 
extra  did 


9, 


uercus  cum 


Q, 


•tercus  ro- 


linary  ufes,  it  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens ; it  flowers  in  June,  but  rarely 
perfects  its  feeds  in  this  country.  J 
Horfe-radifh  roots  has  a quick  pun- 
gent fmell,  and  a penetrating  acrid 
tafte  ; it  neverthclefs  contains  iri 
certain  veflcls  a fweet  juice,  which 
lombo,  another  pure  bitter,  it  pre-  fometimes  exudes  upon  the  furface. 
ferves  bile  longer  from  putrefaction.  By  drying,  it  lofes  all  its  acrimony, 

becoming  firit  fwcctifh,  and  after- 
wards almoft  iniipicl  if  kept  in  u 
cool  place,  covered  with  fand,  it  re- 
tains its  qualities  for  a confider- 
able  time.  The  medical  effefts  of 
this  root  are,  to  Simulate  the  lolids, 
attenuate  the  juices,  and  promote 
the  fluid  fecretions:  it  feems  to  ex- 
tend its  aCtion  through  the  whole 
habit, and  affeCt  the  minuteft  glands. 

It  has  frequently  done  good  fervice 
iri  fome  kinds  of  feurvies  and  other, 
chronic  diforders,  proceeding  from 
a vifeidity  of  the  juices,  or  obftruc- 
L epez dsnominut a,  GaubiiAd verfa riat  tions  of  the  cxcrctoryduCts.  Sy- 

derham  recommends  it  Iikewifc  in 
dropfles,  particularly  thofe  which, 
fometimes  follow  intermittent  fe- 
Both  water  and  rcdlified  fpi- 


Q UERCUS  cortex: 
longis  pedicidis  C.  B. 
born  Lin.  Oak  tree;  the  bark  [.£.] 
This  bark  is  a flrong  aflringent ; 
and  hence  Hands  recommended  in 
luEmorrhagics,  alvine  fluxes,  and 
other  preternatural  or  immoderate 
iecretions. 


‘ RADIX  INDICA  LOPEZI- 
ANA  fZ..”]  Radix*  lndica  a foanr.e 


cap.  6.  Indian  or  Lopez  loot.  The 
tree  is  unknown.  Neither  the  woody 
rior  cortical  part  of  the  root  has  any 
remarkable  lenfible  quality.  A 
flight'  liitp.njhncfs  is  per  cep  able, 


vers. 
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by  infufion,  and  elevate  them  in  di- 
iallation  ; along  with  the  aqueous 
fluid,  an  cfl'eritial  oil  antes,  poflef- 
fing  the  whole  tafte  'and  pungency 
of  the  hurfe-radifh.  The  college 
have  given  us  a very  elegant  com- 
pound water,  which  takes  its  nqirie 
from  this  root. 

RAPI  radix,  frmen  ; Rapi  fativi 
rot  uadi  C.  B.  Braftc#  rap#  Lin. 
Tui  neps ; the  roots  and  feeds. 

The  roots  are  accounted  a v/hole- 
fome  aperient  food  : the  liquor 

prefled  out  from  them  after  boil- 
ing has  been  fometimes  ufed  me- 
dicinally as  a deobflruent  and  diure- 
-tic.  The  feeds  are  (lightly  pungent!* 

REALGAR,  a folfil  compofed 
of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  Vide  AR- 
SENICUM. 

REGINA  PR  ATI,  vide  Ut- 

J/.ARIA. 


RESINA  ALBA. 

.REBINT  HINA. 


See  Te- 


RHABARBARUM  : Rbei  ra- 
dix. Rhubarb  ; the  root  [/..  A.] 
The  plant,  which  is.  of  the  dock 
kind,  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Chi- 
na, and  endures  the  colds  of.  our 
own  climate.  I wo  forts  of  rhu- 
barb are  met  with  in  the  (hops. 
The  firft  is  imported  from  Tur- 
key and  Ruffla,  in  roundifh  pieces 
.freed  from  the  bark,  with  a hole 
'through  the  miAile  oF  each  ; 
they  are  externally  of  a yellow  co- 
lour, and  on  cutting  appear  vau’e- 
.gated  with  lively  . reddiih  (beaks. 
This  is  the  root  of  the  rheum  pal- 
n.atum  folia  palmatis  acuminata 
Lin.  The  other,  which  is  lets  c- 
ib*emtd,  comes  immediately  from 
the  Lad- Indies,  in  longiih  pieces, 
.harder,  heavier,  and  more  compadl 
than  the  foiegoing.  I he  firft  fort, 
unkfs  kept  very  dry,  is  apt  to  grow 


mouldy  and  worm  eaten  ; the  fe- 
cond  is  left  fubjeft  to  thefe  incon- 
veniences. Some  of  the  more  in- 
dustrious artifts  are  faid  to  fiil  up 
the  worm-holes  with  certain  mix- 
tures, and  to  colour  the  outfide  of 
the  damaged  pieces  with  powder  of 
the  finer  forts. Kof  rhubarb,  and  fome- 
, times  vvitlx  cheaper  materials:  this 
is  often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effeftual- 
ly  to  impofe  upon  the  buyer,  urilefs 
he  very  carefully  examines  each 
piece.  The  marks  of  good  rhubarb 
are,  that  it  be  firm  and  folid,  but 
not, flinty;  that  it  be  eafily  pulve- 
rable,  and  appear,  when  powdered, 
of  a fine  bright  yellow  colour  : that 
upon  being  chewed,  it  imparts  to 
the  fpittlc  a faftron  tinge,  without 
proving  (limy  or  mucilaginous  in  the 
mouth.  Its  tafte  is  fubacrid,  bit- 
terifli,  and  fomewhat  aftringent:  the 
fmell  lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a mild  cathartic, 
which  operate,  without  violence  or 
irritation,  and  may  be  given  with 
fafety  eveu to  pregnant  women  andto 
children.  In  fome  people,  how- 
ever, it  always  occafions  fevere  gri- 
ping. Befides  its  purgative  qua- 
lity, it  is  celebrated  for  an  aftrin- 
gent one,  by  which  it  (Lengthens 
the  tone  of  the  ftomach  and  inte- 
ftines,  and  proves  ufeful  in  diar- 
rhoea and  diforders  proceeding  from 
a laxity  of  the  fibres.  Rhubarb  in 
fubftance  operates  more  powerfully 
as  a cathartic  than  any  .of  the  pre- 
paiations  ot  it.  Watery  tin£lures 
purge  more  than  the  ipirituous  oneoj 
whilil  the  latter  contain  in  greatcr 
perfe&ion  the  aromatic,  aftringent, 
and  corroborating  virtues  ot  the 
rhubarb  The  dole,  when  intend- 
ed as  a purgative,  is  from  a (crupie 

to  a dram  or  more. 

The  Tm  key  rhubarb  n,  among 
us,  uuiverfally  preferred  totheEaft- 
India  fort,  though  this  laft  is  tax 
fome  purpofes  at  lead  equal  to  the 
other  ; .it  is  raantfdlly  mote  aftna- 
*0  4 
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gent,  but  has  fomcwhat  lefs  of  an 
aromatic  flavour.  Tinctures  drawn 
from  both  with  rectified  ipirit,  liave 
nearly  the  fame  talle  : on  diftilling 
p ■'  the  menftruum,  the  extract  left 
from  the  tin&nre  of  the  EaU-India 
rhubarb  proved  conliderably  the 
ilrongeft.  They  are  both  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  fame  climate,  and  pro- 
bably the  roots  of  the  fame  plant 
taken  up  at  different  feafons,  or  cu- 
red, in  a different  manner. 

* Rhubarb  is  now  raifed  in  Bri- 
tain equal  to  any  that  is  imported.’ 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this 
drug  are,  roafled  rhubarb  [Z.],  a 
watery  infufion  [Z.],  vinous  tinc- 
tures [Z.],  and  fpirituous  tinctures 
£Z,.  Z.]  It  is  an  ingredient  in  fun- 
dry  compofitions,  as  the  fyrup  of 
fena  and  rhubarb,  dyfenteric  elec- 
tary, flomachic  piils  [Z.j,  ecphrac- 
tic  pills  [Z.],  & c. 

RHAMNUS  CAT  HART  I-  ' 
CUS,  vide  Spina  CtRvix-A. 
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‘ RHODODENDRONCHRY- 
SANTHEMUM  Lin.  This  plant ' 

is  a native  of  Siberia,  where  it  is 
ufed  as  tea,  but  may  be  cultivated 
in  our  gardens.  The  Siberians  ufe 
a kind  of  decodtion  of  it  in  rheuma- 
tifm  and  gout.  They  put  about  two  v 
dramsof  the  dried  fhrnb  in  an  earthen 
pot,  with  about  ten  ounces  of  boil- 
ing water,  keeping  it  near  a boiling  * 
beat  for  a night,  and  this  they  take  f 
in  the  morning.  It  is  faid  to  occa- 
fion  heat,  third,  a degree  of  deli- 
rium, and  a peculiar  creeping  like 
fenfation  in  the  parts  affected.. 
The  ufe  of  liquids  is  ndt  allowed, 
as  it  is  apt  to  induce  vomiting.  In 
u few  hours  the  pain  and  disagree- 
able fymptoms  are  relieved,  and  it  i$  ~ 
faid  two  or  three  dofes  generally  J 
complete  the  'cu-.e.  The  pov/'dcr 
has  alfo  been  ufed  in  dofes  of  a few 
grains  ’ 

■*x  * 

RHUS  OBSONIORUM,  vide 

Sumach. 


RHAPONTICI  radix.  Rha- 
barbari'  Diofcoridis  ft  antiquorum 
<Tourn.  . Rhsi  rhapont.ici  Lin.  Kha- 
pontic  ; the  root  of  a large  roundifh 
leaved  dock,  growihg  wild  on  the 
mountain  Rhodope  in  Thrace,  from 
whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe, 
about  the  year  1610,  by  Alpinus : 
it  bears  the  hardefl  winters  of  ibis 
climate,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in 
our  botanic  gardens.  The  root  of 
this  plant  (which  appears  evidently 
to  liave  been  the  rhubarb  of  the  an- 
cients) is  by  fome  confounded  with 
the  modern  rhubarb,  though  coufi- 
derably  different  both  in  appear- 
ance and  quality.  The  rhapontic  is 
of  a dufky  colour  on  the  furface,  of 
a loofe  ipongy  texture  ; confider- 
ably  more  aflringent,  but  lefs  pur- 
gative than  rhubarb  ; in  this  laft  in- 
dention, two  or  three  drams  are  re- 
quired for  a dofe. 


R I B E S I A : Fruflus  ribis  vulga- 
ris fructu  rubro  Rail.  . Ribis  rubri 
Lin  Red  currant  bufli ; the  berries. 

Thefe  have  a cool,  acidulous 
fweet  tafte,  fufficiently  agreeable 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach. 

* RICINI  SEMEN  ET  EJUS 

OLEUM.  R icini  vulgaris  C.  B. 
Ricini  con.  munis  foliis , fetalis , fuh- 
fahnatis, ferratis , Lin.  Palma  Chri- 
fli  ; the  feed  with  its  oil  [Z.] 

‘ The  feeds  are  nuts  about  the  fi7,6 
of  fmall  beans;  and  are,  like  the  bit- 
ter almonds,  deleterious.  The  oil, 
commonly  called  nut  or  caflor  oil, 
is  got  by  expreffion,  retains  fome- 
wliat  of  themawkilhnefs  and  acrimo- 
ny of  the  nut  : but  is,  in  general,  a 
fafe  and  mild  laxative  in  cafes  where 
we  wifh  to  avoid  irritation,  as  in 
thofc  of  colic,  calculus,  gonorrhoea, 
See.  and  fome  likewjfe  ufe  it  as  a 

pur* 
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purgative  in  worm-cafes.  Half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce  commonly  an- 
fwers  with  an  adult,  and  a dram  or 
two  with  an  infant. 

‘ Some  prefer  taking  it  fwimming 
on  a glafs  of  water  or  peppermint 
water,  or  in  form  of  eimilflon,  with 
mucilage,  or  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  rum,  tinfture  of  jalap,  or 
compound  tinfture  of  fenna.’ 

ROSA  DAMASCjENA;  Ri- 
fe purpurea  C.  B . Rofa  pallida 

' Phann . Ediiu  Rofa  cenlifolia  Lin. 
The  damaflc  rofe  \_L.  -EJ 

This  elegant  flower  is  common  in 
our  gardens.  Its  fmell  is  very  plea- 
fant  and  almoft  univerfally  admired; 
its  tafte  bitterifh  and  fubacrid.  In 
diftillation  with  water,  it  yields  a 
fmall  portion  of  a butyraceous  oil, 
whofe  flavour  exactly  rcfemblcs  that 
of  the  rofes.  This  oil,  and  the  di- 
ftilled  water,  are  very  ufefttl  and  a- 
v greeabie  cordials.  Hoffman  ftrong- 
ly  recommends  them  as  of  Angular 
efficacy  for  railing  the  ftrength, 
cheering  and  recruiting  the  fpirits, 
and  allaying  pain  ; which  they  per- 
form without  raifing  any  heat  in  the 
conftitution,  rather  abating  it  when 
inordinate.  Damafk  rofes,  beftdes 
their  cordial  aromatic  virtue,  which 
refldes  in  their  volatile  parts,  have 
a mildly  purgative  one,  which  re- 
mains entire  in  the  decoftion  left 
after  the  diftillation  : this,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  fugar,  forms  an 
agreeable  laxative  fyrup,  which  has 
Jong  kept  its  place  in  the  {hops. 
The  other  officinal  preparations  of 
this  flower  are  a folutive  honey* and 
the  diftilled  water  ; which  lafl  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  mufk-julep,  the 
confeftion  of  kermes,  and  fapona- 
ceous  lotion,  and  is  ufed  alio  in  ma- 
king the  Ample  ointment  ckllcd  po- 
matum [Z~] 

JtOSA  {IUBRA : Rofa  rubra 


multiplex  C.  B.  Rofa  Gallica  Lin . 
The  red. rofe. \_L.  E.~\  . 

This  has  very  little  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  foregoing  pale  fort  ; 
and  inffead  of  its  purgativef  quality, 
a mild  gratefully  ailringent  one,  e- 
fpecially  before  the  flower  has  open- 
ed : this  is  confiderably  improved 
by  haily  exftccation  ; but  both  the 
aflringency  and  colour  are  impaired 
by  flow  drying.  In  the  (hops  are 
prepared  a conferve,  a tinfture, 
honey,  troches  [L.]  and  fyrup  (\E\  j 
of  this  flower ; it  is  an  ingre- 
dient alfo  in  the  compound  pow- 
der of  fcordium,  the  troches  of  Ja- 
pan earth,  mithridate,  and  theriaca 

[E.] 

RORISMARINI  fummitates. 
fhrentes:  Rorijmarini  hortenfis  an- 
gufliore  folio  C.  B.  Rorifmarini  of- 
ficinalis Lin.  Rofemary  ; the  tops 
and  flowers  [E.] 

This  is  a native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
where  it  grows  in  great  abundance 
upon  dry  gravelly  grounds ; in  the 
like  foils  it  thrives  befl  with  us,, 
and  likewife  proves  Wronger  in 
fmell,  than  when  produced  in  moift 
rich  ones:  this  obfervation  obtains 
in  almoft  all  the  aromatic  pliftits. 

Rofemary  has  a fragrant  fmell, 
and  a warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafte, 
approaching  to  thofe  of  lavender  : 
the  leaves  and  tender  tops  arc 
ftrongeft  ; next  to  thefe  the  cup  of 
the  flower;  the  flowers themfelves 
are  confiderably  the  weakeft,  but 
moft  pleafant.  Aqueous  liquors  cx- 
traft  great  fhare  of  the  virtues  of 
rofemary  leaves  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  them  in  diftillation  ; along 
with  the  water  arifes  a conAderable 
quantity  of  effential  oil,  of  an 1 agree,- 
able  ftrong  penetrating  fmell.  1 ure 
fpirit  extrafts  in  great  perfcftion  the 
whole  aromatic  flavour  of  the  rofe- 
mary, and  elevates  very  little  of  it 
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in  diftillation : hence  the  refinous 
mafs  left  upon  abfliaeting  the  fpirit, 
proves  an  elegant  aromatic,  very 
rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the 
plant.  ri  he  flowers  of  rofemary 
give  over  great  part  of  their  flavour 
in  diftillation  with  pure  fpirit;  by 
watery  liquors,  their  fragrance  is 
much  injured;  by  beating,  dellroy- 
ed.  The  officinal  preparations  of 
rofemarry  are,  an  cfl'ential  oil  from 
the  leaves  \_L.~],  or  from  the  herb  in 
flower  \ E J a eonfeneof  the  flow- 
ers, and  a fpirit  called  Hungary- 
water,  from  the  flowery  tpps  [_’ L ] 
The  tops  are  ufed  aUo  in  the  com- 
pound fpirit  of  lavender 
cordial  conledtion  £/,.  j and  iapoii2- 
ceousbalfam  [L.J 

RUBLE  TINCTORUM  ,,7. 

dix  : Hub  lie  tinttorum  Jativa  C.  B. 
RttbLe  tinciorum  Lin.  Madder  ; the 
root  [L.  L'.] 

Madder  is  raifed  in  fome  of  osr 
gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes : it 
was  formerly  cultivated  among  us, 
in  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dy- 
ers, who  are  at  prefent  fupplied  from 
Holland  and  Zealand.  It  has  little 
orno  fmell ; a fweetifh  talle,  mixed 
with  a little  bitternefs.  The  vir- 
tues attributed  to  it  are  thofe  of  a 
detergent  and  aperient  ; whence  it 
has  been  ufually  rauked  among  the 
opening  roots,  and  recommended  in 
obftrudtions  of  the  vifeera,  particu- 
larly of  the  kidneys,  in  coagula- 
tions of  the  blood  from  falls  or 
bruifes,  in  the  jaundice,  and  begin- 
ning dropfies. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  root, 
taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine  of 
a deep  red  Colour ; and  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadt  ions,  we  have  an 
account  of  its  producing  a like  ef- 
ffdl  upon  the  bones  of  animals  who 
had  it  mixed  with  their  food  : all 
the  bones,  particularly  the  more  fo- 
lid  ones,  were  changed,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  to  a deep 
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red,  but  neither  the  ficfhy  or  car- 
tilaginous parts  fufTered  any  altera- 
tion : fome  of  thefe  bones  macera- 
ted in  water  for  many  weeks  toge- 
ther, ami  afterwards  flceped  and 
boiled  in  fpirit  of  wine,  loft  none  of 
their  colour,  nor  communicated  any 
tinge  to  the  liquors.  This  root  ap- 
pears therefore  tobepofTeffcd  of  great 
iubtility  of  parts;  whence  its  medi- 
cal virtues  teem  to  deferve  inquiry. 

‘ Some  ufe  it  in  half-dram  dofes 
feveial  times  a Jay  as  an  emmena- 
gogue.’ 

RUB  I I D./E  t frutfus:  Rubi  id, ri 
fpinoji  C.  B.  Rubi  idtei  Lin.  The 
rafpberry  bufli  ; the  fi nit  [/,.] 

1 his  fnrub  is  common  in  our 
gardens ; and  has  likewife,  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  been  found  wild  : 
it  flowers  in  May,  and  ripens  its 
fruit  in  July.  Rafpberries  have  a 
pleafant  fweet  talle,  accompanied, 
with  a peculiarly  grateful  flavour; 
on  account  of  which  they  arc  chief- 
ly valued.  As  to  their  virtues,  they 
moderately  quench  third:,  abate 
heat,  ftrengthen  the  vifccra,  and 
promote  the  natural  excretions.  An 
agreeable  fyrup,  prepared  fj;om  the 
juice,  is  directed  to  be  kept  in  the 
fliops. 

RUBI  VULGARIS f'AicJruc- 

tus  : Rubi  vulgaris  Jive  rubi  fruc- 
fu  nigro  C.  B.  Rubi  fruticofi  Lin . 
The  bramble  or  black-berry  bufli ; 
its  leaves  and  fruit. 

The  111  rub  is  frequently  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedge-.  The  ber- 
ries have  a faint  talle  without  any- 
thing of  the  agreeable  flavour  of  the 
foregoing : the  leaves  are  fomewhut 
a&ringeiit. 

RVSCA,Jve  Irufci , radix;  Rufci  • 
myrtifolii  acuhatt  Tcurn.  Rufci  acu- 
leatiLfin.  Butchers  broom,  or  knee- 
holly  ; the  root. 

ihis  is  a fmall  prickly  plant, 

• fome- 
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fometiines  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a foft  fweetifii  tafte, 
■which  is  followed  by  a bitteriffi 
one  : it  is  one  of  the  fivfc  aperient 
roots  ; and  in  thi£  intention  is  fome- 
times  made  an  ingredient  in  apo- 
y.cms  and  diet-drinks,  for  opening 
llight  obftruftions  of  the  vilcera, 
purifying  the  blood  and  juices,  and 
piomoting  the  fluid  fecretions. 

RUTAE  folia,  kerba  : Rut  a h,r- 
tenfs  l at: foil  jo  C.  B.  Rut*  graveo- 
lentii  Lin.  Broad-leaved  rue  ; the 
leaves  [£.]  and  herb  [£.] 

This  is  a fmull  fhrubby  plant,  met 
v/ith  in  gardens,  where  it  flowers  in 
June,  and  holds  its  green. leaves  all 
the  winter:  we  frequently  find  in 
the  markets  a narrow-leaved  lort, 
which  is  cultivated  by  fome  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other,  on  account  of 
its  leaves  appearing  variegated  du- 
ring the  winter  with  white  itreaks. 

Rue  has  a ilrong  ungrateful  fmell, 
and  a bitterilh,  penetrating;  tafte  : 
the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are 
extremely  acrid,  infomuch  as  to  in- 
flame and  blilter  the  fkin,  if  much 
handled.  With  regard  to  their  me- 
dicinal virtues,  they  are  powerfully 
ilimulating,  attenuating,  and  deter- 
gent ; and  hence,  in  cold  phlegma- 
tic habits,  they  quicken  the  circula- 
tion, diffolve  tenacious  juices,  open 
obftru£lions  of  the  excretory  glands, 
and  promote  the  fluid  fecretions. 
The  writers  on  the  materia  medica 
in  general  have  entertained  a very 
high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this 
plant.  Boerhaave  is  full  of  its  prai- 
fes  ; particularly  of  the  eflential  oil, 
and  the  dillilled'  water  cohobated  or 
redi flilleu  feveral  times  from  trelh 
parcels  of  the  herb  : after  lomewhat 
extravagantly  commending  other 
waters  prepared  in  this  .manner,  he 
adds,  with  regard  to  that  of  rue, 
that  the  greatelt  commendations  he 
tail  bellow  upon  it  tall  fhort  ot  its 
vttrit ; “ What  medicine  (fays  he) 
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can  be  more  efficacious  for  promo- 
ting ftoeat  and  per fpi ration,  for  the 
cure  of  the  hyfteric  palfion,  and  of 
epileptics,  and  for  expelling  poi 
Ion  ?”  Whatever  fervice-rue  may  be 
of  in  the  two  lalt  cales,  it  undoubt- 
edly has  its  ufe  in  the  others : the 
cohobated  water,  however,  is  not 
the  molt  efficacious  preparation  of 
it.  (See  Part  iii.)  An  extract 
made  by  rectified  fpirit  contains,  in 
a final!  compafs,  the  whole  vir- 
tues of  the  me ; this  menltruutn 
taking  up  by  infuiion  all  the  pun- 
gency and  flavour  of  the  plant,  and 
elevating  nothing  in  di [filiation. 
With  water,  its  peculiar  flavour  and 
warmth  ariie  ; the  bitternefs,  and  a 
coniiderable  fir  a re  of  the  pungency, 
remaining  behind. 

An  eflential  oil  and  conferve  [Z,.  J 
of  rue  are  kept  in  the  Ihops.  This 
herb  is  ufed  alfo  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  electuary  of  bayberries,  com- 
pound powder  of  myrrh,  and  the 
green  oil  [L.J 

SABIN  jE  folia  fen  fummitates  : 
Sab  if  he  folio  tamarifei  Diofcorid.it 
C.  B.  Junipsri  fabin*  Lin.  Sa- 
vin ; the  leaves  or  tops.  \_L.  E ] 

This  is  an  evergreen  flrrub,  cloth- 
ed with  fmall,  lomewhat  prickly, 
leaves : it  does  not  produce  fruit 
till  very  old,  and  hence  has  been 
generally  reputed  barren.  The  leaves 
have  a bitter,  acrid,  biting  talte  i 
and  a Itrong  diiagreeable  fnrell : di- 
ftilled  with  water,  they  yield  an  ef- 
fential  oil,  in  larger  quantity  (as 
Hoffman  obferves)  than  any.  other 
known  vegetable,  the  turpentniv- 
tree  alone  excepted. 

Savin  is  a warm  irritating  aperi- 
ent medicine,  capable  of  promoting 
fweat,  urine,  and  all  the  glandular 
fecretions.  The  diddled  oil  is  one 
of  the  mod  powerful  emmena- 
cogues  ; and  is  found  of  good  fci - 
vice  in  obftruaions  of  the  uterus 

or  other  vifeera,  proceeding  from  a 

■ laxity 
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laxity  a-nd  weaknefs  of  the  veflels, 
or  a cold  fluggilh  indifpofition  of 
the  juices. 

‘ The  powder  is  fometirnes  ufed 
for  confuming  venereal  warts.’ 

The  efierrtial  oil  [L.  £,],  a wa- 
teryextrad  and  the  extract  in 
the  compound  elixir  of  myrrh  [Z,.], 
•Ere  kept  in  the  (hops. 

S ACC HA  RIJM  ALBUM. 
White  or  refined  fugar.  , 

SACCHARUM  PURISST- 
MUM.  Double- refined  fugar  [E.J 

SACCHARUM  RUBRUM. 

Brown  or  unrefined  fugar 

SACCHARUM  CANDUM. 
Sugar-candy. 

Sugar  is  the  eftential  fait  of  the 
crundo  faccharifera , a beautiful 
large  cane  growing  fpontaneoufly 
in  the  Haft  Indies,  and  fome  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Weft,  and  cul- 
tivated in  great  quantity  in  our  A- 
rnerican  plantations.  The  exprefl'ed 
juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified  with  the 
iddition  of  dime- water,  (without 
which  it  does  not  aft’ume  the  form 
cf  a tiue  fugar),  and  boiled  down 
to  a due  confidence ; when,  being 
removed  from  the  fire,  the  faccha- 
ldne  part  concretes  from  the  groffer 
unduous  matter;,  called  treacle  or 
melaJJ'es.  1 his,  as  yet  impure  or 
brown  fugar,  is  farther  purified,  in 
conical  moulds,  by  fpreading  moift 
clay  on  the  upper  broad  furface  : 
the  water)r  moifture,  flowly  perco- 
lating through  the  mafs,  carries 
with  it  a confiderable  part  of  the 
remains  of  the  treacly  matter.  This 
clayed  fugar,  imported  from  Ame- 
rica, is  by  our  refiners  dilTolved  in 
water,  the  dilution  clarified  by  boil- 
ing with  whites  of  eggs  and  defpu- 
mation^  and  after  due  evaporation 
poured  into  moulds : as  foon  as  tl^e 
iugar  has  concreted,  and  the  fluid 
pai  t drained  off,  the  furface  is  co- 


vered with  moift  clay  as  before.  The 
fugar,  thus  once  refined,  by  a repe- 
tition of  the  procefs  becomes  the 
double-refined  fugar,  of  the  fiiops. 
The  candy,  or  cryftals,  are  prepa- 
red by  boiling  down  folupons  of 
fugar  to  a certain  pitch,  and  then 
removing  them  into  a hot  room, 
with  flicks  fet  acrofs  the  veffel  for 
the  fugar  to  fho<*  upon  : thefe  cry- 
ftals  prove  of  a white  or  brown  co-  ■ 
lout,  accoidmg  as  the  fugar  was 
pure  or  impure. 

The  ufes  of  fugar  as  a fweet  are 
fufliciently  well  known.  The  im- 
pure forts  contain  an  unduous  or 
oily  matter,  in  confequence  of  which 
they  prove  emollient  and  laxative. 
The  cryftals  are  molt  difficult  of  fo- 
Intion  ; and  hence  are  propereft 
where  this  foft  luhncating  fweet  is 
wanted  to  dif£olv»f]owIyin  the  mouth. 

SAGAPENUM:  GummiRefina 
[A.  E. ] A concrete  juice  brought 
from  Alexandria,  either  in  diftind 
tears,  or  run  together  in  large  maftes. 

It  is  outwardly  of  ayellowiih  colour; 
internally,  fomewhat  paler,  and  clear 
like  horn  ; grows  foft  upon  being 
handled,  an^i  flicks  to  the  fingers ; 
its  tafte  is  hot  and  biting;  the  fmell 
difagreeable,  by  fome  refembled  to 
that  of  a leek,  by  others  tp  a mix- 
ture of  afafoetida  and  galbanum. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ufeful  aperient 
and  deobftruent  ; and  frequently 
preferibed  either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  ammoniacum  or  gal- 
banum, for  opening  obflrudions  of 
the  vifeera,  and  in  hyfterical  difor- 
ders  arifing  from  a deficiency  of  the 
menftrual  purgations.  It  likewife 
deterges  the  pulmonary  veffels,  and 
proves  of  confiderable  fervice  in 
fome  kinds  of  afthmas  where  the 
longs  are  opprefted  by  vifeid  phlegm. 

Jt  is  moll  commodioufly  given  in 
the  form  of  pills;  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  half  a dram  may  be  given 
every  night  or  ofteuer,  and  conti- 
nued 
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nued  for  fome  time.  When  faga- 
penum  is  fcarce,  the  druggilts  ufually 
fupply  its  place  with  the  larger  and 
darker  coloured  maffes  of  bdellium, 
broken  into  pieces ; which  are  not 
eafily  diltinguilhed  from  it. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  myrrh, 
gum  pills,  eleftary  of  bay-btrrics, 
mithridate  and  theriaca  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.  The  college 
of  Edinburgh  has  nowhere  cmpl6y- 
cd  either  this  gum  or  opopona:;,  gi- 
ving the  preference  to  ammoniacum 
and  galbanum. 

SAGO.  This  is  the  produce 
of  an  oriental  tree,  called  by  C. 
Bauhine  gahnarn  refsrens  arbor  fa- 
rinifera.  The  medullary  part  of 
the  tree  is  beaten  with  water,  and 
made  into  cakes,  which  are  ufed  by 
the  Indians  as  bread.  They  likewife 
put  the  powder  into  a funnel,  and 
walh  it  with  water  over  a hair-  iieve, 
which  allows  only  the  finer  part  to 
pafs  through  the  water.  The  wa- 
ter, on  Handing,  depofits  the  fecule; 
which  being  palled  through  perfo- 
rated copper-plates,  is  formed  into 
grains  called  Sago.  It  forms  an 
agreeable  jelly  with  water,  milk,  or 
broth,  and  is  much  ufed  in  phthifical 
and  convalefcent  cafes. 


in  equal  its  weight  of  water ; the 
folution  is  free  from  colour  anrl 
fmell,  fnpplies  the  place  of  the  ol. 
tartari  per  deliquium,  and  in  a dry 
ftate  that  of  the  fait  of  tartar. 

‘The  mild  vegetable  alkali  is  ufed 
in  form  of  lotion,  in  fome  cutane- 
ous difeafes,  and  as  a ftimulant  to 
the  inactive  Hate  of  the  velTels  in 
certain  ulcers.  It  is  ufed  internally 
as  a diaphoretic  or  diuretic,  and  of 
late  in  calculous  complaints. 

* When  the  liquid  alkali  is  deprived 
of  its  fixed  air  by  quicklime,  it 
forms  the  cauftic  or  foap  ley,  which 
in  a diluted  Hate  is  injected  by  fdme 
for  removing  the  mucus  and  poifoit 
in  recent  gonorrhoea.  The  p\ire  fait  » 
obtained  by  evaporation  forms  the 
common  cauftic,  which,  on  account 
of  its  deliquefcent,  and  confequent'y 
fpreading  quality,  is  little  ufed. 
The  cauftic  ley  diluted  is  the  bafts 
of  the  common  quack  lithontvip- 
tics. 

* It  fometimes  allays  tile  fymptoms 
of  calculus  without  any  evidence  of 
its  having  added  on  the  ftorte,  and 
in  fome  cafes  the  ftone  has  (how* 
marks  of  its  aftion  ; but  its  con- 
tinued ufe  feldom  fads  to  injure 
the  conftitution,  or  the  inteftir.al 
canal. 

< SAL  ALKALINUS  ?IXUS 


« SAL  ALKALINUS  FIXUS 
VEGETAB 1L  J S,  prafertim  is  qui 
pearl-afhes  lingua  vernacula  dicitur  : 
Vegetable  fixed  alkaline  fait,  parti- 
cularly that  named  in  Englilh,  pearl- 
afhes.  [£.]  bee  Cineres  Russici, 
and  Part  I.  and  III. 

* The  Edinburgh  college  having 
rejedted  the  oily'  alkalies  ot  broom, 
wormwood,  &c.  orders  the  pearl- 
afhes  to  be  burnt  in  a crucible,  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  the  liquor  to  be 
decanted  and  evapoiated  to  dry- 
nefs  in  an  iron  pot.  If  the  fait  is 
thus  properly  purified,  it  oilTplves 


FOSSILIS,  vulgofal fodee,  ex  herba. 
kali  ufta  : Foffile ‘fixed  alkaline  fait  ; 
commonly  fait  of  foda,  from  the 
burnt  herb  kali.  ^ee  Fossil 

fixt  alkaline  Salt,  1 art  I.  auu 

III.  , . . 

‘ This  does  not  differ  much  m its 
general  properties  from  the  above. 
It  is  procurable  from  the  allies  or  lea 
plants,  particularly  bom  kali,  and 
it  is  called  Soda  or  Bariglia.  Hus 
purified  has  been  recommended  by 

fome  in  fcrofula.’ 

SAL  AMMONIACUS-  Sal 

ammoniac  [Z-. 
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This  is  an  artificial  faline  con- 
crete, faid  to  be  prepared  by  fubli- 
mation  from  the  foot  of  cow-dung. 
It  is  brought  to  us  from  Egypt,  in 
large  round  cakes,  convex  on  one 
lide,  and  concave  on  the  other ; 
and  fometimcs  in  conical  loaves : 
on  breaking,  they  appear  compofcd 
of  needles,  or  1 hi  ice,  running  tranf- 
verfely.  The  belt  are  almolt  tranf- 
parent,  colourkfs*  and  free  from 
any  vifible  impurities  : tliofe  mod 
commonly  met  with  are  of  a grey 
yellowifn  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
fometimes  black,  according  as  the 
matter  is  more  or  lofs  impure.  The 
taile  of  this  fait  is  very  (harp  and 
penetrating.  It  diflolves  in  twice 
its  weight,  or  a little  lefs,  of  water; 
and  upon  evaporating  a part  of  the 
• menstruum,  concretes  again  into 
long  fhining  fpicula,  or  thin  fibrous 
plates,  like  feathers. 

Sal  ammoniac  appears  from  ex- 
periments to  be  comp'ofed  of  marine 
acid,  united  with  a volatile  alkali. 
If  mingled  with  fixt  alcalis  or  ab- 
forbent  earths,  and  expofed  to  a 
moderate  fire,  a large  quantity  of 
volatile  fait  fublimes,  the  acid  re- 
maining united  with  the  interme- 
dium ; if  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  quicklime, an  exceedingpe- 
netratirig  volatile  fpjrit  arifes,  but 
no  ftflid  fait  is  obtained.  Expofed 
alone  to  a confiderable  beat,  it  fub^ 
limes  entire,  without  any  alteration 
of  its  former  properties:  ground 
with  certain  metallic  fubflances,  it 
elevates  fome  part  of  them-  along 
with  itfelf,  and  concretes  with  the 
remainder  into  a mafs,  which  readi- 
ly (lows  into  a liquor  in  a moid  air  ; 
this  appears  in  moil  reipects  iimilar 
to  a faturated  folution  of  t lie  metal 
made  direftly  in  fpirit  of  fait. 

Pure  (al  ammoniac  is  a perfe&ly 
neutral  fait,  capable  of  attenuating 
vifcid  humours,  and  promoting  a 
diaphoreus, or  the  unitary  difeharge. 


according  to  certain  circurndances 
in  the  conftitution,  or  as  the  patient 
is  managed  during  the  operation. 
If  a dram  of  the  fait  be  taken,  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  the  patient 
kept  warm,  it  generally  proves  fudo- 
rilic ; by  moderate  exercife,  or  walk- 
ing in  the  open  air,  its  ad  ion  is 
« determined  to  the  kidneys  ; a large 
dole  gently  loofens  the  belly,  and 
a (lill  larger  proves  emetic.  This 
fait  is  recommended  by  many  as  an 
excellent  febrifuge,  and  by  fome 
has  been  held  a great  fecret  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents.  It.  is  un- 
doubtedly a powerful  aperient,  and 
feems  to  pafs  into  the  minuted  vef- 
fels  ; and  as  fuch  may  in  fome  cafes 
be  of  fervice,  either  alone,  or  joined 
with  bitters  or  the  bark.  This  fait 
is  fometimes  employed  externally  as 
an  antifeptic,  and  in  lotions  and 
fomentations,  for  cedcmatous  and 
feirrhous  tumours  : as  alfo  in  garga- 
riims  for  inflammations  of  the  ton- 
fils,  and  for  attenuating  and  diflbl- 
ving  thick  vifcid  mucus.  ‘ Someufe 
it  inform  of  lotion,  in  certain  ulcers, 
and  for  removing  common  warts. 

‘ There  are  feveral  manufactures 
for  it  now  in  Britain.’ 

SAL  CATHARTICUS  A‘- 
MARUS  [A.  J The  bitter  pur- 
ging fait  ; extracted  from  the  bitter 
liquor  remaining  after  the  eryflal- 
lization  of  common  fait  from  fea- 
watcr.  It  is  the  fait  of  the  Epfom 
and  fome  other  purging  mineral  wa  - 
ters. We  ufually  meet  with  it  in 
minute  crydals,  of  a fnowy  appear- 
ance; diflolvcd  in  water,  and  crydal- 
lizcd  afrefh,  it  concretes,  if  proper- 
ly' managed,  into  larger  ones,  of  a 
rectangular  prifmalic  figure,  relem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  artificial  cathartic 
folt  of  Glauber,  to  which  they  are 
fometimes  fubftituted  in  the  (hops. 

All  thefe  falts  have  a penetrating 
bitterilh  tade  : they  dillolv  c in  l.efs 

than- 
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than  an  equal  weight  of  water  : in 
a moderate  heat,  they  melt,  hubble 
up  into  blifters,  and  foon  change 
into  a white  i'pungy  mafs,  with  the 
lofs  of  above  half  their  weight  : this 
calx  tattes  bitterer  than  the  falts  did 
at  firit,  and  alinoft  totally  diffolves 
again  in  water.  The  acid  of  thefe 
falts  is  the  vitriolic  : the  bafis  of 
the  natural  is  magnefia ; of  the  ar- 
tificial, an  alkaline  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  bafis  of  fea-falt.  Hence 
upon  adding  alkaline  falts  to  a folu- 
tion  of  the  falts  of  Glauber,  no 
change  enfucs  : whilfl  the  falts  olr- 
tained  from  the  purging  waters,  or 
the  bittern  of  marine  waters,  grow 
milky  upon  this  addition,  and  de- 
poftte  their  earth,  the  alkaline  fait 
being  taken  up  in  its  place. 

The  fal  catharticus  is  a mild  and 
gentle  purgative,  operating  with 
fufficient  efficacy, and  in  general  with 
eafe  and  fafety,  rarely  occafioning 
any  gripes,  ficknefs,  or  the  other 
inconveniences  which  purgatives  of 
the  refinous  kind  are  too  often  ac- 
companied with.  Six  or  eight  drams 
may  be  diffolved  for  a dofe  in  a pro- 
per quantity  of  common  water  ; or 
four,  five,  or  more,  in  a pint,  or 
quart  of  the  purging  waters.  Thefe 
liquors  may  likewile  be  fo  managed 
as  to  promote  evacuation,  by  the 
other  emundlories : if  the  patient 
is  kept  warm,  they  incrcafe  perfpi- 
ration  by  moderate  exercife  in  a 
cool  air,  the  urinary  difeharge.  Some 
allege  this  fait  has  a peculiar  effect 
in  allaying  pain,  as  in  cohc,  even 
independently  of  evacuation. 

SAL  COMMUNE.  Common 
or  alimentary  faft.  This  is  a neu- 
tral fait,  differing  from  moil  others 
in  occafioning  drought  when  fwal- 
lowed.  It  diffolves  in  fo  me  what 
lei’s  than  three  times  its  weight  of 
water  ; the  folution  flowly  evapo- 
rated, and  fet  to  (hoot,  affords  cu- 
bical crylfals,  which  unite  together 
2 


into  the  form  of  hollow  truncated 
pyramids.  Expofed  to  the  fire,  it 
crackles  and  flies  about,  or  decre- 
pitates as  it  is  called  ; foon  after,  it 
melts,  and  appears  fluid  as  water. 
A final!  quantity  of  this  fait,  added 
to  the  nitrous  acid,  enables  it  to 
diffolve  gold,  but  renders  it  unfit 
for  diflolving  filver  : if  a folution  of 
filver  be  poured  into  liquors  con- 
taining even  a minute  portion  of 
common  fait,  the  whole  immediate- 
ly grows  turbid  and  white ; this 
phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  filver. 

This  fait  is  either  found  in  a folid 
form  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
diffolved  in  the  waters  of  the  lea  or 
faline  fprings. 

1 O 

1.  Sal  gem? /he  [A.]  Rock  fait. 
This  is  met  with  in.feveral  parts  of 
the  world,  but  in  grcateil  plenty  in 
certain  deep  mines,  of  prodigious 
extent,  near  Cracow  in  Roland  ; 
fume  is  like  wife  found  in  England, 
particularly  in  Chefhire.  It  is  for 
the  mod  part  very  hard,  fometimes 
of  an  opake  foowy  whitnefs,  fome- 
tirncs  of  a red,  green,  blue,  and 
otljer  colours.  When  pure,  it  is 
perfectly  tranfparent  and  colour- 
lefs  ; the  other  forts  are  purified  by 
folution  in  water  and  cryttalluations 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  common 
ufes  of  fait. 

2.  Sal  marinus  [Z..],  Sal marinur 
Hifpamis  [£.]  The  fait  extrafted 
from  fea  ■ water  and  faline  fprings.  Sea 
waters  yield  from  one- fiftieth  to  one- 
thirtieth  their  weight  of  pure  fait: 
feVeral  fprings  afford  much  larger 
quantities;  the, celebrated  ones  of 
our  own  country  -at  Nantwich, 
Northwich,  and  Droitwitch,  yield 
(according  to  Dr  Brownrigg)  fro;n 
one-iixth  to  fomewhat  more  than 
one-third.  There  are  two  me- 
ibods  of  obtaining  the  common  fait 
from  thefe  natural  lblutions  of  it : 
The  one,  a baity  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  fluid  till  the  fait  begins  to 

con> 
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concrete/ 'and  fall  in  grains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  evaporating  pan, 
from  whence  it  is  raked  out,  and  fet 
in  proper  veflels  to  drain  from  the 
brine  or  bittern  : the  other,  a more 
flow  and  gradual  evaporation,  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  till  a faline 
cruft  forms  on  the  top  of  the  li- 
quor ; which,  upon  removing  the 
Are,  foon  begins  to  fhoot,  and  run 
into  cryftals  of  a cubical  ligure. 
In  the  warmer  climates,  both  thefe 
proqcfles  are  effected  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  The  falts  obtained  by 
them  differ  very  coniiderably  : that 
got  by  a hafty  evaporation  is  very 
apt  to  relent  in  a moift  air,  and 
run  per  deliquium  ; an  inconveni- 
ence which  the  cryftallized  fait  is 
not  fubjedl  to:  this  laft  is  likewjfe 
found  better  for  the  preferving  of 
meat,  and  fundry  other  purpofes. 

Common  fait,  in  fmall  quanti- 
ties, is  fuppofed  to  be  warming, 
drying,  and  to  promote  appetite 
and  digeftion  : in  large  dofes,  as 
half  an  ounce,  it  proves  cathartic. 
It  is  fometimes  ufed  to  check  the 
operation  of  emetics,  and  make 
them  run  of  by  ftool ; and  as  a 
ltimulus  in  glyfters. 

‘ SAL  CORNU  CERVIj  e.  • 

Sal  alkalinus  volatilis,fccus , ex  offi- 
bus  vcl  cornibus  animalium  igni  pa- 
ratas,  ab  oleo  purificatus.'  Salt  of 
hartfhorn  ; i.  e.  dry  volatile  alka- 
line fait,  obtained  by  means  of  fire 
from  the  bones  or  hoi  ns  of  animals, 
freed  from  its  oil  [£.]’  See  Part 
III. 

* It  is  a quick  and  powerful'  fti- 
mulant,  and  as  fuch  is  employed  ex- 
ternally to  the  nofe  in  fyncope ; 
and  with  oil  in  inflammations  as 
cynanche,  as  a rubefacient.  It  is 
ufid  internally  in  various  low  ftafes 
of  the  fyftem.’ 

‘ SALIC  IS  RAMULORUM 
COR  I EX : Salicij  JYagttis  Lin, 


Common  white  willow,  the  bark  of 
its  branches  [-£.3* 

SALVIZE  folia:  Salvia  ma- 
joris  C.  B.  Salvia  officinalis  Lin. 
Common  fage  (the  green  and  red 
forts)  ; the  leaves  \_L. 

S ALVLE  hortsnfu  minor  is  folia , 
fummitates  : Salvia  mi  nor  is  aurita 
et  non  aurita  C.  B.  Small  fage  or 
fage  of  virtue ; the  leaves  and  tops. 

Thefe  plants  are  common  in  our 
.gardens,  and  flower  in  May  and 
June  : the  green  and  red  common' 
fages  differ  no  otherwife  than  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaves ; the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  produce 
both : the  fmall  fort  is  a diftindt 
fpecies ; its  leaves  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  generally  of  a 
wiutifh  colour,  and  never  red  ; 
moft  or  them  have  at  the  bottom  a 
piece  Handing  out  on  each  lide  in 
the  form  of  ears.  Both  forts  are 
moderately  warm  aromatics,  ac- 
companied with  a light  degree  of 
aftringency  and  bitternefs ; the 
fmall  fort  is  the  ftrongeft,  the  large 
inoft  agreeable. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica  are  full  of  the  virtues  of  fage, 
and  derive  its  name  from  its  fup- 
pofed falutary  qualities,  (Salvia 
falvatriXy  natura  conciliatrix — Cur 
moriatur  homo , cut  falvia  crefcit  in 
hortoy  &c.)  Its  real  effedls  are,  to 
moderately  warm  and  ftrengthen 
the  veflels ; and  hence,  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appe- 
tite and  proves  ferviceable  in  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The 
bell  preparation  for  thefe  purpofes 
is  an  infufion  of  the  dry  leaves, 
drank  as  tea;  or  a tin&ure,  or  ex- 
tiadl,  made  with  redlified  fpirit, 
taken  in  proper  dofes  ; thefe  con- 
tain the  whole  virtues  of  the  fage  ; 
the  diftilled  water  and  eflential  oil, 
only  its'warmth  and  aromatic  qua- 
lity, without  any  thing  of  its  rough- 
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nefs  or  bittcriihaefs.  Aqueous  in- 
fpfions  of  the  leaves,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  lemon-juice,  prove 
an  ufeful  diluting  drink  in  febrile 
diforders,  of  an  elegant  colour,  and 
{efficiently  acceptable  to  the  palate. 

SALVIA.  5YLVESTR IS folia: 
Scorodot.ilis  Jive  fcordii  f'cliis  Jalvue 
J.  B.  Wood  l'age ; the  leaves. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods  and 
hedges.  Jn  fmcll,  taile,  and  me- 
dical virtues,  it  comes  nearer  to 
febrdium  than  fage  : it  is  lefs  dif- 
agreeable  than  the  former,  but  more 
fo  than  the  latter. 

SAMBUCI  cartel,  jhret,  laccx  : 
Sambuci fru&u  in  urnbella  mgro  C.  B. 
Sambuci  nigree  Lin.  Common  black 
berried  elder;  bark  [A.],  flowers 
and  berries  [L.  E.~] 

This  is  a large  ihrub.,  frequent 
in  hedges  ; it  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruits  in  September.  The 
inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk  is 
gently  cathartic ; an  infuflon  of  it 
in  wine,  or  the  expreffed  juice,  in 
the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce,  is  faid  to  purge  moderately, 
and  in  finall  dofes  to  prove  an  ef- 
ficacious deobflruent,  capable  of 
promoting  all  the  fluid  fecretions. 
The  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 
the  leaves,  are  ftrongly  purgative, 
and  a£t  with  fo  much  violence  as 
to  be  defcvvedly  accounted  unfafe. 
The  flowers  are  very  different  in 
quality : thefe  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  flavour,  which  they  give 
over  in  dillillation  with  water,  and 
impart  by  infuflon  to  vinous  and 
fpirituous  liquors.  The  berries  have 
a l'weetilh,  not  unpleafant  taile ; 
neverthelefs,  eaten  in  fubftance, 
they  offend  the  flomach  : the  ex- 
preffed  juice,  infpiffated  to  the  con- 
fluence of  a rob,  proves  an  ufeful 
aperient  medicine  ; it  opens  ob 
ftru&ions  of  the  vifeera,  promotes 
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the  natural  evacuations,  and  if  conti- 
nued fora  length  of  time  does  con- 
flderable  fetyice  in  fundry  chronical 
diforders.  It  is  obfervable,  that 
this  juiefc  (which  in  its  natural  flatu 
is  «f  a purplifli  colour)  tinges  vi- 
nous fpirits  of  a deep  red. 

A rob  is  prepared  from  the  ber- 
ries £Z,-3  An  oil  of  elder  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  flowers  in 
oil  olive  [Z,.];  and  an  ointment, 
by  boiling  them  in  a mixture  of  oil 
and  fuet  [A] 

SAMPSUCHUS,  vide  Majo- 

RANA. 

SANDARACHA,  a foffilcom- 
poftd  of  arfeuic  and  fulphur.  Vide 
Arsenicum. 

SANGUIS  DRACONIS: 
Gun/mi  rcfma  \_L.  E.~]  Dragon’s- 
blood,  fo  called  : A gum-refin 

brought  from  the  Eaft-lndies,  ei- 
ther in  oval  drops,  wrapped  up  in 
flag  leaves  ; or  in  large  maffes,  com- 
pofed  of  fmaller  tears.  ‘ It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  palmiguncus  draco 
Rumpb.  arnb.  the  calamus  rotang 
Lind  The  writers  on  the  Materia 
Medica  in  general,  give  the  prefe- 
rence to  the  former,  though  the 
latter  is  not  unfrequently  of  equal 
goodnefs:  the  fine  dragon’s-blood 
of  either  fort  breaks  fmooth,  free 
from  any  vifible  impurities,  of  a 
dark  red  colour,  which  changes 
upon  being  powdered  into  an  ele- 
gant bright  crimfon.  Several  arti- 
ficial compofitions,  coloured  with 
the  true  dragon’s -blood,  or  Brazil 
wood,  are  fometimes  fold  in  the 
’ room  of  this  commodity  : fome  of 
thefe  diffolve,  like  gums,  in  water; 
others  crackle  in  the  fire,  without 
proving  inflammable;  whilff  the  ge- 
nuine fanguis  draconis  readily  melts 
and  catches  flame,  and  is  not  a6led 
on  by  watery  liquors.  It  totally 
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diffolvea  in  pure  fpirit,  and  tinges  a 
large  quantity  of  the  menllruum  of 
a deep  red  colour  : it  is  likewife  fa- 
llible in  expreffcd  oils,  and  gives 
them  a red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than 
that  communicated  by  anchufa. 
This  drug,  in  fubilance,  has  no  feri- 
fible  fmell  or  tafte  ; when  diflolved, 
it  difcovers  fame  degree  of  warmth 
and  pungency.  It  is  ufually,  but 
without  foundation,  looked  upon 
as  a gentle  aftringent,  and  fame- 
times  dire&ed  as  fuch  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription  againft  fe- 
Trtinal  gleets,  the  fluor  albus,  ancU 
other  fluxes,  in  thefe  cafes,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  produce  the  general 
effects  of  refinous  bodies,  lightly 
incraffating  the  fluids,  and  fome- 
what  ftrengthening  the  folids.  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  ftyptic  powder 
and  ftrengthening  plafter  [Z.j 

SANICULiE,  feu  Diaperjfcfy 
folia:  SanicuLe  officinal  um  C-  B. 
Saniculic  Euro  pee  a Lin.  Sanicle  ; 
the  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  May. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous 
rough! Ih  tafte:  they  have  long 

been  celebrated  for  fa  native  vir- 
tues, both  internally  and  external- 
ly. Neverthelefs  their  effefts,  in 
any  intention,  are  not  confiderable 
enough  to  gain  them  a place  in  the 
prefent  practice. 

SANT  ALUM  ALBUM. 

White  fa  tinders ; a wood  brought 
from  the  Eaft.  Indies-  in  billets  a- 
bont  the  thicknefs  of  a man's  leg, 
of  a pale  whitiih  colour.  ‘ This 
is  not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  a dif- 
ferent fpecies  from  the  following, 
but  that  part  of  the  yellow  laun- 
ders wood  which  lies  next  the  bark.* 
Graateft  part  of  it,  as  met  with  in 
the  fhops,  has  no  fmell  or  tafte,  nor 
*ny  fenfible  quality  that  can  re- 


commend it  to  the  notice  of  the 
phyfician. 

SANTALUM  CITRINUM : 

Santalum  album  Lin.  j Yellow 
launders ; a pale  yellowifh  wood 
brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  a 
pleafant  fmell,  and  a bitterilh  aro- 
matic tafte,  accompanied  with  an 
agreeable  kind  of  pungency.  This 
elegant  wood  might  undoubtedly 
be  applied  to  valuable  medical 
purpofes,  though  at  prefent  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of.  Diftilled 
with  water,  it  yields  a fragrant 
effential  oil,  which  thickens  in  the 
cold  into  the  confiftence  of  a bal- 
fam.  Digefted  in  pure  fpirit,  it 
imparts  a rich  yellow  tinfture ; 
which  being  committed  to  diftilla- 
tion,  the  fpirit  arifes  without  bring- 
ing over  any  thing  confiderable  of 
the  flavour  of  the  faunders.  The 
refiduum  contains  the  virtues  of  fix 
times  its  weight  of  the  wood. 
Hoffman  looks  upon  this  extra&  as 
a medicine  of  fimilar  virtues  to  am- 
bergris ; and  recommends  it  as  an 
excellent  reftorative  in  great  debi- 
lities. 

SANTALUM  RUB  RUM:  Pte- 
rocarpus  fantolinui  Lin.  [Z.  Jj.J 
Red  faunders  ; a wood  brought 
from  the  Eaft  Indies  in  large  bil- 
lets, of  a compaft  texture,  a dull 
red,  almoft  blackifh  colour  on  the 
outlide,  and  a deep  brighter  red 
within.  This  wood  has  no  mani- 
feft  fmell,  and  little  or  no  tafte. 

It  has  been  commended  as  a mild 
aftringent,  and  a corroborant  of 
the  nervous  fyftem ; hut  thefe  are 
qualities  that  belong  only  to  the 
yellow  fort 

The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun- 
ders is  as  a colouring  drug;  in 
which  intention  it  is  employed  in 
the  balfamum  Locatelli  [/,.]  and 
fpiritus  tavendula  compoftuj  [Z.  A.  J 
It  communicates  a deep  red  to  rec- 
tified 
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tified  fpirit;  blit  gives  no  tinge  to 
aqueous  liquors  : a {mail  quantity 
of  the  refin,  extra&ed  by  means  of 
fpirit,  tinges  a large  one  of  fre/h 
fpirit,  of  an  elegant  blood  red. 
There  is  fcarce  any  oil,  that  of  la- 
vender excepted,  to  which  it  com- 
municates its  colour.  GeofFroy 
and  others  take  notice,  that  the 
Brazil  woods  are  fometimes  fub- 
ftituted  to  red  founders  ; and  the 
College  of  Bruffels  are  in  dcfubt 
whether  all  that  is  fold  among 
them  for  founders,  is  not  really  a 
wood  of  that  kind.  According  to 
the  account  which  they  have  gi- 
ven, their  founders  is  certainly  the 
Brazil  wood  ; the  diftinguifhing 
character  of  which  is,  that  it  im- 
parts its  colour  to  common  water. 

S ANTON  FCUM  : Artemifta 
fantonicuvt\_E.~\  Worm-feed;  the 
produce  of  a plant  of  the  worm- 
wood or  mugwort  kind,  growing  in 
the  Levant. 

It  is  a fmall,  light,  chaffy  feed; 
compofed  as  it  were  of  a number 
of  thin  membranous  coats,  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  an  unpleafant 
fmell,  and  a very  bitter  talle. 
Thefe  feeds  are  celebrated  for  an- 
thelmintic virtues  (which  they  have 
in  common  with  other  bitters);  and 
are  fometimes  taken  in  this  inten- 
tion, either  along  with  melaffes,  or 
candied  with  fugar  : their  unplea- 
fant tafte  renders  the  form  of  a 
powder  or  deco&ion  inconvenient. 
'They  arc  not  very  often  met  with 
genuine  in  the  (hops. 

SAPO  DURUS  [Z.]  : Sofia 
albus  Hi/fianicus  White  Spa- 

fiifh  foap. 

SAPO  MOLLIS  [£.]  : Com* 
mon  foft  foap. 

SAPO  NIGER,  feu  Melanof- 
megma  c Black  foft  foap. 
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Soap  is  compofed  of  etfpreffed 
vegetable  oils  or  animal  fats,  uni- 
ted with  alkaline  lixivia.  The  firffc 
fort,  or  white  hard-foap,  is  made 
with  the  finer  kinds  of  oil  olive  ; 
the  common  foft  fort  with  ebarfer 
oils,  fat,  tallow*  or  a mixture  of  all 
thefe ; and  the  black  (as  is  faid) 
with  train-oil.  . 

The  purer  hard  foap  is  the  only 
fort  intended  for  internal  ufe.  This, 
triturated  with  oily  or  refinous  mat- 
ters, renders  them  foluble  in  water, 
and  hence  becomes  an  ufeful  ingre- 
dient in  pills  compofed  of  refins, 
promoting  their  diffolution  in  the 
Itomach,  and  union  with  the  ani- 
mal-fluids, though  gum  is  certainly 
preferable.  Boerhaave  was  a great 
admirer  of  foap  ; and  in  his  private 
practice  feldom  preferibed  any  re- 
finous pills  without  it,  unlef^  where 
an  alkalefcent  or  putrid  ilate  of 
the  juices  forbad  its  ufei.  From 
the  fame  quality,  foap  likewife 
feems  well  fitted  for  diffolving  fuch 
oily  or  un&uous  matters  as  it  may 
meet  with  in  the  body*  attenuating 
vifeid  juices,  opening  obftru&ions 
of  the  vifeera,  and  deterging  all 
the  veifelsit  paffes  through.'  It  has 
likewife  been  fuppofed  a powerful 
menftruum  for  the  human  calcu- 
lus ; and  a folution  of  it  in  lime- 
water,  as  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
diffolvents  that  can  be  taken  with 
fafety  into  the  ftomach.  The  vir- 
tue of  this  compofition  has  been 
thought  confiderhbly  greater  than 
the  aggregate  of  the  diffolving 
powers  of  the  foap  and  lime-water 
when  unmixed.  See  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Ejfayt . 

The  foft  foaps  are  more  pene- 
trating and  acrimonious  than  the 
hard.  The  only  medical  ufe  of  thefe 
is  for  fortie  external  pUrpofes, 

Hard  foap  gives  name  to  an 
Officinal  plafter  QL.  liniment 

[Z,.]*  and  balfam  [Z?.]  : it  is  joined 
to  opium,  to  render  it  more  readily 
P 2 fo- 
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foluble  in  the  ftomach,  in  the  pilule 
japonace.e  |_L.].  Soft  foap  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  milder  common 
caultic  [ L.] 

SAPONARIJE  folia,  radix  : Sa- 
ponaria  majoris  Levis  C.  B.  Sapo- 
naria  officinalis  Lin . Soapwort,  or 
bruifewort ; the  herb  and  root. 

This  grows  wild,  though  not 
very  common,  in  low  wet  places, 
and  by  the  Tides  of  running  waters  ; 
a double-flowered  fort  is  frequent 
in  our  gardens.  I he  leaves  have  a 
bitter,  not  agreeable  talte  ; agita- 
ted with  water  they  raife  a fapona- 
ccous  froth,  which  is  faid  to  have 
nearly  the  fame  effeas  with  folu- 
tions  of  foap  itfelf,  in  taking  out 
fpots  from  cloaths,  and  the  like, 
i he  roots  talte  fweetifh  and  fome- 
what  pungent,  and  have  a light 
fmell  like  thole  of  liquorice  : di- 
gelted  in  rectified  fpirit,  thev  yield 
;i  ftrong  tinaure,  which  lofes  no- 
thing of  its  talte  or  flavour  in  being 
infpilTated  to  the  conliftencc  of  an 
extradt.  This  elegant  root  has  not 
come  much  into  pradtice  among  us, 
though  it  promifes  from  its  fenlible 
qualities  to  be  a medicine  of  confi- 
derable  utility.  It  is  greatly  efteem- 
cd  by  the  German  phyficians  as  an 
aperient,  corroborant,  and  fudori- 
fic  ; and  preferred  by  the  College 
of  Wirtembevg,  Stahl,  Neumann, 
and  others,  to  iarfaparilla. 

SARCOCOLLA  [L.];  a 

concrete  juice,  brought  from  Perfia 
and  Arabia  in  fmall,  wlutifli,  yel- 
low grains,  with  a few  of  a red- 
dilli,  and  fometimes  of  a deep  red 
colour,  mixed  with  them  ; the 
whiteft  tears  arc  preferred,  as  be- 
ing the  frefheft.  Its  tafte  is  bitter, 
accompanied  with  a dull  kind  pf 
Iweetnefs.  This  drug  diflolves  in 
watery  liquors,  and  appears  to  be 
chiefly  of  the  gummy  kind,  with  a 
/mail  admixture  of  refmous  matter. 


It  is  principally  celebrated  for  con- 
glutinating  wounds  and  ulcers 
(whence  its  name  rapr-mow*,  fiefi- 
glue),  a quality  which  neither  this 
nor  any  other  drug  has  a juft  title 
to.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  />«/- 
vis  s ccruJJ'a  cornpofitui  [Z.j 

SARSAPARILLA  radix  - 

Smilacis farfaparillv  Lin.  [ L.  E.  1 
A root  brought  from  the  Spanifh 
Weft  Indies.  It  conflfts  of  a great 
number  of  long  firings  hanging 
from  one  head  : the  long  roots  (the 
only  part  made  ufe  of)  are  about: 
the  threknefs  of  a goofe-quiil,  or 
thicker,  flexible,  compofed  of  fibres 
running  their  whole  length,  fo  that 
they  may  be  ftript  into  pieces  from, 
one  end  to  the  other.  They  have 
a glutinous,  bitterifli,  not  ungrate- 
ful tafle,  and  no  fine'll.  This  root 
was  frrft  brought  into  Europe  by 
the  Spaniards,  about  the  year  1563, 
with  the  character  of  a fpeciiic  for 
the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  which 
made  its  appearance  a little  before 
that  time,  and  likewife  of  feveral 
obftinate  chronic  diforders.  What- 
ever good  effeas  it  might  have  pro- 
duced in  the  warmer  climates,  it 
proved  imfuccefsful  in  this;  info- 
much,  that  many  have  denied  it  to 
have  any  virtue  at  all.  It  appears, 
however,  from  experience,  that 
though  greatly  unequal  to  the  cha- 
rafter  which  it  bore  at  firlf,  it  is  in.  j 
fome  cafes  of  coniiderable  ufe  as  a 
fudorific,  where  more  acrid  medi- 
cines are  improper.  The  belt  pre- 
parations arc,  a dteeffibo  and  ex- 
ti.icl  made  with  water  ; a deco£lioi> 
of  half  an  ounce  of  the  root,  or  a 
dram  of  the  extract,  which  is  equi- 
valent thereto,  may  be  taken  for  z 
dofe. 

SASSAFRADIS  radix,  %- 

mm  ejufque  cortex  : Lauri  faffiafra- 

dis  Lin.  Saftafras;  its  'wood  and 
bark  [£.],  and  root  [£.] 

Saf- 
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Saffafras  is  brought  to  ns  in  long 
ftraight  pieces,  very  light,  ami  of 
a fpongy  texture,  covered  with  a 
rough  fungous  bark  ; outwardly  of 
an  afli  c dour,  inwardly  of  the  co- 
lour of  rulty  iron.  It  has  a fra- 
grant fmell,  and  a fweetiih  aroma- 
tic fubacrid  take  : the  bark  takes 
much  itronger  than  any  other  part; 
and  the  fmall  twigs  itronger  than 
the  large  pieces.  As  to  the  virtues 
of  this  root,  it  is  a warm  aperient 
and  corroborant  ; and  frequently 
employed  with  good  fuccefs  for  pu- 
rifying and  fweetening  the  blood 
and  juices.  For  thefe  purpofes  in  ■ 
fufions  made  from  the  rafped  root 
or  bark,  may  he  drank  as  tea.  In 
fome  conhitutions,  thefe  liquors,  by 
their  fragrance,  are  apt,  on  firit  ta- 
king them,  to  affedl  the  head : in 
fuch  cafes  they  may  be  advantage- 
ouily  freed  from  their  flavour  by 
boiling.  A decodlion  of  faffafras, 
boiled  down  to  the  confidence  of 
an  extradi,  proves  Amply  bitteriih 
and  fubaftringent.  Hoffman  af- 
fures  us,  that  he  has  frequently  gi- 
ven this  extradi  to  the  quantity  of  a 
fcruple  at  a time,  with  remarkable 
fuccefs,  for  ilrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vifeera  in  cachexies  ; as  alfo 
in  the  decline  of  intermittent  fevers, 
and  in  hypochondriacal  fpafms.  Saf- 
fafras  yields,  in  diflillation,  an  ex- 
tremely fragrant  oil ^ of  a penetra- 
ting pungent  tafte,  fo  ponderous 
(notwithllanding  the  lightnefs  of 
the  drug  itfelf)  as  to  fink  in  water. 
Kedtifled  fpirit  extradls  the  wholb 
talle  and  fmell  of  faffaftas,  and  ele- 
vates nothing  in  evaporation:  hence 
the  fpirifcuous  extradi  proves  the 
mod  elegant  and  efficacious  prepa- 
ration, as  containing  the  virtue  of 
the  root  entire. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
faffafras  is  the  effential  oil  \_L.  E.  j. 
The  faffafras  itfelf  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  decodlion  of  the  woods  [£.] 
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and  thecompound  lime-waters  [/„.]- 
and  the  oil  in  the  elixir  guaiaci- 
num  [£.] 

SA1  U RE  I/E  folia:  Suture; a 
hortevfis,  five  cunil.t  fativ.r,  Ptmii 

C.B.  Satureice  hortenfu  Lin.  Sum- 
mer favory ; the  leaves. 

This  herb  is  vaifed  annually  in 
gardens  for  culinary  purpofes.  It 
is  a very  pungent  warm  aromatic  .* 
and  affords  iu  diiiillation  with  wa- 
ter a fubtile  effential  oil,  of  a pene- 
trating fmell,  and  very  hot  acrid 
tafte.  It  yields  little  of  its  virtues 
by  infulion  to  aqueous  liquors ; 
redlilied  fpirit  extradls  the  whole 
of  its  take  and  fmell,  and  elevates 
nothing  in  diiiillation. 

SATYR  1 1 MARIS  radix:  Or - 
chid  is  tnorionis  viaris  foliis  maculatir 
C.B.  Orckidis  mafculx  Lin.  Or- 
chis ; the  root  [is.jj 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  fliady 
places  and  moid  meadows : each 
plant  has  two  oval  roots,  of  a vvhi- 
tifli  colour,  a vifeid  fweetifli  tafte, 
and  a faint  unpleafant  fmell.  They 
abound  with  a glutinous  flimy  juice. 
With  regard  to  their  virtues,  like 
other  mucilaginous  vegetables,  they 
thicken  the  thin  ferous  humours, 
and  defend  the  folids  from  their 
acrimony : they  have  alfo  been  ce- 
lebrated, though  on  no  very  good 
foundation,  for  analeptic  and  aphro- 
diiiac  virtues;  and  frequently  made 
ufe  of  in  thefe  intentions. 

SALEP,  a celebrated  reft.ora- 
tive  among  the  Turks,  is  probably 
the  prepared  root  of  certain  plants 
of  the  orchis  kind.  This  drug,  as 
fometimes  brought  to  us,  is  in  oval 
pieces,  of  a yellowifh  white  colour, 
fomewhat  clear  and  pellucid,  very 
hard,  and  almoft  horny,  of  little  or 
no  fmell,  and  tailing  like  gum  tra- 
gacanth.  Satyrion  root,  boiled  in 
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water,  freed  from  the  fkin,  and  af- 
terwards fufpended  in  the  air  to  dry, 
gains  exactly  the  fame  appearance  : 
the  roots  thus  prepared,  diffolve  in 
boiling  water  into  a mucilage. 
Geoffroy,  who  firft  communicated 
this  preparation  of  orchis,  recom- 
mends it  in  confumptions,  in  bilious 
dyfcnteries,  and  diforders  of  the 
bread,  proceeding  from  an  acrimony 
of  the  juices. 

SAXIFRAGE  ALBjE  folia, 

radix  : Saxifr agx  alba  radice  gra- 
itulofa  jf.  B.  Saxifraga  granulata 
Bit!’  White-flowered  laxifrage ; 
the  leaves  and  roots,  which  laft  are 
improperly  called  (from  their  con- 
fiding of  little  grains)  fends. 

SAXIFRAGE  VULGARIS 

folia  femen  ; Sefelis  pratenfis  nofra- 
tis  Raii.  Peucedani  flai  Lin. 
Meadow  faxifrage  ; the  leaves  and 
feeds. 

Thefe  herbs  grow  wild,  the  firft 
in  dry  fandy  grounds,  the  fecond  in 
fields  and  meadows.  The  firft  is  not 
very  common,  and  hence  its  leaves 
and  roots  have  been  generally  fup- 
plied  by  the  leaves  and  feeds  of  the 
fecond.  Neither  of  them  is  at  pre- 
sent in  much  efteem,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  aperient,  diuretic,  and  li- 
thontriptic  virtues  formerly  attri- 
buted to  them. 

SC  A BI O S JE  folia : Scalioft 

major  is  communioris  hirfuta , folio  la- 
ciniato  Raii.  Scabious ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a rough  hairy  plant, 
growing  wild  in  pafture-grounds ; 
of  a naufeous  bitterifh  talle.  It 
ftands  recommended  as  an  aperient, 
fudorific,  and  expectorant ; but  the 
prefent  pra&ice  has  little  depend- 
ence on  it. 

SC  AMMONIUM  guntn rj  ref- 

*4  [X.  E.~]  Soammony  ; a cop 
Crete  juice,  c^tiaCted  from  the 


roots  of  a large  climbing  plant 
(convolvulus  f ammonia  Lin.)  grow- 
ing in  the  Afiatic  Turky.  The 
belt  comes  from  Aleppo,  in  light 
fpongy  mafleB,  eafily  friable,  of  a 
fliining  afli  colour  verging  to  black; 
when  powdered,  of  a light  grey  or 
whitifli  colour.  An  inferior  fort  is 
brought  from  Smyrna  in  more  com- 
pact ponderous  pieces,  of  a darker 
colour,  and  full  of  fand  and  other 
impurities.  This  juice  is  chiefly 
of  the  refinous  kind  : rectified  fpi- 
rit  diffolves  five  ounces  out  of  fix, 
the  remainder  is  a mucilaginous 
fubftance  mixed  with  drofs  : proof 
fpirit  totally  diffolves  it,  the  impu- 
rities only  being  left.  It  has  a 
faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and  a bit- 
terifh, fomewhat  acrimonious  tafte. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and 
ftrong  purgative.  Some  have  con- 
demned it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fun- 
dry  ill  qualities  to  its  charge  ; the 
principal  of  which  is,  that  its  ope- 
ration is  uncertain,  a full  dofe  pro- 
ving femetimes  ineffectual,  whillt  at 
others  a much  fmaller  one  occafions 
dangerous  hypercatharfes.  This  dif- 
ference however  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  different  circumftances  of  the 
patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality, 
or  irregularity  of  operation,  of  the 
medicine : where  the  inteftines  are 
lined  with  an  exceflive  load  of  mu- 
cus, the  fcammony  paffes  through, 
without  exerting  itfelf  upon  them  ; 
where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient, 
a fmail  dofe  of  this  or  any  other  re- 
finous cathartic,  irritates  and  in- 
flames. Many  have  endeavoured  ta 
abate  the  force  of  this  drug,  and 
CorreCt  its  imaginary  virulence,  by 
expofing  it  to  the  fume  of  fulphur, 
dillolving  it  iq  acid  juices,  and  the 
like  ! but  this  could  do  no  more 
than  deftroy  as  it  were  a part  of 
the  medicine,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  reft  Scammony 
in  fubftance,  judicioufly  managed, 
ftands  not  in  need  of  any  corrector  : 
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if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with 
almonds,  as  we  have  formerly  re- 
commended for  other  refinous  pur- 
gatives, it  becomes  fufficiently  fafe 
and  mild  in  operation.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  conveniently  diffolvtd,  by 
trituration,  in  a ftrong  deco&ion 
of  liquorice,  and  then  poured  off 
from  the  feces  : the  college  of  Wir- 
temberg  allures  us,  that  by  this 
treatment  it  becomes  mildly  pur- 
gative, without  being  attended  with 
gripes,  or  other  inconveniencies ; 
and  that  it  likwife  proves  inoffen- 
five  to  the  palate.  The  common 
dofe  of  fcammony  is  from  three  to 
twelve  grains. 

Scaminony  gives  name  to  an  offi- 
cinal compound  powder  and  elec- 
tary [Z,.]  ; and  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  fenna,  the 
cathartic  extract,  the  coloquintida 
pills,  mercurial  pills  [Z,.J 

SC HCENANTH US,  vide  Jun- 

CUS  ODORATUS. 

SCILLiE  radix  : S cilia  r a dice 
alba  C.  B.  vel  Scilla  vulgaris  radice 
rubra  C.  B.  Scilla  maritima  Lin. 
The  fquiil,  or  fea-onion  ; its  root 

m 

This  is  a fort  of  onion,  growing 
fpontaneoufly  upon  dry  fandy  fhores 
in  Spain  and  the  Levant,  fiom 
whence  the  root  is  annually  brought 
into  Europe.  It  Ihould  be  chofen 
plump,  found,  frefh,  and  full  of  a 
clammy  juice : fome  have  prefer- 
red the  red  fort,  others  the  white, 
though  neither  deferves  the  prefe- 
rence to  the  other;  the  only  diffe- 
rence perceivable  betwixt  them,  is 
that  of  the  colour ; and  hence  the 
college  allow  both  to  be  ufed  pro- 
mifeuoufly.  This  root  is  to  the 
tafte  very  naufeous,  intenfely  bitter, 
and  acrimonious : much  handled, 
it  cxulcerates  the  {kin  With  regard 
to  its  medical  virtues,  it  powerfully 
Simulates  the  folids,  and  attenuates 


vifeid  juices  ; and  by  thefe  qualities 
promotes  expe&oration,  urine,  and 
(if  the  patient  is  kept  warm)  fweat  : 
if  the  dofe  is  considerable,  it  proves 
emetic,  and  fometimes  purgative. 
The  principal  ufe  of  this  medicine 
is  where  the  primae  vise  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are 
oppreffed  by  tenacious  phlegm.  Dr 
Wagner  (in  his  clinical obfervations) 
recommends  it  given  along  with 
nitre,  in  hydropical  fwellings,  and 
in  the  nephritis  ; and  mentions  fe- 
veral  cures  which  he  performed,  by 
giving  from  four  to  ten  grains  of 
the  powder  for  a dofe,  mixed  with 
a double  quantity  of  nitte  : he  fays* 
that  thus  managed,  it  almoft  always 
operates  as  a diuretic,  though  fome- 
times it  vomits  or  purges.  la 
dropfy,  dried  fquills  is  often  com- 
bined with  mercury.  The  moll 
commodious  form  for  the  taking 
of  fquills,  unlefs  when  defigned 
as  an  emetic,  is  that  of  a bolus  or 
pill : liquid  forms  are  to  molt  people 
too  offenfive,  though  thefe  may  be 
rendered  lefs  difagrceable  both  to 
the  palate  and  ftomach  by  the  addi- 
tion of  aromatic  diililled  waters. 
This  root  yields  the  whole  of  its 
virtues,  both  to  aqueous  and  vinous 
menffrua,  and  likewife  to  vegetable 
acids.  Its  officinal  preparations  are, 
baked  fquills  [Z.  ] and  the  baked 
fquills  made  into  troches  [L.]  de- 
figned as  an  ingredient  in  theriaca 
[Z,..]  ; dried  fquills  [£.],  a fyrup 
and  vinegar  [E. 3,  an  oxymel  [Z..J, 
and  pills  [£.] 


SCINCORUM  ventres  \_L.~} 
The  belly  of  the  {kink  ; a kind  of 
fmall  lizard,  brought  dry  from 
Egypt.  It  {lands  recommended  as  a 
great  rettorative  : whatever  virtues 
it  may  have  as  ufed  frefh  by  the 
Egyptians,  it  has  none  as  it  comes 
to  us,  and  ferves  to  ufelefsly  in- 
crease the  articles  of  the  mithri- 
date. 

P 4.  SCLA- 
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sSCLAREA,  vide  -Horminl”'?. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM, vide  Lin- 
gua CERVINA. 

SCO  R DII  folia  : Ckamtedryos 
paluflris  canefcentis  Tourn.  ‘Teucrii 
fcordii  Lin.  Water-germander  ; the 
leaves  [Z  E.~] 

This  is  a fmall,  fomewhat  hairy 
plant,  growing  wild  in  fume  parts 
of  England,  though  not  very  com- 
mon ; the  {hops  are  generally  fup- 
plied  from  gardens.  It  has  a bitter 
tafte,  and  a ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell.  Scordium  is  of  no  great 
efteem  in  the  prefent  piattice,  not- 
withftanding  the  deobftruent,  diu- 
retic, and  fudoriiic  virtues  which  it 
was  formerly  celebrated  for.  It  en- 
ters the  'mithridate,  theriaca,  and 
cataplafm  of  cummin  feed  [Z.J  ; 
and  gives  name  to  two  compound 
powders,  and  an  eledtary  [Z. 3 tho’ 
not  the  moll  valuable  of  their  in- 
gredients. 

SCOR.ZONER.iE  radix;  Scor- 
zonira  latifolia  finuata  C B.  Scor- 
zoreree  Ilifpanica  Lin.  Viper's  grafs  ; 
the  root. 

Scorzoncra  is  met  with  only  in 
gardens.  The  roots  abound  with 
a milky  juice,  of  a bitterifh  fub- 
acrid  tafte  ; and  hence  may  be  of 
fome  fervice,  for  ftrenthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifeera,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretions.  They  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  alcxiphar- 
macs,  and  for  throwing  out  the 
mcafles  and  fmall-pox ; but  have  now 
almoft  entirely  loft  their  character. 

SCROPHULARLEVULGA- 

RIS  fdia,  radix;  Scrop'  ularia  no- 
dria  feet  id  & C.  B.  Scrophnlaria  no - 
dofa  Lin.  Fig  wort  ; the  leaves 
and  root. 

This  herb  grows  wild  in  woods 
anrd  hedges  : the  roots  are  of  a 
white  colour,  full  of  little  knobs  or 


protuberances  on  the  furface : this 
appearance  gained  it  formerly  fome 
repute  again!!  fcrophulobs.difordera 
and  the  piles;  and  from  hence  it 
received  its  name  : but  modern  prac- 
titioners expect  no  fuch  virtues  from 
it.  It  has  a faiut  unpleafent  fmell, 
and  a fomewhat  bitter  difagreeable 
tafte. 

SC RO PIT ITL A RliE  AQUA- 
TIC Zi  MAJOR  IS  folia : Scro- 
phularia  maxima  radice.  .6 hr  of  a f.  B. 
Scrophularia  aquatua  Lin.  Greater 
water-ngwort  ; the  leaves. 

Thi6  is  a large  plant,  met  with 
chiefly  on  the  fides  of.  rivers.  The 
leaves  have  a hitter  tall e,  and  an 
ungrateful  fmell:  they  are  princi- 
pally celebrated,  though  on  no  very 
good  grounds,  as  a ootredlor  of  fen- 
na.  See  the  article  Senna. 

SEBESTEN  : Mixa fixe  Sehefien 
jf.  B.  A fort  of  plum,  brought 
half  dried  from  the  Eaft  Indies:  it 
is  the  fruit  of  the  Cordia  myxa  Lin. 
and  is  of  a dark  or  blackiftl  brown 
colour,  with  whitiftr  or  afh-coloured 
cups  ; the  flefli  (licks  clofe  to  the 
done,  which  contains  fometimes 
one  and  fometimes  two  kernels. 
This  fruit  has  a fweet,  very  gluti- 
nous tafte  : and  hence  has  been  em- 
ployed for  foftehing  acrimonious 
humours,  in  fome  kinds  of  hoarfe- 
nels,  and  in  coughs  from  thin  (harp 
dtfluxions  : at  prefent  it  is  not  often 
met  with  in  the  (hops. 

SECALI  femina  : Sec  alt  hyberni 
vel  majoris  C.  B Stca/i  cerealij  Lin. 
Rye  ; the  feeds. 

Thefe  are  little  regarded  as  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica  : as 
food,  they  are  accounted  more  de- 
tergent than  moll  other  kinds  of 
grain. 

NEDI  MAJORIS,  feu Stmpervbvi 
tyttjvriff  folia  ; lied;  majoris  vulgar  s 
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C.  B.  Sempervivi  tetter  urn  Lin. 
Greater  houie-leek  ; the  leaves 

This  is  a low  fltlhy  leaved  plant 
growing  on  old  walls,  and  on  the 
tops  of  houfes.  It  (lands  recom- 
mended a$  a cooler,  though  its  ien- 
fihle  qualities  difeover  no  great  foun- 
dation for  any  virtue  of  this  kind  : 
the  talle  is  herbaceous,  with  a flight 
degree  of  pungency.  It  is  remark-, 
able  of  this  plant,  that  its  juice  pu- 
rified by  filtration,  (when  it  appears 
of  a dilute  yellowifii  colour)  up*bn 
the  admixture  ot  an  equal  quantity 
of  reftiiied  fpirit  of  wine,  forms  a 
beautiful  white,  light  coagulum, 
like  the  finer  kinds  of  pomatum  : 
this  proves  extremely  volatile  ; freed 
from  the  aqueous  phlegm,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  it  in  a very  little 
time  totally  exhales-  From  hence 
it  is  concluded  (in  the  medieor.  Si- 
lefiac.  fatyrae)  that  houfe-leek  con- 
tains a volatile  alkaline  fait : but 
there  are  many  fubflances  hefides 
thefe  fidts  which  coagulate  with 
fpirit  of  wine. 

SEMPERV1VUM,  vide  Se* 

DUM. 

SENECIO,  vide  Erigerum. 

SENEKA  [£.]  Senecka,  rattle- 
fnake  root  ; the  root  of  the  pvlyqala 
fenega  Lin  which  grows  fpontane- 
oufly  in  Virginia,  and  bears  the 
winters  of  our  own  climate.  This 
root  is  -ufually  about  the  thickneis 
of  the  little  finger,  varioufiy  bent 
and  contorted,  and  appears  as  if 
compofed  of  joints,  whence  it  is 
fuppofed  to  reiemble  the  tail  of  the 
animal  whole  name  it  hears  : a kind 
of  membranous  margin  tuns  on  each 
fide,  the  whole  length  of  the  root. 
Its  taite  is  at  firft  acid,  afterwards 
very  hot  and  pungent. 

This  root  is  not  at  prefent  much 
known  in  the  fhops.  The  Senegaro 
Indians  arc  faid  to  prevent  the  fa- 


tal effects  which  follow  from  the 
bite  of  the  rattle-fnakexby  giving  it 
internally,  and  by  applying  it  exter- 
nally to  the  wound,  it  has  been 
(Irougly  recommended  in  plturifies, 
peripneumonies,  and  other  inflam- 
matory diftempers  ; in  thefe  cafes, 
Lemery,  du  Hamel,  and  Jufiieu, 
experienced  its  good  fuccefs  (fee 
the  French  memoirs  for  the  years 
1738,  1739)  Its  more  immediate 
effects  are  thofe  of  a diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  cathaitic  ; fdmetimes 
it  proves  emetic  : the  two  laft  ope- 
rations may  be  occafionally  pre- 
vented, by  giving  the  root  in  fmall 
dofes,  along  with  aromatic  fimple 
waters,  as  that  of  cinnamon.  The 
ufual  dofe  of  the  powder  is  thirty 
grains  or  more. 

Some  have  likewife  employed 
this  root  in  hydropic  calcs,  and  not 
without  fuccefs ; Bouvart  (in  the 
memoirs  above  mentioned,  1744,) 
relates  examples  of  its  occafioning 
a plentiful  evacuation  by  (lool, urine, 
and  perfpiration ; and  by  this  means 
removing  the  difeafe,  after  the  com- 
mon diuretics  and  hydragogue9  had 
failed  : where  this  medicine  operates 
as  a cathartic,  it  generally  proves 
fuccefsful : if  it  a£ls  by  liquefying 
the  blood  and  juices,  without  occa- 
fioning  a due  difeharge,  it  (hould  ei- 
ther be  abllained  from,  or  affided 
by  proper  additions. 

SENN/E,  folia  : Senna’  Alex- 
andrinefoliis  acutis  C.  B.  CaJJta Jen- 
na Lin.  Senna  ; the  leaves.  \_L.E.'] 

'I  his  is  a fiirubby  plant  cultivated 
in  Perfia,  Syria,  and  Arabia  ; from 
whence  they  are  brought,  dried  and 
picked  from  the  (talks,  to  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt ; and  thence  im- 
ported into  Europe.  They  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  (harp  pointed  at 
the  ends,  about  a quarter  of  an  ineh 
broad,  and  not  a full  inch  in  length, 
of  a lively  yellowifii  green  colour, 
a faint  not  very  difagrecable  fmcll. 
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and  a fubacrid,  bitterilh,  naufeous 
talle.  Some  inferior  forts  are  brought 
from  Tripoli  and  other  places  ; thcfc 
may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  by  their 
being  either  narrower,  longer,  and 
lharper  pointed;  or  larger,  broader, 
and  round  pointed,  with  fmall  pro- 
minent veins  ; or  large  and  obtule, 
of  a frelh  green  colour,  without  any 
yellow  call. 

Senna  is  a very  ufeful  cathartic, 
operating  mildly,  and  yet  effedlu- 
ally  : and,  if  judicioully  dofed  and 
managed,  rarely  occafioning  the  ill 
confequences  which  too  frequently 
follow  the  exhibition  of  the  ftronger 
purges.  The  only  inconveniences 
complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its 
being  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  naufe- 
ous flavour.  The  griping  quality 
depends  upon  a refinous  fubilance, 
which,  like  the  other  bodies  of  this 
.clafs,  is  naturally  difpofed  to  ad- 
here to  the  coats  of  the  intellines. 
The  more  this  refin  is  divided  by 
£uch  matters  as  take  off  its  tenacity, 
the  iefs  adhefive,  and  confequently 
the  lefs  irritating  and  griping  it  will 
prove ; and  the  lefs  it  is  divided, 
the  more  griping  : hence  fenna  given 
by  itfelf,  or  infufions  made  in  a very 
fmall  quantity  of  fluid,  gripe  feverely, 
aad  purge  lefs  than  when  diluted  by 
a large  portion  of  fuitable  men- 
ilruum,  or  divided  by  mixing  the 
infufion  with  oily  einullions.  The 
ill  flavour  of  this  drug  is  faid  to  be 
abated  by  the  greater  waterrfigwort : 
but  we  cannot  conceive  that  this 
plant,  whole  fmell  is  manifellly  fetid 
and  its  taile  naufeous  and  bitter, 
can  at  all  improve  thofe  of  fenna : 
others  recommend bohea-tea,  though 
neither  has  this  any  confiderable  ef- 
feft.  The  fmell  of  fenna  refidcs  in 
its  more  volatile  parts,  and  may  be 
difeharged  by  lightly  boiling  infu- 
fjons  of  it  made  in  water : the  li- 
quor thus  freed  froni  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  fenna,  may  be  eafily 
rendered  grateful  to  the  talle,  by 


the  addition  of  any  proper  aromatic 
tin&ure  or  diltilled  water.  The  col- 
leges, both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, have  given  feveral  very  ele- 
gant infufion9  of  this  drug  (which 
may  be  feen  in  Part  III.)  as  alfo 
fpirituous  tindtures  [Z-  £.],  com- 
pound powders  £Z.]  The  dofe  of 
fenna  in  fubilance,  is  from  a fcruple 
to  a dram ; in  infufion,  from  one  to 
three  or  four  drams. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  reje& 
the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  fenna  as 
of  little  or  no  ufe  : Geoffroy  how- 
ever obferves,  that  they  are  not 
much  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the  leaves 
themfelves.  The  pods,  or  feed- 
veflels,  met  with  among  the  fenna 
brought  to  us,  are  by  the  college  of 
Bruffels  preferred  to  the  leaves : 
they  are  lefs  apt  to  gripe,  but  pro- 
portionably  lefs  purgative. 

SERI  CUM,  et  folliculi  bombycis  : 
Silk,  and  filk-worms  bags.  Thefe 
are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe  of  for  any 
medicinal  purpofes.  In  their  crude 
ftate  they  are  certainly  very  infigni- 
ficant : though  if  burnt  in  a clofe 
veflel,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
fponge,  they  would  probably  prove 
a medicine  of  flmiiar,  and  perhaps 
of  fuperior  virtue.  They  yield  a 
larger  quantity  of  volatile  fait  than 
anyother  animal  fubilance  I know  of. 

SERPENTARLE  VIRGI- 
NIA NiE  radix'.  Arijlolochia  fer- 
pentaria  Lin.  Virginian  fimkc-root 
[/,.  Z.3  The  root  of  a fpecits  of 
ariftolochia,  growing  inVirginia  and 
Carolina. 

It  is  a fmall,  light,  bufhy  root, 
confifling  of  a number  of  firings 
or  fibres,  matted  together,  ifiuing 
from  one  common  head  ; of  a 
brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
paler  or  yellowifli  within.  It  has 
an  aromatic  fmell,  like  that  of  va- 
lerian, but  more  agreeable  ; and  a 
warm  bitterifh,  pungent  talle.  This 

root 
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root  is  a warm  diaphoretic  and  diu- 
retic : it  has  been  greatly  cele- 
brated as  an  alexipharmac,  and 
eiteemed  one  of  the  principal  reme- 
dies in  malignant  fevers  and  epide- 
mic difeafe3.  Some  recommend  it 
in  cutaneous  affections.  It  is  given 
in  fubftance  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
and  in  infufion  to  a dram  or  two. 
Both  watery  and  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua  extract  its  virtue  by  infufion, 
and  elevate  fome  lhare  of  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  : along  with  the 
water  a fmall  portion  of  effential 
oil  arifes.  A fpirituous  tinfture 
[A  E.~]  is  direCted  as  an  officinal : 
it  enters  alfo  the  cataplafm  of  cum- 
min feed  [Z.] 

SE  R PY  LL I fummitates  fiorentes  : 
Serpilli  vulgaris  vnnoris  C.  B.  Thy- 
mi  for pilli  Lin.  Mother  of  thyme  ; 
the  flowering  tops  [is.] 

This  is  a fmall  creeping  plant, 
common  on  heaths  and  dry  patlure 
grounds.  Its  tafte,  fmell,  and  me- 
dical virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
thyme,  but  weaker. 

SESAMI  fonten:  Digitalis  ori- 
entalis  Jefamum  difla:  Tourn.  Sefapii 
orientals  Lin.  The  feeds  called  Oily 
Purging  Grain. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
eailern  countries,  from  whence  the 
feeds  are  brought  to  us.  They 
very  properly  deferve  the  name  of 
cr/y,  as  they  yield  upon  expreffion 
a larger  quantity  of  oil  than  almoft 
any  other  known  vegetable.  The 
appellation  purging,  they  have  no 
title  to;  among  the  Indians,  they 
are  faid  to  be  ufed  as  food. 

SESELIS  VULGARIS  foment 
Ligujlici  quod fofolim  offieiftarum  C.  B. 
Laforpitii ftleris  Lin.  Common  hart- 
wort  : the  feeds  [Z,.] 

SESELISMASSILIENSIS/. 

'men : Sefolis  Majp.lienfss  fcrulx  folio* 


C.  B.  Scfelis  tortuoji  Lin • Italian 
hartwort  ; the  feeds  [ ’Z..] 

Thefe  plants  grow  fpoutaneoufly 
in  the  warmer  climates  ; amongft 
us  they  are  met  with  only  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious.  The  feed9 
and  roots  of  both  forts  have  an 
agreeable  aromatic  fmell  and  tafte  ; 
and  in  this  light  might  be  occa- 
fionally  employed,  though  at  pre- 
fent  they  are  in  difufe,  being  fcarce- 
ly  otherwife  regarded  than  as  the 
feeds  of  the  firft  fort  are  an  ingre- 
dient in  mithridate  and  theriaca. 

SESELI  PRATENSE,  vide 

Saxjfraga  vulgaris. 

SILER  MONTANUM,  vide 
Seseli  vulgare. 

SIMA  ROUBLE  cortex:  Sima- 
roubee  quajjiee  Lin.  Simarouba  ; the 
bark  [is.]  : A bark,  with  pieces  of 
the  wood  adhering  to  it,  brought 
from  Guiana,  in  long  tough  pieces 
of  a pale  yellowifh  colour,  and  a 
pretty  ftrong  bitter  tafte.  Some 
efteem  it  in  dyfenteric  fluxes  : a de- 
coClion  of  half  a dram  is  given  for 
a dofc,  and  repeated  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  hours. 

SIN  A PIS  fsmen  ; Sinapit  albi 
Lin.  White  muftard  feed  [is.]  Si- 
napis  niqri  Lin.  Muftardieed  [Z..] 
The  former  of  thefe  differs  from  the 
latter  only  in  being  fomewhat  lefs 
pungent  [Z,.  is.] 

'I  bis  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  but  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufes  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Muftard,  by  its  acrimony  and  pun- 
gency, ftimulates  the  folids,  and 
attenuates  vifeid  juices  ; and  hence 
ftands  defervedly  recommended  for 
exciting  appetite,  promoting  dige- 
ftion,  increafing  the  fluid  fecretions, 
alfo  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  af- 
fe&ions,  and  for  the  other  purpofes 
of  the  acrid  plants  called  antifeorbu- 
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tic.  ‘Some  recommend  it  in  the  di- 
ieafe  called  nult  eek,  to  which  imelters 
are  fubjedL’  it  imparts  its  tafte  and 
fmell  in  perfe&ion  toaqueousliquors, 
wliilft  re&ifted  fpirit  extracts  ex- 
tremely little  of  either  : the  whole 
of  the  pungency  arifes  with  water 
in  diftillation.  Committed  to  the 
prefs,  it  yields  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  a loft  infipid  oil,  perfectly 
void  of  acrimony  : the  cake  left  after 
the  expreflion  is  more  pungent  than 
the  milliard  was  at  firft.  The  oil  is 
directed  as  an  oftjcinal  [/..j  Thefe 
leedsare  fometimes  employed  exter- 
nally as  a ftimulant  and  a linapifm. 

SISON,  vide  Amomum  vul- 
gar e. 

SMYRNIUM,  vide  Hippose- 

LINUM. 

SOLANI  VULGARIS,  folia ; 

Sclam  hortenjis  feu  vulgaris  f.  B. 
So/atii  nigni  Liu.  Common  night- 
fhade ; the  leaves. 

SOLANI  LETHALIS,  feu 

Belladonna’,  folia  : Solani  nielanoce- 
rafi  C.  B.  Btropa  Belladonna:  Tan. 
Deadly  nightlhade  ; the  leaves  ris.3 

Thefe  plants  grow  wild,  the  firft 
1 n cultivated  grounds,  the  fecund 
in  lhady  watte  ones.  They  have 
botli  been  fuppofed  cooling  and  dif- 
cutient  in  external  applications,,  and 
poifonous  when  taken  internally. 
Date  experience  has  fliown,  that  an 
infufion  of  half  a grain  or  a grain 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  either  may  be 
taken  with  fafety,  and  that  in  many 
cafes  the  dofe  may  be  increafed  by 
degrees  to  live  or  fix  grains ; that 
they  generally  occafion  fome  con- 
liderable  evacuation,  and  fometimes, 
efpeciallv  in  the  larger  of  the  above 
dofes,  alarming  nervous  fymptoms, 
which  however  ceafe  with  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine.  It  has  been 
expedted,  that  a cautious  ufe  of  thefe 


very  adtive  plants  would  afford  re- 
lief iu  fomc  obllinate  diforders  : but 
though  in  fome  inltances  they  pro- 
miftd  great  benefit,  ihegencralevent 
of  thefe  trials  lias  not  been  very  fa- 
vourable. 

SOLA  NUMLIGNOSUM, vide 
Dulcamara. 

SOLDANELLA,  vide  Bras- 

S1CA  MARINA. 

SOPHLE  CHIRURGORUM 

femen  ; Nafiurtii  fylveftris  tenuifim: 
divfi  C.  B.  Sifymbrii  fopbiee  Lin , 
Tluxweed  ; the  feeds. 

This  plant  had  formerly  a great 
character  as  a vulnerary,  and  for 
flopping  fluxes ; but  its  effedts  have 
not  been  confiderable  enough  tocon- 
tinue  it  in  practice. 

SO RB r SYLVESTRIS  cortex 
Sorbt  Jylvejh  ts  foliis  domeftica ? f wilts 
C.  B.  Serb:  aucuparia:.  Wild  fer- 
vice,  or  quicken  tree ; its  bark. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  has  a faint 
unpleafant  fmell,  and  a bitter  tafte 
but  is  not  regarded, 

SPERMACETI  ditfum\_L.E.] 
improperly  fo  called  : An  undtuous 
flaky  fubftance,  of  a fnowy  white- 
nefs,  a foft  buiyraccous  tafte,  with- 
out any  remarkable  fmell ; obtained 
from  the  Pbyfeter  macrocephalus  Lin. 
The  virtues  of  this  concrete  are 
thole  of  a mild  emollient  : it  is  of 
confiderable  ufe  in  pains  and  erolions 
of  the  inteftines,  in  coughs  proceed- 
ing from  thin  lharp  defluxions,  and 
in  general  in  all  cafes  where  the 
lolids  require  to  be  relaxed,  or  acri- 
monious humours  to  be  foftened. 
For  external  purpofes,  it  readily 
diffolvcs  in  oils  ; and  for  internal 
ones,  may  be  united  with  aqueous 
liquors  into  the  form  of  an  cmulfion, 
by  the  mediation  of  almonds,  gums, 
or  yolk  of  an  egg.  Sugar  does  not 
. 3 reft 
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render  it  perfe&Iy  mifcible  with 
water  ; and  alkalis,  which  change 
other  oib  and  fats  into  foap,  have 
little  effeft  upon  fpcrma  ceti.  This 
drug  ought  to  be  kept  very  clofely 
from  the  air  ; otherwife  its  white 
colour  foon  changes  into  a yellow, 
and  its  mild  un£tuous  talle,  into  a 
rancid  and  offenlive  one.  After  it 
has  fufFered  this  difagreeable  altera- 
tion, both  the  colour  and  quality 
may  be  recovered  again  by  fteep- 
ing  it  in  alkaline  liquors,  or  in 
a iufhcient  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine. 

SPICA  VULGARIS,  vide  La- 

VENDULA  ANGUSTIFOLIA. 

SPICA  NARDI,  vide  Nardus 
Indica. 

* SPIGELI/E  radix  : Spigelict 
Marilandicx  Lin . Indian  pink  ; the 
root. 

‘ It  grows  wild  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  North  America.  Some 
order  it  in  dofes  of  ten  or  fifteen 
grains ; and  allege  it  is  apt  to  occa- 
sion nervous  affe&ions  if  given  in 
large  dofes  ; while  others  order  it  in 
dram  dofes,  alleging  that  the  bad 
effects  mentioned  more  readily 
happen  from  fmall  dofes,  as  the 
large  ones  often  purge  or  puke ; 
fome  prefer  the  form  of  infufion. 
A puke  is  generally  premifed  ; and 
its  purgative  effedl  affilted  by  fome 
fuitable  additions.’ 

SPINiE  ALBjE,  feu  Oxyacan- 
thx  vulgarity  floret,  baccie  : Mefpili 
apii  fait  is,  fldveft fit  (fpindfie five  oxya- 
acanth-e  C.  B.  Wlijte-thorn,  or 
hawthorn  ; its  flowers  and  berries. 

The  reputation  which  thefe  for- 
merly had,  in  nephritic  and  calcu- 
lous complaints,  continues  them  in 
molt  catalogues  of  the  Materia  Mc- 
dica,  though  common  practice  has 
long  rejected  them  as  infignificant. 


The  flowers  have  a very  pleafant 
fmell ; the  berries  are  mucilaginous 
and  fweetilh. 

SPINiE  CERVIN/E  baccay 
baccbarurn  fuccus  : Rhamni  cathar- 
tici  C.  B.  et  Lit:.  Buck-thorn  ; 
the  berries  [Z,.],  the  juice  of  the 
berries  [-£.] 

This  tree,  or  bufh,  is  common  in 
hedges : it  flowers  in  June,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  in  September  or  the 
beginning  of  Odfober.  In  our 
markets,  the  fruit  of  fome  other 
trees,  as  the  frangttla  or  black 
berry-bearing  alder,  and  the  cornus 
faemina , or  dog-berry  tree,  have  of 
late  years  been  frequently  mixed 
with  or  fubftituted  for  thofe  of 
buckthorn.  This  abufc  may  be  dif- 
covered  by  opening  the  berries : 
thofe  of  buckthorn  have  almoft  al- 
ways four  feeds,  the  berries  of  the 
frangula  two,  and  thofe  of  the  cor- 
nus f'xtnina  only  one.  Buckthorn - 
berries,  bruifed  on  white  paper, 
give  it  a green  tindhire,  which  the 
others  do  not.  Thofe  who  fell  the 
juice  to  the  apothecaries,  are  faid 
to  mix  with  it  a large  proportion  of 
water. 

Buckthorn -berries  have  a faint 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a naufeous 
bitter  tafte.  They  have  long  been 
in  confiderable  efteem  as  cathartics; 
and  celebrated  in  dropfies,  rheuma- 
tifms,  and  even  in  the  gout;  though 
in  thefe  cafes,  they  have  no  advan- 
tage above  other  purgatives,  and 
are  more  offenfive,  and  operate  more 
chtirlilhly,  than  many  which  the 
flibps  are  furnifhed  with : they  ge- 
nerally occalion  gripes,  ficknefsj 
dry  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
leave  a thirll  of  long  duration.  Tlie 
dofe  is  about  twenty  of  the  frefh 
berries  in  fubftance,  and  twice  or 
thrice  this  number  in  deco&ion,  an 
ounce  of  the  expreffed  juice,  or  a 
dram  of  the  dried  berries.  A fy- 
rup  prepared  from  the  juice  is  kept 
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in  the  (hops;  in  this  preparation 
the  naufeous  flavour  of  the  buck- 
thorn is  fomewhat  alleviated  by  the 
fugar,  and  the  addition  of  aro- 
matics. 

« SPIRITUS  CORNU  CER- 

VI;  hoc  ejiy  Salis  alkalini  vo  la  tills  ex 
ojjihus  vcl  cornibus  animalium  paratiy 
portio  voiatilior  liquid  a bene  refiifica- 
ta  ut  decolor jit  : Spirit  of  hartihorn  j 
This  is  the  more  volatile  liquid 
part  of  the  volatile  alkaline  fait, 
obtained  from  the  bones  and  horns 
of  animals,  well  rectified  fo  as  to 
become  colourlefs  [E.3 

‘ The  volatile  alkali,  as  got  by 
diftillation  with  a ftrong  fire  from 
animal-matter,  from  foot,  &c.  is, 
when  pure,  one  and  the  fame  thing. 
As  firft  diitilled,  however,  from  the 
fubjeCt,  it  is  impregnated  with  its 
oil,  rendered  fetid  or  empyreuma- 
tic  by  the  piocefs.  The  oily  vola- 
tile alkali  has  been  chiefly  prepared 
by  diftillation  in  large  iron  pots,  with 
afire  increafedby  degrees  to  a itrong 
red  heat : a watery  liquor  rifes  firft, 
then  the  volatile  fait,  along  with  a 
yellowifli,  and  at  length  a dark 
reddifh  oil ; a part  of  the  fait 
diflolves  in  the  water  and  forms  the 
fpirit,  which  is  confiderably  fepa- 
rated  from  the  oil  by  filtration 
through  wetted  paper.  It  is  rec- 
tified by  repeated  diftillations  with 
a very  gentle  heat.  Greateft  part 
of  the  fait  always  comes  over  before 
the  water  ; a little  of  the  fait  is  ge 
nerally  allowed  to  remain  undiftblved 
as  a tell  of  the  ftrength  of  the  fpirit. 
Jdowever  colourlefs  the  fait  or  fpirit 
of  hartfhorn,  foot,  or  fuchlike,  may 
be  thus  rendered  ; yet  by  keeping 
they  become  yellow  and  ntiufeous, 
owing  to  a quantity  of  oil  which 
they  ftill  retain.  1 he  Edinburgh 
College  order  this  article  to  be  got 
from  the  manufacturer. 

* The  volatile  alkali  is  got  in  its 
pureil  ft  ate  from  fal  ammoniac.  It 
s 


is  ufed  externally,  held  to  the  nofe,- 
on  account  of  its  pungent  odour,  in 
cafes  of  faintiflinefs  and  fyncope, arid 
mixed  \vith  unCtuous  matter  as  at 
rubefacient.  It  is  ufed  internally 
to  obviate  fpafm  in  hyfteria,  torpor 
in  hypochondriafis,  and  with  a view 
to  excite  the  vis  vitae  and  diapho- 
refis  in  low  fevers.’ 

SPIRTTUS  VINOSUS  REC- 
TIFICATUS.  Rectified  fpirit  of 
wine  ; “ a fpirit  diitilled  from  wine 
“ or  other  fermented  liquors,  pu- 
“ rifled  as  much  as  poflible  from 
“ its  fetid  fmell,  and  the  phlegm 
“ that  arifes  with  it  in  the  firft  di- 
“ ftillation  * of  which  one 

pound  by  weight  lhall  contain  thir- 
teen ounces  by  meafure  [_E.y  This 
purification  is  effected  by  repeating 
the  diftillation  in  a very  gentle  heat, 
with  certain  additions  to  keep  down 
the  phlegm  and  the  grofs  oil  in 
which  the  ill  flavour  refides  (fee 
Part  ill  ).  Thefe  fpirits,  what- 
ever vegetable  fubjeCts  they  have 
been  produced  from,  are,  when  per- 
fectly pure,  one  and  the  fame.  They 
have  a hot  pungent  tafte,  without 
any  particular  flavour  ; they  readi- 
ly catch  flame,  and  burn  entirely 
away,  without  leaving  any  marks 
of  an  aqueous  moifture  behind  : di- 
ddled by  a heat  lefs  than  that  of 
boiling  water,  they  totally  arife, 
the  lait  runnings  proving  as  flavour - 
Icfs  and  inflammable  as  the  firft : 
they  diffolve  effential  vegetable  oils 
and  refins  into  an  uniform  tranfpa- 
rent  fluid.  Thefe  fpirits  are  the 
lighted  of  almoft  all  known  li- 
quors: exprefled  oils,  which  fwim 
upon  water,  fink  in  thefe  to  the 
bottom  : a meafure  which  contains 
ten  ounces  by  weight  of  water,  will 
hold  little  more  than  eight  and  a 
quarter  of  pure  fpirit. 

The  ufes  of  vinous  fpirits,  as 
menftrua  for  the  virtues  of  other 
medicines,  we  (hall  fee  hereafter, 
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and  in  this  place  confider  only  their 
own.  Pure  fpirit  coagulates  all  the 
fluids  of  animal  bodies,  except 
urine,  and  hardens  the  folid  parts. 
Applied  externally,  it  ftrengthens 
the  vefTels,  and  thus  may  reftrain 
paffive  hemorrhagies.  It  inftantly 
contrafts  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  it  touches,  and  deprives  them 
of  fenfe  and  motion  ; by  this  means 
eafing  them  of  pain,  but  at  the  fame 
time  deftroying  their  ufe.  Hence 
employing  fpirituous  liquors  in  fo- 
mentations (notwithftanding  the 
fpecious  titles  of  vivifying,  heat- 
ing, reftoring  mobility,  refolving, 
diffipating,  and  the  like,  ufually  at- 
tributed to  them)  may  fometimes  be 
attended  with  unhappy  confequen- 
ces.  Thefe  liquors  received  undi- 
luted into  the  ftomach,  produce  the 
fame  effects,  contrafting  all  the  fo- 
lid parts  which  they  touch,  and  de- 
ftroying, at  leaft  for  a time,  their 
ufe  and  office : if  the  quantity  is 
confiderable,  a palfy  or  apoplexy 
follows,  which  end  in  death.  Ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantity,  and  duly  di- 
luted, they  brace  up  the  fibres, 
raife  the  fpirits,  and  promote  agili- 
ty : if  farther  continued,  the  fenfes 
are  difordered,  voluntary  motion  de- 
ftroyed,  and  at  length  the  fame  in- 
conveniencie9  brought  on  as  before. 
Vinous  fpirits,  therefore,  in  fmall 
dofes,  and  properly  diluted,  may  be 
applied  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  the 
cure  of  difeafes) ; whilft  in  larger 
ones,  or  if  their  ufe  is  long  conti- 
tinued,  they  aft  as  a poifon  of  a 
particular  kind. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  TE- 
NUIOR  [L.  E .]  Proof  fpirit: 
“ The  fame  fpirit,  containing  an 
“ admixture  of  an  equal  quantity 
*(  of  water  : the  beft  proof-fpirit  is 
“ that  diftilled  from  French  wine  ; 
“ but  for  common  ufes  may  be 
**  employed  the  fpirit  drawn  from 

melafles,  or  the  fyrupy  matter 


“ that  runs  from  fugar  in  the  pw- 
“ rification  commonly  called  me- 
“ lafTes  fpirit.”  The  fpirits 

ufually  met  with  under  the  name  of 
proof j are  thofe  diftilled  from  dif- 
ferent fermented  liquors,  freed  from 
their  phlegm  and  ill-flavour  only  to 
a certain  degree.  Their  purity 
with  regard  to  flavour,  may  be  ea- 
fily  judged  from  the  tafte,  efpecially 
if  the  fpirit  be  firft  duly  diluted. 
It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  we  had 
a certain  ftandard  with  regard  to 
their  ftrength  or  the  quantity  of 
water  contained  in  them  ; a circum- 
ftance  which  greatly  influences  fun- 
dry  medicinal  preparations,  parti- 
cularly the  tinftures:  for  as  pure 
fpirit  diffolves  the  refin  and  volatile 
oil,  and  water  only  the  gummy  and 
faline  parts  of  vegetables,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a variation  in  the  propor- 
tions wherein  thefe  are  mixed,  will 
vary  the  difTolving  power  of  the 
menftruum,  and  consequently  the 
virtue  of  the  preparation.  The 
common  methods  of  eftimating  the 
quantity  of  phlegm  contained  in 
thefe  fpirits,  are  liable  to  uncer- 
tainty : it  fliould  therefore  feem  ne- 
ceflary  for  the  nicer  purpofes,  and 
where  a perfcftly  flavourlefs  proof- 
fpirit  is  required,  to  make  ufe  of  the 
pure  reftified  fpirit,  mixed  with  a 
certain  determined  proportion  of 
water ; equal  quantities  of  thefe 
liquors,  whether  taken  by  weight 
or  meafure,  compofe  a fpirit  fome- 
what  weaker  than  what  has  been 
generally  looked  upon  as  proof: 
the  exaft  proportions  are,  one  hun- 
dred parts  by  weight  of  pure  Fpirit* 
and  eighty- fix  of  water. 

SPONGIA  [Z,.]  Sponge ; a 
foft,  light,  very  porous  and  com- 
preffible  fubftance,  readily  imbibing 
water,  and  diftending  thereby.  It 
is  found  adhering  to  rocks,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
about  the  iflands  of  the  Archipa- 
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lago.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
be  a vegetable  produ&ion  : never- 
ih clefs  fome  obfervations,  made  by 
Juffieu,  give  room  to  fufpedt  that 
it  is  of  animal  origin.  Chemical 
experiments  favour  this  fuppofition  : 
analyfed,  it  yields  the  fame  princi- 
ples with  animal- fubftances  in  gene- 
ral : the  volatile  fait  is  in  larger 
quantity  than  I have  obtained  from 
any  animal-matter,  except  the  bags 
of  the  filk-worm.  On  this  fait, 
feem  to  depend  the  virtues  of  the 
officinal  fpongia  ufa  (See 

Part  III.).  Crude  fponge,  from 
its  property  of  imbibing  and  di- 
ftending  by  moifture,  is  fometimes 
made  ufe  of  as  a tent  for  dilating 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

‘ It  adheres  ftrongly  to  the 
mouths  of  wounded  veffels ; and 
when  retained  by  proper  compref- 
fion,  it  has  prevented  confiderable 
bleedings  preferably  to  agaric,  puff- 
ball, &c.  On  account  of  the  faline 
matter  contained  in  burnt  fponge, 
it  has  been  ufed  in  fcrophulous  and 
other  cutaneous  affections,  and  in 
bronchocele.’ 

'STANNUM  [/..],  flannilivia- 
tura  et  pulvis  : the  filings  and  pow- 
der of  tin  [.£■] 

Tin  is  the  lighted  and  eafiefl;  of 
fufion  of  all  metals.  Heated,  it  be- 
comes fo  brittle  as  to  fall  in  pieces 
by  a blow;  and  by  agitation  (when 
juft  ready  to  melt)  into  a powder  : 
hence  the  officinal  method  of  pul  vert - 
fing  this  metal,  to  be  deferibed  in  its 
place.  The  proper  menUumm  of 
tin  is  the  marine  acid,  or  aqua  re  • 
gia.  Vegetable  acids  likcwifc  dif- 
folvc  it  in  confiderable  quantity, 
though  it  has  long  been  fuppofed 
not  to  be  at  all  fo  foluble  in  them, 
unicf8  previonfly  well  calcined 

With  regard  to  the  virtues  of 
of  this  metal  it  was  formerly  ac- 
counted a fpecific  in  diforders  of 
the  uterus  and  lungs  : a calx  of  tin 


and  antimony  is  ftill  retained  in 
forhe  difpenfatories,  under  the  name 
of  an  antiheclic  : but  thefe  are  vir- 
tues to  which  it  certainly  has  little 
claim.  It  has  of  late  been  celebra- 
ted on  better  foundation  as  an  an- 
thelmintic ; and  faid  to  deftroy 
fome  kinds  of  worms  which  elude 
the  force  of  many  other  medicines  : 
poffibly  the  caufe  of  this  effeCf  may 
be  very  different  from  what  may  be 
fufpeded,  an  admixture  of  a por- 
tion of  arfenic. 

Tin  has  a ftrong  affinity  with  ar- 
fenic ; info  much,  that  when  once 
united  therewith,  the  arfenic,  aot- 
withftanding  its  volatility  in  other 
circumftances,  cannot  be  totally  ex- 
pelled either  by  flow  calcination,  or 
by  a vehement  fire.  Almofl  all  the 
ores  of  tin  contain  more  or  leis  of  this 
poifonous  mineral,  which  is  not  en- 
tirely feparable  in  the  common  pro- 
ceffes  by  which  the  ores  are  run 
down,  or  the  metal  farther  purified. 
Filings  of  tin  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  emit  a thick  fume,  fmelling 
of  garlic  ; which  fmell  is  univcrfally 
held  in  mineral  fubftances  to  be  a 
certain  criterion  of  arfenic  Renc- 
kel  has  difeovered  a method  of  fe- 
parating  aftual  arfenic  from  tin : 
this  is  effected  by  folution  in  aqua- 
regia  and  cryilallifation.  Mr  Mar- 
graft  ha*  (in  the  Berlin  Memoirs) 
given  a farther  account  of  this  pro- 
cefs  ; and  relates,  that  from  the  tins 
ufually  reputed  pure,  he  has  ob- 
tained one-eighth  their  weight  of 
cryftals  of  arfenic.  For  the  prepa- 
rations of  tin,  fee  the  Third  Fart 
of  this  work. 

STAFH1DIS  AGRTjE  fet*en 

C . B.  Delphinii  pi  at  am  folio  Tourn. 
Dtlphinii  faphidis  agrix  Ian.  bta* 
vefacre  ; the  feed*. 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of 
an  irregularly  triangular  figure,  of 
a blackifh  colour  oh  the  outfide, 
and  yellowifh  or  whitifh  within  t 

they 
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they  are  iifuaSy  brought  from  Ita- 
ly ; flie  plant  is  not  very  common 
in  this  country,  though  it  bears  out 
fe  vert  ft  colds.  '1  hey  have  a difa- 
greeabie  fmell,  and  a Very  naufeous 
bitterifh,  burning  tarte.  Stavefacre 
vr-Js  employed  by  the  ancients  ns  a 
cathartic  ; but  it  operates  with  fo 
much  violence  both  upwards  :tnd 
downwards,  that  its  internal  ufe  has 
been,  among  the  generality  of  prac- 
titioners, for  fume  time  laid  afide. 
It  is  chiefly  ertiplojed  in  external 
applications  fov  lome  kinds  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  and  for  deitroy- 
ing  lice  and  other  infeCts ; info- 
much,  that  it  has  from  this  virtue 
received  its  name,  in  different  lan- 
guages ; herb  a pedietdaris,  herbe  attx 
poitXy  latfis  kraut , lotfc’VJOrt . 

STERCUS  an  fir  is,  canir>  co- 
lunibxy  er/ui,  ovis , pavonit , porci. 
The  dung  of  the  goofe,  dog,  pi-1 
geon,  horfe,  Iheep,  peacock,  hog. 
Thefe  fulfome  medicines,  which  no- 
thing but  the  mod  fantaftic  visiona- 
ries could  have  introduced,  are  now 
expunged  from  praCtice,  and  from 
our  pharmacopoeias. 

STIBIUM*  vide  Axtimonium. 

8TOECHAS,  St  etch  as  purpurea 
C.  B.  Lcvjendula Jhtchas  Lin.  Ara- 
bian ftecha3,  or  French  lavender- 
flotvers  [Z..J 

This  is  a (Imibby  plant,  confl- 
derably  fmaller  than  the  common 
lavender.  The  flowery  heads  are 
brought  from  Italy  and  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  France  : they  are  very 
apt  to  grow  mouldy  in  the  paffage  ; 
and  even  when  they  efcape  this  in- 
convenience, are  generally  much  in- 
ferior to  thofe  raifed  in  our  gardens. 
The  bell  llechas  which  we  receive 
from  abroad,  has  no  great  fmell  ert 
taftc  : Pomet  affirms,  that  fuch  as 
the  Ihops  of  Paris  are  fupplied  with* 


is  entirely  deftitute  of  both  ; whillt 
that  of  our  own  growth,  either  whilft 
frdh  or  when  carefully  dried,  has  a 
Very  fragrant  fmdl*  and  a warm,  a- 
romatie,  bitterilh,  fubaCrid  talle  j 
diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a cofi- 
fiderable  quantity  of  a fragrant  ef* 
fential  oil  j to  rectified  fpirit  it  im- 
parts a llrong  tincture,  which  infpif- 
fated  proves  an  elegant  aromatic  ex- 
tract. This  aromatic  plant  is  rare* 
ly  met  with  in  prefeription  ; the 
only  officinal  compofitions  which  it 
is  admitted  into*  are  the  mithridate 
and  theriaea. 

There  19  another  plant  called 
fitechas,  which  from  the  beauty  and 
durability  of  its  flowers  has  of  lata 
years  had  a place  in  oilr  gardens* 
and  whofe  aromatic  qualities  rendeC 
it  worthy  of  one  in  the  fliops  5 this 
is  the  elichryfiuvt  filu  Jlxchas  citrind. 
latiore  fiolia  C.  B.  ( Gnaphaliuvt 
arenarinm  Lin < ) golden  ftechas* 
goldilocks*  or  yellow  caffldony  ; its 
flowers  Hand  in  umbels  on  the  tops 
of  the  branches  ; they  ai'e  of  a deep 
fhinihg  yellow  colour,  which  they* 
retain  in  perfection  for  many  years  % 
their  fmell  is  fragrant  and  agreeable, 
fomewhat  of  the  mulky  kind;  their 
tafte  warm,  pungent,  and  fubaftrin-* 
gent ; they  impart  their  flavour  to 
water  in  diftillation,  and  by  infufiort 
to  rectified  fpirit. 

* STRAMONli  hetba.  Datura 
filrdmonii  Lin.  Thorn  apple ; the 
herb 

4 This  narcotic  plant  is  fometimes 
found  wild  among  rubbifll,  grows  in 
gardens,  and  flowers  in  July.  An 
extraCt  from  the  acrid  espreffed 
juice  of  the  leaves,  from  one  to  five 
grain  dofes*  twice  or  thrice  a*day, 
is  recommended  in  various  nervous 
difeafes ; as  mania,  epilepfy,  &c. 
and  an  ointment  of  the  leaves  is 
fpoken  of  in  external  inflammation 
and  hemorrhois.’ 

0 STY- 
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STYRAX  CALAMITA : Re- 
jitia  ftyracis  officinalis  Lin.  [A.  E.~\ 
Storax  ; an  odoriferous  refinous 
fubflance,  exuding,  id  the  warmer 
climates,  from  a tree  called  by  C. 
Bauhine Jlyrax  folio  niali  cotonei.  It 
has  been  cuftomary  to  diflinguifh 
three  forts  of  ilorax,  tho’  only  one 
is  ufually  met  with  in  the  Ihops. 

1.  Sty  rax  calami  t a,  or  Jlcrax  in 
the  cane , fo  called  from  its  having 
been  formerly  brought  inclofed  in 
reeds  from  Pamphylia.  It  is  either 
in  fmall  diflindt  tears,  of  a whitifh 
or  reddifh  colour,  or  in  larger  maf- 
fes  compofed  of  fuch. 

2.  Storax  in  the  lusnp , or  red fto~ 
rax.  This  is  in  mafles  of  an  uni- 
form texture  and  yellowifli  red  or 
brownifh  colour ; though  fome- 
times  likewife  interfperfed  with  a 
few  whitifh  grains.  Of  this  foit 
there  has  been  fome  lately  to  be 
met  with  in  the  fliops,  under  the 
name  of  Jlorax  in  the  tear. 

3.  The  common  Jlorax  of  the  fhops 
Is  in  large  mafles,  confrderably  lighter 
and  lefs  compadt  than  the  forego- 
ing : it  appears  upon  examination 
to  be  compofed  of  a frne  refinous 
juice,  mixed  with  a quantity  offaw- 
duft.  For  what  purpofe  this  ad- 
dition is  made,  I fhall  not  here  in- 
quire ; obferving  only,  that  it  can 
fcaree  be  fuppofed  to  be  done  with 
any  fraudulent  view,  fmee  the  faw- 
dnft  appears  at  fight.  This  com- 
mon ftorax  is  much  lefs  efteemed 
than  the  two  firfl  forts ; though, 
when  freed  from  the  woody  matter, 
it  proves  fuperior  in  point  of  fra- 
grance to  either  of  them.  Recti- 
fied fpirit,  the  common  menflruum 
of  refins,  diffolves  the  ftorax,  leaving 
the  wood  behind:  nor  does  this 
tin&ure  lofe  coniiderably  of  its  va- 
luable parts,  in  being  infpiflated  to  a 
Culid.confiflence  ; whillt  aqueous  li- 
quors elevate  almoft  all  the  fragrancy 
of  the  florax. 


Storax  is  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  the  odoriferous  refins,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  great  advan- 
tage in  languors  and  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem  ; it  is  not  how- 
ever much  ufed  in  common  pradtice, 
unlefs  as  an  ingredient  in  the  trau- 
matic balfam,  the  compound  pow- 
der and  eledtary  of  fcordium,  the 
florax  pill,  confedtio  Paulina,  mi- 
thridate,  and  theriaca  [A.j 

STYRAX  LIQUIDA:  Liquid 
florax.  ‘ It  is  the  refinous  juice  of  a 
large  tree,  the  liquida?nberjlyracifiua 
Lind  What  is  moll  commonly  met 
with  under  thisname,isafoft  refinous 
fubflance,  of  a grey  colour,  a weak 
fmell,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  forego- 
ing folid  ftorax  : it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  compounded  of  folid  florax,  re- 
fill, wine,  and  oil,  beaten  up  toge- 
ther into  a proper  confidence.  The 
genuine  liquid  ftorax,  according  to 
Petiver’g  account  (Phil.  Tranfadt. 
N°  313.)  is  obtained  from  a tree 
growing  in  the  ifland  Cobros  in  the 
Red  Sea:  the  preparers  of  this  com- 
modity yearly  clear  off  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  and  boil  it  in  fea-water  to 
the  conlifttnce  of  bird-lime;  the 
refinous  matter  which  floats  upon 
the  furface  is  taken  off,  liquified 
again  in  boiling  water,  and  paffed 
through  a Itrainer.  The  purer 
part  which  paffes  through,  and  the 
more  impure  which  remains  on  the 
flraiuer  and  contains  a confiderable 
portion  of  the  fubflance  of  the. 
bark,  are  both  fent  to  Mocca;  from 
whence  they  are  fomctiincs,  though 
very  rarely,  brought  to  us.  The 
firfl  is  of  the  confidence  of  honey, 
tenaceous,  of  a reddifh  or  afh  brown 
colour,  an  acrid  undluous  tafte,  ap- 
proaching in  fmell  to  the  folid  fto- 
rax, but  fo  flrong  as  to  be  difagree- 
able : the  other  is  full  of  woody 
matter,  and  much  weaker  in  fmell. 

Liquid  ftorax  is  among  us  fcarcc 

ever 
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ever  made  ufe  of  in  medicine,  and 
not  often  found  in  the  (hops;  hence 
the  London  College  has  expun- 
ged it  from  the  catalogue  of  offici- 
nals. 

SUBER:  cortex  Sober  is  latifohi 
psrpetuo  virsntis  C.  B.  Querci  J ute- 
ris Lin.  Cork,  a fort  of  evergreen 
oak,  growing  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe;  its  bark.  This  has  been  by 
feme  accounted  aftringent,  and  re- 
commended as  fuch  in  dyfenteries 
and  other  fluxes  ; but  modern  prac- 
tice applies  it  to  no  fuch  ufes,  and 
expefts  from  it  no  virtues  of  any 
kind. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  take 
notice,  that  fundry  liquors  undergo 
fenfible  alteration  from  cork  hop- 
pers. Neumann  obferves,  that  acids, 
alkalis  both  fixed  and  volatile,  the 
dulcified  alkaline  and  acid  fpirits, 
feme  neutral  l'aline  liquors,  lime- 
water,  blue  vegetable  juices,  and 
fyrups  made  from  them,  are  changed 
more  or  lefs  to  a yellow  or  brown 
colour. 

SUCCINUM  [£.£.]  Amber; 
a folid,  brittle,  bituminous  fub- 
itance,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
found  upon  the  fea  Ihores:  the  lar- 
ged quantities  are  met  with  along 
the  coails  of  Polilh  Pruflia  and  Po- 
merania. It  is  of  a white  yellow, 
or  brown  colour,  fometiines  opake, 
and  foinetimes  very  clear  and  tranf- 
parent.  The  dark -coloured  and 
opake  forts,  by  digettion  with  cer- 
tain expreffed  oils  and  animal  fats, 
become  clearer,  paler  coloured,  more 
pellucid,  and  conliderably  harder. 
Amber  boiled  in  water,  neither  foft- 
ensnor  undergoes  any  fenfible  altera- 
tion: expofed  to  a greater  heat,  with- 
out addition,  it  melts  into  a black 
mafs  like  fomc  of  the  more  common 
bitumens : fet  on  fire,  its  fmell  rc- 
fembles  that  which. arrfes  from  the 
finer  kinds  of  piteoal:  diftillcd  in  a 
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retort,  it  yields  an  oil  and  a volatile 
acidulous  fait.  See  Part  III. 

Amber  in  fubftance  has  very  little 
fmell  or  tafte  ; and  hence  it  has  by 
fomc  been  reckoned  a mere  inactive 
earthy  body.  It  was  formerly  ac- 
counted an  abforbent.  and  as  fuch 
had  a place  in  the  compound  powder 
of  crabs-claws  : it  certainly  has  no 
title  to  this  clafs  of  medicines,  as 
not  being  a&cd  upon  by  any  acid. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  the 
fluor  albus,  gleets,  hyfteric  affec- 
tions, See. ; and  in  tbefe  intentions 
is  fometimes  given  in  the  form  of 
impalpable  powder,  to  the  quantity 
of  a dram.  A tinfture  of  amber 
made  in  re&ified  fpirit  (to  which  it 
imparts  a bitteriffi  aromatic  tafle 
and  a fragrant  fmell),  promifes  to 
be  of  real  fervice  in  thefe  diforders. 
Boerhaave  extols  this  tin&ure  as 
having  incredible  efficacy  in  all 
thofe  diftempers  which  proceed  from 
weaknefs  and  relaxation,  and  in  hy- 
pochondriacal, hyftcrical,  and  cold 
languid  cafes.  If  part  of  the  fpirit 
be  abftra&ed  by  a gentle  heat,  the 
remainder  proves  a very  elegant  a- 
romatic  balfam,  which  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  moll  ufeful  preparations 
obtainable  from  this  concrete.  Am- 
ber is  levigated  in  the  fhops  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  which  gives 
name  to  a compound  powder  [A. 3, 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  mithridate 
and  theriaca  [A.]);  and  the  diftilled 
oil  and  fait  \_L.  E. ] are  likewife  of- 
fteinals.  ‘ It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in 
the  gum  pills  [A-]’ 

SUCCISA,  vide  Morsus  via- 

BOL  I. 

SULPHUR  [A.]  Sulphur ts fa- 
res ; Flowers  of  fulphur  [ £.■]  Sul- 
phur or  brimftonc  is  a yellow  fub- 
ftance, of  the  mineral  kingdom,  fu- 
fible  in  a fmall  degree  of  heat,  to- 
tally volatile  in  a ft  conger,  readily 
inflammable,  burning  with  a blue 
Qjs  flame 
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flame  which  is  accompanied  with  a 
fuffocating  acid  fume.  It  diffuses 
in  alkaline  liquors  and  in  oils  ; not 
in  acids,  water,  or  vinous  {pints. 

Greatelt  part  of  the  fulphur  met 
with  in  the  thops,  is  obtained  from 
certain  ores  by  a kind  ot  diildla 
tion,  or  artificially  compofed  by 
uniting  the  vitriolic  acid  with  in- 
flammable matters  . At  fome  of  the 
Saxon  fulpur-works  (from  whence 
we  are  chiefly  fupplied)  certain  mi- 
nerals abounding  with  vitriolic  a- 
cid,  but  containing  little  or  no  ful- 
phur, being  ftratified  with  wood, 
and  the  latter  fet  on  fire,  a large 
quantity  of  tine  fulphur  is  produ- 
ced. It  is  ufually  brought  to  us 
in  large  irregular  maffes,  which  are 
afterwards  melted  and  caft  into  cy- 
lindrical rolls  with  the  addition  of 
fome  coarfe  retin,  flower,  Or  the 
like  ; whence  the  paler  colour  of 
the  rolls.  Sulphur  is  alfo  not  un- 
frequently  found  native  in  the  earth, 
fomet iifles  in  tranfparcnt  pieces  of 
a greenifli  or  bright  yellow  colour; 
but  njore  commonly  in  opaque  grey 
ones,  with  only  fome  breaks  of  yel- 
low. This  laft  is  the  fort  which  is 
underftood  by  the  name  fulphur  vi- 
r uni  [£.]  ; though  that  met  with 
under  this  name  in  the  (hops,  is  no 
other  than  the  drol's  remaining  after 
the  fublimation  of  fulphur.  All 
the  forts  of  fulphur  are,  when  per* 
fccViy  pure,  in  no  re  foe  £1  different 
from  one  another.  Notwithlland- 
ing  the  preference  given  by  fome 
to  the  more  uncommon  fofiil  forts ; 
thefe  laft  are  of  all  others  the  leaft 
proper  for  medicinal  purpofes,  as 
being  the  inoft  fubjeft  to  an  ad- 
mixture of  foreign  matter  both  of 
the  metallic  and  arfenical  kind. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly, 
and  promotes  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion : it  feems  to  pals  through  the 
whole  habit,  and  manifeftly  tran- 
fpires  through  the  pores  of  the 


ficin,  as  appears  from  the  fulpbu- 
reous  fmttll  of  perfons  who  have 
taken  it,  and  filver  being  ftained  in 
their  pockets  of  a blackith  colour, 
which  is  the  known  effecl  of  fulphu- 
reous  fumes.  It  is  a celebrated 
remedy  againft  cutaneous  difeaies, 
both  given  internally  and  external- 
ly applied..  It  has  likewife  been 
recommended  in  coughs,  afthmas,. 
and  other  difoiders  of  the  bread 
and  lungs  : In  thefe  cafe3,  however* 
it  lias  no  very  confiderable  effe&, 
unlefs,  as  Hoffman  obferves,  where 
the  difeafe  proceeds  from  the  Wood 
being  tainted  by  fcrophulous  or 
fcorbutic  humours  ; where  this  hap- 
pens, the  prudent  ufe  of  fulphur  is 
faid  to  do  good  fervice,  throwing 
out  a plentiful  eruption  upon  the 
fliin,  and  by  degrees  carrying  off 
the  peccant  matter.  The  common, 
dofe  of  fulphur  rarely  exceeds  a 
fcruple,  though  Geoflroy  goes  aa 
far  as  two  drams.  The  trochifci  e 
fulphure  of  the  difpenfatory  are  one 
of  the  molt  elegant  forms  for  the 
taking  of  it.  It  enters  fix  officinal 
preparations  for  external  ufe,  and 
gives  name  to  one  of  them.  Some 
have  imagined  that  fulphur  ufed  ex- 
ternally is  dangerous ; that  as  it 
throws  the  morbific  matter  out- 
wards when  given  inwardly,  it  mud 
in  like  manner  drive  it  into  the 
blood  when  applied  externally. 
This  opinion,  which  is  fupported 
by  fome  late  writers,  has  no  juft 
foundation.  Sulphur  has  nearly 
the  fame  effe&s,  whether  ufed  in- 
ternally or  externally  : in  both 
cafes,  the  eruptions  become  fre- 
quently more  copious  after  the  firft 
ufe  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  concrete, 
that  though  itfelf  a tnedicine  of 
confiderable  efficacy,  it  neverthelefa 
reftrains  that  of  fome  others  of  tire 
moll  powerful  kind,  Mercury  U 
rendered,  by  the  admixture  of  ful- 
phur* 
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phur,  ina&ive;  and  the  virulent  an- 
timonial  regulus  almoft  fo.  Hence, 
when  antimonial  and  mercurial  me- 
dicines exceed  in  operation,  fulphur 
has  been  given  for  abating  their 
violence ; and  fometimes  restrains 
their  further  a&ion.  Even  the  cor- 
rofivc  potfon  arfenic,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fulphur,  becomes  almoft  in- 
nocent ; and  hence,  if  a fmall  pro- 
portion of  arfenic  fhould  be  con- 
tained in  fulphur,  it  poflibly  may 
not  receive  from  thence  any  poi- 
fonous  qualities. 

SUMACH  folia,  [emeu:  frulicis 
qtxs  Rhus  folio  ult/ii  C.  B.  Rhus 
coriariic  Lin . Common  fumach  ; 
the  leaves  and  feeds. 

This  tree,  or  fhrub,  is  cultiva- 
ted in  fome  places  on  account  of 
the  culinary  ufes  of  its  fruits,  and 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  dyers,  &c. 
among  us,  it  is  met  with  only  in 
the  gardens  of  the  curious.  The 
feeds  or  berries  are  of  a red  colour, 
jn  fhape  round  and  flat.  Both  thele 
and  the  leaves  are  moderately  aftrin- 
gent,  and  have  fometimes  been  ex- 
hibited in  this  intention,  but  are 
now  become  ftrangers  to  the  (hops. 

SYMPHYTUM,  vide  Con  so- 
lid*. 

TACAMAHACA  : a reiin  ob- 
tained from  a tall  tree  ( tacamahaca 
populo  Jimilis , fruflu  colore  pxoniee 
Jitnili  f.  B.  Populus  balfamrfra 
Lin.)  which  grows  fpontaneoufly 
on  the  continent  of  America,  and 
in  a flickered  fituation  bears  the 
winters  of  our  own  climate.  1 wo 
forts  of  this  refin  are  fometimes  to 
be  met  with.  The  beft,  called  (from 
its  being  collefted  in  a kindof  gourd- 
fhells)  tacamahaca  in  (hells,  is  fome- 
Vvhat  unctuous  and  foftifli,  of  a pale 
yclloiviflt  or  gieenifh  colour,  an  aro- 
matic tafte,  and  a fragrant  delight- 


ful fmell,  approaching  to  that  of 
lavender  and  ambergris.  This  fort 
is  very  rare  : that  commonly  found 
in  the  (hops  is  in  fcmitranfparent 
grains  or  glebes,  of  a wlntifh,  yel- 
lowiih,  brownilh,  or  greenifh  colour, 
of  a lels  grateful  fmell  than  the  fore- 
going. he  iirft  is  faid  to  exude 
from  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  the  other 
from  incifions  made  in  the  trunk. 
This  reiin  is  faid  to  be  employed  a- 
mongthe  Indians,  externally,  for  dif- 
cufiingand  maturating  tumours,  and 
abating  pains  and  aches  of  the  limbs: 
it  is  an  ingredient  in  the  anodyne, 
hyfteric,  cephalic,  and  ftoinachic 
plafters  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. l'he  fragrance  of  the  finer 
fort  fufficiently  points  out  its  being 
applicable  to  other  purpofes. 

TAM  A RIND  I f-uclus:  Tama - 
rindi  indices  Lin.  Tamarind;  the 
fruit  [Y.  E. J of  a tree  growing  in 
the  Eall  and  Weft  indies,  called  by 
C.  Y>n\i\nnt  ftliqua  / Irjbica  qua  ta~ 
marindus . It  i • a pod  rctembling 
a bean  cod,  including  levcral  hard 
feeds,  together  with  a dark  coloured 
vifeid  pulp  of  a pleafant  acid  tafte  : 
the  Eaft  India  tamarinds  are  longer 
than  the  Weft  India  fort  ; the  for- 
mer containing  fix  or  feven  feeds 
each,  the  latter  rarely  above  three 
or  four.  The  pulp  of  thefe  fruits, 
taken  in  the  quantity  of  two  or 
three  drams,  or  an  ounce  or  more, 
proves  gently  laxative  or  purgative  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  by  its  acidity, 
quenches  thirft,  and  ailays  immo- 
derate heat.  It  increafes  the  adtion 
of  the  purgative  fweets,  cafia  and 
manna,  and  weakens  that  of  the  re- 
finous  cathartics.  Some  have  fup- 
pofed  it  capable  of  abating  the  viru- 
lence of  antimonial  preparations ; 
but  experience  fhows,  that  it  has 
rather  a contrary  cffe&,  and  that 
all  vegetable  acids  augment  their 
power-  Tamarinds  are  an  ingre- 
1 o * dient 
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dient  in  the  electary  of  cafia 
thclen.tiveele&ary  [2?  ],and  decoc- 
tion of  tamarinds  with  fenna 

TAMARISCI  folia , cortex:  7 a- 
maricis  alterius  folio  t emit  ore,  five 
Gallic#  C.  B.  The  tamarife  tree  ; 
its  bark  and  leaves. 

Thtfe  are  moderately  afttingent : 
they  are  never  met  with  in  preferip- 
tion,  and  have  long  been  entire 
ftrangefs  to  the  Pnops. 

TANACETI  folia,  fores  : 7a- 
tiaceti  vulgaris  lutei  C.  B.  7ana- 
ceti  vulgaris  Lin,  Tanfy  ; the  leaves 
£Z,.  E~\,  and  flowers  [£.J 

Tanfy  grows  wild  by  road  Tides 
and  the  borders  of  fields,  and  is  fre- 
quently alfo  cultivated  in  gardens 
both  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
tifes : it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Confidcred  as  a medicine,  it  is  a 
moderately"  warm  bitter,  accom- 
panied with  a ftrong,  not  very  dif- 
agreeable  flavour:  lome  have  had  a 
great  opinion  of  it  in  hyfleric  dis- 
orders, particularly  thofe  proceed- 
ing from  a deficiency  or  fupprefiion 
of  the  uterine  purgations  The 
leaves  and  feeds  have  been  of.  con- 
liderable  elleem  as  anthelmintics  ; 
the  feeds  are  lefs  bitter,  and  more 
acrid  and  aromatic,  than  thofe  of 
rue,  to  which  they  are  reckoned 
fimilar  ; or  of  fantonicum,  for  which 
they  have  been  frequently  fubili- 
tuted. 

TAPS  I BARBATI  feu  Verbafci 
folia : Verbafci  marts  latiflii  lutei 
C.  B.  Verbafci  thajft  Lin.  Mul- 
lein ; the  leaves  [A. J 

This  is  met  with  by  road-fides, 
and  under  hedges  : it  is  cloathed  all 
over  with  foft  downy  leaves,  and 
produces  long  fpikes  of  yellow 
flowers  in  July.  The  tafte  difeo- 
vers  in  it  a glutinous  quality  ; and 
hence  it  ftands  recommended  as  an 


emollient,  and  is  in  feme  places  held 
in  great  elleem  in  confumptions* 
The  flowers  of  mullein  have  an  a- 
greeable,  honey  like  fweetnefs;  an 
extrafl  prepared  from  them  by  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  tafles  extremely 
pleafant. 

‘ Some  recommend  the  exter- 
nal ufe  of  mullein,  in  form  of  de- 
coction, in  ill-conditioned  ulcers.’ 

TARAXACUM,  vide  Deks 

LEONIS. 

TARTARUM  [Z.]  Tartar 
is  a faline  fubftance,  * confuting 
of  the  vegetable  alkali  luperfatu* 
rated  with  acid,’  thrown  off  from 
wines  to  the  Tides  and  bottom  of 
the  cafk:  ‘ In  this  ftate  it  is 

mixed  with  earthy,  oily,  and  co- 
louring matter;  and  when  it  has  a 
deep  brown  colour,  as  that  from  red 
wine,  it  is  commonly  called  red,  and 
when  of  a paler  colour,  nvhite  tartar. 
It  is  purified  by  dilfolving  it  in  boil- 
ing water,  and/eparating  the  earthy 
part  by  flitting  the  boiling  folti- 
tion.  On  cooling  the  folution,  it 
depofites  irregular  cryflals,  contain- 
ing the  oily  and  colouring  matters, 
which  are  feparated  by  boiling  the 
mafs  with  a white  clay.  The  tar- 
tar thus  purified,  may  be  cryftalli- 
fed  ; or  if  in  powder,  is  called  cream 
of  tartar.  If  this  be  expofed  to  a 
red  heat,  its  acid  flies  off;  and  what 
remains  is  the  vegetable  alkali,  or  fait 
of  tartar.  If  we  add  lime  to  a boil- 
ing folution  of  pure  tartar,  the  lime 
falls  down  with  the  acid,  and  the 
pure  alkali  fwims  in  the  water  above. 
The  lime  is  feparated  by  any  acid  of 
a ilronger  attraction  to  it,  as  the 
vitriolic  acid,  which  is.  added  in  a 
diluted  ftate,  the  whole  ftirred  for 
fome  time,  and  flrained  off;  the 
acid  of  tartar  paffes  through,  and 
may  be  had  by  evaporation  in  the 
form  of  rhomboidal  cryftaU,  The 

fa* 
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folubility  of  tartar  in  water  is  much 
promoted  by  borax. 

The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of 
a mild,  cooling,  apeiient,  laxative 
medicine.  ‘ It  is  much  ufed  in 
dropfy  ; and  fame  allege  good  ef- 
fects from  it,  as  a dcobllrucnt,  in 
dropfy  from  fchirrus.*  Taken  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  proves 
a gentle,  though  effedtual  purgative : 
Angelus  Sala  relates,  that  he  was 
cured  of  an  habitual  colic  by  pur- 
ging himfelf  a few  times  with  dix 
drams  of  the  crude  fait,  after  ma- 
ny other  medicines  had  been  tried 
to  no  purpofe.  For  the  prepa- 
rations of  tartar,  fee  Part  III. 
This  fait  is  likevvife  an  ingredient 
in  the  compound  infufion  of  fenna, 
compound  powder  of  fenna  [/..], 
and  is  ufed  for  diffolving  or  corro- 
ding tome  metallic  bodies,  particu- 
larly antimony,  from  which  it  re- 
ceives a llrong  emetic  impregna- 
tion, as  in  the  preparation  called 
emetic  tartar. 

TELEPHIUM,  videCftAssuLA. 

TEREBINTHINA.  Turpen- 
tines ; refinous  juices  extracted  from 
certain  trees.  There  are  four  kinds 
of  turpentine  diitinguilhed  in  the 
fliops. 

TEREBINTHINA  CHIA,/- 
ve  CYPRIA  [/,.]  Chian  or  Cy- 
prus turpentine,  is  the  produce  of 
the  Terebinthus  vulgaris  C.  B the 
pijlachia  terebinthus  Lin.  An  ever- 
green tree  or  Ihrub,  which  grows 
fpontaneonfly  in  the  warmer  cli- 
mates, and  endures  the  colds  of  our 
own. 

This  juice  is  generally  about  the 
confidence  of  thick  honey,  very  te- 
nacious, clear  and  almolt  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a white  colour,  with  a call  of 
yellow,  and  frequently  of  blue  : it 
has  a warm,  pungent,  bitterifh  taftc; 


24? 

and  a fragrant  fmell,  more  agree- 
able than  any  of  the  other  turpen- 
tines. 

1 he  turpentine  brought  to  us,  is 
extradfed  in  the  iflands  whofe  names 
it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk  and 
branches  a little  after,  the  buds  have 
come  forth  : the  juice  iffues  limpid, 
and  clear  as  water,  and  by  degrees 
thickens  into  the  confidence  in  which 
we  meet  with  it.  A like  juice  exud- 
ing from  this  tree  in  the  eadern 
countries,  infpiffated  by  a flow  fire, 
is  of  frequent  ufe,  as  a madicatory, 
among  the  Perfian  ladies,  who  (as 
Koempfer  informs  us)  are  continu- 
ally chewing  it,  in  order  to  fadenand 
whiten  the  teeth, fweeten  the  breath, 
and  promote  appetite. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENETA 
[-F.J  Venice  turpentine. 

This  is  ufually  thinner  than  any 
of  the  other  farts,  of  a clear,  whitifh, 
or  pale  yellowilh  colour,  a hot,  pun- 
gent, bitterifli,  difagreeable  tade, 
and  a drong  fmell,  without  any 
thing  of  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of 
the  Chian  kind. 

The  true  Venice  turpentine  is  ob- 
tained from  the  lar  ix folio  decidus  coni- 
fer a y.  B.  ( Pinus  larix  Lin.)  larch,  a 
large  tree  growing  in  great  abundance 
upon  the  Alps  and  Pyrenean  moun- 
tains,andnot  uncommonin  the  Eng- 
lifli  gardens.  What  is  ufually  met 
with  in  the  (hops,  under  the  name  of 
Venice  turpentine,  comes  from  New 
England  ; of  what  tree  it  is  the  pro- 
duce, we  have  no  certain  acccount : 
the  finer  kinds  of  it  are  in  appear- 
ance and  quality  not  confiderably 
different  from  the  true  fart  above  de- 
feribed. 

TEREBINTHINA  ARGEN- 
TORATENSIS  [/,.]  Stralbiirgh 
turpentine. 

This,  as  we  generally  meet  with 
it,  is  of  a middle  confidence  betwixt 
the  two  foregoing,  more  tan  (parent, 
(^4.  and 
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apd  lefs  tenacious  than  either  ; its 
colour  a yellow  ilh  brown.  Its  fmcll 
is  very  fragrant,  and  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  tur- 
pentines, except  the  Chian  ; in 
taHe  it  is  the  bittercll,  yet  the 
leutl  acrid. 

This  refin  is  obtained  from  the 
two  forts  of  fir  trpes  mentioned  in 
page  65,  which  are  the  mod  plen- 
tiful, and  perhaps  the  only  ones 
that  grow  fpqptanUQUfly  in  Europe. 
There  is  another  whofc  refin  u 
jnuch  fuperiur  to  the  common  tur- 
pentine, and  has  fometimes  been 
brought  to  us  from  abroad  under 
the  naipo  of  IIalsamu^  CanA- 
dense.  This  fpccics  is  the  Abies 
minor , peclinatis  fohis , Virginiana , 
coni  1 parvis,  fibrcturtdts-  Pink-  [Pi- 
pus  balfctmea  Lin.)  Virginian,  or 
Canada  fir  ; though  not  a native  of 
this  climate,  it  has  been  found  to 
endure  it§  fevereft  colds, 

TERERINTHINA  COMMU- 
NIS [Z..]  Common  turpentine  is 
the  coarfeft,  heavielt,  in  tafte  and 
fmell  the  mod  difagreeable,  of  all 
the  forts : it  is  about  the  con- 
pdencp  pf  honey,  of  an  opaque 
brownilh  white  colour. 

This  is  obtained  from  the  pinui 
(ylveftrit  C.  B.  et  Lin.  wild  pine,  a 
low  unhandfome  tree,  common  in 
different  parts  of  Europe  : this  tree 
is  extremely  refinom,  and  remark- 
ably fubjedi  to  a difeafe  from  a re- 
dundance and  extravafation  cf  its 
refm,  infoinnch  that,  without  due 
evacuation,  it  fwplls  and  burfts.  The 
juice  as  it  iffues  from  the  tree  is  re- 
ceived in  trenches  made  in  the  earth, 
and  afterwards  freed  from  the  grof- 
fer  impurities  by  colature  through 
picker  baskets, 

All  thefp  juices  yield  in  didiljar 
fion  with  water  an  highly  penetra- 
ting effential  oil,  a brittle  infipid 
yefm  remaining  behind.  With  re- 
j^^rd  tp  tbfjr  medipal  yirtups,  they 


promote  urine,  eleanfe  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  evacuation  thereof, 
and  deterge  internal  ulcers  in  gene- 
ral ; and  at  the  fame  time,  like  other 
bitter  hot  fubdauces,  drengtheu  the- 
tone  of  the  vefiels : they  have  ai» 
advantage  above  mod  other  acrid 
diuretics,  that  they  gently  loofea 
the  belly.  They  are  principally  re- 
commended in  gleets,  the  fiugr  albus, 
and  the  like ; and  by  tome  in  cal- 
culous complaints : where  thefe  lad 
proceed  from  fand  or  gravel,  for-, 
mtd  into  a rnafs  by  vifeid  mucous 
matter,  the  turpentines,  by  difibl- 
ving  the  mucus,  promote  the  ex- 
puliiou  of  the  fand;  but  where  a 
calculus  is  formed,  they  can  do  no 
fcrvice,  and  only  ineffectually  irri- 
tate or  inflame  the  parts.  In  all 
cafes  accompanied  with  inflamma- 
tion, thefe  juices  ought  to  be  ab- 
Aaincd  from,  as  this  fymptom  is  in-s 
created,  and  not  unfrequently  occa- 
fioned  by  them.  It  is  obtervable, 
that  the  turpentines  impart,  loon 
after  taking  them,  a violet  fmell 
to  the  urine  ; and  have  this  effect 
though  applied  only  externally  to 
remote  parts  ; particularly  the  Ve- 
nice fort.  This  is  accounted  the 
moft  powerful  as  a diuretic  and  de- 
tergent ; aud  the  Chian  and  Straf- 
burgh  as  coroborants  : the  Straf- 
burgh  is  an  ingredient  in  the  mercu- 
rial pills  and Locatellus’s  balfam,  and 
the  Chian  in  mithvidate  and  theriaca 
£/,,]  The  common  turpentine,  as 
being  the  moft  offenfive,  is  rarely 
given  internally,  its  principal  ufe  13 
in  plaftcrs  and  ointments  among  far- 
riers, and  for  the  did  illation  of  the 
oil,  or  fpirit,  as  it  is  called.  The 
dole  of  thefe  juices  is  from  a tent? 
pie  to  a dram  mid  a half : they  are 
mod  ccnunodioufly  taken  in  tho 
foim  of  a bolus,  or  diffolved  in  wa- 
tery liquors  bry  the  mediation!  of  tha 
yolk  of' an  egg  or  mucilage.  Of  thp 
diftiHed  oil,  a few  drops  are  a Suf- 
ficient dofe  ; this  is  a mod  potent, 
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Simulating,  detergent  diuretic,  of- 
tentimes greatly  heats  the  conftitu- 
tion,  and  requires  the  utmoft  cau- 
tion in  its  exhibition. 

TERRA  JAPONIC  A,  vide 

Japonica. 

TERRA  LEMNIA  et  SILE- 
SIACA,  vide  Bolus. 

THAPSIiE  folia  : Thapfx  five 
t-urbtth  gargauici  fonuine  latifonno 
y.  B.  Deadly  carrot ; the  root. 
This  plant  does  not.  ill  deferve  its 
epithet;  afmall  dofe  operating  with 
extreme  violence  both  upwards  and 
downwards.  It  is  an  entire  itranger 
to  the  lliops,  and  met  with  only  in 
the  gardens  of  the  cuiious. 

THEiE  folia  [£■]  Tea;  the 
leaves  of  a Ihrub  ( thea  forutex , folia 
ctrafi , j Ion  rofa  fo  heft  ns,  life. 
Kxjnpfo. ) Bhejg  bohex  et  virults  Bin* 
cultivated  in  China. 

The  feveral  forts  of  tea  met  with 
among  us,  are  the  leaves  of  the  fame 
plant,  collected  at  different  times, 
and  cured  in  a fomewhat  diflerent 
manner  : the  fmall  young  leaves  very 
carefully  dried,  are  the  liner  green  : 
the  older  afford  the  ordinary  green 
and  bohea.  The  two  firft  have  a 
fenlible  flavour  of  violets  ; the  other 
of  roles  : the  formet  is  the  natural 
odour  of  the  plant  ; the  latter,  aa 
Neumann  obferves,  is  probably  in- 
troduced by  art : fome  of  the  dealers 
in  this  commodity  in  Europe,  are  not 
ignorant  that  bohea  tea  is  imitable 
by  the  leaves  of  certain  common 
plants,  artificially  tinctured  and  im- 
pregnated with, the  rofc  flavour.  fh« 
tafte  of  both  forts  is  lightly  bitterilh, 
fubaftringent,  and  fomewhat  aroma- 
tic. The  medical  virtues  attributed 
to  thefe  leaves  are  fufficiently  nu- 
merous, though  few  erf  them  have 
any  juft  foundation  : little  mote  can 
be  expefted  from  the  common  in? 
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fulions  than  that  of  a diluent,  ac- 
ceptable to  the  palate  and  ftomach  : 
the  diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  other 
virtues  which  they  have  been  cele- 
brated for,  depend  more  on  the 
quantity  of  warm  fluid,  than  any 
particular  qualities  which  it  gains  ' 
from  the  tea.  Nothing  ariies  in 
diftillation  from  either  fort  of  lea 
with  rectified  fpirit  ; water  elevates 
the  whole  of  their  flavour. 

< Good  tea,  in  a moderate  quan- 
tity, feemsto  llimulate,  rtfrefh,  and 
ftrengthen  ; but  if  taken  in  a re- 
cent highly  flavoured  Hate,  and  in 
confiderable  quantity,  its  ule  is  apt 
to  be  l'ucceeded  by  weaknefs  and 
tremours.’ 

T H LAPS  I S feine}i.  T reacle,  or 
mithridate  muftard;  the  feeds  [X.J 
Two  forts  of  thlapfi  are  ui'ed  pro  > 
mifeuoufly;  thlapfoi  arvenfe  Jiliquir 
latis  C.  B.  and  the  tklapf  arvenfoe 
vaccahx  incano  folio  vtajus  C.  B. 
they  both  grow  wild,  the  latter  moft 
plentifully.  Thefe  feeds  have  an 
acrid  biting  tafte  like  common  mu* 
ftard,  with  which  they  agree  in  me- 
dical qualities  ; their  principal  ufs 
is  as  ingredients  in  the  compofitions 
whofe  name  they  bear. 

THUS  MASCULUM,  vide 
Olibanum. 

THUS  VULGARE  [X.  X] 

Common  frank incenle ; a fohd,  brit- 
tle refin,  brought  to  us  in  little 
glebes  or  maffes,  of  a brownifh  of 
ydlowith  colour  on  the  outiide,  in- 
ternally whitifh  or  variegated  with 
tvhitifh  fpecks  ; of  a bitterifli,  acrid, 
not  agreeable  tafte,  without  any 
confiderable  fmetl.  It  is  fnppflied 
to  be  the  produce  of  the  pine  tree 
which  yields  the  terebinthina  com- 
mhnis  ; and  to  concrete  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  terebiuthinate  juice  foon 
after  it  has  iffued  from  the  plant. 

It  » an  ingredient  in  mithridate, 

the 
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the  gam  plafter,  ftrenthening  plafter, 
and  ltomach  plafter  \_L-  J 

TH\  MI  herba  : Thymi  vulga- 
ris folio  tenuiore  C.  B.  Thymi  vul- 
garis Lin.  Common  thyme  ; the 
herb  [£.] 

Ill  is  plant  is  frequent  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmcll, 
and  a warm  pungent  talie ; which 
it  imparts  by  infufion  to  rectified 
fpirit,  and  fends  over  in  diftillation 
with  water  ; along  with  the  water 
ariies  an  eflcntial  oil,  extremely  hot 
and  pungent. 

THYMI  CITRATI folia:  Ser- 
fylli  foliis  citri  odore  C.  B.  Thymi 
ferpylli  Lin.  Lemon-thyme  ; the 
leaves  [L.J 

Ibis  is  found  wild  in  dry  moun- 
tainous places,  but  the  fliops  arc 
fupplied  from  gardens.  In  tafte 
and  fmcll  it  is  lefs  acrid  and  more 
grateful  than  the  common  thyme  ; 
its  fmell,  in  particular,  is  remark- 
ably different,  approaching  to  that 
of  lemons.  It  gives  over  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  both  with  water 
and  fpirit : with  the  former  an  ele- 
gant effeutial  oil  arifes  : the  diftil- 
led  fpirit  is  an  agreeable  aromatic 
cordial  liquor,  not  inferior  to  any 
thing  of  this  kind. 

TH  YM LLiEiE  laccx : Thyme- 
Ux  foliis  lint  C.  B.  Daphnes  Gni- 
dii  Lin . Spurge  flax  ; its  berries, 
called  gratui  entdia. 

i ITHYMALI  radix.  Spurjre  ; 
the  root. 

Several  forts  of  fpurge  arc  men- 
tioned in  catalogues  of  the  materia 
medica.  Both  the  Edinburgh  and 
London  colleges  have  now  reje&ed 
them  all. 

The  fpurges  and  grana  cnidia  are 
extremely  acrid,  irritating  cathartics, 
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and  operate  with  fo  much  violence  as 
to  be  altogether  unfit  forinternalufe. 

II LI JE.  fores:  Tilix  fxminx 

olio  tnajore  C.  B.  Tilix  liuropxx 
Lin.  The  lime  or  linden  tree  ; its 
flowers  [/..  J 

The  lime  tree  has  been  much  va- 
lued on  account  of  its  quick  growth 
and  pleafant  fliade  ; it  flowers  in 
July,  and  lofes  its  leaves  foon  after. 
The  flou'ers  are  made  ufe  of  chief- 
ly on  account  of  their  agreeable  fla- 
vour, which  water  extracts  from 
them  by  infufion,  and  elevates  in 
diftillation.  Among  the  writers  on 
the  materia  medica,  they  have  the 
charafter  of  an  antiepileptic,  and  a 
fpecific  in  all  kinds  of  fpafms  and 
pains.  Frederick  Hoffman  relates, 
that  he  knew  a chronical  epilepfy 
cured  by  the  ufe  of  an  infufion  of 
thefe  flowers  drank  as  tea. 

TINCAR,  vide  Borax. 

TORMENT  I LL  JE  radix  : Tor - 
vientillx  flvefris  C.  B.  Torment illx 
crefix  Lin.  Tormentil,  or  feptfoil  ; 
the  root  [L.  E.~\ 

Tormentil  is  found  wild  in  woods 
and  on  commons  ; it  has  long  (len- 
der ftalks,  with  ufually  feven  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a joint ; the  root  is 
for  the  mod  part  crooked  and  knotty, 
of  a blackifli  colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  reddifh  within.  This  root  has 
an  auftere  ftyptic  tafte,  accompanied 
with  a flight  kind  of  aromatic  fla- 
vour i it  is  one  of  the  moll  agreeable 
and  efficacious  of  the  vegetable  a- 
ftringents,  andisemployed  with  good 
fuccefs  in  all  cafes  where  medicines 
of  this  clafs  are  proper.  It  is  more 
ufed,  both  in  extemporaneous  pre- 
scription and  in  officinal compofition, 
than  any  of  the  other  ftrong  vege- 
table aftringents:  it  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  two  compound  powders  of 
bole  £Z».J»  the  two  powders  and 
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eleclary  of  fcofdiutn  (”/,.],  the  ja- 
ponic confection  [Z£],  A tindlure 
made  from  it  with  rectified  fpirit 
poflefles'  the  whole  altringency  and 
flavour  of  the  root,  and  lofes  no- 
thing of  either  in  infpifliating. 

• TRAGACANTHA,  vide 

.GuMMI  TRAGACANTHA. 

TRICHOMANIS  folia,  herba : 

Trichomanis  five  polytrichi  officina- 
rum  C.  B.  ffplenii  trichomanis  Lin. 
Englifh  maidenhair;  the  leaves  [L. ], 
and  herb  [i?.] 

This  is  one  of  the  herds  called, 
from  the  fmalluefs  of  their  /talks, 
capillary  : it  is  found  wild  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  England,  upon  old 
walls,  and  in  fhady  places.  The 
leaves  have  a mucilaginous,  fweet- 
ilh,  fubailringent  tafte,  without  any 
particular  flavour  ; they  are  efleem- 
cd  ufcful  in  diforders  of  the  bread, 
proceeding  from  a thicknefs  and 
acrimony  of  the  juices  ; and  are 
likewife  fuppofed  to  promote  the 
expectoration  of  tough  phlegm,  and 
to  open  obltruCtions  of  the  vifeera. 
They  are  ufually  directed  in  infu- 
fion  or  decoCtion,  with  the  addition 
of  a little  liquorice.  A fyrup  pre- 
pared from  them  has  frequently  fup- 
plied  the  place  of  that  made  from  the 
adianthum  verum  : fome  have  fub- 
ftituted  a ftill  cheaper  ingredient, 
and  perhaps  not  much  to  the  difad- 
vantage  of  the  medicine  ; both  the 
. maidenhairs  yielding  little  more  than 
a mucilaginous  juice,  greatly  refem- 
bling  the  fubflitute  made  ufe  of. 
The  fyrup  brought  from  abroad 
has  an  admixture  of  orange-flower 
water, 

TRIFOLII  PALUDOSI  fo - 
. lia  : Tri/olii  palujlris  C.  B.  Mcny- 
ant  his  trifoliate  Lin.  Marfh-  trefoil, 
or  buck-beans  ; the  leaves  [/,.  E.~] 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 


marfliy  places;  it  has  three  oval 
leaves.  Handing  together  upon  one 
pedicle  which  iflucs  from  the  root  ; 
their  talle  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
what  naufeoua.  Matili  trefoil  is  an 
efficacious  aperient  and  deobftruent, 
promotes  the  fluid  fecrctions,  and, 
it  liberally  taken,  gently  loofens 
the  belly.  Some  recommend  it 
in  fcrophulous  diforders  and  other 
ill-conditioned  ulcers ; inveterate 
cutaneous  difeafes  have  been  remo- 
ved by  an  infufion  of  the  leaves 
drank  to  the  quantity  of  a pint  a- 
day  at  proper  intervale,  and  conti- 
nued fome  weeks.  Bocrhaave  re- 
lates, that  he  was  relieved  of  the 
gout  by  drinking  the  juice  mixed 
with  whey. 

TRISSAGO,  vide  Cham;e- 
drvs. 

TRITICI  farina , amylumtfur~ 
far  : "Tritici  vulgaris  g/umas  tritu - 
ran  do  deponent'ts  J.  B.  ' Tritici  ejlivi 
Lin.  Wheat ; the  meal  or  flour,  and 
llarch  [Z,.  is.]  (prepared  from  the 
meal  by  maceration  in  frefli  quan- 
tities of  water.) 

Wheat,  a common  article  of  our 
food,  is  more  glutinous  and  nutri- 
tious than  molt  other  kinds  of  grain. 
The  flour,  or  the  ftarch  prepared 
from  it,  form  with  water  a foft  vif- 
cid  fuhftance,  which  has  been  ta- 
ken with  good  fuccefs  in  diarrhoeas 
and  dyfenterics.  Starch  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  compound  powder 
of  gum  tragacanth  and  the  white 
peCtoral  troches  [Z..]  *■ 

Bran  contains,  befldes  the  huflts 
or  fhells  of.the  wheat,  a portion  of 
its  farinaceous  matter  : 1 his  is  lefs 
glutinous  than  the  finer  flour,  and 
is  fuppofed  to  have  a detergent  qua- 
lity. Infufions  of  bran  are  not  un^ 
frequently  employed  in  this  inten- 
tion externally,  and  fometimes  like- 
wife taken  inwardly. 
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Bread,  carefully  loaded,  andin- 
fufcd,  or  lightly  boiled  in  water, 
imparts  a deep  colour,  and  a fufli- 
cieiitly  agreeable  reftringcht  tafte. 
This  liquor,  taken  as  common  drink, 
has  done  good  icrvice  in  a weak  lax 
Hate  of  the  ftomach  and  intellmes; 
and  in  bilious  vomiting  and  pur- 
ging, or  the  cholera  morbus.  .Ex- 
amples are  related  in  the  Edinburgh 
Efl'ays  of  feveral  cafes  of  this  kind 
cured  by  it,  without  the  ufe  of  any 
other  medicine. 

* When  a farinaceous  powder,  is 
fteeped  in  cold  water  and  drained 
through  a cloth,  a glutinous  part 
remains  in  the  cloth,  which  fume 
fuppofe  to  be  the  nutrient  princi- 
ple, as  it  is  quite  flmilar  to  animal 
jelly : a ftarch  pafles  through  with 
the  water,  fettles  at  the  bottom, 
and  a fweet  mucilage  is  kept  dif- 
folved  in  the  water.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  juft  proportion  of  thefe 
three  ingredients  in  wheat,  that 
gives  that  grain  a preference  in 
diet  over  the  reft.  The  gluten  is 
infoluble  in  water ; but  when  mixed 
with  the  other  two,  and  feafoned 
with  fait,  in  that  ftate  made  to  fer- 
ment by  yeaft  or  leaven,  and  this 
fermentation  checked  by  the  heat 
of  the  oven,  the  ingredients  be- 
come fo  intimately  united,  that  they 
cannot  be  feparated  ; the  vifeidity  of 
the  gluten  is  diminilhed,  and  the 
whole  thus  forms  a very  fuluble  and 
■nutritious  bread.’ 

TUNICA, vide  Caryophyllus 

HORTENSIS. 

TURPETHI  radix:  Convolvuli 
turpetki  Lin.  Turbith  ; the  corti- 
tical  part  of  the  root  of  an  Indian 
convolvulus,  brought  to  us  in  ob- 
long  pieces,  of  a brown  or  afh- 
colour  on  the  outfide,  and  whitiih 
within.  The  beft  is  ponderous,  not 
wrinkled,  cafyto  break,  and  difeo 


vers  a large  quantity  of  refmous 
matter  to  the  eye:  its  tafte  is  at 
firft  fweetilh ; chewed  for  a little 
time,  it  becomes  acrid,  pungent, 
and  naufeous.  This  root  is  a ca- 
thartic, not  of  the  fafelt  or  molt 
certain  kind.  The  refinous  matter, 
in  which  it3  virtue  refides,  appears 
to  be  very  unequally  diftributed,  in- 
fomuch  that  fome  pieces,  taken  from 
a ferupk  to  a dram,  purge  violent- 
ly ; while  others,  in  larger  dofes, 
have  fcarce  any  effect  at  all.  An 
extra£t  made  from  the  root  is  more 
uniform  in  ftrength,  though  not 
fuperior  or  equal,  to  purgatives 
more  common  in  the  Ihops. 

TUSS1  LAG  INIS  five  far  far* 

folia,  florcs : Tujfilaginii  vulgaris 

C.  B.  LufJUaginis  farfarje  Lin . 

Coltsfoot : the  leaves  and  flowers 

W . 

rI  his  grows  wild  in  watery  places, 
producing  yellow  flowers  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  ; thefe  foon  fall  off, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  large  roundifli 
leaves,  hairy  underneath  : their  taftc 
is  herbaceous,  fomewhat  glutinous, 
and  fubacrid  i’uflilago  Itands  re- 
commended in  coughs,  phthifis,  and 
other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and 
lungs,  ‘ and  fome  ufe  it  in  fero- 
phula.’ 

TUTIA  \_L.E. 3 Tutty;  an 
impure  fublimate  of  zinc,  or  an  argil- 
laceous fnbftance  impregnated  there- 
with, formed  into  tubulous  pieces 
like  the  bark  of  a tree.  It  is  mo- 
derately hard  and  ponderous ; of  a 
brownilh  colour,  and  full  of  fmall 
protuberances  on  the  outfide,fmooth 
and  ycllowifh  within  ; fome  pieces 
have  a blueifh  call,  from  minute 
globules  of  zinc  being  thrown  up 
by  the  heat  in  its  metallic  form. 
Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an  ophthal- 
mic, and  frequently  employed  as 
fuch  in  unguents  and  collyria  : it 
gives  name  to  ari  officinal  oplrthal- 
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mic  ointment  [i.  •£.]  Sec  the  ar- 
ticle Z IN  CUM. 

VALERIAN#  HORTEN- 
SIS  MAJOR  IS  radix : Valeria- 
na tnajoris  odor  at  a radice  J.  B. 
The  greater  garden  valerian  y its 
root?. 

This  is  an  oblong  wrinkled  root, 
with  feveral  fibres  at  the  bottom, 
of  a brownifh  or  afii  colour  on  the 
outline,  and  whitifh  within  ; of  an 
aromatic  fmell  and  tafte,  approach- 
ing to  nard.  It  is  accounted  lefa 
efficacious  as  a medicine  than  the 
following. 

VALERIANiE  SILVESTRIS 

radix  : Valerianic  fylvejlris  major  is 

?mniatue  C.  B.  Valeriana  fylvefris 
major  is  foliis  anguftioribus  Morifon. 
plant,  wnbellif  Valeriana  officina- 
lis Lin . Wild  valerian  (the  nar- 
row-leaved tin  growing  on  open, 
dry,  mountainous  places) ; its  roots 

[Z»  £•] 

This  root  confifls  of  a number 
of  filings  or  fibres  matted  together, 
iffuing  from  one  common  head  ; of 
a whitifh  or  pale  brownifh  cqlour  : 
its  fmell  is  ftrong,  like  a mixture 
of  aromatics  with  fetids  ; the  tafle 
unpleafantly  warm,  bitterifh,  and 
fubacrid.  There  is  another  wild 
valerian,  with  broader  leaves,  of  a 
deeper  and  fhining  green  colour, 
met  with  in  watery  places.  Both 
forts  have  hitherto  been  ufed  indif- 
criminately  ; and  Linnaeus  has  join- 
ed them  into  one  fpecies,  under  the 
name  of  valcriana  foliis  omnibus  pin - 
nalis.  Our  college  have  retrained 
the  {hops  to  the  firft,  which  is  con- 
fiderably  the  flrongeft,  and  lofes  of 
its  quality  if  traufplanted  into  fuch 
foils  as  the  other  naturally  delights 
in.  r The  roots,  produced  in  low 
watery  grounds,  have  a remarkably 
faint  fmell  in  companion  of  the  o- 
ibers,  and  fomatimea  f carte  any  at 


all.  Wild  valerian  is  a medicine  of 
great  life  in  nervous  diforders,  and 
is  particularly  ferviccable  in  epilep- 
fies  proceeding  from  a debility  of  the 
nervous  fyltem.  It  was  firft  brought 
into  elleem  in  theft  cafes  by  Fabius 
Columna,  who  by  taking  the  pow- 
dered root  in  the  dofe  of  half  a 
fpoonful,  was  cured  of  an  invete- 
rate epilepfy,  after  many  other  me. 
clicines  had  been  tried  in  vain.  Re- 
peated experience  has  fince  con- 
firmed its  efficacy  in  this  diforder  ; 
and  the  prefent  pra&ice  lays  oonfi- 
derable  ltrels  upon  it.  The  com- 
mon dofe  is  from  a fcruple  to  a 
dram  ; in  infufion,  from  one  to  two 
drams.  Its  unpleafant  flavour  is 
molt  effectually  concealed  by  ft 
Ratable  addition  of  mace. 

‘ In  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfarjr, 
in  cafes  of  epilepfy  in  which  there 
was  no  evidence  of  local  affeftiott, 
it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of 
two  ounces  a day  without  effeft. 
Some  recommend  it  as  afefnl  in 
procuring  fleep,  particularly  in  fe- 
ver, even  when  opium  Fails.' 

A tinfture  of  valerian  in  proof 
fpirit  and  in  volatile  fpirit  are  kept 
in  the  fhops  [Z.-J*  and  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  mithridate  and  theriaca 

W 

VERATRUM,  vide  Helle- 

BORUS  ALSUS. 

VERBASCUM,  vide  Tarsus 

11ARBATU  S. 

VERBENA!  folia , radix:  Ver- 
bena communis  flare  cerulao  C-  B. 
Verbena  officinalis  Lin.  Common 
wild  vervain  j the  leaves  and  root. 

This  is  one  of  the  medicines 
which  we  owe  to  the  fuperftition 
of  former  age3  ; the  virtues  it  has 
been  celebrated  for,  both  as  an  in- 
ternal medicine,"  and  externally  as 
an  amulet,  are  extremely  numerous: 
and  poffibly  it  has  an  equal  title  to 
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them  all.  To  the  tafle  and  fmcll  it 
appears  almoft  Amply  herbaceous. 

: VERONICA FOEMINA,  vide 

Elatine. 

VERONICA  MARIS,  feu  Be- 

tonic  a:  P unit  folia  : Veronica  marts 
fupitia  et  vulgar tifima  C.  B.  Vero- 
nica officinalis  Lin.  Male  fpeed- 
well ; the  leaves. 

This  is  one  of  the  veronicas 
which'  produce  their  flowers  in 
clufters  at  the  joints  of  the  Hulks  : 
it  is  a rough  procumbent  plant,  not 
unfrequently  met  with  on  dry  com- 
mons, and  in  fandy  grounds.  In 
tafle,  fmell,  and  medical  virtues,  it 
is  fimilar  to  the  betonica,  of  which 
in  its  place  : though  the  veronica 
is  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  more 
of  an  aperient  and  peftoral  virtue, 
and  betony  to  be  rather  nervine  and 
cephalic.  Hoffman  and  Joh.  Fran- 
cus  have  written  exprefs  treatifes 
on  this  plant,  recommending  infu- 
fions  of  it,  drank  in  the  form  of  tea, 
as  very  falubriousin  many  diforders, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  bread. 

VINCETOXICf,  JfcLpiaJis, 
feu  HirundinaritCy  radix  • Afclepiddis 
fore  albo  C.  B.  Afclepiadis  vintoxici 
Lin.  Swallow-wort,  or  tame  poi- 
fon  ; the  root. 

‘ This  is  a native  of  the  warmer 
climates  : It  is  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  pcrfe&s 
its  feeds.  It  is  reckoned  by  bota- 
nift6  a fpccics  of  apocynum,  or 
dogfbane  ; from  all  the  poifonous 
forts  of  which  it  may  be  didiguifh- 
ed,  by  yielding  a limpid  juice, 
whilft  that  of  the  others  is  milky. 
The  root  has  a ftrong  fmell,  efpeci- 
ally  when  frefh,  approachiug  to  that 
of  valerian,  or  nard  ; the  talle  is  at 
fird  fweetifh  and  aromatic,  but  foon 
becomes  bitterilh,  fubacrid,  and  nau- 
feous.  This  root  is  efteemed  fudori- 
fic,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and 
frequently  employed  by  the  French 
l 


and  .German  phyficians  as  an  alexi- 
pharinac,  fometimes  as  a fucceda- 
neum  to  contrayerva  ; whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  contrayerva 
Germanorum.  Among  us  it  is  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of.  It  appears 
from  its  fenfible  qualities  to  be  a 
medicine  of  much  the  fame  kind 
with  valerian,  which  is  indifputably 
preferable  to  it. 

..-•if 

VINUM.  Wine;  the  ferment- 
ed juice  of  the  grape.  Among  the 
great  variety  of  wines  in  common 
ufe  among  us,  four  are  employed  in 
the  fliops  as  menftrua  for  medicinal 
fimples. 

V intim  album  £/..],  vinum  album 
Hifpanum  [is.].  Mountain. 

Vinum  Canarium  [/,.],  Canary 
or  fack. 

Vinum  Rhenanum  [_L.  E.~] , Rhe- 
nilh. 

Vinum  retbrum  [/,.],  Red  port. 

‘ Wines  confift  chiefly  of  water, 
alcohol,  a peculiar  acid,  the  aerial 
acid,  tartar,  and  an  aftringent  gum- 
my refinous  matter,  in  which  the 
colour  of  red  wines  refidcs,  and 
which  is  fqueezed  out  from  the 
hulks  of  the  grapes.  They  differ 
from  one  another  in  the  proportion 
of  thefe  ingredients,  and  particu- 
larly in  that  of  the  alcohol  which 
they  contain.’ 

The  ufes  of  thefe  liquors  as  men- 
Ihua  and  vehicles  of  the  virtues  of 
other  medicines,  will  b*e  given  here- 
after ; in  this'  place  vre  Ihall  cou- 
fider  only  their  effe&s  on  the  hu- 
man body.  Thefe  are,  to  llirnulate 
the  llomacb,  cheer  the  fpirits,  w arm 
the  habit,  promote  perfpiration; 
render  the  vcfiels  full  and  turgid, 
raife  the  pulfe,  and  quicken  the 
circulation. 

‘ Sweet  wines  are  ftronger  than 
they  appear  from  the  tafle,  becaufc 
two  impreffions  flrike  more  feebly 
when  combined  tlian  when  ,fepa» 
rate.’  Red  port,  and  mod  of  the 
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red  wines,  have  an  aftringent  qua- 
lity, by  which  they  ftrengthen  the 
tone  of  the  ilomach  and  inteftines, 
and  thus  prove  ferviceable  for  re- 
Itraining  immoderate  fecretions. 
Thofe  which  are  of  an  acid  nature, 
as  Rheniih,  pals  freely  by  the  kid- 
neys, and  gently  looien  the  belly. 
It  is  fuppoled  that  thefe  laft  ex- 
afperate  or  occafion  gouty  and  cal- 
culous diforders  ; and  that  new 
wines  of  every  kind  have  this  ef- 
fect. 

‘ Wine  is  much  ufed  in  fevers  of 
the  typhous  kind,  and  often  with 
great  fuccefs,  particularly  when  the 
appetite  feenrs  to  call  for  it.  Cla- 
ret, Madeira,  and  Port,  are  thofe 
commonly  employed  in  Britain,  and 
even  Port  to  the  extent  of  two  quarts 
a-day.’ 

V IOL.dE  folia,  flares  : Violx 

mar  fix  purperca  flare  Jimplici  odorc 
C.  B.  V to  lx  odor  at x Lift.  'The. 
Angle  March  violet ; its  flowers 
[/..£.] 

This  is  often  found  wild  in  hedges 
and  lhady  places,  and  flowers  in 
March  ; the  (hops  are  generally  fup- 
plicd  from  gardens.  In  our  mar- 
kets we  meet  with  the  flowers  of  a 
different  fpecies,  named  by  bota- 
nifts  viola  Alartia  major  hirfuta , 
inodora  : thefe  may  be  diitinguilhed 
from  the  foregoing  by  their  being 
larger,  of  a pale  colour,  and  of  no 
fmell.  The  officinal  flowers  have  a 
very  pleafant  imell,  and  a deep  pur- 
plifh  blue  colour,  denominated  from 
them  violet.  They  impart  their 
colour  and  flavour  to  aqueous  li- 
quors : a fyrup  made  from  this  in- 
iuiion  lias  long  maintained  a place 
in  the  fhops,  and  proves  an  agree- 
able and  ufcful  laxative  for  chil- 
dren. 

VIPERA  : Coluber  berm  Lin. 
[A.  E.~]  The  viper,  or  adder,  is 
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one  of  the  viviparous  reptiles,  with- 
out feet,  about  an  inch  in  thick  - 
nefs,  and  twenty  or  thirty  in  length. 
The  poifon  of  this  ferpent  is  con- 
fined to  its  mouth  : at  the  bafis  of 
the  fangs,  or  long  teeth  which  it 
wounds  with,  is  lodged  a little  bag 
containing  the  poifonous  liquid  ; a 
very  minute  portion  of  which,  mix- 
ed immediately  with  the  blood, 
proves  fatal.  Our  viper-catchers 
are  faid  to  prevent  the  mifehiefs  o- 
therwife  following  from  the  bite, 
by  rubbing  oil  olive  warm  on  the 
part.  The  fleffi  of  the  viper  is  per- 
fectly- innocent ; and  itrongly  re- 
commended as  a medicine  of  extra- 
ordinary fervice  in  fcrophulous,  le- 
prous, rheumatic,  and  other  oblti- 
nate  chronical  diforders.  Its  vir- 
tues, however,  in  thefe  cafes,  arc 
probably  too  much  exaggerated 
The  viper  is  doubtlefs  an  high  nu- 
tritious food ; and  hence  in  fome 
kinds  of  weakneffes,  and  emaciated 
habits,  is  not  undefervedly  looked 
upon  as  a good  refforative.  To  an- 
fwer  any  valuable  purpufes,  frelh 
vigorous  vipers  (not  fuch  as  have 
been  long  kept  alive  after  they  are 
caught)  fliould  be  liberally  ufed  as 
food.  The  wines  and  tinftures  of 
them  can  fcarce  be  fuppoftd  to  re- 
ceive any  confiderable  virtue  from 
the  animal  ; the  dry  flefli  brought 
us  from  abroad  is  entirely  infigni- 
ficant. 

In  the  fliops,  a broth  19  diredled 
to  be  prepared  from  frefli  vipers, 
and  a vinous  tin&ure  from  dried 
onea  [/..]]  : the  dried  flefh  is  alfo 
an  ingredient  in  theriaca,  and  the 
fat  in  the  ointment  of  tutty  [L. J ; 
this  fat  being  fuppofed  peculiarly 
ufcful  in  diforders  of  the  eyes,  for 
which  that  ointment  is  defigned. 

V I R G /E  AUREjE  folia : 
Virqx  am  ex  augujlifolix  minus  fer- 
ratx  C.  B.  Golden-rod;  the  leaves. 
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This  1*  found  wild  on  heaths 
and  in  woods,  producing  fpikes*of 
yellow  flowers  in  Augufli.  The 
leaves  have  a moderately  aflringent 
hitter  tafle  ; and  hence  prove  fer- 
viceahle  in  debility  and  laxity  of 
the  vifccra*  and  diforders  proceed* 
ing  from  that  caufe. 

VISCI  QUERN  I lipmmy folia  : 
V ifei  baccrs  albis  C.  B-  Vifcinlki  Lin. 
MifTcltoc  ; the  wood  and  leaves. 

Tin*  is  a lnaihy  plant,  growing 
on  the  trunk  and  branches  of  dif- 
ferent trees:  that  met  with  on  the 
oak  is  generally  preferred,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  being  the  moil 
rare.  It  may,  however,  be  propa- 
gated by  art  on  any  trees,  by  rub- 
bing the  berries  again  A the  bark. 
This  office  has  hitherto  been  per- 
formed by  the  thrirfh  (who  feeds  on 
the  berries  in  the  winter)  in  dealing 
his  bill  from  the  feeds  that  Hick  a- 
bout  it.  This  plant  was  held  in  vene- 
ration by  the  fuperftition  of  fotmer 
ages  : it  was  hung  about  the  neck 
to  prevent  witchcraft,  and  taken  in- 
ternally to  expel  poifons.  It  has 
been  celebrated  as  a fpeeifle  in  cpi- 
lepfies,  pailies,  &c.  ; virtues,  which 
it  were  greatly  to  be  wiflied  that 
experience  gave  any  countenance  to. 

VITEX,  vick*  Aonvs  castus. 

VITKS  VIN1FERA.  The  vine- 
tree.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  were 
formerly'  celebrated  as  ailringents, 
but  have  for  a long  time  been  en- 
tirely' difregarded  : their  tafle  is 
herbaceous,  with  only  a flight 
voughnefo.  The  trunk  of  the  tree, 
wounded  in  the  fpring,  yields  a 
clear,  limpid,  watery  juice:  This 
tear  of  the  vine  has  been  accounted 
excellent  for  fore  eyes;  and  by 
feme  recommended  likcwlfe  in  ar- 
dent and  malignant  fevers,  and  as  a 
diuretib.  The  flowers  have  a plta- 
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fantfmell,  which  water  elevates  from 
them  in  diftillation  ; along  with  the 
water,  a fmall  portion  of  an  elegant 
effential  oil  is  faid  to  arife,  poffdling 
in  great  perfection  the  fragrance  <rf 
the  flowers. — -The  unripe  fruit  is  of 
a very  harfh,  rough,  four  tafte  : its 
expreffed  juice,  called  verjuice, 
phacium  ogrrjla,  was  of  great  efleem 
among  the  ancients,  and  Hill  con* 
tintres  fo  in  fome  places,  as  a eon!* 
ing  aflringent  medicine  : a rob  and 
fyrup  were  formerly  prepared  from 
it. — The  ripe  fruit  or  grapes,  of 
which  there  are  fcvera-1  kinds,  pro- 
perly cured  and  dried,  are  the  rai- 
fins  and  cnrrar.ts  of  the  fliops  : th^ 
juice  by’  fermentation  affords  wine,- 
vinegar,  and  tartar;  of  all  wliidr 
in  their  places. 

VTTRIOLUM  ALBUM,  five 
zinci  [Z~  White  vitriol,  or 

vitriol  of  zinc  ; found  in  the  mines 
of  Goflar,  fometimes  in  tranfparent! 
pieces,  but  mcire  commonly  in  form 
of  white  efflorefcences,  which  are 
diffolved  in  water,  and  afterwards 
reduced  by  evaporation  and  cryffal- 
lifation  into  large  maffes.  We 
rarely  meet  with  this  fort  of  vitriol 
pure : ‘ it  is*  ordered  therefore  by'  the' 
Edinburgh  College  to  be  prepared.' 
After  the  zinc,  which  is  its  proper 
hails,  has  been  revived  by  inflam- 
mable fluxes,  there  remains  a fub- 
ftance  which  is  attra&ed  by  the 
magnet,  and  difeovers  itfelf  on  o- 
ther  trials  alfo  to  be  iron.  A fo- 
lgtion  of  the  vitriol  depofites  on 
Handing  an  ochry  fediment,  which 
generally  gives  a blue  tin&ure  to 
volatile  alkalis,  and  hence  appears 
to  contain  copper.  White  vitriol 
is  fometimes  given  from  five  or  fix 
grains  to  half  a dram,  as  an  emr-. 
tic ; it  operates  very  quickly,  and,  if 
pure,  without  violence.  Externally, 
it  is  employed  as  an  ophthalmic, 
and  often  made  the  bafis  of  collyria, 
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both  in  extemporaneous  preferip- 
tion  and  in  difpenfatories.  A fo- 
lution  of  it  is  directed  in  this  inten- 
tion  by  the  London  College. 

VITRIOLUM  CCERULEUM 

five  cupri  [X.  E.~\  Blue  vitriol,  or 
vitriol  of  copper,  falfely  called  Ro- 
man vitriol.  Greatcft  part  of  the 
blue  vitriol  at  prefent  met  with  in 
the  ffiops,  is  laid  to  be  artificially 
prepared  by  uniting  copper  with 
the  vitriolic  acid.  This  fait  has  a 
highly  acrid,  aullerc,  and  very  nau- 
feous  tafte.  It  is  a llrong  emetic, 
‘ and  is  recommended  as  fuch  by 
fome,  in  incipient  phthifis  when 
fuppofed  to  be  from  tubercles.’  Its 
principal  ufe  is  externally  as  an  ef- 
charotic  ; and  for  flopping  hemor- 
rhagies,  which  it  effefts  by  coagu- 
lating the  blood,  and  contra&ing 
the  mouths  of  the  vefiels.  It  gives 
name  to  an  officinal  water  for  this 
intention. 

VITRIOLUM  VIRIDE,  five 
ferri  \_L.  is.J  Green  vitriol,  or 
vitriol  of  iron,  commonly  called 
copperas  f the  Roman  vitriol  of  the 
Italian  and  other  foreign  writers. 
This  is  prepared  in  large  quantity 
at  Deptford,  by  diffolving  iron  in 
the  acid  liquor  which  runs  from  cer- 
tain fulphureous  pyritae,  expofed  for 
a length  of  time  to  the  air.  When 
pure,  it  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the 
officinal  fa l martis  or  chalybis . 

The  green  and  blue  vitriols  (as 
well  as  the  white)  are  in  many 
places  found  native  in  the-  earth  ; 
though  ufually,  in  this  Hate,  neither 
fort  is  free  from  an  admixture  of 
the  other  : . hence  vitriols  are  met 
with  of  all  the  intermediate  colours 
betwixt  the  grafs  green  of  the  one 
and  the  fapphire  blue  of  the  other. 

The  acid  of  thefc  falts  has  the 
greateft  affinity  with  -zinc,  next  to 
this  with  iron,  and  with  copper  the 
lead  all.  Hence  folutions  of 
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white  .vitriol  depofite,  on  Handing, 
greateft  part  of  the  irony  and  cu- 
preous matter  which  they  contain  ; 
and  if  fome  frelh  zinc  be  added,  the 
whole.  In  like  manner,  upon  ad- 
ding bright  poliihed  iron  to  folu- 
tions  of  green  vitriol,  if  it  holds  any 
cupreous  matter,  this  will  be  thrown 
down.  By  this  means  the  white 
and  green  vitriols  may  be  purified 
from  other  metallic  bodies.  ‘ Green 
vitriol  has  the  general  medical  ef- 
fects of  iron.’ 

ULMARIiE,  feu  Regina  prati% 
folia, fores:  Uhnarixbarbx  cupri fo- 
ribus  compafiis  C.  B.  Spirax  ul- 
rix  Lin.  Meadow-fwcet,  or  Queen 
of  the  meadows ; the  leaves  and 
flowers. 

This  herb  is  frequent  in  moift 
meadows,  and  about  the  fides  of  ri- 
vers ; it  flowers  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  continues  in  flower  a con- 
flderable  time.  The  flowers  have  a 
very  pleafant  flavour,  which  water 
extracts  from  them  byinfuflon,  and 
elevates  in  diflillation.  The  leaves 
are  herbaceous. 

ULMI  cortex  interior:  Ulmi  cam- 
prftris  foliis  duplicate- ferratis,  baji 
inequahbus  Lin.  The  inner  bark  of 
the  elm-tree  fX.J 

* It  is  an  evergreen,  trailing, 
fhrubby  plant  with  red  berries,  re- 
fembling  the  common  'red  wort-bufli, 
a native  of  Sweden,  and  growing  in 
our  gardens.  The  leaves  have  a 
bitterilh  aflringent  talle,  and  arc 
recommended  in  powder,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  at  leaft  two  drams  a-day,  in 
ulcerations  of  the  urinary  paffage3 
and  catarrhus  veficx.  The  powder 
has  been  ufed  with  opium,  the  latter 
being  gradually  incrcafed  to  a con- 
iiderable  quantity  in  diabetes,  and 
it  is  faid  with  advantage.  Some 
ufe  it  for  alleviating  the  dyfpeptic 
fymptoms  iii  nephritic  and  calculous 
ailments.’  > 
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URTICA  DIOICAjEm.  Com- 
mon Ringing  nettle  [£•] 

URTICiE  ROMANCE  folia, 
femen  : Ur  tic#  urentis  pilulas  feren- 
tis  famine  Uni  C.  la-  Urticte  piluli- 
ferx  Lin.  Roman  nettle  ; the  leaves 
and  feeds. 

Thefe  have  had  fundry  virtues  at- 
tributed to  them,  which  the  prefent 
pra&ice  pays  no  regard  to.  1 he 
young  leaves  of  the  firft  fort  are  by 
fome  ufed  in  the  fpring  as  a whole  - 
fome  pot-herb. 

UVjE  PASSvE  [LL\  majores: 
Raifins  of  the  fun;  the  dried  grapes 
of  the  vitis  Datuafctna. 

UV./E  P A S SiE  minorts  : Cur- 
rants ; the  dried  grapes  of  the  vitis 
Corinthiaca. 

The  principal  life  of  thefe  is  as 
an  agreeable  iweet  ; they  impart  a 
very  pleafant  flavour  both  to  aque- 
ous and  fpirituous  menftrua.  The 
feeds  or  ftoncs  are  fuppofed  to  give 
a difagreeable  relifn,  and  hence  are 
generally  diredled  to  be  tak.cn  out : 
neverthelcfs  1 have  not  found  that 
they  give  any  tafte  at  all.  1 he  rai- 
ftns  of  the  fun  are  an  ingredient  in 
the  peel  oral  deception,  tiutjure  ot 
fenna,  and  ftomachic  tincture 

UViE  URS'l  folia.  Vitis  idea 
C.  B.  Arbuti  at  iff  1 aft  cautibus pro- 
cumhentibus , fins  inttgerrimis  Lit:. 
Bear’s  whortleberry ; the  leaves  [£.] 

‘ A decoClion  of  this,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  ounce  to  a pound  ot 
water  boiled  to  a half,  lias  a mild 
ailringent  tatle,  has  been  recom- 
mended in  certain  obllmate  cutane- 
ous eruptions,  and  is  laid  to  aggra- 
vate the  difoider  at  firft,  but  to  prove 
lifeful  if  continued  in  the  dofe  of  a 
pint  morning  and  evening.' 

WINTER  ANUS  CORTEX, 
Cqrte*  Magellankus:  Winter’s  bark ; 


the  produce  of  a tree  growing  i» 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  & c.  called  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane  Periclymenum  rec- 
tum, foliis  laurinis,  ccrtice  acri  aro- 
viatico  : the  Winter  an  a aromatica 

Soland.  It  was  firft  difeovered  on 
the  eoaft  of  Magellan  by  Captain 
Winter,  in  the  year  1567  : the  Tai- 
lors then  employed  the  bark  as  a 
fpice,  and  afterwards  found  it  fer- 
viceablc  in  the  feurvy  ; for  which 
purpofe  it  is,  at  prefent  alfo,  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  diet-drinks. 
The  true  Winter’s  bark  is  not  of- 
ten met  with  in  the  fnops,  canella 
alba  being  generally  l'ubftituted  to 
it,  and  by  many  reckoned  to  be  the 
fame  : there  it  nevertheless  a confi- 
derable  difference  betwixt  them  in 
appearance,  and  a greater  in  qua- 
lity. The  Winter’s  bark  is  in 
larger  pieces,  of  a more  cinna- 
mon colour,  than  the  canella  ; and 
talles  much  warmer  and  more  pun- 
gent. 

ZEDOARIA  [£.  E.)  Zetfo- 
ary;  the  root  of  an  Indian  plant 
{Kempfcria  rotunda  Lin.),  brought 
over  in  oblong  pieces  about  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  or  in  round - 
ifli  ones  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Both  forts  have  an  agreeable  fra- 
grant finell,  and  a warm,  bilteiilh, 
aromatic  tafte. 

In  dillillation  with  water,  it 
yields  an  effential  oil,  poffefiing  the 
fmell  and  flavour  of  the  zedoary  in 
an  eminent  degree  ; the  remaining 
deco&ion  is  almoft  Amply  bitter. 
Spirit  likewife  brings  over  fome 
fmall  (hare  of  its  flavour  : neverthe- 
lefs  the  fpirituous  extraA  is  fconfi- 
derably  more  grateful  than  the  ze- 
doary  itfelf.  An  extraft  made  from 
it  with  proof  fpirit  (which  is  infe- 
rior to  that  prepared  with  re&ified 
fpirit)  is  an  ingredient  in  the  con- 
fc&io  cardiaca  [£.];  the  root  in 
fubftance  enters  the  confeftio  Pau- 
lina, raithridatc,  and  thcriaca  [A.J 
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General  Rules  for  the  Collection  and  Prefervatlon  of 

Simples. 


Roots. 

Ankual  roots  are  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  fhoot  out  ftalks  or 
flowers : Biennial  ones,  chiefly 

in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year 
in  which  the  feeds  were  fown  : 
The  perennial,  when  the  leaves 
fall  off,  and  therefore  generally 
in  the  autumn.  Being  walked 
clean  from  dirt,'  and  freed  from 
the  rotten  and  decayed  fibres, 
they  are  to  be  hung  up  in  a 
[warm],  fhady,  airy  place,  till 
fufficiently  dried.  The  thicker 
roots  require  to  be  flit  longitu- 
dinally, or  cut  tranfverfely  into 
thin  flices.  Such  roots  as  lofe 
their  virtues  by  exficcation  [or 
are  defired  to  be  preferved  in  a 
trelh  Hate,  for  the  greater  con- 
veniency  of  their  ufe  in  certain 
forms]  are  to  be  kept  buried  in 
dry  fand  \_E. ] 

There  are  two  feafons  in  which 
the  biennial  and  perennial  roots  are 
reckoned  the  molt  vigorous,  the  au- 
tumn and  fpring  ; or  Tather  the 
time  when  the  Italics  or  leaves  have 
fallen  off,  and  that  in  which  the 
vegetation  is  juft  going  to  begin  a- 
gain,  or  foon  after  it.  has  begun; 
which  times  are  found  to  differ  con  - 
fiderably  in  different  plants. 

The  College  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  two  firft  editions  of  their  phar- 
macopoeia, directed  them  to  be  dug 
in  the  fpring,  after  the  leaves  were 
formed;  in  the  third  edition,  the 
autumn  is  preferred,  and  this  rule 
W continued  in  the  fucceeding  ones. 
The  generality  of  roots  appear,  in- 
deed, to  be  molt  efficacious  in  the 
fin  ing : but  as  at  this  time  they  are 


alfo  the  moft  juicy,  and  confequent- 
ly  lhrivel  much  in  drying,  and  arc 
rather  more  difficultly  prelerved,  it 
is  commonly  thought  moft  advifable 
to  take  them  up  in  autumn.  No 
rule,  however,  cau  be  given,  that 
fhall  obtain  univerfally  : arum  root 
is  taken  even  in  the  middle  of  fum- 
mer,  without  fufpicion  of  its  being 
lefs  adfive  than  at  other  feafons  j 
while  angelica  root  is  inert  during 
the  furnmer,  in  comparifon  of  what 
it  was  in  the  autumn,  fpring,  or 
winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

He  rbs  are  to  be  gathered  when  the 
leaves  have  come  to  their  full 
growth,  before  the  flowers  un- 
fold; but  of  fome  plants  thq 
flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They 
, are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  roots  [£.] 

For  the  gathering  of  leaves; 
there  cannot  perhaps  be  any  univer- 
fal  rule,  any  more  than  for  roots;  for 
though  moft  herbs  appear  to  be  in 
their  greateft  vigour  about  the  time 
of  their  flowering,  or  a little  before, 
there  are  fome  in  which  the  medi- 
cinal parts  are  more  abundant  at  ail 
earlier  period. 

Thus  mallow  and  marfhmalJow 
leaves  are  moft  mucilaginous  when 
young,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 
ing approach  more  to  a woody  na- 
ture. A difference  of  the  fame 
kind  is  more  remarkable  in  the 
ieaves  of  certain  trees  andfhrubs: 
the  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 
the  leaves,  of  the  black  poplar  tree, 
have  a ftrong  fragrant  fmell,  .ap- 
proaching to  that  of  flora x,  bnt  .by 
the  time  that  the  leaves  have  come 
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to  their  full  growth,  their  fragrance 
is  exhaufted. 

Herbs  are  directed  by  mod  of 
the  pharmaceutic  writers  to  be 
dried  in  the  lhade  ; a rule  which 
appears  to  be  very  juft,  though  it 
lias  fometiines  been  mifunderftood. 
They  are  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  fun’s  heat , but  from  the  ftrong 
a£tion  of  the  folar  light ; by  which 
laft  their  colours  are  very  liable  to 
he  altered  or  deftroyed,  much  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  roots.  Slow  dry- 
ing of  them  in  a cool  place  is  far 
from  being  of  any  advantage  : both 
their  colours  and  virtues  are  pre- 
served in  greate't  perfection  when 
they  are  dried  haftily  by  a heat  of 
common  fire  as  great  as  that  which 
the  fun  can  impart : the  juicy  ones, 
in  particular,  require  to  be  dried  by 
lieat,  being  otherwife  fubjedt  to  turn 
black.  Odoriferous  herbs,  dried  by 
iire  till  they  become  friable,  difeo- 
ver  indeed,  in  this  acrid  ftatc,  very 
little  l'mcll  ; not  that  the  odorous 
matter  is  diffipated  ; hut  on  account 
©fits  not  being  cbmmunicated  from 
the  perfectly  dry  fubjeft  to  dry  air; 
for  as  foon  as  a watery  vehicle  is 
fupplied,  whether  by  infufing  the 
plant  in  water,  or  by  expofing  it 
for  a little  time  to  a moift  air,  the 
odorous  parts  begin  to  be  extradted 
by  virtue  of  the  aqueous  moifture, 
and  difeover  themfelves  in  their  full 
force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  in  the  drying 
of  plants,  we  have  an  inltancc  in 
the  curation  of  tea  among  the  Chi- 
nefe.  According  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  the  leaves,  as  foon  as  ga- 
thered, are  brought  into  an  apart- 
ment fuinilhed  with  a number  of 
little  furnaces,  or  itoves,  each  of 
which  i3  covered  with  a clean 
fmooth  iron  plate  ; the  leaves  are 
fpread  upon  the  plates,  and  kept 
rolling  with  the  hands  till  they  be- 
gin to  purl  up  about  the  edges ; 
they  arc  then  immediately  fwept 
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off  on  tables,  on  which*  one  perfon 
continues  to  roll  them,  while  an- 
other fans  them  that  they  may  cool 
haftily:  this  procefs  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  or  oftener,  accord- 
ing as  the  leaves  are  difpofed  to  un- 
bend on  ftanding. 

* Exsiccation  of  Herbs  and 
Flowers  [is.J 

‘ Hep.bs  and  flowers  are  to  be 
dried  by  a gentle  heat  of  a ftove  or 
commonflre,  and  only  inthatquanti- . 
ty  at  a time  by  which  the  exficcation 
may  be  very  loon  finifhed.  By  this 
means  their  (Length  is  beft  prefer- 
ved;  and  this  is  indicated  in  propor- 
tion as  they  retain  their  native  co- 
lour. 

* But  the  leaves  of  hemlock,  and 
fome  other  herbs  replete  with  a 
fubtile  volatile  matter,  are  to  be 
beat  immediately  after  the  exficca- 
tion, and  preferved  in  glafs-vcffcls, 
well  {hut.’ 

Flowers. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when 
moderately  expanded,  on  a clear 
dry  day,  before  noon.  Red  rofes 
are  taken  before  they  open,  and 
the  white  heels  clipped  off  and 
thrown  away  [if. ] 

The  quick  drying,  above  re- 
commended tor  the  leaves  of  plants, 
is  more  particularly  proper  for 
flowers  ; in  moll  of  which  both  the 
colour  and  fmell  are  more  perilhablc 
than  in  leaves,  and  more  fubjedl  to 
be  impaired  by  flow  exficcation. 
Of  the  flowers  which  come  frefli 
into  the  apothecaries  hands,  the 
only  ones  employed  dry  in  the  Lon- 
don l’harnidcupccia  1 are  red  tofes; 
and  thefe , in  all  the  compofitions  in 
which  they  are  ufed  in  a „ y Hate, 
are  exprtfsly  ordered  to  be  dried 
haftily  ( ccteriter  arefacl.e ).  One  o£ 
the  mutt  valuable  aromatics  of  Eu- 
ropean 
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ropean  growth,  faffron,  is  a part  of 
a flower,  dried  on  paper  on  a kind 
of  kiln,  with  a heat  Efficient  to 
make  it  fweat,  with  care  only  not 
to  endanger  the  fcorching  of  it. 

it  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the 
virtues  of  flowers  arc  confined  to 
differest  parts  of  the  flower  in  dif- 
ferent plants.  Saffron  is  a Angular 
produftion  growing  at  the  end  of 
the  ftile  or  piftil.  The  aftive  part 
of  camomile  flowers  is  the  yellow 
dilk,  or  button  in  the  middle  ; that 
of  lilies,  rofes,  clove-july  flowers, 
violets,  and  many  others,  the  petala 
or  flower-leaves  ; while  rofemary 
has  little  virtue  in  any  of  thefe  parts, 
the  fragrance  admired  in  the  flowers 
of  this  plant  refiding  chiefly  in  the 
cups. 

Seeds  and  Fruits. 

Seeds  fhould  be  colle&ed  when 
ripe  and  beginning  to  grow  dry, 
before  they  fall  off  fpontaneoufly. 
Yruits  are  alfo  to  be  gathered 
when  ripe,  unlefs  they  are  or- 
dered to  be  otherwife  [is.] 

Of  the  fruits  whofe  colle&ion 
•comes  tinder  the  notice  of  the  apo- 
thecary, there  are  few  which  are 
wfed  in  an  unripe  fiate the  princi- 
pal is  the  floe,  whofe  virtue  as  a 
mild  aftringent  is  greatly  diminifhed 
by  maturation.  The  fruit  of  the 
orange  tree,  raifed  in  our  gardens 
or  green-houfes,  is  fometimes  ga- 
thered in  a Hate  of  much  greater 
immaturity,  foon  after  it  is  formed 
trn  the  tree,  before  it  has  acquired 
its  acid  juice  ; at  this  rime  it  proves 
an  elegant  aromatic  bitter,  greatly 
refembling  what  are  called  Curafiao 
oranges,  wbich  appear  to  be  no  o- 
thcr  than  the  fame  fruit  gathered 
at  the  fame  period,  iu  a wrarmer 
climate’1. 

The  rule  for  colle&ing  feeds  is 
more  general  than  any  of  the  others, 


all  the  officinal  feeds  being  in  their 
greateft  perfe&ion  at  the  time  of 
their  maturity.  As  feeds  contain 
little  watery  moifture,  they  require 
no  other  warmth  for  drying  them 
than  that  of  the  temperate  air  in 
autumn  ; Inch  as  abound  with  a 
grofs  expreffible  oil,  as  thofe  com- 
monly called  the  cold  feeds , fhould 
never  be  cxpoled  to  any  confider- 
able  heat ; for  this  would  haften  the 
rancidity,  which,  however  carefully 
kept,  ibey  are  veryltable  to  contraft. 
Seeds  are  bell  prclerved  in  their  na- 
tural hulks,  or  coverings,  which 
fhould  he  feparated  only  at  the  time 
of  ufing  ; the  hulk,  or  cortical  part, 
ferving  to  defend  the  feed  from  be- 
ing injured  by  the  air. 

Woods  and  Barks. 

The  moll  proper  feafon  for  the 

felling  of  woods,  or  fhaving  olF 

their  barks,  is  generally  the  win- 
ter [is.] 

The  only  woods  of  our  own 
growth,  retained  in  the  catalogues 
of  Simples  of  our  pharmacopoeias 
(‘  viz.  la-ll, edition’),  are  the  juni- 
per and  box  ; the  lirfl  of  which  is 
iarely  or  never  kept  in  the  Ihops, 
or  employed  in  prattice  ; the  other 
is  procured  from  the  turner;  and  it 
is  indifferent  at  what  feafon  it  has 
been  cut  down,  being  at  all  times 
Efficiently  fit  for  the  only  ufe  it  is 
applied  to,  the  yielding  an  empy- 
reumatic  oil  by  dillillation  in  a 
ffrong  fiie. 

Of  the  barks  of  our  own  growth, 
the  London  College  lias  not  retain- 
ed one.  In  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia (■*  viz.  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion’) there  are  feveral,  viz.  thofe 
of  the  afh-tree,birch-trcc,  oak,  elm, 
floe,  wild  fervice,  black  alder,  and 
elder,  which,  however,  have  been  lo 
rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  that  the  fea- 
fonsof  their  greateft  perfc&ion  can- 
li  4 v not 


rot  be  afcertained  from  experience. 
It  may  be  doubted,  whether  barks 
are  not  generally  more  replete  with 
medicinal  matter  in  the  fummerand 
fpring  than  in  winter.  The  barks 
cf  many  trees  are  in  fummer  fo 
much  loaded  with  reiln  and  gum, 
as  to  burlt  fpontaneoufly,  and  dif- 
charge  the  redundant  quantity.  It 
is  laid  that  the  bark  of  the  oak  an- 
fwers  belt  for  the  tanners  at  the 
time  of  the  riling  of  the  fap  in 
fpring  ;-and  as  its  ufe  in  tanning 
depends  on  the  fame  aftringent  qua- 
lity for  which  it  is  ufed  in  medicine, 
it  Ihould  feem  to  be  fitted  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes  alfo  in  the  fpring. 
It  may  be  obierved  likewife,  that 
it  is  in  this  laft  feafon  that  barks  in 
general  are  n\oft  conveniently  peel- 
ed off. 


Animals  and  Minerals^ 

Animals  and  minerals  are  to  be 
chofen  in  their  moll  perfeft  ftate, 
unlcfs  they  are  ordered  otherwife 

m 

The  animals  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  are  only  millepedes 
and  the  viper,  to  which  the  Edin- 
burgh add  fnails,  earth-worms,  and 
bees : Whatever  virtues  thefe  bo- 
dies may  have,  they  are  fuppofed 
to  be  belt  when  they  have  attained 
to  their  common  fidl  growth.  As 
there  are  no  diftinftions  of  maturity 
or  immaturity  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom, the  only  rule  for  directing  our 
choice  here  mult  be  the  purity  of 
the  fubje6ts  from  any  mixture  of 
other  bodies : none  of  them  are  ever 
to  be  ufed  in  an  impure  ftate. 
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Pharmaceutical  Preparations. 


CHAP.  i. 

THE  MORE  SIMPLE  PREPARATIONS. 


TERREORUM,aliorumque 
quas  aqua  non  difl'olvuntur 
corporum  prasparatio.  The 
preparation  c/Earthy/i^ 
Jud)  other  puherable  bodies 
as  will  not.  dijfolve  in  water. 

THESE  fubllances  are  firft  to 
be  pulverifed  in  a mortar,  and 
then  levigated  with  a little  water, 
upon  a hard  and  fmooth  marble, 
into  an  impalpable  powder  : this  is 
to  be  dried  upon  a chalk  ftone,  and 
afterwards  fet  by  for  a few  days, 
in  a warm,  ur,  at  ieaft,  very  dry 
place.  L. 

After  this  manner  are  to  be  prepa* 
pared, 

TErugo,  verdegrit.  L. 
Antimonium,  antimony.  L.  E.  -f- 
Chelae  cancorum,  crabs-claws.  L. 
E.  + 

Corallium,  coral.  L.  j£.  -f- 
Creta  ,chalk.  L.E.-\-  * The  Edinburgh 
College  dir  eft  it  to  be  waQyed  with 
water  till  the  water  has  neither 


tajle  nor  colour  : By  this  method 
the  chalk  i)  freed  of  all  faline  mat- 
ter'*. 

Lapis  bezoar,  bezoar  fone;  which 
is  to  be  nnifened , in  the  levigatior.t 
with  fpirit  of  wine  infead  of  wa- 
ter. L. 

Lapis  calaminaris,  calamine  fone, 
previoufy  calcined  for  the  ufe  oj 
thofe  who  make  brafs.  L.  E.  -f- 

Lapis  haematites,  blood-fone.  L . 
£■  + 

Margarita %,  pearls.  L.  E.  +• 

Oculi  cancrorum,  crabs-eyes, fo  call- 
ed. L:  E. 

Oftreorum  teftae,  oyfer-fhells , walk- 
ed clean  from  dirt.  L.  E.  The  hol- 
low f yells  are  preferred  [/?.]  on 
account  of  their  containing  more 
of  the  fine  white  earth,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  outward  rough 
coat,  than  the  thinner  fat  ones: 
the  rough  matter  appears  to  be 
largely  impregnated  with  marine 
fait. 

Ovorum  tell  re,  eg g-f yells  freedt  by 
boiling , from  the  J. kin  that  adheres 
to  them.  L. 

Succiqum,  amber.  L . E,  + 

' Tutia, 
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Tutia,  tutty.  L.  E.  , 

In  preparing  antimony,  calamine 
and  tutty,  particular  care  ought  to 
be  taken  to  reduce  them  into  the 
mod  fubtile  powder  poffible.  L. 

Where  large  quantities  of  the 
foregoing  powders  arc  to  be  pre- 
pared, it  is  cuftomary,  inftead  of 
the  done  and  muller,  to  employ 
hand-mills  made  for  this  ufe,  con- 
fiding of  two  Hones;  the  upper- 
mod  of  which  turns  horizontally 
upon  the  lower,  and  has  an  aper- 
ture in  the  middle  for  t,he  conve- 
niency  of  fupplying  frelh  matter,  or 
of  returning  that  which  has  already 
palled,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a proper 
degree  of  finenefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo- 
dies, particular  care  Ihould  be  ta- 
ken, whatever  kind  of  indruments 
is  made  ufe,  that  they  be  of  diffi- 
dent hardnefs,  otherwife  they  will 
be  abraded  by  the  powders.  The 
hematites,  a hard  iron  ore,  is 
mod  conveniently  levigated  betwixt 
two  iron  planes;  for  if  the  com- 
mon levigating  Hones  are  made  uie 
of,  the  preparation,  when  finilhcd, 
will  contain  aimed  as  much  of  fo- 
reign matter  from  the  indrument  as 
of  the  hematites. 

It  has  been  cudomary  to  moiden 
feveral  powders  in  levigation,  with 
rofe,  balm,  and  other  didilled  wa- 
ters : thefe,  neverthelefs,  have  no 
advantage  above  common  water, 
fince  in  the  fubfequent  exficeation 
they  mud  neceffarily  exhale,  leaving 
the  medicine  pofTefled  of  no  other 
virtue  than  what  might  be  equally 
expefted  from  it  when  prepared 
with  the  cheaper  element. 

Some  few  fubllances,  indeed,  are 
more  advantageopfly  levigated  with 
fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour 
wfually  expecled  in  this  coflly  pre- 
paration, confulcrablv  improved 
thereby.  A little  fpirit  may  be 
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added  to  the  other  animal-fubdan- 
ces,  if  the  weather  is  very  hot,  and 
large  quantities  of  them  are  prepa- 
red at  once,  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning into  putrefaftion  ; an  acci- 
dent which,  in  thofe  circumdances, 
fometimes  happens  when  they  are 
levigated  with  water  only.  Crabs- 
eyes,  which  abound  with  animal 
gelatinous  matter,  are  particularly 
liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

The  caution  given  above  for  re- 
ducing antimony,  calamine,  and  tut- 
ty, to  the  greated  fubtilty  poffible, 
demands  particular  attention.  The 
tendernefsof  the  parts  to  which  the 
two  lad  are  ufually  applied,  requires 
them  to  be  perfectly  free  from  any 
admixture  of  grofs  irritating  parti- 
cles. The  firft,  when  not  thorough- 
ly comminuted,  might  not  only,  by 
its  lharp  needle-like  fpicula,  wound 
the  domach,  but  likewife  anfwers 
little  valuable  purpofe  as  a medicine, 
proving  either  an  ufelefs  load  upon 
the  vil'cera,  or  at  bed  palling  od 
without  any  other  feniible  effedl 
than  an  increafe  of  the  gvoffer  eva- 
cuations ; whild,  if  reduced  to  a 
great  degree  of  finenefs,  it  turns 
out  a medicine  of  confiderable  effi- 
cacy. 

The  mod  fucccfsful  method  cf 
obtaining  thefe  powders  of  the  re- 
quifite  tenuity,  is,  to  wadi  oft  the 
finer  parts  by  means  of  water  (fee 
page  77-),  and  continue  levigating 
the  remainder  till  the  whole  becomes 
fine  enough  to  remain,  for  fome 
time,  fufpended  in  the  fluid  ; a 
procefs  received  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  there  directed 
as  follows. 

Eilirb. 

A quantity  of  water  is  to  poured 
upon  the  levigated  powder,  in  a 
large  veffel,  and  the  veflcl  re- 
peatedly fhakeiv  that  the  finer 
parts  of  the  powder  may  be  dif- 
fufed  through  the  water  : the  li- 
quor 
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cjuor  is  then  to  be  poured  off, 
and  fet  by  till  the  powder  fettles. 
The  grofs  part;  which  the  water 
would  not  take  up,  is  to  be  fur- 
ther levigated,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  manner. 

By  this  method,  which  is  that 
commonly  practifed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  colours  for  the  painter, 
powders  may  be  obtained  of  any 
required  degree  of  tenuity;  and 
without  the  lead  mixture  of  the 
grofs  parts,  which  are  always  found 
to  1 email)  in  them  after  long  conti- 
nued levrgation : all  the  coarfer 

-matter  fettles  at  firft,  and  the  finer 
powder  continues  fufpended  in  the 
water,  longer  and  longer,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  its  finenefs. 
The  fame  proccfs  may  likewife  be 
advantageoufly  applied  to  other 
hard  pulvcrable  bodies  of  the  mine_- 
ral  kingdom,  or  artificial  prepara- 
tions of  them  ; provided  they  are 
not  foluble  in,  or  fpecifically  lighter 
than  water.  The  animal  and  ab- 
forbent  powders,  crabs-claws,  crabs- 
tyes,  oyller-fhclls,  egg-fliells,  chalk, 
pearl,  coral,  and  bezoar,  are  not 
well  adapted  to  this  treatment ; nor 
indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe 
fuhftances  are  readily  foluble  in  a- 
cid  juces  without  much  comminu- 
tion : if  no  acid  is  contained  in  the 
fil'd  paffages,  they  are  apt  to  con- 
crete, with' the  mucous  matter  ufu- 
aily  lodged  there,  into  hard  indif- 
foluble  maffcB  ; the  greater  degree 
of  finenefs  they  are  reduced  to,  the 
more  are  they  difpofed  to  form  fuch 
concretions,  and  enabled  to  obftruct 
the  orifices  of  the  fmall  veffels. 

AXUNGI/E  PORC!NoE,SEVI- 
que  O VILLI  purificatio. 

The  purification  or  trying  of  hogs -lard 
and  mutton-fuet. 

Lorn!.  . 

Chop  them  into  fmall  pieces,  and 
melt  them  by  a gentle  heat,  with 
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the  addition  of  a little  water; 
then  drain  them  from  the  mem- 
branes. 

The  life  of  the  water  is  to  pre- 
vent tire  tat  from  burning  an  J turn- 
ing black  ; which  it  does  very  ef- 
fectually, though  it  fometirnes  pro- 
longs the  procefs,  and  i6  likewife  apt 
to  be  in  part  imbibed  by  the  fat. 
The  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory direct- 
ed the  fat  to  be  firft  freed  from  the 
fkins,  blood-veffels,  and  fibres;  then, 
waflied  in  frefh  quantities  of  water 
till  it  no  longer  gives  the  liquor  any 
bloody  tinge  ; afterwards  melted, 
ftrained,  and  kept  clofe  from  the 
injuries  of  the  air.  The  (hops  are 
ufuully  fupplied  with  thefe  fats  rea- 
dy prepared. 

AXUNGIJE  VIPERINiE 

curatio. 

The  purification  of  viper's  fat. 

Loud. 

Let  the  fat,  feparated  from  the  in- 
te dines,  be  melted  by  a gentle 
fire,  and  then  preffed  through  a 
thin  linen  cloth. 

The  quantity  of  this  fat  ufually 
purified  at  a time,  is  fo  fmall,  that 
the  heat  may  be  ealily  regulated  fo 
as  to  prevent  burning  without  the 
addition  of  any  water. 

It  is  not  nectffary,  as  Dr  Pem- 
berton obierves,  to  he  very  curious 
in  picking  out  the  fat;  it  is  luffi- 
ejent  if  the  heart,  live,r,  and  other 
bloody  parts,  are  taken  away  ; for 
the. reft  of  the  membranes  crilp  up 
while  the  fiit  melts,  io  as  to  be  ca« 
lily  feparated  by  draining. 

MELL1S  DESPUMATIO. 

The  dtfpumatbn  or  clarifying  of  honey] 
Lond. 

Let  the  honey  be  liquefied  in  a 
water-bath  (that  is, by  fetting  the 
vtffcl  containing  the  honey  in  a 

vtfftl 
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veffel  of  hot  water)  and  the  fcum 
which  arifes  taken  off. 

The  intention  of  this'procefs  is  to 
purify  the  honey  from  wax,  or  o- 
ther  drofly  matters  that  have  been 
united  with  it  by  the  violence  of 
the  prefs  in  its  feparation  from  the 
comb ; and  from  meal  and  fucli  like 
fubllances,  which  are  fometimes 
fraudulently  mingled  with  it.  When 
the  honey  is  rendered  liquid  and 
thin  by  the  heat,  thefe  lighter  mat- 
ters rife  freely  to  the  furface. 

SCILL.E  COCTIO. 

The  baking  of  [quills. 

Lond. 

Let  the  fquill  (freed  from  the  outer 
fkin,  and  the  hard  part  to  which 
the  little  fibres  adhere)  be  inclo- 
fed  in  a pafte  made  of  wheat- 
flour  and  water,  and  baked  in  an 
oven  till  the  paile  becomes  dry, 
and  the  fquill  foft  and  tender 
throughout. 

This  preparation  is  as  old  as 
the  theriaca;  and  is  continued  in 
our  difpenfatory,  for  no  other  ufe 
than  making  the  troches  of  fquills, 
which  are  one  of  its  principal  in- 
gredients. The  Edinburgh  dif- 
penfatory having  now  dropt  the 
theriaca,  has  dropt  alfo  the  baked 
fquills  and  the  troches,  and  admit- 
ted them  formerly  only  in  compli- 
ance with  cuftom,  giving  exprefsly 
the  preference  to  fquills  moderately 
dried.  The  intention  of  baking  the 
root  is  to  abate  its  acrimony  ; ‘ and 
the  effed  is  often  to  dcltroy  its 
power  entirely.’ 

SCILLjE  exsiccatio. 

The  drying  of  fquills. 

Lond. 

Let  the  fquill,  cleared  from  its  outer 
fkin,  be  cut  tranfverfely  into  thin 
fljees,  and  dried  with  a very 
Z 


gentle  heat.  * When  properly 
managed,  the  fquill  is  friable,  and 
retains  its  bitternefs  and  acri- 
mony. Ed 

By  this  method  the  fquill  dries 
much  fooner  than  when  only  its  fe- 
veral  coats  are  feparated,  as  has 
been  ufually  directed  ; the  internal 
part  being  here  laid  bare,  which, 
in  each  of  the  entire  coats,  is  cover- 
ed with  a thin  fkin,  which  impedes 
the  exhalation  of  the  moifture.  The 
root  lofes  in  this  procefs  four-fifths 
of  its  original  weight;  the  parts 
which  exhale,  appear  to  be  merely 
watery  : hence  fix  grains  of  the 
dry  root  are  equivalent  to  half  a 
dram  of  it  when  frefh  ; a circum- 
Itance  to  be  particularly  regarded 
in  the  exhibition  of  tin’s  medicine. 
In  the  preceding  editions  of  our 
Difpenfatory,  a particular  caution 
was  given,  not  to  ufe  an  iron  knife 
for  cutting  fquills,  but  one  of  wood, 
ivorv,  or  other  bone  : tire  founda- 
tion  of  this  caution  is  faid  to  be, 
not  fo  much  that  the  fquill  would 
receive  any  ill  qualities  from  the 
iron  ; as,  that  its  acrid  juice,  ad- 
hering to  the  knife,  might  render  a 
wound  received  by  it  extremely 
painful,  or  even  dangerous. 

RHABARBARI  et  NUCIS 
MO  SC  HAT  M torrefa&io. 

Lhe  r Gaping  of  rhubarb  and  nutmeg. 

Lond. 

Roail  them  with  a gentle  heat,  un- 
til they  become  eafily  friable. 

Nutmegs,  in  thefr  natural  date, 
are  fo  foft  and  unctuous,  as  fcarce 
to  be  reducible  into  powder,  a form 
in  which  they  are  occasionally  want- 
ed ; and  rhubarb  is  very  diflicultly 
fo,  unlefs  it  be  thoroughly  dry. 
The  torrefaction  renders  theqt  ea- 
fily pulverable  ; and  as  foon  as  this 
this  point  is  obtained,  ikould  be  im- 
mediately difeontinued.  ©therwile  the 

drugs 
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to  water  a faline  matter  fimilar  to 
the  fublimcd  flowers.  On  trial,  it 
could  not  be  obferved  that  any  fa- 
luie  matter  was  thus  1'eparated  from 
ilorax,  though  it  impregnated  the 
water  considerably  with  its  fra- 
grance. 

Storax  may  be  excellently  puri- 
fied by  means  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  this  retin  totally  diffolves  in 
fo  as  to  pafs  through  a fiitre,  the 
impurities  alone  being  left.  If  the 
Ilorax  is  afterwards  wanted  in  a •&>- 
lid  form,  it  may  be  recovered  from 
this  foluti on  by  gently  diltilling  off 
two  Spirit,  which  will  elevate  very 
little  of  its  flavour,  or  by  pouring 
to  it  a quantity  of  water.  Sec 
Chap.  VI. 

OPIUM  CO  LATUM,  vel  EX- 
TRACTUM  THEBAICUM. 

Strained  opium,  or  the  thebaic  ext  raft. 

* Land. 

Take  of  opium,  cut  into  flices,  one 
pound  ; diffolve  it  into  the  con- 
fluence of  a pulp,  in  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  with  care  to  pre- 
vent its  burning  ; and  wbilft  it  re- 
mains qiute  hot,  ftrongly prefs  it 
from  the  feces  through  a linen 
cloth  : the  llrained opium  is  then 
to  be  reduced,  by  a water-bath 
or  other  gentle  heat,  to  its  origi- 
nal confluence. 

Opium  thus  foftened  by  a fmall 
quantity  of  water  paffes  the 
Itrainer  entire,  the  feces  only  be- 
ing left  behind.  If  it  was  dif- 
folved  in  a large  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, its  relinous  and  gummy  parts 
would  be  feparated  from  one  an- 
other. 

Where  large  quantities  of  opi- 
um are  purified  at  once,  the  infpif- 
fation  is  molt  edmmodioufly  per- 
formed in  a water-bath:  but  fmall 
quantities  may  be  very'  fafely  infpif- 
fated,  by  placing  the  velTcl  imme- 
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diately  over  a gentle  fire,  the  mat- 
ter  bong  kept  itirring,  and  the  vef- 
iel  occafionally  removed  from  the  lire 
whenever  there  is  any  fufpicion  of 
its  becoming  too  hot.  The  groffer 
impurities  of  the  opium  are  by  this 
procefs  effe&ually  feparated;  but 
onoe  of  its  heterogeneous  admix- 
tures, coniiffmg  chiefly  of  dirft  and 
farinaceous  matters,  are  fo  fine,  as 
partly  to  pafs  along  with  it  through 
the  pores  of  the  ftraincr  when  dilu- 
ted  by  the  prefs:  this  mamfeftly  ap- 
pears upon  boiling  the  flrained  opi- 
um in  water,  and  afterwards  in  fpi- 
nt;  when  a confiderable  quantity 
of  earthy  matter  will  be  left,  which 
is  not  ioluble  in  either  of  thofe  men- 
ftrua. 

THE  OTHER  GUMS,  as  am- 
moniacum,  galbanum,  afafactida,. 
and  the  like,  are  purified  after 
the  fame  manner ; only  here  a 
larger  quantity  of  water  may  be 
made  ule  of  without  injury.  If 
the  refinous  part  happens  to  fub- 
flde,  take  it  out,  arid  referve  it 
to  be  added  again  towards  the 
end  of  the  inlpiffation,  that  it 
may  unite  with  the  reft  into  one 
uniform  mafs. 

Any  gum  that  melts  eafily,  as  gal- 
banum,  may  likewife  be  purified 
by  inluding  it  in  a bladder,  and 
keeping  it  in  boiling  water,  un- 
til the  gum  becomes  foft  enough 
to  be  preffed  from  its  impurities 
through  a canvas  ftraincr  [Z.  j 

In  the  flraining  of  all  the  gums,' 
care  fhould  be  taken,  that  the  heat 
be  neither  too  great,  nor  too  long 
continued;  othervvife  a confiderable 
portion  of  their  more  aftive  volatile 
matter  will  be  loft  : an  inconveni- 
ence which  cannot,  by  any  care 
be  wholly  avoided.  Hence,  as  the 
faculty  of  Paris  obferves,  the  purer 
tears,  unftrained,  are  preferable,  for 
internal  ufe,  to  the  ilraincd  gums. 

The 
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The  lad  of  the  above  methods,  that 
of  i'ofrcning  the  gum  in  a bladder  by 
external  heat,  without  the  addition 
of  water,  appears  to  be  the  moll  cli 
gible  for  all  thofe  that  will  admit 
of  being  thus  liquefied  fufficiently  ; 
both  as  exhalation  is  prevented  du- 
ring the  liquefaction  ; and  as  the 
{trained  gum  returns  in  cooling  to 
its  original  confidence,  without-  the 
further  heat  which  is  requifite  in 
the  other  method  for  evaporating 
the  water.  'Opium  is  perhaps  lefs 
injured  by  heat  than  the  red  of  the 
gum  ;,  the  virtues  of  this  drug  leem 
intr  to  relide  more  in  its  fixed  than 
in  the  volatile  parts:  it  isnevertlie- 
lefs  expedient,  that  the  fmell  of  the 
opium,  which  affords  an  ufeful  mark 
of  its  genuinenefs,  be  as  much  as 
pollible  preferved  ; this,  if  the  quan- 
tity of  water  was  large,  would  be 
dedroyed  by  the  long  evaporation 
■which  would  then  become  necef- 
fary. 

' ‘ It  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  virtues  of  opium  relide  in  its 
fixed  parts;  and  from  fome  trials  it 
appears,  that  its  more  immediately 
narcotic  powers  really  reiide  in  a 
volatile  principle.’ 

In  the  Edinburgh  Difpenfatory, 
opium,  and  the  fouler  kinds  of 
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aloes,  were  direfted  to  be  puri- 
fied, by  diffolving  them  in  a 
fufheient  quantity  of  water  with 
a gentle  heat,  draining  the  di- 
lutions, and  evaporating  them  to 
the  confidence  of  honey.  The 
other  gums  are  not  required  to 
be  purified. 

It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  the 
confidence,  to  which  the  drained 
dilutions  are  to  be  reduced,  was  de- 
termined with  more  precifion,  par- 
ticularly in  regard  to  opium,  that 
there  might  be  as  little  uncertainty 
as  poffibie  in  its  dofe. 

MILLEPEDARUM  PRiEPA- 
RATIO.  , 
Preparation  of  millepedes. 

Lond.  and  Edinb. 

The  millepedes  are  to  be  inclofed 
in  a thin  canvas  cloth,  and  ful- 
' pended  over  hot  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  a clofe  veffel,  till  they  are 
killed  by  the  Hearn,  and  render- 
ed friable.. 

These  are  convenient  ways  of 
rendering  millepedes  pulverable, 
without  endagering  any  lofs  of 
fuch  virtues  as  they  may  be  pof- 
fefi'ed  of. 
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SECT.  I. 

Juices. 


JUICES  are  obtained  from  the 
fucculent  parts  of  plants,  by  in- 
' eluding  them,  after  being  pro- 
perly cut,  bruifed,  See.  in  a hair- 
bag,  and  preffing  them,  betwixt 
wooden  cheeks,  in  the  common 
ferew-prefs,  fo  long  as  any  liquor 
drops  from  them. 

Thr  harder  fruits  require  to  be 
previoufly  well  beaten  or  ground  ; 
but  herbs  arc  to  be  only  moderately 
bruifed,  for  if  thefe  are  over  brui- 
fed, a large  quantity  of  the  herba- 
ceous matter  will  be  forced  out  a- 
long  with  the  juice.  Hempen  or 
woollen  bags  are  apt  to  communi- 
cate a.  difagreeable  flavour  ; the 
threads  of  thefe  likewife  fwcll  in 
proportion  as  they  imbibe  molflure, 
fo  as  in  great  meafure  to  prevent 
the  free  percolation  of  the  juice. 

1 he  fluids  thus  extracted  from 
fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acid 
and  fweet  kind,  from  mod  of  the  a 
end  herbs,  as  feurvy-grafs  and  wa- 
ter-creflVs,  from  the  acid  herbs,  as 
forrel  .and  wood-forrel,  from  the  a- 
perient  laftefeent  plants,  as  dande- 
lion and  hawkveed,  and  from  fun- 


dry  other  vegetables,  contain  great 
part  of.  the  peculiar  tade  and  vir- 
tues of  the  <refpe£tive  fubjefts.  flic 
juices,  on  the  other  hand,  extracted 
from  mod  of  the  aroriratic  herbs, 
as  thofe  of  mint  and  the  fragrant 
Turkey  balm,  commonly  called  balm 
of  Gilead , have  fcarcely  any  thing 
of  the  flavour  of  the  plants,  and 
feem  to  differ  little  from  deco&ions 
of  them  made  in  water  boiled  till 
the  volatile  odorous  parts  have 
’been  diffipated.  Many  of  the  odo- 
riferous flowers,  as  the  lily,  violet, 
hyacinth,  not  only  impart  nothing 
of  their  fragrance  to  their  juice, 
but  have  it  totally  dedroyed  by  the 
previous  bruifing.  From  want  of 
fuflieient  attention  to  thefe  particu- 
lars, pra&itioners  have  been  fre- 
quently deceived  ,in  the  effe&s  of 
preparations  of  this  clafs : juice  of 
mint  has  been  often  preferibed  as  a 
domachic,  though  it  wants  thofe 
qualities  by  which  mint  itfelf  and 
its  other  preparations  operate  in 
that  intention. 

The  juices,  thus  forcibly  prefled 
out  from  plants,  differ  from  thofe 
which  flow  fpontaneoudy,  or  from. 

S in- 
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incifions  ; thefe  laH  confiding  chief 
ly  of  iuch  fluids  as  are  not  diffufed 
through  the  whole  fubHancc  of  ttfe 
vegetable  fubjed,  but  elaborated  in 
diitin£t  veffels,  orfecretcd  into  par- 
ticular receptacles.  From  poppy 
heads,  flightly  wounded,  there  iffues 
a thick  milky  liquor,  which  dries  by 
a moderate  warmth  into  opium ; 
whilH  the  juice  obtained  from  them 
by  preffure  is  of  a dark-green  co- 
lour, and  far  weaker  virtue. 

Juices  newly  exprefTed  are  gene- 
rally thick,  vifeid,  and  very  impure: 
By  colature,  a quantity  of  grols 
matter  is  feparated,  the  juice  be- 
comes thinner,  limpid,  and  better 
fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes,  tho’ 

* as  yet  not  entirely  pure  : on  Hand- 
ing, it  becomes  again  turbid,  and 
apt  to  run  into  a fermentative  or 
putrefa&ive  Hate.  Clarification  with 
whites  of  eggs  renders  the  juices 
more  perfectly  fine  ; but  there  are 
few  that  will  bear  this  treatment 
without  a manifeft  injury  to  their 
flavour,  tafte,  and  virtue. 

The  moll  effectual  method  of 
purifying  and  prefeving  thefe  li- 
quors, is,  to  let  the  {trained  juices 
ftand  in  a cool  place,  till  they  have 
depofited  their  grofTer  feces,  and 
then  gently  pafs  them  fever  al  times 
through  a fine  {trainer  till  perfectly 
clear  ; when  about  onc-fortieth  part 
their  weight  of  good  fpirit  of  wine 
may  be  added,  and  the  whole  iuf- 
fered  to  Hand  as  before  : a frelh  fe- 
diment  will  now  be  depofited,  from 
which  the  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off, 
{trained  again  and  put  into  fmall 
bottles  that  have  been  walked  with 
fpirit  and  dried.  A little  oil  is  to  be 
poured  on  the  furface,  fo  as  very 
nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the 
mouths  doled  with  leather,  paper, 
or  Hopt  with  Hraw  as  the  fialks  in 
which  Florence  wine  is  brought  to 
us  : this  ferves  to  keep  out  dull,  and 
fuffers  the  air,  which  in  procefs  of 
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time  arifes  from  all  vegetable  li- 
quors, to  efcape  ; which  air  would 
otherwife  endanger  the  burfiing  of 
the  glaffes ; or,  being  imbibed  a- 
freflr,  render  their  contents  vapid 
and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  bev 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a good  cel- 
lar or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks 
in  fand.  By  this  method  juices 
may  be  preferved  for  a year  or  two  ; 
and  fome  for  a much  longer  time. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 
there  are  great  differences  in  juices, 
in  regard  to  their  being  accompa- 
nied in  the  exprelfion  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  fubjedts.  There  are 
equal  differences  in  regard  to  their 
preferving  thofe  virtues,  and  this  in- 
dependently of  the  volatility  of  the 
aftive  matter,  or  its  difpofition  to 
exhale.  Even  the  volatile  virtue  of 
feurvy-grafs  may  by  the  above  me- 
thod be  preferved  almoff  entire  in 
its  juice  for  a confiderable  time  ; 
while  the  aftive  parts  of  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  fepa- 
rate  and  fettle  to  the  bottom,  lea- 
ving the  fluid  inert  Juices  of  a- 
rum  root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and 
fundry  other  vegetables,  throw  off 
in  like  manner  their  medicinal  parts 
to  the  bottom 

SUCCI  SCORBUTICT. 

The  Jcorbutic  juices. 

Lord. 

Take  the  juice  of 

Garden  feurvy-grafs,  two  pints ; 
Brooklime, 

Water- crefles,  each  one  pint ; 
Sevile  oranges,  a pint  and  quar- 
ter 

Mix  them  together ; let  them  Hand 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided ; and 
then  either  pour  the  liquor  off 
clear,  or  pafs  it  through  a {trainer. 

. 'Edinb . 

* Take  of 

Juice  of  garden  feurvy-grafs, 

Wa- 
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Water-crefles,  both  expreffed 
from  the  frefli  herbs  ; 

Seville  oranges,  of  each  two 
pounds ; 

Spirituous  nutmeg-water,  half  a 
pound. 

M ix  them,  and  let  them  ftand  till 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  then  pour 
out  the  clear  liquor. 

* By  this  formula  the  Edinburgh 
College  have  rejected  the  brook- 
lime  and  the  fugar.  The  fugar  was 
certainly  a very  improper  addition; 
for  though  it  may  prefcrve  dry  ve- 
getable matters  (fee  Conserves), 
yet  when  added  to  juices  largely 
impregnated  with  watery  and  muci- 
laginous matter,  it  would  no  doubt 
furnifh  that  very  principle  moll  fa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  the 
vinous  fermentation.  To  the  com- 
pound horfe-radilh  water  they  have 
iubflituted  the  fpiiituous  water  of 
nutmegs : Befides  that,  this  water 
has  the  fame  property  of  preferving 
the  juices  from  fermentation  ; it  is 
alfo  much  more  agreeable  to  the  pa- 
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late,  and  will  make  the  juice6  fit 
euiier  on  the  itomach.’ 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  of 
confiderable  ufe  for  the  purpofes  exJ 
prefled  in  the  title  ; the  orange  juice 
is  an  excellent  afliftant  to  the  feurvy- 
grafs  and  other  acrid  antifeorbu- 
tics ; which,  when  thus  mixed* 
have  been  found  from  experience 
to  produce  much  better  effefts  than 
when  employed  by  themfclves. 
Thefe  juices  may  be  taken  from 
an  ounce  or  two  to  a quarter  of  a 
pint,  two  or  three  times  a day: 
they  generally  increafe  the  urinary 
fccretion,  and  fometimes  introduce 
a laxative  habit.  Preferved  with 
the  cautions  above  mentioned,  they 
will  keep  good  for  a confiderable 
time ; though,  whatever  care  be 
taken,  they  are  found  to  anfwer 
better  when  frefli  ; * and  from  the 
difficulty  of  preferving  them  fo, 
they  have  of  late  been  very  much 
laid  afide,  efpecially  iince  we  have 
been  provided  with  more  convenient 
and  ufcful  remedies.’ 


Expreffed  Oils . 


SECT.  II, 


Expressed  Oils. 


EXtrejsed  oils  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and 
kernels  of  fruits,  by  thoroughly 
pounding  them  in  a ftone  mortar, 
or,  where  the  quantities  are  large, 
grinding  them  in  mills,  and  then 
including  them  in  a canvas  bag, 
which  is  wrapt  in  a hair-cloth, 
and  ftrongly  prefled  betwixt  iron 
plates.  The  canvas,  if  employed 
alone,  would  be  fqueczed  fo  clofe 
to  the  plates  of  the  prefs,  as  to 
prevent  the  oil  from  running 
down  : by  the  interpofition  of 

the  hair -cloth  a free  paflage  is 
allowed  it. 

Sundry  machines  have  been  con- 


trived, both  for  grinding  the  fubjeft 
and  preffing  out  the  oil,  in  the  way 
of  bufinefs.  To  facilitate  the  ex- 
preffion,  it  is  cuftomary  to  warm  ei- 
ther the  plates  of  the  prefs  ; or  the 
fubjeft  itfelf  after  the  grinding,  by 
keeping  it  ftirring  in  a proper  vef- 
fel  over  the  fire  ; the  oil,  liquified 
by  the  heat,  feparates  more  freely 
and  more  plentifully.  When  the 
oil  is  defigned  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes, this  praftice  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed ; for  heat,  efpecially  if  its  de- 
gree is  fufficicnt  to  be  of  any  con- 
fiderable advantage  for  promoting 
the  reparation,  renders  the  oil  lefs 
foft  and  palatable,  imprefles  a dif* 
agreeable  flavour,  and  incrcafes  ita 
Sa  dif- 
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difpofition  to  grot v rancid : hence 
the  Colleges  both  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  exprefsly  require  the 
operation  to  be  performed  without 
heat. 

Nor  arc  the  oils  to  be  kept  in  a 
warm  place  after  their  exprefiion. 
Expofed  but  for  a few  days  to  a heat 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
body,  they  lofe  their  emolient  qua- 
lity, and  become  highly  rancid  and 
acrimonious.  Too  much  care  can- 
not be  taken  for  preventing  any 
tendency  to  this  acrid  irritating 
hate  in  medicines  fo  often  ufed  for 
abating  immoderate  irritation. 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  difpofed 
to  this  injurious  alteration,  that 
they  frequently  contrail  an  acri- 
mony and  rancidity  while  contained 
in  the  original  fubjefts.  Hence 
great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice 
of  the  un&uous  feeds  and  kernels, 
which  are  often  met  with  very 
rancid;  almonds  are  particularly 
liable  to  inconveniencies  of  this 
kind. 

Exprefled  oils  are  prepared  for 
mechanic  ufes  from  lundry  different 
fubjecls,  as  nuts,  poppy-feed,  hemp- 
feed,  rape-feed,  and  others.  Tbofe 
dire  died  for  medicinal  purpofes  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeias, are, 

OLEUM  AMYGD A LINUM. 

Oil  of  almonds. 

LonJ.  and  Rditib. 

OLEUM  SEM1NUM  LINI. 

Oil  of  lint  fed. 

Lend. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  SINAPI. 

Oil  of  milliard-fed. 

Rend. 

The  oil  of  almonds  is  prepared 
from  the  fweet  and  bitter  almonds 
indifferently  ; the  oils  obtained  from 
both  forts  being  altogether  the  fame. 


Nor  are  the  differences  of  the  other 
oils  very  coniiderable,  the  diferi- 
minating  qualities  #f  the  fubjecls 
not  refiding  in  the  oils  that  arc  thus 
obtained  by  exprefiion  : the  oil  of 
muftard-feed  is  as  foft,  infipid,  and 
void  of  pungency,  as  that  of  fweet 
almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  mil- 
liard remaining  entire  in  the  cake 
left  after  the  exprefiion.  The  fe- 
veral  oils  differ  m fome  of  their  pr  o- 
perties from  one  another;  but  in 
medicinal  qualities  they  appear  to 
be  all  nearly  alike,  and  agree  in 
one  common  emollient  virtue.  They 
foften  and  relax  the  fcifds,  and  ob- 
tnnd  acrimonious  humours ; and 
thus  become  fcrviceable  internally 
in  pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  u- 
rine,  hoarfenefs,  tickling  coughs. 
See.  in  glyllers,  for  lubricating  the 
intellines,  and  promoting  the  ejec- 
tion of  indurated  feces  ; and  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  tenlion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.  • Their 
common  dofe  is  half  an  ounce:  in 
fome  cafes,  they  arc  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces. 
'1  he  molt  commodious  forms  for 
their  exhibition,  we  lhall  fee  here- 
after in  the  chapter  of  Emulfions. 

Th-e  oils  exprefled  from  aro- 
matic fubftances,  differ  from  the 
foregoing,  in  retaining  for  the  mott 
part  an  admixture  of  the  aroma- 
tic nature  of  the  fubjeft.  Thus 
nutmegs  and  mace  yield,  upon  ex- 
prefiion, an  oil  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  the  fpices  ; and  an 
oil  exprefled  from  anifeeds,  has  a 
great  fhare  of  the  peculiar  fmell  of 
the  feeds.  A purgative  oil  alfo  is 
exti-atted  in  America  from  the  pur- 
gative feeds  of  the  ricinus.  It  does 
not  appear  that  other  qualities  of 
vegetables  are  communicated  to  their 
exprefled  oils. 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  varieties 
of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons, 
yield  by  a kind  of  exprefiion  their 

effen- 
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eflential  oils  almoft  pure,  and  nearly 
fimilar  to  thofe  which  are  obtained 
,from  them  by  diftillation.  The  ef- 
fential  oils,  in  which  the  fragrance 
and  aromatic  warmth  of  thefe  fruits 
refide,  are  contained  in  numerous 
little  veficles,  which  may  be  dillin- 
guifhed  by  the  naked  eye,  fpread  all 
over  the  furface  of  the  peel.  If  the 
rind  is  cut  in  dices,  and  the  dices 
feparately  doubled  or  bent  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  fqueezed  between 
the  lingers,  the  veficles  burlt  at  the 
bending,  and  difeharge  the  oil  in  a 
number  of  fine  dendcr  jets.  A glafs 
plate  being  fet  upright  iti  a glafs  or 
porcelainevefiel,  and  the  dices  fquee- 
zed  againft  the  plate,  the  little  jets 
unite  into  drops  upon  the  plate,  and 
trickle  down  into  the  vedcl  beneath. 
But  though  this  procefs  affords  the 
true  native  oil,  in  the  fame  Hate 
wherein  it  exifted  in  the  fubjeft,  un- 
altered by  lire  or  othfer  agents,  it  is 


not  prafticable  to  advantage,  unlefi? 
where  the  fruit  is  very  plentiful;  as 
only  a fmall  part  of  the  oil  it  con- 
tains can  thus  be  extracted  or  col- 
lected. 

I he  oil  is  more  perfectly  fepara- 
ted  by  rubbing  the  rind  upon  a lump 
°f  fugar.  The  fugar,  by  the  ine- 
quality of  its  furface,  produces  the 
effeft  of  a rafp,  in  tearing  open  the 
oily  veficles  ; and  in  proportion  as 
the  veficles  are  opened,  the  fugar 
imbibes  the  oil.  When  the  out- 
ward part  of  the  lump  is  fulficiendy 
moifloned,  it  is  feraped  off,  and  the 
operation  continued  on  the  fredi 
furface.  The  oil  thus  combined 
with  the  fugar,  is  fit  for  molt  of  the 
ides  to  which  it  is  applied  in  a fluid 
Hate.  Indeed  the,  pure  effential 
oils,  obtained  by  diftillation,  are 
often  purpofely  mixed  with  fugar, 
to  render  their  ufe  the  more  com- 
modious. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Infusions  in  different  Menstrua. 


SECT.  I. 

Infusions  and  Decoctions  in  Water. 


"TTTJ'ATER,  the  direft  men- 
V V ftruum  of  gums  and  falts, 
extra&s  readily  the  gum  nay  and  fa- 
line  parts  of  vegetables.  Its  action, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  thefe  ; 
the  refinous  and  oily  principles  be- 
ing, in  moft  vegetables,  fo  intimate- 
ly blended  with  the  gummy  and  fa- 
line,  as  to  be  in  great  part  taken  up 
along  with  them  : fome  of  the  refi- 
nous  cathartics,  and  moft  of  the  a- 
romatic  herbs,  as  well  as  bitters  and 
aftringents,  yield  to  water  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  fmell,  tafte,  and  me- 
dicinal virtue.  Even  of  the  pure 
cflential  oils,  and  odorous  refins  of 
vegetables,  feparated  from  the  other 
principles,  water  imbibc6  a part  of 
the  flavour ; and  by  the  artificial 
admixture  of  gummy  or  faline  mat- 
ter, the  whole  fubftance  of  the  oil 
or  refin  is  made  difloluble  in  water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  diffolves  on- 
ly certain  determinate  quantities: 
by  applying  heat,  it  is  generally  en- 
abled tike  up  more  than' it  can 
do  in  the  cold,  and  this  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  heat ; but  as 
the  liquor  cools,  this  additional 
quantity  fejvarates,  and  the  water 


retains  no  more  than  it  would  have 
diffolved  without  heat.  With  gum- 
my fubitances,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  unites  unlimitedly,  diflolvingmore 
and  more  of  them  till  it  lofes  it6  flu- 
idity. Heat  expedites  the  action 
of  the  wrater,  but  cannot  enable  it 
to  take  up  more  than  it  would  do 
by  allowing  it  longer  time  in  the 
cold.  The  active  parts  extracted 
from  moft  vegetables  by  water,  and 
oils  and  refins  made  foluble  in  wrater 
by  the  artificial  admixture  of  gum, 
partake  of  this  property  of  pure 
gums,  being  difloluble  without  fa- 
turation. 

It  has  been  imagined  that  vege- 
tables in  a frefli  Hate,  while  their 
oily,  refinous,  and  other  adtive  parts, 
are  already  blended  with  a watery 
fluid,  would  yield  their  virtues  to 
wrater  move  freely  and  more  plenti- 
fully, than  when  their  native  moi- 
fture  has  been  diffipated  by  drying. 
Experience,  however,  fhovvs,  that 
dry  vegetables  in  general  give  out 
more  than  frefh  ones,  water  feeming 
to  have  little  attion  upon  them  in 
their  recent  ftate.  If,  of  two  equal 
quantities  of  miqt,  one  be  infufed 
? frdli 
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frefh  in  water,  and  the  other  dried, 
and  then  infufed  in  the  like  quan- 
tity of  water  for  the  fame  length  of 
time,  the  infufion  of  the  dry  herb 
will  be  remarkably  tht  dronged  : 
and  the  cafe  appears  to  be  the  fame 
in  all  the  vegetables  that  have  been 
tried. 

In  all  the  preparations  defcribed 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under- 
dood  that  the  fubje&s  mull  be  mo- 
derately and  newly  dried ; unlefs 
when  they  are  exprefsly  ordered  to 
be  taken  frefh  ; in  which  cafe  it  is 
to  be  judged  that  their  virtues  are 
dedroyed  or  impaired  by  drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  ve- 
getables are  communicated  to  water 
along  with  their  medicinal  matter  ; 
many  impart  a colour  different  from 
their  own  ; and  others,  though  of 
a beautiful  and  deep  colour  thcm- 


felvcs,  give  fcarcely  any  to  the  men- 
ftruum.  Of  the  fird  kind  are- the 
yellow  and  red  flowers  ; of  the  le- 
cond,  the  leaves  of  moil  plants  ; of 
the  third,  fome  of  the  blue  flowers, 
as  thofe  of  cyanus  and  larkfpur.  -Y- 
cid  liquors  change  the  infufions  of 
mod  flowers,  the  yellow  ones  ex- 
cepted, to  a red  ; and  alkalis,  both 
fixed  and  volatile,  to  a green. 

From  animal-fubftances,  water 
extrafts  the  gelatinous  and  nutri- 
tious parts,  whence  glues,  jellies, 
broths  See.  ; and  along  with  ihefe, 
it  takes  up  principles  of  more  acti- 
vity, as  the  acrid  matter  of  cantha- 
rides.  It  diffolves  alfo  fome  por- 
tion of  calcined  calcareous  earths, 
both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom,  but  has  no  aClion  on 
any  other  kind  of  earthy  matter. 


Article  I.  Infufions  in  Water. 


Infusum  cardui. 
bifufion  of  carduus . 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  carduus  benedi&us,  and  a pint 
of  common  water.  Let  them 
deep  for  fix  hours,  without  heat ; 
and  then  filtre  the  liquor  through 
paper. 

By  this  management  only  the 
finer  parts  of  the  carduus  are  ex- 
tracted, and  the  infufion  proves  an 
agreeable  light  bitter ; it  fits  eafier 
on  the  llomach  than  any  other  me- 
dicine I know  of  the  bitter  kind  ; 
whereas,  by  long-continued  mace- 
ration, or  by  the  application  of  heat, 
the  grofler  and  more  ungrateful 
parts  are  taken  up,  and  the  liquor 
becomes  naufeous,  fo  as  to  provoke 
vomiting.  I have  often  given  the 
light  infufion  with  great  benefit,  in 
weakneffes  of  the  ltomach,  Vvhere 
the  common  bitters  did  not  agree. 


It  may  be  flavoured  at  pleafure 
with  aromatic  materials.  Indead 
of  pure  water,  a mixture  thereof 
with  fome  grateful  diddled  lpiritu- 
ous  water,  as  twelve  ounces  of  com- 
mon water,  and  four  of  the  fpiri- 
tuous  water  of  orange-peel,  may  be 
uied  for  the  mendruum.  The  lit- 
tle quantity  of  fpirit  contained  in 
this  compound  will  not  confider- 
ably  vary  the  didblving  power  of  the 
water. 

Many  other  vegegetables  may  Be 
advantageoufly  treated  in  the  lame 
manner.  From  thofe  which  are 
weak  in  virtue,  rich  infufions  may 
be  obtained,  byreturning  the  liquor 
upon  frefh  quantities  of  the  fubjeCt ; 
the  water  loading  itfelf  more  and 
more  with  the  aftive  parts.  *’hefe 
loaded  infufions  are  doobtlefs  appli- 
cable to  valuable  purpofes  in  medi- 
cine, as  they  contain  in  a fmall 
S 4 com- 
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compnfs  the  finer,  more  fuhtile,  anil 
active  principles  of  ve^eta  Its,  in  a 
form  readily  mifcible  with  ihe  fluids 
of  the  human  body. 

1 1NCTURA  MENTHiE. 

Pin  Shire  of  mint. . 

Edtnb.  + 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  the  dry  leaves 
of  fpearmint,  and  a pint  of  Ample 
mint-water  Steep  them  in  a 
clofe  veffel  in  a warm  place  for 
four  hours,  and  then  drain  out 
the  tin&ure. 

The  diftilled  water  of  mint  is 
impregnated  with  as  much  of  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  herb  as  water 
can  be  made  to  retain  by  diftillation. 
By  infufion,  however,  it  Hill  takes 
up  more,  being  equally  effectual  as 
a men  (truum  with  frefh  water  ; 
hence  the  tindfure  proves  very  rich 
in  the  virtue  of  the  mint.  This 
is  another  ufeful  method  of  obtain- 
ing ftrong  infufions  from  vegetables, 
and  it  may  be  varied  at  diferetion  : 
the  diitilled  water  of  one  plant  may 
be  employed  as  a menftruum  for  an- 
other. 

Infusum  corticis  Peruyiani. 

Infufion  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Take  an  ounce  of  Peruvian  bark 
reduced  into  fine  powder,  and 
twelve  ounces  of  water.  Mace- 
rate without  heat  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  opcafionaJly  fhaking 
the  vtffel;  then  pour  off  the 
dear  liquor,  and  pafs  it  through, 
a fine  drainer. 

The  extra&ion  of  the  viitucs  of 
Peruvian  bark,  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, has  hitherto  been  attempted 
by  ftrong  co&ion  : But  this  drug, 
contrary  to  moil  other  vegetables, 
has  lately  been  obferved  to  give  out 
more  to  cold  than  to  boiling  water. 


In  boiling,  a refinous  matter  con- 
taining the  altringency  of  the  bark 
is  haftily  melted  out  by  the  fyeat, 
but  not  truly  difiblvedby  the  water  ; 
and  hence,  in  cooling,  it  begins  to 
feparate,  renders  the  liquor  turbid, 
and  at  length  fettles  to  the  bottom: 
whereas  by  maceration  in  cold  wa- 
ter, the  aftriugent  and  bitter  parts 
are  gradually  extracted  together, 
and  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter 
are  retained  by  the  water  in  a date 
of  perfect  folution.  The  infufion 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  bed  prepa- 
rations of  the  bark  for  weak  fto- 
machs,  and  may  he  given  in  dofes 
of  two  or  three  ounces  in  intermit- 
ting fevers,  and  in  other  diforden 
where  the  corroborating  virtues  of 
bark  are  required.  ‘ We  fuppofe, 
that  in  many  cafes  this  preparation 
may  be  taken  all  at  once.* 

Aqua  picf.a. 

Par  'water. 

Take  of 

Tar,  two  pounds ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Stir  them  ftrongly  together  with  a 
wooden  rod  ; and  after  Handing 
to  fettle  for  two  days,  pour  off 
the  water  for  ufe. 

Tar-water,  has  lately  been  re- 
commended to  the  world  as  a cer- 
tain and  fafe  medicine  in  almoft  all 
difeafes;  a flow  yet  effedluai  altera- 
tive in  cachexies,  feurvies,  chloro- 
tic, hyfterical, hypochondriacal,  and 
other  chronical  complaints  ; and  a 
fudden  remedy  in  acute  diftempers 
which  demand  immediate  relief,  as 
pleurifies,  peripneumonie$,the  froall- 
pox,  and  all  kinds  of  fevers  in  ge- 
neral. The  medicine,  though  cer- 
tainly far  inferior  to  the  character 
that  has  been  given  of  it,  is  doubtlef* 
in  many  cafes  of  confiderable  utili- 
ty : it  fecfibly  taifts  the  pulie  ; an^ 
coca ficus  fomc  confiderable  evacu- 
ation, 


ation,  generally  by  perfpiration  or 
urine,  though  fometimes  by  iiool  or 
vomit.  Hence  it  is  fuppoied  to  aft 
by  increafing  the  vis  vitas,  and  ena- 
bling nature  to  expel  the  morbific 
humours. 

I fhall  here  infert,  from  the  firfl: 
public  reeommender  of  this  liquor 
(Biihop  Berkeley),  fome  obferva- 
tions  on  the  manner  of  ufing  it. 
“ Tar-water,  when  right,  is  not 
££  paler  than  French,  nor  deeper 
“ coloured  than  Spanifh  white-wine, 
**  and  full  as  clear;  if  there  be  not 
£{  a fpirit  very  lenfibly  perceived  in 
<£  drinking,  you  may  conclude  the 
“ tar -water  is  not  good.  It  may 
£<  be  drank  either  cold  or  warm.  In 
“ colics,  1 take  it  to  be  beft.  warm. 
“ As  to  the  quantity,  in  com- 
“ man  chronical  inaifpofitions  a 
“ pint  a day  may  fuffice,  taken  on 
£‘  an  empty  llomach,  at  two  or 
“ four  times,  to  wit,  night  and 
“ morning,  and  about  two  hours 
“ after  dinner  and  breakfaft  : more 
“ may  be  taken  by  llronger  fto- 
“ machs.  But  thofe  who  labour 
“ under  great  and  inveterate  mala- 

dies,  mult  drink  a greater  quan- 

tity,  at  leaft  a quart  every  twenty - 
“ four  hours.  All  of  this  clafs  muit 

hive  much  patience  and  perfeve- 
fi  ance  in  the  ufe  of  this,  as  well  as 
“ of  all  other  medicines,  which, 
“ though  fare,  mull  yet  in  the  na- 
iC  ture  of  things  be  flow  in  the  cure 
“ of  inveterate  chronical  diforders. 
££  In  acute  cafes,  fevers  of  ali  kinds, 
£<  it  mull  be  drank  in  bed,  warm, 
“ and  in  great  quantity  (the  fever 
“ ftill  enabling  the  patient  to  drink) 
“ perhaps  a pint  every  hour,  which 
“ I have  known  to  work  furprifing 
‘•£  cures.  But  it  works  fo  quick, 
“ and  gives  fuch  Jpirits,  that  the 
*£  patients  often  think  themfelves 
£<  cured  before  the  fever  has  quite 
?£  left  them.’> 

‘ Notwithftanding  thefe  encomi- 
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ums,  tar-water  feems  to  he  fall  Io- 
fing  its  reputation.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  water  can  take  up  any  of 
the  more  aftive  principles  of  the 
tar;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  to  Lparate  its  acid  by 
diftillation,  and  mix  it  with  water 
occafionally : for  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, that  the  water  can  only  take 
up  the  acid  of  the  tar.  perhaps  char- 
ged with  a very  I'm  all  quantity  of 
oily  matter  in  the  date  of  ail  acid 
foap.’ 

AQUA  CALCIS  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  lime-$vater. 

Lond. 

Take  a pound  of  quicklime,  and  a 
gallon  and  a half  of  water.  Pour 
the  water  gradually  upon  the 
lime,  and  when  the  ebullition  is 
over,  let  the  whole  {land  to  fettle  ; 
then  filtre  the  liquor  through 
paper. 

Edinb . 

* Take' half  a pound  of  frefli-burnt 
quicklime,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
veffel,  and  gradually  fprinkle  u- 
pon  it  four  ounces  of  vyater, 
keeping  the  vetfel  flint  whilft  the 
lime  grows  hot  and  falls  into 
powder.  Then  pour  upon  it 
, twelve  ounces  of  water,  and  mix 
the  lime  thoroughly  with  the  wa- 
ter by  llirring.  After  the  lime  has 
fnbiided  renew  the  ftirring  ; and 
let  this  be  done  about  ten  times, 
always  keeping  the  veffel  fliut 
(during  the  ebullition)  that  the 
accefs  of  the  air  may  be  the  more 
effeftually  prevented.  Laflly, 
let  the  water  be  filtered  through 
paper  placed  in  a funnel  clqfe 
flint  at  its  top,  and  it  muit  be 
kept  in  very  clofe  velTels.’ 

The  reafon  of  adding  the  wateF 
by  degrees  to  the  lime  is,  that 
when  poured  on  at  once,  it  reduces 

the 
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the  external  part  to  a kind  of  mud- 
dy fubftance,  or  foft  pafte,  which 
in  fome  meafure  defends  the  inter- 
nal part  from  being  adted  upon  by 
the  water.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  different  proportions  of  water  in 
the  two  above  prefcriptions,  occa- 
sion any  fenfible  difference  in  the 
ffrength  of  the  prodnft  ; the  quick- 
lime is  far  from  yielding  all  its  fo- 
luble  parts  to  either  proportion  ; 
the  remainder  giving  a ftrong  im- 
pregnation to  many  frefh  qnantities 
of  water,  though  not  fo  ftrong  as 
to  the  firft.  The  caution  of  keep- 
ing the  water  in  clofe-flopt  veffels 
ought  to  be  ftriftly  attended  to  ; 
for  in  open  ones  the  calcareous  mat-, 
ter  diffolved  in  the  liquor  foon  be- 
gins to  feparate,  and  forms  a white 
cruft,  upon  the  furface.  This  cruft 
is  not  of  a faline  nature,  as  fome  have 
imagined ; but  an  infipid  earth, 
no  longer  mifcible  with  watery  li- 
quors. ‘ The  theory  of  the  pro- 
duction of  this  earth  will  be  eafily 
underftood  from  what  we  have  fa  id 
on  the  article  Fixed  Air.  The  fe 
paration  firft  takes  place  at  the  fur- 
face,  as  being  the  part  immediately 
applied  to  the  common  air  : as  long 
as  the  cruft  Remains  entire,  the  clofe- 
nefs  of  its  texture  fo  excludes  the 
air,  that  the  reft  of  the  matter  ft  ill 
remains  impregnated  with  lime ; 
but  when  this  pellicle  is  broke  by 
any  means,  it  foon  finks  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  expofes  a new  furface  for 
the  reparation  of  the  lime.  In  this 
way  a fucceflion  of  crufts  and  pre- 
cipitations are  formed,  till  the  whole 
of  the  oncecauftic  and  foluble  quick- 
lime is  now  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel  in  the  ftate  of  a mild  info- 
luble  earth,  leaving  the  water  per- 
fectly infipid. 

* The  formation  of  thefe  crufts, 
and  their  fuccefiive  precipitations, 
are  owing  to  the  abforption  of 
fixed  air  or  aerial  acid  from  the 
aimofphere ; and  the  mild  info- 


luble  ftate  of  thefe  precipitations  is 
alfo  owing  to  the  fame  caufe^  Sec 
article  Fixed  Air. 

* Lime-water  has  been  thought 
of  great  fervice  in  fcrophulous  com- 
plaints ; but  perhaps  on  no  very 
good  foundation.  It  has  alfo  been 
ufed  both  internally  and  externally 
for  various  affedions  of  the  (kin.  It 
feems  to  be  very  confiderably  aftrin- 
gent,  and  has  been  ufeful  in  fome 
kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  in  diabetes, 
leucorrhoea,  and  in  fundry  other 
difordtrs  proceeding  from  a laxity 
or  debility  of  the  folids. 

* Its  more  common  ufe  is  in  af- 

feCtions  of  the  ftomach  accompanied 
with  acidity  and  flatulence.  For 
which  laft  complaint,  the  mild,  or 
aerated  earths  are.ltfs  proper  on  ac- 
count of  the  feparation  of  air  on 
their  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the 
ftomach.  Lime-water  is  alfo  capable 
of  diflolving  mucus ; and  may  there- 
fore be  ufed  where  a redundance 
of  the  inteftinal  mucus  affords  a 
nidus  for  worms,  or  gives  rife  to  o- 
ther  complaints.  It  has  alfo  been 
found,  that  lime-water  injefted  in- 
to the  anus  immediately  kills  afeari- 
des.  The  lithontriptic  powers  of 
lime-water  feem  at  prefent  to  be 
much  doubted.  Lime-water  is  gi- 
ven in  dofes  proportioned  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  complaint ; in  fome  ca- 
cafes,  as  in  diabetes,  it  may  be  gi- 
ven in  divided  portions  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  quarts  a -day.  It  is 

ufed  externally  for  waffling  what 
are  called  foul  or  ill-conditioned  ul- 
cers .;  it  is  alfo  injefted  into  the  va- 
gina and  other  parts  affe&ed  with 
preternatural  discharges  from  lax- 
ity. 

‘ The  ufe  of  lime-water  in  feur- 
vy  is  very  doubtful.’ 

A QU  A C A L C I S 

COMPOSITA. 

Compound  lime-water. 

Edinb.  + 


Take 
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Take  of 

Safiafras,  root  and  bark,  Ihaved, 
two  ounces  ; 

Nutmegs,  well  bruifcd,  three 
drams  ; 

Liquorice,  diced,  one  ounce  ; 
Lime-water,  frefh  prepared,  four 
pints. 

Digeil  them  together  for  two  days 
in  a very  dole  v'elTel ; and  then 
ilrain  the  liquor. 

a „ 

AQUA  CALCIS  MINUS 
CPMPOSITA. 

Lime  - water  lefs  compounded. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Liquorice,  one  ounce ; 

Safiafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Simple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  two 
days,  and  then  ftrain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

AQUA  CALCIS  MAGIS 
COMPOS1TA. 

Lime-water,  more  compounded. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  ffiaved,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Liquorice,  one  ounce  ; 

Safiafras  bark,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  three  drams  ; 
Simple  lime-water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  two 
days,  and  then  ftraiii  off  the  li- 
liquor. 

This  laft  water  has  been  ufed  for 
fome  time  in  our  hofpitals,  under 
the  title  of  Aqua  liberans.  As 
the  guaiacum  wood  difficultly  com- 
municates its  virtues  to  the  cold  li- 
quor, fome  have  pwopofed  boiling  it 
in  the  lime-water  before  the  other 
ingredients  are  added ; but  though 
this  treatment  more  perfectly  ex- 
£ra£ts  the  virtues  of  the  wood,  it 
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very  much  injures  thofe  of  the  lime- 
water  ; greatelt  part  of  the  matter 
it  had  taken  up  from  the  lime  be- 
ing leparated  and  thrown  off  in  the 
boiling.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any 
occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  expe- 
dients ol  this  kind;  the  quantity  of 
the  wood  in  the  above  prefcription 
being  fo  large,  that  the  liquor  re- 
ceives a fufficient  impregnation  from 
it  by  maceration  in  the  cold.  If, 
however,  on  this  or  other  occafions, 
it  fliould  be  thought  expedient  to 
increafe  the  difiolving  power  01 
lime-water  by  boiling,  we  may  do 
it  without  any  injury  to  the  lime- 
water,  by  the  method  dire&ed  by 
the  London  college  for  obtaining 
a folution  of  fulphur  in  this  inen- 
ilruum,  viz.  by  adding  fome  quick- 
lime in  fubftance,  which  will  con- 
tinue to  give  a frefh  impregnation 
to  the  water,  after  the  lime  at  firft 
diffolved  in  it  has  been  feparated  by 
the  boiling. 

In  all  thefe  compofitions,  the  ad- 
ditional articles  take  off  the  ill  fla- 
vour of  the  lime-water,  render  it 
more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach,  and  at  the  fame  time  con- 
fiderably  promote  its  medicinal  ef- 
ficacy, efpecially  when  intended  a- 
gainft  cutaneous  diforders.  They 
may  be  taken  in  the  fame  quanti- 
ties as  the  fimple  lime-water,  and 
continued  for  fome  time;  the  pa- 
tient keeping  moderately  warm 
during  their  ufe : ‘ it  is  however 
found,  that  the  lime  is  foon  preci- 
pitated in  its  mild  form,  by  a be- 
ginning fermentation  in  the  infu- 
lion.’ 

‘ INFUSUM  AMARUM. 

Bitter  mfufion. 

Edinb . 

« Take  of 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce; 

Dried  peel  of  Seville  oranges,  one 
dram ; 

Cq- 
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Coriander  feeds,  half  a dram  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  four  ounces; 

Water,  one  pound. 

4 Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  three 

hours  thereafter  add  the  water; 

then  macerate  without  heat  for  a 

night,  and  drain.  ( 

* In  the  former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  water 
was  directed  to  be  boiling:  this  was 
at  lead  unnecefiary,  and  was  proba- 
bly liable  to  the  objections  obfer- 
ved  againd  decoctions  (See  Decoc- 
tions). The  propriety  of  fubditu- 
ting  the  orange-peel  to  the  leder 
centaury  tops,  will  appear  from  the 
remark  of  the"  committee  of  the  Lon- 
don college  on  the  infufum  amarum 
fimplex  of  their  Pharmacopoeia;  the 
proof  fpirit  is  alio  an  uieful  addi- 
tion to  the  infufum  amarum  as  it 
now  dands  in  the  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia : betides  that  it  alfids  in 
extracting  the  refinous  parts,  and 
preferring  the  infufion  from  fer- 
mentation, it  communicates  an  a- 
greeable  pungency  to  the  liquor;  to 
anfwer  in  fome  meafure  thefe  inten- 
tions, it  vras  formerly  direfted  to 
add  to  the  filtrated  liquor  a quanti- 
ty of  aqua  aromatica.  This  was  cer- 
tainly a piece  of  very  bad  pharmacy : 
for,  befides  that  the  fpirit  in  this 
preparation,  when  diluted  with  the 
water  of  the  infufion,  was  now  no 
longer  able  to  retain  the  fufpended 
matter,  it  would  alio  difpefe  the  in- 
fufion to  part  with  its  proper  ex- 
tractive matter;  and  in  this  way  the 
refinous  matter  of  the  aqua  aroma- 
tica, and  the  gummy  parts  of  the 
infufum  amarum,  would  both  in  fome 
meafure  feparate  to  the  bottom  of 
fhe  veficl:  by  the  formula  now  laid 
down,  the  infufion  contains  the  dif- 
ferent principles  of  the  ingredients 
in  a manner  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  their  natural  and  entire 
date.’ 


INFUSUM  AMARUM 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  bitter  infufion. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Frefh  yellow  rind  of  lemon  peel 
carefully  freed  from  the  in- 
ner white  part,  each  half  an 
ounce. 

Dry  yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange 
peel,  freed  in  like  manner  from 
, the  white,  one  dram  and  a 
half; 

Boiling  water,  three  quarters  of  a 
pint. 

Macerate  for  an  hour  or  two,  then 
filtre  the  liquor  through  paper,  or 
pafs  it  through  a drainer,  with- 
out prefiure. 

Both  thefe  liquors  are  very  ele- 
gant and  ufeful  bitters,  the  peels 
communicating  a fine  flavour,  which 
is  the  principal  addition  that  the 
gentian  dands  in  retd  of.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  London  college  ob- 
ferve,  that  “ mod  of  the  ingredients 
“ which  ufually  enter  the  compofi- 
“ tion  of  bitter  infuiions,  being  pre- 
“ pared  by  them  fcparatcly,  amongd 
“ all  the  drong  bitters,  gentian 
“ gave  the  moll  unexceptionable 
“ colour,  but  it  wants  the  affiflance 
“ of  fome  ingredient  to  furnifh  an 
“ acceptable  flavour  ; fcarce  any  of 
“ the  bitters  accompanied  with  fla- 
“ vour,  fuch  as  zedoary,  calamus 
“ aromaticus,  and  the  like,  appear - 
■“  ed  to  be  truly  grateful,  except 
“ orange-peel  and  cardamom  feeds: 
**  but  cardamom  feeds  are  mncila- 
“ ginous,  and  render  the  liquor 
“ cloudy,  and  orange-peel  is  ac- 
“ companied  with  a hot  oil  that  re- 
“ quires  it  to  b4  but  fparingly  ufed: 
“ lemon-peel,  in  its  outer  rind,  to 
“ which  all  its  flavour  is  confined, 
“ is  not  a bitter,  but  fupplies  the 
**  gentian  mod  fuccefsfully  with 

**  what 
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*l  what  is  wanted ; though  the  cora- 
“ pofition,  by  a moderate  addition 
“ of  orar.ge-peel,  becomes  yet  more 
“ perfeft.” 

4 We  would  propofe,  that  this 
infufion,  like  the  former,  ftiould  be 
prepared  with  cold  water  and  a pro- 
per proportion  of  proof-fpirit.’ 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
PURGANS. 

Purging  bitter  infufion. 

Lond. 

Take  of 
Sen na, 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh, 
each  three  drams; 

Gentian  root, 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange- 
peel,  dry; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  freed  from 
the  hulks,  each  half  a dram ; 
Boiling  water,  five  ounces  by 
meafure. 

Macerate  them  together,  and  when 
cold,  ftrain  off  the  liquor. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM 
cum  SENNA. 

Bitter  infufion  with  fenna. 
Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  dram; 

Gentian  rpot, 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  half  a 
dram ; 

Boiling  water,  a quarter  of  a pint. 
Infufe  them  for  four  hours,  and  then 
ftrain  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  may  likewife  be  pre- 
pared with  two,  three,  or  more 
times  the  quantity  of  fenna. 

* Both  thefe  infufions  might  alfo  be 
prepared  with  cold  water  and  a 
proper  proportion  of  fpirit ; but 
when  that  method  i3  followed,  it 
is  proper  that  they  fhould  ftand 
a little  longer  in  infufion.’ 

Both  thefe  are  ufeful  purging 


bitters.  The'  quantities  here  pre- 
ferred are  intended  for  one  dofe: 
the  firft  is  the  largcft,  and  the  other 
the  fmalleft  dofe,  that  fenna  is  ufu- 
ally  given  in. 

INFUSUM  SENNiE 
COMMUNE. 

Common  infufon  of  fenna. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  three  drams; 
Leffer  cai  damom  feeds,  freed  from 
the  hulks,  two  drams; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  cryftals  of  tartar  in  the  wa- 
ter until  they  are  dilfolved;  then 
pour  the  water,  whilft  it  continues 
boiling,  upon  the  other  ingredi- 
ents; and  when  cold,  ftrain  off  the 
liquor  for  ufe. 


In  our  former 'pharmacopoeia,  an 
alkaline  fait  was  ufed  in  the  infufion 
of  fenna,  inftead  of  the  acid  one 
here  dire&ed.  The  firft  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  promote  the  operation  of  the 
medicine,  by  fuperadding  a degree 
of  purgative  virtue  of  its  own,  and 
by  enabling  the  water  to  extraft 
fomewhat  more  from  the  capital  in- 
gredient than  it  would  be  capable 
of  doing  by  itfelf;  whilft  acids  have 
rather  a contrary  effeft.  Experi- 
ence, however,  has  fufficiently  fhown 
(as  the  committee  affureus),  “ that 
“ this  infufion,  and  the  following 
“ one  with  lemon-juice,  do  not  fail 
“ in  their  irttention  ; and  in  a me- 
“ dicine,  very  naufeous  to  many,  it 
“ is  of  principal  confequerice  to  pre- 
“ pare  it  fo,  that  the  lighteft  and 
“ leaft  difguftful  parts  may  be  ex- 
“ tra&ed.”  Alkaline  falts  increafe 
the  offenfivenefs  of  the  fenna,  whilft 
cryftals  of  tartar  confiderably  im- 
prove the  colour  of  the  infufion,  . and 
likewife  render  the  tafte  to  fome 
perfbns  lefs  di (agreeable.  Soluble* 

tartar 
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tartar  fhould  feem  a good  ingredient 
in  thefe  kinds  of  compofitions  ; as 
it  not  only  improves  the  talle,  but 
promotes  the  purgative  virtue  of  the 
medicine;  this  addition  alfo  renders 
the  infufion  lefs  apt  to  gripe,  or  oc- 
caiion  flatulencies. 

/ 

« INFUSUM  TAMARINDO- 
CUM  cum  SENNA. 

Infufion  of  tamarinds  with  fenna. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Tamarinds,  fix  drams; 

Cryilals  of  tartar. 

Senna,  of  each  one  dram  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  half  a dram  ; 

Red  candied  fugar,  half  an  ounce ; 
Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 
Macerate  in  a clofe  earthen  veflel, 
which  has  not  been  vitrified  with 
lead ; ftir  the  liquor  now  and  then, 
and  after  it  has  Hood  four  hours 
ftrain  it.  It  may  alfo  be  made 
with  double,  triple,  &c.  the  quan- 
tity of  fenna. 

* Both  thefe  infufions  might  be 
made  with  cold  water,  whereby  the 
cardamom  feeds  of  the  firft,  and  the 
coriander  feeds  of  the  other,  would 
probably  be  extraefed  in  a more 
perfed  (late;  but  the  cryilals  of  tar- 
tar are  fo  difficultly  foluble  in  cold 
water,  that  for  extemporaneous  ufe 
it  is  in  fome  mealure  neceffary  to 
prepare  them  in  the  manner  here 
directed:  it  is  not  indeed  prdbablc, 
that  when  fuch  foluble  matters  as 
acids  and  fugar  are  prefented  to  wa- 
ter, that  the  water  (hall  be  able  to 
extract  fuch  a quantity  of  the  finer 
volatile  pait  of  aromatics,  as  to  af- 
ford any  confiderable  flavour  to  the 
liquor:  where  an  aromatic  is  requi- 
red, we  would  therefore  propole, 
that  fome  agreeable  aromatic  water 
fhould  be  mixed  with  the  liquor  im- 
mediately before  {wallowing  i'  ; or 
that  a quantity  of  an  aromatic  oil 


ffiould  be  incorporated  with  the  cold 
infufion  by  means  of  gum,  or  a part 
of  the  fugar  which  we  might  referve 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  a very  ne- 
ceffary  caution  not  to  make  this  in- 
fufion in  veffels  glazed  with  lead, 
otherwife  the  acid  might  corrode 
the  lead,  and  communicate  its  poi- 
fonous  effects  to  the  infufion. 

‘ Both  thefe  infufions  are  mild 
and  ufeful  purges;  the  latter  in  par- 
ticular, is  excellently  fuited  for  de- 
licate ftomnehs,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  is  very  much  calculated  for 
febrile  and  other  acute  difeafes.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  fugar  added  to 
neutral  falts,  rather  increafe  than  di- 
minifh  their  naufeoufnefs ; but  when 
ufed  along  with  an  acid,  fuch  as  ta- 
marinds, or  a fait  wherein  the  acid 
predominates,  as  in  cryilals  of  tar- 
tar, it  is  found  very  much  to  im- 
prove their  tafte  : the  acid  in  this 
infufion,  or  rather  the  combination 
of  acid  and  fweet,  are  found  to  cover 
the  tafte  of  the  fenna  very  effe&u- 
ally  ; the  aromatic  ferves  alfo  the 
fame  purpofe,  but  would  perhaps  be 
better  applied  in  the  way  we  have 
propofed.’ 

INFUSUM  SENNjE 
LIMONI  ATUM. 

Infufon  of  fenna  with  lemon. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh, 
one  ounce; 

Lemon  juice,  one  ounce  by  mea- 
fure ; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint; 
Macerate  them  together,  and  when 

cold,  ftrain  off  the  infufion. 

This  is  a very  pleafant  and  fuf- 
ficiently  efficacious  purge : the  com- 
mittee obferve,  that  it  is  the  moft 
agreeable  form  they  have  been  able 
to  contrive  for  the  exhibition  of 

fenna 
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fenna  to  fuch  as  are  more  than  or- 
dinarily offended  with  its  flavour. 
The  dofe  is  from  two  ounces  to  four. 

INFUSI  SENNiE  UNCUE 

QUATUOR. 

A four  ounce  infufion  of  femia. 
Edinb.  -j- 

Take  of 

Senna,  three  drams; 

Ginger,  one  fcruplc ; 

Boiling  water,  four  ounces. 
Infufe  for  four  hours,  and  then  ftrain 
off  the  liquor. 

This  infufion  is  tolerably  grate- 
ful, the  iil  flavour  of  the  fenna  be- 
ing in  good  meafure  covered  by  the 
ginger ; the  quantity  of  which  is 
here  increafed  to  double  of  that  in 
former  editions  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeia. Formerly  two  drams  of  the 
greater  water-figwort  were  added. 
The  water-figwort  has  been  difco- 
vered  to  be  the  Brafilian  herb  ique- 
taia,  celebrated  as  a fpecific  correc- 
tor of  the  flavour  of  fenna  : that 
plant,  however,  has  not  been  found 
from  experience  to  anfwer  this  pur- 
pofe  fo  effectually  as  it  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  do  before  it  was  commonly 
known. 

« INFUSUM  RHEI. 

Infufion  of  rhubarb . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  half  an  ounce; 

Boiling  water,  eight  ounces; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce. 

* Macerate  the  rhubarb  in  a clofe 
veffel  with  the  boiling  water  for 
a night ; then  having  added  the 
cinnamon  water,  ftrain  the  liquor. 

‘ In  this  infufion  cold  water 
might  alfo  perhaps  be  employed  with 
advantage ; we  alfo  object  to  the  fpi- 
rituous  cinnamon  water  on  the  fame 
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grounds  as  we  did  before  to  the  aqua 
aromatica  in  the  infufum  amarum 
of  the  former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh  pharmacopoeia  :*  this,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  one  of  the  belt 
preparations  of  rhubarb,  when  de- 
figned  as  a purgative;  water  extrac- 
ting its  virtue  more  effectually  than 
either  vinous  or  fpirituous  men- 
ftrua:  in  this  refpeCt:  rhubarb  differs 
from  moft  of  the  other  vegetable  ca- 
thartics. 

TINCTURA  ROSARUM. 

‘Tincture  of  rofes . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
white  heels,  half  an  ounce ; 
Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vi- 
triol, one  fcruple; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints  and  a 
half; 

Double  refined  fugar,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Firft  mingle  the  fpirit  of  vitriol  with 
the  water,  in  a glafs  or  glazed 
. earthen  veffel,  and  in  this  mix- 
ture macerate  the  rofes ; when 
the  liquor  is  grown  cold,  ftrain  it, 
and  add  the  fugar. 

‘ INFUSUM  vulgo  TINCTURA 
ROSARUM 

‘ Infufion  commonly  called  tinfturc 
of  rofes. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  one  ounce;- 
Boiling  water,  five  pounds; 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  dram; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces. 

‘ Macerate  the  rofes  with  the  boil- 
ing water  in  an  unglazed  veffel 
four  hours;  then  having  poured 
on  the  acid,  ftrain  the  liquor,  and 
add  the  fugar.’ 

Some  have  directed  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol to  be  dropped  upon  the  rofes 

before 
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before  the  water  is  put  to  them  ; 
but  this  method  is  certainly  faulty : 
for  fuch  of  the  rofes  as  this  cauflic 
liquor  falls  upon  undiluted,  will  be 
burnt  up  by  it,  and  have  their  tex- 
ture deltroyed.  Others  have  made 
an  infution  of  the  rofes  in  water 
firft,  and  then  added  the  acid,  from 
an  apprehenfion,  that  if  this  acid  is 
added  to  the  water,  it  would  weaken 
its  power  as  a menftruum ; but,  as 
the  committee  obferve,  whatever  the 
acid  fpirit  will  hinder  the  water  from 
extracting,  it  muft  precipitate  if 
added  afterwards  ; though,  in  this 
preparation,  the  oil  of  vitriol  bears 
fo  fmall  a proportion  to  the  water, 
that  its  effefi,  in  this  refpeCt,  will 
be  very  little;  ( and  it  appears  to  be 
of  little  confeqnence  which  of  the 
two  ways  be  followed,  only  that  by 
the  above  formula  the  veffels  are  ex- 
pofed  a fiiQrter  time  to  the  aftion 
of  the  acid.’  The  infufion  fhould 
be  made- in.  a glafs  or  ftone-ware 
veil'd,  rather  than  a glazed  earthen 
one ; for  the”  acid  will  be  apt  to  cor- 
rode the  glazing  of  the  latter. 

This  tinCture  is  of  an  elegant  red 
colour,  and  makes  a very  grateful 
addition  to  juleps  in  hxmorrhagies, 
and  in  all  cafes  that  require  mild 
coolers  and  fubaftringents : it  is 

fometimes  taken  with  bolufes  or  e- 
leCtaries  of  the  bark,  and  likewife 
makes  a good  gargle;  ‘ but  its  vir- 
tues are  to  be  aferibed  chiefly,  ot 
perhaps  folely,  to  the  vitriolic  a- 
cid.? 

‘ POT  10  CRETACEA. 

Chalk  julep. 

Edirib. 

* Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce; 

' Pureft  refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce; 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two 
ounces; 

Rub  them  together;  and  add  by 
degrees, 


Water,  tw«  pounds  and  a half; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
ounces. 

‘ Mix  them. 

‘ In  the  former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  a prepa- 
ration of  this  kind  flood  among  the 
decoCtions,  and  the  chalk  wa*  di- 
rected to  be  boiled  with  the  water 
and  gum  : by  the  prefent  formula, 
the  chalk  is  much  more  completely 
fulpended  by  the  mucilage  and  fu- 
gar, which  laft  gives  alfo  to  the  mix- 
ture an  agreeable  tafte;  it  is  proper 
to  employ  the  fined  fugar,  as  the 
redundant  ?.cid  in  the  coarfer  kinds 
might  form  with  the  chalk  a kind 
of  phofphoric  fait.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  proper  to  have  add- 
ed an  aromatic,  by  fufpending  the 
entire  powder  of  cinnamon,  or  its 
oil,  by  means  of  the  mucilage  and 
fugar:  the  method  here  directed  is, 
however,  lefs  exceptionable  in  this 
than  in  many  other  preparations,  as 
the  precipitated  matter  of  the  fpi- 
rituous  water  will  probably  be  in- 
vifeated  in  the  faccharine  and  mu- 
cilaginous matter.  This  is  a very 
elegant  form  of  exhibiting  chalk, 
and  is  an  ufeful  remedy  in  difeafes 
arifing  from,  or  accompanied  with, 
acidity  in  thepiimae  vise.  It  has  been 
moll  ufually  employed  in  fluxes  pro- 
ceeding from  that  caufe.  At  the 
fame  time  that  the  mucilage  ferves 
to  keep  the  chalk  uniformly  diffu- 
fed,  it  alfo  confidcrably  improves  its 
virtues,  by  flieathing  the  internal 
furface  of  the  inteftines  fo  often  a- 
braded  in  thefe  affcCtions.  It  is  in- 
deed probable,  that  chalk,  as  being 
fomewhat  aflringent,  is  in  fomc  of 
thefe  complaints  preferable  to  mag- 
nefia;  both,  however,  are  improper 
in  dyfentery,  or  other  fluxes  attend- 
ed with  putrefeent  matter  in  the 
primx  vix,  or  a general  tendency  to 
a putrefaCtion  of  the  fluids.  See 
Putrefaction.*  > 
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* MUCILAGO  GUMMI 
ARABICI. 

‘ Mucilage  of  gum  arable. 
Ed'mb. 

* Take  of 

Gum  arabic,  beat  Into  powder, 
and  warm  water,  of  each  equal 
weights. 

* Digeft,  and  frequently  ftir  them 
till  the  gum  Is  diffolved,  then  prefs 
the  iolutlon  through  lint. 

‘ It  Is  Very  neceffary  to  pafs  the  mu- 
cilage through  lint,  In  order  to 
free  it  from  pieces  of  wood  and 
other  impurities,  which  always 
adhere  to  the  gum ; the  lint  may 
be  placed  in  a funnel. 

‘ Mucilage  of  gum  arabic  Is 
very  ufeful  in  many  operations  in 
pharmacy  (fee  Gums  and  Ess'tu- 
tial  Oils);  It  is  alfo  much  ufed 
for  properties  peculiar  to  thofe  fub- 
ftances  of  its  own  clafs.  and  of  all 
others  feems  to  be  the  pureffc  gum. 
for  its  medicinal  properties,  fee 
Glutinous,  Vegetable,  and  A- 

KIMAL  i)UB  STAN  CE  S.’ 

‘ MUCILAGO  GUMMI 
TR  AG  ACANTHjE. 

* Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 
Edinb. 

4 Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  beat,  one 
ounce ; 

Hot  water,  eight  ounces. 

4 Macerate  twenty-four  hours;  then 
mix  them,  by  rubbing  brifkly, 
that  the  gum  may  be  diffolved; 
and  prefs  the  mucilage  through 
lint.  0 b 

‘ This  gum  is  more  difficultly  fo- 
luble  in  water  than  gum  arabic,  and 
feems  to  be  confiderably  more  ad- 
heii  ve ; it  is  therefore  fitter  for  form- 
ing troches,  and  fuch  like  purpofes. 

It  has  been  thought  to  be  more  pe- 
culiarly what  has  been  called  a pcc- 
tmal,  than  the  other  gums : but 


this  does  not  feem  to  be  certainly 
founded.  This  mucilage  is  perhaps 
pieferable  to  the  foregoing  in  thofe 
operations  in  pharmacy  where  much 
tenacity  is  required;  as  in  the  fuf- 
■penfion  of  mercury,  or  other  pon- 
derous bodies.’ 

Infusum  lini. 

_ , Infafion  of  Unfed \ 

lake  of 

Lin  feed,  whole,  two  fpoonfuls; 
Liquoiice,  fliced.,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Let  them  Hand  in  infufion  by  the  fire 
for  fome  hours,  and  then  itfaia 
eff  the  liquor. 

ounce  of  coltsfoot  leaves  is 
iometimes  added  to  thefe  ingiedi- 
ents  > which  addition  procures  this 
medicine  tnc  title  of  Infusum  pec- 
tor  ale,  Peflorul  infufon.  Both  in- 
fufions  are  foft,  emollient,  mucilagi- 
nous liquors;  and  as  filch  they  are 
directed  in  defluxions  of  thin  acrid 
rheums,  and  erolions  of  the  veffels. 
They  are  given  to  the  quantity  of  a 
pint  a-day. 

Infusum  a.ntiscorbuticum. 
Antifcorbutic  infufon'. 

Take  of 

Buckbean  leaves,  two  ounces; 
Curaffao  oranges,  half  an  ounce; 
Compound  horfe-radifh  water, 
four  ounces ; 

Common  water,  four  pints 
Let  the  common  water,  boiling,  be 
poured  on  the  buckbean  and  o- 
range.  and  fuffered  to  ftand  in  a 
clofe  vt  ifel  for  a night ; then  fbain 
out  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  the 
horfe-radifh  water. 

4 We  objedt  to  the  boiling  water  and 
the  after  addition  of  the  com- 
pound horfe-radifh  water,  for  the 
realons  we  have  ah  eady  Noticed.* 

This  infufion  is  a very  ufeful,  and 
not  inelegant  antifcorbutic : buck?. 

T bean 
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bean  appears  from  experience  to  be 
a very  efficacious  herb  in  this  inten- 
tion ; the  aromatic  material,  here 
joined  to  it,  alleviates  its  ill  flavour, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promotes  its 
virtue.  A quarter  of  a pint  of  the 
liquor  may  be  taken  three  or  four 
times  a-day. 

INFUSUM  CEPHAL1CUM. 

Cephalic  infufwi. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces; 
Rofemary,  or  fage,  half  an  ounce ; 
Aromatic  water,  four  ounces  ; 
Common  water,  four  pints. 

Let  the  common  water  be  poured, 
boiling,  on  the  herb  and  root, 
and  fuffered  to  {land  for  a night 
in  a clofe  veffel ; then  ftrain  out 
the  infufion,  and  add  to  it  the  a- 
romatic  water. 

* We  alfo  obje&  to  this  method  on 
the  fame  grounds  as  we  did  to  that 
of  the  preceding  article.’ 

This  infufion  is  calculated againfl 
epileptic  diforders,  and  other  like 
affedUons  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 
The  dofe  is  a quarter  of  a pint,  to 
be  taken  twice  a day. 

Infusum  alcalinum. 
Alkaline  infufion. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce; 
Saffron,  half  a dram  ; 

Liquorice  root,  two  ounces; 
Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Let  them  Hand  together  in  a warm 
place  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  infufion  is  of  ft r vice  in  a 
lentor  or  vifeidity  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  the  confequcnce  of  an  ob- 
ftru£ted  perfpiration,  and  often- 
times the  origin  of  inflammatory  di- 
ftempers : it  attenuates  thick  hu- 
mours, and  promotes  the  natural  fe- 
cretions.  It  is  to  be  taken  warm. 


in  little  quantities  at  a time,  but 
frequently  repeated. 

‘ This,  we  prefume,  is  a very  un- 
feientific  and  inert  preparation  ; and 
the  difeafes  it  is  here  alleged  to  re- 
move, never  perhaps  exifted  in  na- 
ture.’ 

Infusum  diureticum. 

Diuretic  infufion. 

Take  of 

Wormwood  leaves,  dried,  half  an 
ounce; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  fcruples; 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Common  water,  twelve  ounces. 
Pour  the  common  water,  boiling, 
on  the  wormwood  and  fait  of  tar- 
tar; and  when  grown  cold,  ftrain 
off  the  liquor,  and  mix  with  it 
the  juniper  water. 

< We  objedl  to  the  boiling  water, 
and  the  compound  fpirituous  wa- 
ter, for  the  reafons  before  advan- 
ced.’ 

This  infufion  is  much  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  foregoing.  It 
is  direfted  in  the  obftru&ions  of  the 
vifeera,  which  frequently  fucceed  a 
long  continuance  of  bilious  fevers, 
or  frequent  relapfes  into  them,  and 
which  generally  end  in  a dropfy, 
jaundice,  or  irregular  intermittent. 
The  quantity  here  preferibed,  is  to 
be  taken  eveiy  day,  at  three  dofes, 
and  a purgative  occafionally  inter- 
poftd.  If  intermittent  fevers  return 
after  the  cure  of  the  other  diforders, 
they  are  then  fuccefsfully  treated  by 
the  bark.  ‘ Thefe  obfervations  arc 
to  be  taken  with  fome  limitation. 
See  Peruvianus  Cortex/ 

Preparations  of  this  kind  are  likc- 
wile  of  confiderable  ufe  in  maniacal 
diforders ; in  which,  as  Dr  Mead 
obferves,  evacuations  by  the  kid- 
neys are  of  greater  confequence 
than  is  generally  fuppofed  ; efpeci- 
ally  if  the  mania  is  of  the.  furious 

kind, 
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kind,  and  accompanied  with  febrile 
heat.  Alkaline  falts,  gjvcn  in  large 
dofes,  are  here  very  effedtual  diure- 
tics. 


2<JI 

Ground-ivy,  each  one  ounce  and 
a half; 

Liquorice,  one  ounce; 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  three  drams# 


Decoftions, 


Infusum  paralyticum. 
Paralytic  infufion. 

Take  of 

Horfe-radifh  root,  fhaved, 
Muftard  feed,  bruifed,  each  four 
ounces; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints. 

Let  them  deep  together,  in  a clofe 
veffel,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

This  infufion  is  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  pungency  of  the  mu- 
ftard feed  and  horfe-radifh,  which 
by  this  fimple  procefs  give  out  the 
whole  of  their  virtues.  Though  the 
medicine  is  defigned  chiefly  (as  its 
title  exprefTes)  for  a ftimulant  in  pa- 
ralytic complaints,  there  are  feveral 
other  diforders  in  which  it  may  be 
employed  to  good  advantage  5 in 
fcorbutic  cafes,  in  particular,  it  pro- 
mifes  to  be  a remedy  of  great  uti- 
lity: it  generally  promotes  the  uri- 
nary difeharge,  and,  if  the  patient 
is  kept  warm,  perfpiration.  It  is 
taken  fometimes  to  half  a pint  twice 
a -day. 

The  a antiphthisica. 

Antiphtkifical  tea. 

Take  of 

Avcns  root,  two  ounces; 

Male  fpeedwell, 


These  ingredients  are  to  be  cut, 
bruifed,  and  well  mixed  together ; 
and  half  an  ounce  of  the  compofi- 
' tion  infufed  for  a few  minutes,  in 
five  or  fix  tea-cups  full  of  boiling 
water.  In  confumptive  cafes  and 
diforders  of  the  breaft,  one  cup  of 
the  infufion,  with  a tea-fpoonfull  of 
honey,  may  be  drank  every  hour  or 
two.  After  the  fame  manner,  me- 
dicated teas  may  be  prepared  from 
other  vegetable  fubftanccs,  as  camo- 
mile flowers,  linfeed,  orange-peel, 
fumitory,  Sc c. 

Infusum  cinnamomi. 

Infitfion  of  cinnamon. 

Take  two  ounces  of  powdered  cin- 
namon, and  two  pints  of  boiling 
water  Infufe  them  in  a clofe  vef- 
fel,  in  a moderate  heat,  for  half 
an  hour ; and  then  filtre  the  li- 
quor. 

This  infufion  is  agreeably  im- 
pregnated with  the  flavour  and 
warmth  of  the  fpice;  and  may,  on 
many  occafions,  fupply  the  place  of 
the  fimple  cinnamon  water.  « It  is 
probable  that  the  preparation  would 
be  more  advantageoufly  made  by- 
cold  water.’ 


Article  II. 

The  effedt  of  boiling  differs  from 
tnat  of  infufion  in  fome  material 
particulars.  One  of  tke  moll  obvi- 
ous differences  is,  that  as  the  effen- 
tial  oils  of  vegetables,  in  which  their 
fpecific  odours  refide,  are  volatile  in 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  they  ex 
hale  in  the  boiling  along  with  the 
watery  ftcnm;  and  thus  are  loft  to 


De  coftiofts. 

the  remaining  decodlion  ; whereas 
both  iii  cold  and  hot  infufions  they 
are  preferved  ; ‘ in  the  latter,  they 
are  by  no  means  perfctftly  fo.’  O- 
dorous  fubftances,  and  thofe  in  ge- 
neral whofe  virtues  depend  on  their 
volatile  parts,  are  therefore  unfit 
for  this  treatment.  The  foluble 
parts  of  tbefe  may,  neverthelefs,  be 
T 2 united 
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united  in  this  form  with  thofe  bo- 
dies of  a more  fixt  nature,  by  boil- 
ing the  latter  till  their  virtues  are 
fufficiently  eXtra&ed,  and  then  in- 
fufing  the  former  in  this  decoftion. 

The  extra&ion  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fubjedl  is  ufually  promoted  or 
accelerated  by  a boiling  heat ; but 
this  rule  is  lefs  general  than  it  i3 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be.  VVe  have 
already  obfeived,  that  Peruvian  bark 
gives  out  its  virtue  more  perfectly 
by  cold  infufion  than  by  coftion.  In 
fome  cafes,  boiling  occafions  a ma- 
nifeft  difunion  of  the  principles  of 
the  l'ubjeft  : thus,  when  almonds 
are  triturated  with  cold  water,  their 
oil,  blended  with  the  mucilaginous 
or  other  folublc  matter  of  the  al- 
mond, unites  with  the  water  into  a 
milky  liquor  called  an  emulfion  : 
but  on  boiling  them  in  water,  the 
oil  feparates  and  rifes  to  the  fur- 
face;  and  if  the  moll  perfefl  emul- 
fion be  made  to  boil,  a like  repara- 
tion happens.- , 

‘ This  alfo  appears- to  take  place, 
though  in  a lefs  evident  manner,  in 
boiling  fundry  other  vegetables  ; 
thus  tobacco,  afarum,  and  ipeca- 
cuanha, lofe  entirely  their  aclive 
powers  by  boiling  : nor  dots  it  ap- 
pear that  this  change  is  effected 
merely  by  the  difeharge  of  volatile 
parts.  From  fome  late  experiments, 
it  has  been  found,  that  the  diftilled 
water  of  ipecacuanha  was  infinitely 
lefs  emetic  than  the  infufion  from 
which  it  was  diflilltd,  and  that  the 
boiling  liquor  gradually  affumes  a 
black  colour,  indicating,  lome  kind 
of  dccompofition  of  parts:  the  fame 
circumftawccs  probably  take  place 
in  boiling  tobacco,  alarum,  and  per- 
haps all  vegetables  whatever,  though 
from  their  not  producing  fuch  fen- 
fible  operations  on  the  living  body, 
they  cannot  therefore  be  lo  clearly 
difeovered  as  in  ipecacuanha,  to- 
bacco, or  afarum.  'i  he  experiments 
we  allude  to,  were  made  by  Mr  Ir- 


ving, a iludent  in  the  college  of  E-- 
diuburgh  ; and  they  gained  him  the 
prize  given  by  the  Harveian  Society 
of  that  place. 

‘ It  is  for  the  above-mentioned 
reafons  that  we  have  propoletl  that 
manv  of  the  foregoing  infufions 
fhouid  be  made  with  cold  water:  it 
is,  however,  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  it  is  not  always  ablolutely  ne- 
ceffarv,  and  in  extemporaneous 
practice  may  be  often  very  inconve- 
nient ; it  was,  however,  our  duty  to 
point  out  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  this  more  tedious,  but 
much  more  complete  and  elegant 
method.’ 

DECOC7  ITM'  ALBUM. 

The  white  decoil  ion. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Calcined  hartfnorn,  prepared,  tw* 

ounces  ; 

Gum  arabic,  two  drams; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  tlu-m  till  only  two  pints  re- 
main, and  then  llrain  off  the  li- 
quor. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Calcined  hartfhorn,  prepared,  one 
ounce ; 

Gum  arabic,  two  drams; 

Common  water,  three  pints; 
Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  dram; 
White  fugar,  two  drams. 

Boil  the  calcined  hartlhorn  and  gum- 
in  the  water  till  only  two  pints 
remain,  adding  the  cinnamon  to- 
wards the  end:  in  this  dcco&ion, 
unflraincd,  diffolve  the  fugar. 

These  decoftions  are  ufed  as 
common  drink  in  acute  difeafes  at- 
tended with  a loofenefs,  and  where, 
acrimonious  humours  abound  in  the 
primse  via?.  The  gum  is  added,  ia 
order  to  render  the  liquor  lightly 
glutinous,  and  thus  enable  it  to  iu- 
ttain  more  of  the  calx ; which  is  the 
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ingredient  that  the  colour,  but  pro- 
bably not  the  virtue,  of  the  medi- 
•cine  depends  upon.  Calcined  harts- 
horn has  no  quality  from  which  it 
feems  capable  either  of  conjiringing 
and  ftrengthening  the  vefTels,  giving 
a greater  degree  of  conflftency  to 
■thin  fluids,  or  obtunding  acrimoni- 
ous humours.  It  blunts  and  ablbrbs 
acid  juices;  but  acrimony  and  aci- 
dity are  very  different : there  are 
few  (perhaps  none  of  the  acute)  dif- 
orders  of  adults  attended  with  the 
latter;  and  few  of  infants  are  unac- 
companied therewith  Some  have 
propofed  ftarch  as  an  ingredient  in 
thefe  kinds  of  deceptions ; a fmall 
quantity  of  this  foft  gelatinous,  fa- 
rinaceous fubilance  fhould  feem  to 
be  greatly  preferable  to  the  earthy 
calx.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
water  is  not  enabled  by  the  boiling 
to  diffolve  any  part  of  the  calx;  and 
that  in  the  dceoPtion,  the  earth  is 
only  diflufed  in  fubilance  through 
the  water,  as  it  would  he  by  agita- 
tion. * bee  Cornu  Cervj  Calcj- 

N AT  10.* 

DECOCTUM  ALBUM  COM- 
POS ITU  M. 

■Compound  white  decoHion. 

Edinb.  -j- 

Take  of 

Cpmfrey  roots, 

Tormentil  roots, 

Calcined  hartfliorn. 

Chalk, 

White  fugar,  of  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Cinnamon  bruifed,  one  dram; 
Common  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  roots  in  the  common  water, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  liquor,  when 
drained,  will  amount  only  to  a 
quart,  adding  the  cinnamon  to- 
wards the  end:  drain  the  decoc- 
tion; add  to  it  the  calcined  harts- 
horn, chalk,  and  fugar;  and  mix 
fheir.  wtH  together. 


This  is  a very  well  contrived 
compofrtion  for  the  purposes  of  a 
mild,  lightly  incraffating  redrin- 
gent.  A quaiter  of  a pint,  more  or 
'lcls,  may  be  taken  occafionally,  ac- 
cording to  the  urgency  of  the  fytnp- 
toms.  The  calcined  hartfhorn  and 
chalk  appear  to.be  the  lead  ufeful 
of  its  ingredients.  * 1 he  ufe  qf  this 
preparation  may,  we  prefume,  be 
fa'fcly  fuperfeded  by  much  more  pro- 
per and  effectual  remedies.’ 

DECOCTUM  JA.PONICUM. 

’Japonic  dccofiion. 

Edinb.  + ' 

Take  of 

The  confeetio  japonica  (deferibed 
hereafter  among  the  ele&aries) 
one  ounce ; 

Common  water,  a pint  and  a 
half; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water, 

Syrup  of  meconium,  each  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  confection  in  the  common 
water,  till  the  liquor,  after  drain- 
ing, will  amount  to  a pint  ; to 
which,  while  turbid,  add  the  cin- 
namon water  and  the  fyrup. 

This  dec’oftion  is  ufed  both  in 
draughts,  ar,d  in  glyllers,  as  an  ano- 
dyne and  redringent  in  fluxes.  The 
quantity  here  preferibed  contains 
two  grains  and  a half  of  opium,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  fyrup : ‘ but  the  in- 
gredients in  this  decoction  mud  in- 
fallibly be  impaired  in  their  virtues 
by  boiling;  and  we  have  no  need  of 
fuch  a variety  of  preferibed  forms 
to  adminider  adringents  by.’ 

DECOCTUM  ad  ICTE RICOS. 

Dccodioji  for  the  jaundice. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Celandine,  roots  and  leaves. 
Turmeric, 

Madder,  each  one  ounce; 

T 3 Millepede* 
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Millepedes,  two  hundred ; C: 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  celandine,  turmeric,  and 
madder,  in  the  water,  till  only  ~a 
quart  of  liquor  remains  after 
{training : then,  having  prefled 
out  the  juice  of  the  millepedes, 
add  this  to  the  deco&ion  when 
grown  cold. 

The  ingredients  of  which  this 
deco&ion  is  compofed,  have  been 
long  held  by  many  as  fpecifics  for 
the  cure  of  the  difeafe  exprefled  in 
its  title.  The  medicine,  though  not 
a little  unpleafant,  is  well  calcula- 
ted to  anfwer  many  ufeful  purpofes, 
if  well  managed  and  properly  affift- 
ed.  A quarter  of  a pint  may  be 
taken  twice  a-day,  or  oftener : ‘ but 
this  decoCHonought  certainly  never 
to  take  the  room  of  feveral  much 
more  effe&ual  remedies.’ 

DECOCTUM  LIGNORUM. 

DecoRion  of  the  woods. 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  faw-duft,  three  ounces; 
Raifins  of  the  fun,  ltoned,  two 
ounces ; 

Safiafras  wood,  (haved, 
Liquorice,  fliced,  of  each  one 
ounce ; 

Water,  ten  pounds. 

Boil  the  guaiacum  and  raifins  with 
the  water,  over  a gentle  fire,  to 
tl;e  confumption  of  one  half : 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  faf- 
/afras  and  liquorice.  Strain  out 
the  liquor;  and  having  fuffered  it 
to  reft  for  fome  time,  pour  off  the 
clear  from  the  feces  without  ex- 
preflion. 

This  deco&ion  is  very  well  con- 
trived; and  if  its  life  is  duly  conti- 
nued, will  do  great  fervice  in  fome 
cutaneous  difeafes,  ‘ in  what  has 
been  called’  foulnefs  of  the  blood 


and  juices,  and  in  fome  diforders  of 
the  breafti  particularly  in  phlegma- 
tic habits.  It  may  be  taken  by  it- 
felf  in  the  quantity  ot  a quarter  of 
a pint  two  or  three  times  a-day,  or 
ufed  as  an  affiftant  in  a courfe  of 
mercurial  or  antimonial  alteratives  ; 
the  patient  in  either  cafe  keeping 
warm,  in  order  to  promote  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine  * The  faw- 
duft  expofes  a larger  furface  to  the 
a&ion  of  the  water,  than  the  (ha- 
vings directed  in  the  former  edition 
of  the  pharmacopoeia.’ 

‘ DECOCTUM  ALTHjEJE. 

DecoRion  of  viarflrmallows. 
Edinb . 

‘ Take  of 

Dried  marfnmallow  roots,  four 
ounces; 

Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 
ounces ; 

Water,  feven  pounds. 

‘ Boil  to  five  pounds;  place  apart 
the  drained  liquor  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided,  then  pour  out  the 
clear  liquor. 

* The  Edinburgh  College  have 
fubftituted  this  to  the  more  compli- 
cated formula  of  the  DecoRum  ad 
Nepkriticos  of  their  former  pharma- 
copoeia, and  it  fully  anfwers  the  in- 
tentions of  that  preparation  : it  is 
intended  chiefly  as  an  emollient,’  to 
be  liberally  drank  of  in  nephritic 
paroxyfms;  in  which  cafes,  by  foft- 
ening  and  relaxing  the  parts,  it  fre- 
quently relieves  the  pain,  and  pro- 
cures an  eafy  paffage  for  the  fabu- 
lous matter.  The  medicine  is  now 
made  more  (imple  thar.  before,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  virtue,  by 
the  rejection  of  wild-carrot  feed, 
reftharrow  root,  figs,  linfecd,  and 
liquorice.  The  can  ot  feeds  were  in- 
deed unfit  for  this  form,  as  they 
give  out  little  of  their  virtue  to  wa- 
tery liquors. 


DECOC- 
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DECOCTUM  NITROSUM. 

Nitrous  decoftion. 

Edinb.  -j-  ' 

Take  of 

Pure  nitre,  half  an  ounce; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces; 
Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 

Water,  two  pints  and  a half. 
Boil  t5  two  pints,  then  fuffer  the 
whole  to  reft  for  fome  time,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  deco&ion. 

This  is  an  elegant  way  of  dif- 
guifing  nitre,  and  rendering  it  agree- 
able to  the  patient;  both  which  in- 
tentions are  fully  anfwered  by  the 
cochineal  and  fugar.  There  does 
not  feem  to  be  any  occalion  for  fo 
long  boiling;  for  the  water  will  dif- 
folve  a much  larger  quantity  of  the 
nitre  and  fugar  than  is  directed  a- 
bove,  without  any  heat,  and  it  cafily 
extra&s  a fine  colour  from  cochi- 
neal. 

The  virtues  of  nitre  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned  in  the  preceding 
part.  This  or  other  fimilar  forms 
are  the  molt  commodious  for  the 
exhibition  of  it ; for  when  given  in 
a folid  form,  it  often  occafions  great 
uneafinefs  about  the  ftomach.  Two 
or  three  ounces  of  this  decoction 
may  be  taken  for  a dofe. 

DECOCTUM  PECTORALE. 

Pdd oral  decoflion. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  barley, 

Stoned  raifins, 

Figs,  each  two  ounces; 

Liquorice,  half  an  ounce ; 

Water,  four  pints. 

Firft  boil  the  water  with  the  barley, 
then  add  the  raifins,  and  laftly 
(juft  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cefs),  the  figs  and  liquorice;  the 
boiling  is  to  be  continued  fo  long, 
that  the  liquor,  when  {trained, 
may  be  no  more  than  two  pints. 


Edinb.  4* 

Take  of 

Stoned  raifins  of  the  fun, 

Barley,  each,  one  ounce; 

Fat  figs,  in  number  four; 
Florentine  orris  root, 

Liquorice, 

Coltsfoot  flowers,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  raifins,  bar- 
ley, and  figs,  till  only  four  pints 
remain  ; adding,  towards  the 
end,  the  other  ingredients;  then 
ftrain  out  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  deco&ions  are  ufeful 
foft  pe&orals,  and  very  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  particularly  the  firft. 
They  are  good  auxiliaries  in  fliarp 
defluxions  on  the  bread  and  lungs, 
and  have  fometimes  done  fervice  by 
themfelves.  They  may  be  drank  at 
pleafurer:  * it  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  thefe  fwcet  and  muci- 
laginous deco&ions  are  often  hurt- 
ful, by  palling  the  appetite  ; and 
they  ought  never  to  take  the  place 
of  more  effeftual  remedies.’ 

DECOCTUM  SERPENT A"- 
RI/E  COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  decottion  of  Jhakcroot. 
Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fix  drams; 
Edinburgh  theriaca  (deferibed. 
hereafter  among  the  ele£tarjes) 
half  an  ounce; 

Cochineal,  one  fcruple ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

$oil  the  water  with  the  fnakeroot 
to  one  half,  adding  the  theriaca 
artd  cochineal  towards  the  end ; 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for 
life. 

This  preparation  is  an  ufeful  fu- 
doriphic  and  alexipharmac,  contain- 
ing  nearly  all  the  virtue  of  the  fnake- 
T 4 root, 
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root,  and  great  part  of  that  of  the 
theriaca.  The  quantity  of  theriaca 
here  preferibed,  holds  neatly  three 
grains  and  a half  of  opium  ; fo  that 
about  a fifth  of  a grain  of  opium,  or 
fomewhat  more,  goes  to  an  ounce 
meahirc  of  the  deco&ion.  ‘ This  is 
a very  unfcientific  preparation;  and 
moll  of  the  ingredients  art  exceed- 
iny  iy  improper  fubjedts  for  decoc- 
tion.* 

AQUA  HORDCATA, 

Barley  water. 

Land. 

of 

i cot  bailey,  two  ounces; 

Water  four  pints 

Firft  wafh  the  barley  from  the  mealy 
matter  that  adheres  to  it  with 
fonre  cold  water;  then  boil  it  a 
little  with  about  half  a pint  of 
frcfli  water,  which  will  acquire  a 
coniiderable  tinge  from  it.  1 hrow 
away  this  tinged  water;  put  the 
barley  into  the  water  preferibed, 
made  firft  to  boil;  ana  continue 
the  boiling  till  half  the  water  is 
wafted.  ‘ The  formula  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  docs 
not  materially  differ  from  the  a- 
bove.* 

This  liquor  Is  to  be  drank  freelv, 
as  a diluter,  in  fevers  and  other  dif- 
erders  : hence  it  is  of  confluence 
that  it  fhould  be  prepared  fo  as  to 
be  as  elegant  and  agreeable  as  pof- 
fible  ; for  this  reafon  it  was  inferted 
in  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  the  fc- 
veral  circumftances  which  contri 
bute  to  its  elegancy'  fet  dow  n ; if 
?ny  one  of  them  is  omitted,  the  be- 
verage will  be  lefs  grateful.  Plow- 
ever  trivial  medicines  of  this  clals 
may  appear  to  be,  they  are  of  great- 
er importance  in  the  cure  of  acute 
difeafes  than  many  more  laborious 
preparation?, 


MUCILAGO  SEMIN UM 
CYDONIORUM. 

Mucilage  of  quince  feeir. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Quince  feeds,  one  dram; 

Water,  fix  otinces  by  meafure. 
Boil  them,  over  a foft  fire,  till  the 
water  grow's  flimy',  almoit  like 
the  white  of  an  egg  ; then  pafs  it 
through  a linen  cloth. 

This  is  a pleafant  foft  mucilage, 
of  a fomcw'hat  fweetifh  tafte,  and  a 
light  agreeable  fmell : in  thefe  re- 
fpedts,  and  in  its  eafy  folubilitv  in 
w'ater,  it  differs  from  the  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth.  which  fume 
have  fuppofed  it  limilar  to  ; it  has 
another  difference,  to  its  disadvan- 
tage, being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in 
keeping. 

GELATTNA  CORNU  CERVI. 

felly  of  hartjhorn. 

Edinb.  4- 

Take  of 

Hartfhorn  (havings,  half  a pound ; 
Water,  three  quarts; 

White  fugar,  fix  ounces; 
Mountain  wine,  a quarter  of  a 
pint; 

Orange  (or  lemon)  juice,  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  hartfhorn  with  the  water 
by  a gentle  heat  in  a glazed  earth- 
en vefftl.  till  two  parts  are  wafted; 
ftrain  ont  the  remaining  liquor, 
add  to  it  the  other  ingredients, 
and  boil  the  whole  over  a gentle 
fire  to  the  confidence  of  a foft 
jelly. 

JUS  VIPER1NUM. 

Vigor  broth . 

Lond. 

Take  a middle  fused  viper,  freed 
from  the  head,  fkin,  and  intc- 
ftincs,  and  two  point3  of  water. 
Beil  them  to  a pint  and  a half ; 
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then  remove  the  veflel  from  the 
fire;  anil  when  the  liquor  ia 
grown  cold,  let  the  fat,  which 
congeals  upon  the  furface  if  the 
viper  was  freih,  be  taken  off  In- 
to this  broth,  whiltl  warm,  put 
a pullet  of  a moderate  fize,  drawn 
and  freed  from  the  Ikin  and  all 
the  fat,  but  with  the  fle(h  entire. 
Set  the  vefTel  on  the  fire  again, 
that  the  liquor  may  boil  ; then 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  take  out 
the  chicken,  and  immediately 
chop  it  fkfit  into  little  pieces  ; 
put  thefe  into  the  liquor  again, 
fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  as  foon 
as  it  boils  up  pour  out  the  broth, 
fir  ft  carefully  taking  off  the  feum. 

Here  all  the  circumftances  fub- 
fervient  to  the  perfection  of  the 
broth  are  carefully  fet  down  : and 
even  plain  chicken  broth  for  the  life 
of  the  lick  ought  to  be  made  in  a li- 
milar  manner. 

This  feems  to  he  one  of  the  bed 
preparations  of  the  viper ; all  the 
benefit  that  can  be  expedted  from 
that  animal  being  by  this  means  ob- 
tained, It  is  a very  nutritious  and 
reftorative  food  : Continued  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  has  fometimes 
done  good  fcrvice  in  leprous  and 
other  obftinate  cutaneous  difeafes. 

1 he  dried  flelh  of  the  vipers  brought 
from  abroad  is  not  at  all  fuperior  to 
the  frelh  vipers  of  our  own  country. 
The  wines  and  tindtuie  of  the  ani- 
mal probably  have  little  virtue  : the 
volatile  fait,  however  ftrongly  re- 
commended by  fome,  docs  not  ap- 
pear to  differ  from  that  producible 
from  every  animal  fubftance. 

DeCOCTUM  ANTIHECTICUM. 

Antiheftic  deco  ft  ion . 

Take  of 

Comfrey  root, 

Eryngo  root,  each  halfan  ounce  ; 
Confcrve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  j 


Dulcified  fpirxt  of  vitriol,  forty- 
drops  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 
fioil  the  water  with  the  roots  and 
the  conferve,  till  one  pint  is  wa- 
fted ; then  drain  off  the  remain- 
ing liquor,  and  add  to  it  the  dul- 
cified fpirit. 

f*His  deco&ion  is  ufually  given 
inheCtic  cafes,  where  thin  acrimo- 
nious humours  abound,  and  in  be- 
ginning confumptions.  The  dofe 
is  a quarter  of  a pint,  to  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

\ But  we  prefume  it  would  be  ha- 
zardous to  truft  to  luch  trifling  re- 
medies ; and  in  this,  as  in  almoffc 
every  difealc,  it  is  mod  ufeful  to 
adapt  the  remedies  to  the  particu- 
lar circumftances  of  each  cafe.’ 

Decoctum  vulnerarium. 

V ulnerary  decoftion. 

Take  of 

The  herb  ground-ivy, 

Plantane  leaves. 

White  fugar,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  herbs  in  the  water,  fi> 
long  that  there  may  be  only  two 
pints  of  drained  liquor  ; in  which 
diftolve  the  fugar. 

The  herbs  which  give  virtue  to 
this  decoftion,  have  long  been  ce- 
lebrated as  fpecifics  for  the  cure  of 
internal  contnfions  and  ulcerations, 
of  coughs  and  pulmonary  phthifes, 
proceeding  cither  from  bruifes,  or 
an  erofion  of  the  vifeera  from  a 
fpontaneous  acrimony  of  the  hu- 
mours. Though  the  real  virtue* 
of  thefe  plants  fall  Ihort  of  the  cha- 
racter which  has  been  ufually  given 
of  them,  yet  experience  has  (hown 
that  they  are  ftq  erior  to  numerous 
others  which  have  been  very  flroug- 
ly  recommended. 
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< We  prefume,  that  no  fuch  fpe- 
cifics  exift  in  nature.’ 

Decoctum  antifebrile. 

Antifebrile  deco  [lion. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnake-root,  bruifed, 
Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  each 
three  drams  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  to  half  a pint ; and  ha- 
ving ft  rained  off  the  liquor,  mix 
with  it,  of 

Spirituous  cinnamon-water,  an 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  clove  july flowers,  two 
drams. 

In  the  putrid  malignant  fever,  a- 
»iftng  from  foul  air  in  crowded  ho- 
fpitals  and  jails,  this  medicine  has 
been  given  with  remarkable  fuccefs. 
In  the  low  ftate  of  this  dangerous 
difeafe,  when  the  pulfe,  before 
quick,  begins  to  fink,  the  ftupor  to 
jncreafe,  and  petechiae  to  appear ; 
it  promifes  to  be  a very  ufeful  re- 
medy for  fupporting  the  vis  vits> 
promoting  a critical  diaphorefis, 
and  correfting  the  putrid  humours. 
Four  fpoonfuls  of  the  deco&ion  are 
to  be  taken  every  four  or  fix  hours ; 
and  moderate  quantities  of  wine  or 
cordial  bolufes,  with  volatile  falts 
interpofed  at  proper  intervals. 

Decoctum  febrifugum. 

A febrifuge  decottiofi. 

Take  of 

Camomile  flowers,  dried,  two 
ounces ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  drams ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  camomile- 
flowers,  till  one  pint  of  the  liquor 
is  wafted  ; then  ftrain  out  the  re- 
maining decottion,  and  diffolve 
in  it  the  alkaline  fait. 

In  * what  has  been  called’  a thick 
■vifeid  ftate  of  the  blood  and  juices, 


and  obftru&ions  of  the  abdominal 
vifeera,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  this 
deco&ion,  taken  three  or  four  times 
a day,  has  fometimes,  ‘jit  is  laid,’  re- 
moved intermittent  fevers,  after  the 
Peruvian  bark  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  It  is  nearly  fimilar  to  the  al- 
kaline and  diuretic  infufions  deferi- 
bed  above. 

Apozema  aperiens. 

Aperient  apozem. 

Take  of 
Rhubarb, 

Madder,  each  three  drams ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  two  drams  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  together  for  an  hour ; 
and  having  {trained  out  the  de- 
codion.  add  to  it  three  ounces  of 
fyrup  of  ginger. 

' This  promifes  to  be  a very  pow- 
erful aperient  and  attenuating  me- 
dicine, of  great  fervice  in  iderical 
and  hydropic  cafes.  The  dofe  is 
three  ounces,  which  may  be  repeat- 
ed thrice  a -day. 

‘ We  think  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  this  preparation  ffiould 
be  fo  peculiarly  an  aperient  and  at- 
tenuating medicine.’ 

Decoctum  astringens. 

Aftrinpent  decottion. 

Take  of 

Tormentil  root,  one  ounce  ; 
Pomegranate  peel, 

Fkntane  leaves,  each  half  aq 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  one  ounce  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  tormentil, 
granate  peel,  and  plantane,  till 
one  pint  is  wafted,  adding  the 
cinnamon  towards  the  end  : then 
ftrain  off  the  deco&ion,  and  mix 
it  with  fyrup. 

The  title  of  this  preparation  fuf- 
ficiently  expreffea  its  virtues.  '•  he 
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dofc,  in  fluxes  where  the  morbid 
matter  has  been  evacuated,  and  a 
flringency  is  the  only  indication,  is 
from  one  to  four  ounces,  three  or 
four  times  a-day-. 

Decoctvm  bardan^e. 

Decoction  of  burdock. 

Take  of 

Burdock  roots,  two  ounces ; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  fo 
long,  that  the  liquor  when  ftrain- 
ned  may  amount  only  to  a quart ; 
to  which  add  the  vitriolated  tar- 
tar. 


This  deco&ion  is  drank  to  the 
quantity  of -a  pint  a-day,  as  a mild 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  fweetener, 
in  fcorbatic  and  rheumatic  com- 
plaints. 

‘ We  connot  difeover  on  what 
grounds  it  can  be  of  any  material 
fervice,  nor  are  its  fuppofed  pro- 
perties clearly  defined.’ 


Decoctum  campechense. 
Decoction  of  logwood. 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  three 
ounces ; 

Cinnamon,  two  drams ; 

Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  logwood 
till  half  the  liquor  is  wafted,  add- 
ing the  cinnamon  towards  the 
end  of  the  boiiing;  then  ftrain 
out  the  deco£lion  for  ufe. 


This  is  an  agreeable  mild  re- 
ftringent  in  diarrhoeas  and  other 
fluxes,  where  ftronger  aftringents 
would  be  improper  or  unfafe.  It 
'is  given  in  the  hofpitals  in  dofes  of 
a quarter  of  a pint  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  It  generally  tinges 
the  ftools  red,  which  has  occafioned 
fome  to  be  alarmed,  as  if  the  co- 
lour proceeded  from  a difeharge  of 


blood  : the  patient  therefore  is  to 
be  cautioned  againft  any  furprife  on 
that  account. 

Decoctum  diureticum. 
Diuretic  decoition. 

Take  of  1. 

Parfley,  or  fennel  roots,  one 
ounce  ; 

Wild  carrot  feeds,  three  drams  ; 
Pellitory  of  the  wall,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Raifins,  two  ounces ; 

Nitre,  one  dram ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  feeds, 
pellitory,  and  raifins,  fo  long, 
that  there  may  be  only  two  pints 
of  liquor  after  draining;  in  which 
diffolve  the  nitre. 

Take  of  2. 

Grafs-roots,  two  ounces  ; 

Sorrel,  or  wood-forrel  leaves, 
one  handful ; 

Tamarinds,  an  ounce  and  a half  j 
Nitre,  two  drams  ; 

Barley  - water,  th ree  pints. 

Boil  the  roots  in  the  barley-water, 
till  one  pint  of  the  liquor  is  wa- 
fted, adding  towards  the  end  the 
forrel,  tamarinds,  and  nitre  ; then 
ftrain  out  the  apozem  for  ufe. 

Take  of  3. 

Marlhmallow  roots,  frefli,  one 
pound  ; 

Fennel  roots,  half  a pound  ; 

Nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  till 
one- fourth  of  tire  liquor  is  wa- 
fted ; then  ftrain  off  the  remain- 
ing deco&ion,  and  diffolve  in  it 
the  nitre. 

Th  ese  cooling  aperient  liquors 
are  ufed  like  the  nephritic  decoc- 
tion, already  deferibed,  as  com- 
mon drink  for  promoting  urine  in 
nephritic  difeafes.  They  may  be 
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takeu  with  fafety,  and  often  with 
good  tffeft,  in  inflammatory  cafes, 
■where  the  hot  ftimulating  diuretics 
would  be  manifeftly  prejudicial. 

Decoctum  Peruvianum. 
Peruvian  dccodiion. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  two 
ounces  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  together,  till  one  pint  of 

the  liquor  is  wafted,  and  then 

ftrain  off  the  remaining  deco&ion 

for  ufe. 

This  dcco&ion  fiiould  be  paffed 
©nly  through  a coarfe  (liainer,  and 
drank  whiilt  turbid  : if  fuffered  to 
Hand  till  clear,  the  more  efficacious 
parts  of  the  bark  will  lubfide.  We 
have  formerly  obferved,  that  the 
virtue?  of  this  drug  confift  chiefly 
in  its  refinous  fubftance,.  which, 
though  it  may  be  totally  melted 
out  by  the  heat  of  boding  water, 
remain  only  partially  iufpended  in 
that  menftruum.  bee  Peruvianus 
Cortex. 

Decoctum  senek.g. 
j Dccoftion  of feneka. 

Take  of 

Seneka,  rattlefnake-root,  one 
ounce ; 

Water,  a pint  and  a half. 

Boil  to  one  pint,  and  ftrain, 

« This  deco&ion  is  received  into 
the  prefent  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  the  formula  here 
given.’ 

The  virtues  of  this,  decoflion 
will  be  eafily  underftood  from  thofe 
©f  the  root  which  it  is  prepared 
from.  See  page  233.  1 he  dofe, 

in  hydropip  cafes,  and  rheumatic, 
«r  arthritic  complaints,  is  twt  ®un* 
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ces,  to  be  repeated  three  or  four, 
times  a-day  according  to  its  effedL 

Decoctum  terr.g  Japonicje, 
Decoction  of  fapan  earth . 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  drams  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water, 

Syrup  of  quinces,  each  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Common  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  common  water  with  the 
Japan  earth,  till  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  liquor  is  wafted  ; 
then  fufferthe  decoction  to  fettle; 
and  having  poured  off  the  cleat- 
part,  add  to  it  the  fpirituous  wa- 
ter and  the  fyrup. 

This  deco&ion  is  * faid  to  be’  a 
very  agreeable  and  ufeful  medicine 
ic  fluxes  that  are  not  critical  or 
fymptomatic,  and  in  a weak  lax 
ftate  of  the  inteftines  A fpoonful 
or  two  may  he  taken  every  hour,  or 
oftener : thus  managed,  it  produces 
much  better  effc&s  than  if  larger 
dofes  are  given  at  once. 

FOTUS  COMMUNIS. 

"The  common  fomentation. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Abrotanum  leaves,  dried. 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  dried. 
Camomile-flowers,  dried,  each 
one  ounce ; 

Bay  leaves,  dried,  half  an  ounce  j 
Water,  fix  pints. 

Lightly  boil  them,  and  flrain  out 
the  decoClion  for  ufe. 

It  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  a- 
pothecary  to  take  cither  the  male 
or  female  abrotamtm  ; that  is,  fouth- 
ernwood,  or  lavender-cotton : which, 
though  differing  from  one  another 
in  fome  refpe&s,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  fimilar  with  regard  to  the 
purposes  for  which  thi*  compofttion 
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is  intended  : nor  indeed  can  either  cafes  the  weight  of  the  water  ufu- 
of  them  give  much  afli  ance  to  ca-  ally  folicits  a difeharge  before  thefe 
momile  floweis  and  wormwood,  medicines  can  produce  any  elFc£t.* 
The  ufe  of  this  decoftion  is  expref- 

fed  in  its  title ; fpirit  of  wine,  Fotus  anodynus. 


which  is  commonly  added  in  fomen- 
tations, is  left  to  be  diredhd  by  the 
preferiber,  in  fuch  quantity  as  par- 
ticular cafes  may  require. 

DECOCTUM  COMMUNE  pro 
CLYS  1 ERE. 

The  common  decoftion  for  glyfers. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Mallow  leaves,  dried,  one  ounce; 
Camomile-flowers,  dried, 
Sweet-fennel  feeds,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  together,  and  ftrain  out 
the  decoftion  for  ufe. 

The  title  of  this  decodlipn  fuffi- 
cicntly  exprefles  its  ufe,  as  the  bafis 
of  glyfters.  The  ingredients  fhould 
be  very  lightly  boiled  or  at  lealt  the 
camomile; flowers  and  fennel-feeds 
not  put  in  till  towards  the  end,  a 
part  of  the  virtue  of  thefe  being 
foon  loft  by  boiling. 

4 DECOCTUM  COMMUNE. 

Cotntnon  de coition. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Camomile-flowers,  one  ounce  ; 
Carvy  feeds,  half  an  ounce; 
Water,  five  pounds. 

* Boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 

ftrain*. 

This  deco&ion*  is  intended  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the 
foregoing.  It  is  lefs  loaded  with 
the  ingredients  than  either,  but  not 
perhaps  for  that  reafon  the  lefs  ufe- 
ful. 

* It  is  indeed  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  thefe  impregnations  are  for  the 
moft  part  unneceflary  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  glyfters;  and  in  ordinary 


Anodyne  fome?itation. 

Take  of 

Garden -poppy  heads,  one  ounce; 
Elder  flowers,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  till  one  pint  is  wafted,  and 
then  ftrain  out  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  fomentation  is  preferibed 
for  tumefied  and  inflamed  parts,  to 
abate  the  inflammation  and  pain. 
Whether  the  opiate  matter  in  the 
poppy-heads  contributes  much  to 
this  intention,  may  be  queftion- 
cd  ; as  the  effefts  of  the  compofition 
may  be  attributed  perhaps  more  to 
the  warm  fluid  foftening  and  relax- 
ing the  flein,  than  to  the  particular 
qualities  of  the  matters  which  it  is 
impregnated  with. 

Fotus  aromaticus. 

Aromatic  fomentation. 

Take  of 
Cloves, 

Mace,  each  one  dram  ; 

Red  wine,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  a little,  and  ftrain  oflf  the 
liquor. 

This  preparation  is  intended  not 
only  as  a mere  topical  application 
for  external  complaints,  but  likewjfe 
for  relieving  the  internal  parts.  The 
pains  of  the  bowels  which  accompa- 
ny dyfenteries,  diarrhoeas,  ahd  fla- 
tulent colics,  uneafinefs  at  the  fto- 
mach,  and  retchings  to  vomit,  are 
frequently  abated  by  fomenting  the 
abdomen  and  region  of  the  ftomach 
with  the  warm  liquor. 

Fotus  roborans. 

Strengthening  fomentation. 

Take  of 

Oak  bark,  one  ounce ; 

€»ra* 
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Granate  peel,  half  an  ounce ; 
Alum,  tvro  drams  ; 

Smiths  forge-water  (that  is,  wa- 
ter in  which  red-hot  iron  has 
been  feveral  times  quenched) 
three  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  oak-bark 
and  granate-peel  to  the  confump- 
tion  of  on*- third  j then  drain  the 


remaining  dcco&ion,  and  diffolve 
it  in  the  alum. 

Th  is  is  a ftrong  aftringent  liquor, 
in  which  intention  it  is  dire&ed 
both  as  a fomentation  for  ftrength- 
ening  relaxed  parts,  and  as  an  in- 
je&ion  in  the  fluor  albus. 


SECT.  II. 

Wheys. 


Serum  solutivum. 
Laxative  whey. 

Take  of 

Damafk  rofe-buds,  frefh,  one 
ounce ; 

Whey,  two  pints. 

Steep  them  together  for  a night, 
and  .then  drain  out  the  whey  for 
ufe. 

Whey,  thus  impregnated  with 
the  virtues  of  the  damafk  rofe,  ope 
rates  very  gently  by  dool ; and  for 
this  purpofe  is  held  by  fome  in 
great  edeem.  Its.  a&ion  may  be 
quickened,  and  its  tade  rendered 
more  agreeable,  by  the  addition  of 
a fuitable  proportion  of  crydals  of 
tartar. 

Serum  sinapinum. 
Mujiard  whey. 

Take  of 

Muftard-feed,  bruifed,  three 
fpoonfuls  ; 

Cows  milk,  two  pints. 

Set  the  milk  over  the  fire  to  boil, 
and  add  to  it  the  mudard-feed, 
that  a curd  may  be  formed,  from 
which  the  whey  is  to  be  carefully 
feparated. 

This  is  not  an  inelegant  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  muftard-feed  > its 


pungency  and  medicinal  virtues,  de- 
pending thereon,  being  in  great  mea- 
sure communicated  to  the  whey. 

SERUM  ALUMINOSUM. 

Alum  whey. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Cows  milk,  one  pint ; 

Alum,  in  powder,  two  drams. 
Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 

and  then  carefully  feparate  the 

whey. 

This  medicine  is  a ftrong,  tho' 
not  very  grateful,  aftringent.  It  is 
given  in  immoderate  uterine  fluxes, 
and  fometimes  in  the  diabetes  ; ip 
which  laft  intention  it  is  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Mead.  The  dofe  is 
a quarter  of  a pint  three  or  four 
times  a-day.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended alfo  in  intermittent  fevers, 
the  quantity  above  preferibed  to  be 
taken  before  the  approach  of  a fit, 
divided  into  different  dofes  : but  in 
this  diforder,  great  caution  is  re- 
quifite  in  the  ufe  of  fo  ftrong  an  a- 
ftringent. 

* This  whey  has  been  fometimes 
ufed  with  fuccefs  in  cafes  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  depending  on  a 
laxity  of  the  vcffels.’ 

SE- 


I 


Chap.  3. 


Vinegars . 


SERUM  SCORBUTICUM. 

Scorbutic  whey. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Cows  milk,  one  pint ; 

Scorbutic  juices,  a quarter  of  a 
pint. 

Boil  them  till  the  milk  is  curdled, 
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and  then  carefully  feparate  the 
whey. 

This  Jwhey  may  be  ufed  as  com- 
mon  drink  in  fcorbutic  cafes  1 the 
quantity  above  directed,  at  lead, 
ought  to  be  taken  every  day',  if  any 
conliderable  effett  is  expe&ed  from 
it. 


SEC 

Vine 

VInegar  extradfs  the  virtues  of 
feveral  medicinal  fubltances 
in  tolerable  perfection  : but  at  the 
fame  time  its  acidity  makes  a ncr- 
table  alteration  in  them,  or  fuper- 
adds  a virtue  of  a different  kind; 
and  hence  it  is  more  rarely  employ- 
ed in  this  intention  than  purely  a- 
queous  or  fpirituousmenftrua.  Some 
drugs,  however,  vinegar,  for  parti- 
cular purpofes,  excellently  affifts,  or 
coincides  with,  as  fquills,  garlick, 
ammoniacum,  and  others:  and  in 
many  cafes  where  this  acid  is  itfelf 
principally  depended  on,  it  may 
be  advantageoufly  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  certain  vegetables  ; 
moft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  im- 
part to  it  their  fragrance,  together 
with  a fine  purplifh  or  red  colour; 
violets,  for  inftance,  if  frefh  parcels 
of  them  are  infufed  in  vinegar  in  the 
cold  for  a little  time,  communica- 
ted to  the  liquor  a pleafant  flavour, 
and  deep  purplifh  red  colour.  Vi- 
negar, like, other  acids,  added  to  wa- 
tery infufions  or  decodtions,  gene- 
rally precipitates  a part  of  what  the 
water  had  difTolved. 

ACETUM  ROSACEUM. 

Vinegar  of  rofes. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  one  pound ; 
Strong  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
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Expofe  them  to  the  fun  in  a clofe 
vcfTel  for  forty  days,  and  then 
ft  rain  off  the  liquor. 

This  is  fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe 
of  than  for  embrocating  the  head 
and  temples  in  fome  kinds  of  head- 
ach,  &c.  in  which  it  has  now  and 
then  been  of  fervice.  ‘ It  has  alfo 
been  ufed  for  certain  cafes  of  oph- 
thalmia.’ 

ACETUM  SCILLITICUM. 

Vinegar  of  fquills . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Dried  fquills,  one  pound; 
Vinegar,  fix  pints. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar 
with  a gentle  heat;  then  prefsout 
the  liquor,  and  fet  it  by  till  the 
feces  have  fubfided  : the  vinegar 
being  afterwards  poured  off,  add 
to  it  about  one-tw'elfth  its  quan- 
tity of  proof-fpirit,  that  it  may 
keep  the  longer  from  growing 
mothery. 

It  fhould  feem  moft  convenient 
to  add  the  fpirit  before  the  vinegar 
is  decanted;  for  by  this  means  the 
purification  is  accelerated  and  ren- 
dered more  perfedt,  and  the  liquor 
prevented  from  growing  foul  a fe- 
cond  time,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  up- 
on the  eflufion  of  the  fpirit,  how- 
ever 
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ever  carefully  it  may  have  been  de- 
purated before.  * This  advantage 
is  procured  by  the  following  for- 
mula.’ 

Edini. 

» Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  two  ounces; 
Diitilled  vinegar,  two  pounds  and 
a half; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
ounces. 

* Macerate  the  fquills  with  the  vine- 
gar eight  days ; then  prefs  out  the 
vinegar,  to  which  add  the  fpi- 
rit ; and  when  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  pour  out  the  clear  li- 
quor.’ 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a medicine 
«f  great  antiquity;  we  find  in  a trea- 
tife  attributed  to  Galen,  an  account 
of  its  preparation,  and  of  many  par- 
ticular virtues  then  aferibed  to  it. 
It  is  a very  powerful  flimulant,  a- 
perient,  and  ‘ what  is  called  an’  at- 
tenuant  of  tenacious  juices  : and 
hence  is  frequently  ufed,  with  good 
fuccefs,  in  diforders  of  the  bread 
occalioned  by  a load  of  thick  vif- 
cid  phlegm,  for  promoting'  urine  in 
hydropic  cafes,  &c  See  the  fec- 
tion  of  Acrids.  The  dofe  of  this 
'medicine  is  from  a dram  to  half  an 
ounce;  where  crudities  abound  in 
the  firft  pafTages,  it  may  be  given  at 
fird  in  a larger  dofe,  to  evacuate 
them  by  vomit.  It  is  mod  conve- 
niently exhibited  along  with  cinna- 
mon, or  other  agreeable  aromatic 
waters,  which  prevent  the  naufea  it 
would  otherwife,  even  in  fmall  dofes, 
be  apt  to  occafion. 

Acetum  prothylacticum. 

Prophy  ladle  vinegar. 

Paris. 

Take  of 

Frefhtops  of  common  wormwood, 
Roman  wormwood, 
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Frefhtops  of  Rofemary, 

Sage, 

Mint, 

Rue,  each  one  ounce 
and  a half : 

Lavender  flowers,  dried,  two 
ounces ; 

Garlic, 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Cinnamon,  ' 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams; 

Strong  vinegar,  eight  pints. 
Digeft  them,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun 
ora  fand-bath,  in  a matrafs  clofc- 
ly  flopped,  for  twelve  days;  then 
flrongly  prefs  out  and  drain  the 
liquor,  and  having  afterwards  fil- 
tered it,  add  half  an  ounce  of 
camphor  didolved  in  fpirit  of 
wine. 

^’his  compofition  is  defigned  as 
its  title  expreffcs,  for  an  antipeili- 
lential.  It  is  faid,  that  during  the 
plague  at  Marfcilles,  four  perfons, 
by  the  ufe  of  this  prefervative,  at- 
tended, unhurt,  multitudes  of  thofc 
who  were . infected  ; that  under  co- 
lour of  thofe  ferviccs,  they  robbed 
both  the  lick  and  the  dead  ; and 
that  one  of  them  being  afterwards 
apprehended,  laved  himielf  from  the 
gallows  by  difeovering  the  remedy. 
The  preparation  is  hence  called  Pi- 
nalgre  des  quatre  voleurs , “ The  vi- 
“ negarof  the  four  thieves.”  It  is 
not  to  be  doubted,  that  vinegar, 
impregnated  with  antifeptic  vege- 
tables, will  contribute  greatly  to 
prevent  the  tfft&s  of  contagious  air; 
* but  we  can  have  rccourfe  to  more 
effectual  and  elegant  formulae  than 
this  confufed  farrago  of  the  four 
thieves.’ 

ACETUM  THF.RIACALE. 

Treacle  vinegar. 

Edini.  -J- 

Take  of 

Edinburgh  theriaca,  deferibed 

here- 
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hereafter  among  the  ele&aries, 
one  pound; 

Strong  vinegar,  four  pints. 
Digeft  them  together,  in  a very 
gentle  heat,  for  three  days;  and 
then  (train  out  the  vinegar  for  ufe. 

This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
telebrated  in  acute  and  contagious 
difeafes,  as  a fudoritic  and  alexiphar- 
mac.  Some  have  chofen  to  employ 
the  vinegar  as  a vehicle,  rather  than 
as  a menftruum,  for  the  theriaca; 
in  either  cafe,  it  is  indifputably,  for 
l'undry  purpofes,  an  ufeful  addition. 
To  half  an  ounce  by  meafure  of  the 
composition  here  preferibed,  there 
goe-  fomewhat  more  than  half  a 
grain  of  opium;  though  it  does  not 
appear,  that  the  medicine  has  all 
the  effect  which  might  be  expected 
from  that  article.  * This  is  proba- 
bly owing  to  the  property  of  acids 
deftroying  the  powers  of  opium, 
lately  difeoveved  to  us  by  the  inge- 
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nious  Dr  Percival:  we  cannot  think 
that  tin's  preparation  is  either  a trfe 
or  elegant  remedy.' 

ACETUM  LITHARGY- 

RITES. 

Vinegar  cf  litharge. 

Edir.b.  -t- 

Take  of 

Litharge,  four  ounces; 

Strong  vinegar,  one  pint. 

Digeil  in  a fand-heat  for  three  days, 
frequently  (baking  them  ; then 
filtre  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  nature 
with  folutions  of faccharum  faturniy 
of  which  hereafter  It  is  only  ufed 
externally,  as  a cofmetic,  againit 
cutaneous  eruptions,  rednefs,  in- 
flammations, <kc.  But  even  here,  it 
is  not  void  of  danger;  there  are  ex- 
amples of  its  continued  ufe  having 
occalioned  fundry  ill  coufequenccs. 


SECT.  IV. 


W 1 

THE  original  intention  of  me- 
dicated wines  was,  that  me- 
dicines, which  were  to  be  continued 
for  a length  of  time;  might  be  taken 
in  the  moil  familiar  and  agreeable 
form;  by  this  means,  a courfe  of  ie- 
medies  was  complied  with,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  repugnance  and  aver- 
fion  which  the  lick  often  manifefl 
to  thofe  direftly  furnifiied  from  the 
Ihops ; aud  hence  the  inferior  fort 
of  people  had  their  medicated  ales. 
Neverthelefs,  as  vinous  liquors  ex- 
cellently extract  the  virtues  of  feve- 
ral  fimples,  arid  are  not  ill  fitted  for 
keeping,  they  have  been  employed 
Es  officinal  menllrua  alfo;  and  fub- 
ftances  of  -the  greatefl:  efficacy  are 
trufted  in  this  form.  As  compounds 
of  water  and  inflammable  fpirit,  they 
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take  up  fuch  parts  of  vegetables  and 
animals  as  are  foluble  in  thofe  li- 
quors; though  molt  of  them  abound 
at  the  fame  time  with  a mucilagi- 
nous or  vifeous  fubllancc.  which, 
rendeis  them  lefs  effe&uiil  menllrua 
than  purer  mixtures  of  water  and 
fpirit.  They  contain  likewife  a fub- 
tile  acid,  which  lomewhat  fuither 
obftrudts  their  action  on  certain  ve- 
getable and  animal  matters;  but  en- 
ables them,  iri  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  to  diflblve  fome  bodies  of 
the  metallic  kind,  and  thus  impreg- 
nate themlelves  with  the  corrobora- 
ting virtues  of  fteel,  the  alterative 
and  eipetic  .powers  of  antimony,  and 
the  noxious  qualities  of  lead. 

N O T E. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after 
U they 
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they  have  been  {trained,  you  may 
add  about  one-twentieth  their 
quantity  of  proof-fpirit,  to  pre- 
ferve  them  from  fermentation. 
They  may  be  conveniently  kept 
in  the  fame  kind  of  glafs-bottles 
that  wines  generally  are  for  com- 
mon ufes,  which  fhould  likewife 
be  corked  with  the  fame  care  [Z,.]' 

VINUM  ALOETICUM 
AI.KAL1NUM. 

Alkaline  aloctic  wine. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  eight 
ounces; 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Saffron, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce; 

Sal  ammoniac  purified,  fix  drams ; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a week 
or  longer ; then  filtre  the  wine 
through  paper. 

This  is  the  Elixir  proprieta- 
tis  Helmontii,  with  fome  little 
variations,  which  affedt  the  com- 
pounder rather  than  the  compofi- 
lion.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  fal 
ammoniac  is  decompounded  in  this 
procels  after  the  lame  manner  as  in 
the  diftillation  of  the  fpiritus  falis 
ammoniaci  (fee  chap.  viii.  feft.  2.) 
its  acid  being  abforbed  by,  and  neu- 
tralizing a part  of.  the  fixed  alkali, 
and  its  volatile  alkaline  fait  being 
fet  at  liberty;  fo  that  the  rcfult  is 
the  fame  as  if  as  much  pure  volatile 
fait  was  added  as  the  f?l  ammoniac 
is  capable  of  affording,  viz.  near 
half  an  ounce,  with  about  fix  drams 
of  marine  fait. 

Helinont’s  elixir,  in  our  preceding 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  thus  directed: 

Take  of 
Red  tartar, 

Nitre,  each  twelve  ounces; 

White  wine,  two  pints; 
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Aloes, 

Saffron,  each  an  ounce  and  a half. 
Let  the  nitre  and  tartar  be  reduced 
into  powder,  and  the  mixture 
thrown  by  degrees  into  an  hot 
crucible:  when  fufhciently  calci- 
ned, pour  the  matter  into  a glafs 
mortar,  and  add  the  wine,  fo  a* 
to  make  a ley  thereof;  with  which 
ley,  a tinfture  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  aloe  and  faffron- 

Take  alfo  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces; 
Spring  water,  twenty  ounces; 
White  wine,  one  pint; 

Myrrh,  an  ounce  and  a half. 
Diffolve  the  fzl  ammoniac  in  the  wa- 
ter, ftrain  the  folution,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  drynefs.  One  ounce 
of  this  dry  fait  is  to  be  diffolved 
in  the  wine  ; and  with  this  folu- 
tion draw  a tindture  from  the 
myrrh. 

Mix  both  tindiures  together,  in  a 
clofe  veffel,  fo  as  to  make  them 
into  an  elixir. 

The  preparation  made  after  this 
troublefome  method  is  not  different 
from  the  foregoing.  The  nitre  and 
tartar,  when  calcined  together,  form 
an  alkaline  fait  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  the  fliops  are  fupplied  with  at 
a cheaper  rate. 

Kclmont  and  others  have  enter- 
tained a very  high  opinion  of  this 
medicine,  and  looked  upon  it  as  “ a 
“ vivifying  and  preferving  balfam, 

“ capable  of  continuing  health,  aiul 
“ prolonging  life  to  the  utmoft  pof- 
“ iible  limits.”  The  medicine  is 
* by  fome  fuppofed  to  be’  a very  ef- 
ficacious and  ufcful  one  foi  many 
purpofes  : it  ‘ is  thought’  to  atte- 
nuate vifeid  juices,  and  open  ob- 
ftrudlions  in  the  remoter  parts,  and 
promote  evacuation  by  airmail  all 
the  emundlories.  In  (iofes  of  one, 
two,  or  three  drams,  it  increales  the 
urinary  fecretion;  aud  if  the  patient 
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is  kept  moderately  warm,  generally 
proves  diaphoretic  or  fudorific  ; in 
larger  doles,  it  gently  loofens  the 
belly.  ‘ It  is  certainly,  however,  a 
very  unfcientific  and  uncertain  pre- 
paration ; and  is  almoll  wholly  laid 
aiicie  in  modern  pradlice.’ 

VINUM  AMARUM. 

Bitter  •wine. 

Lond. 

*Take  of 

Gentian  root. 

Yellow  rind  of  lemon-peel,  frefh, 
each  one  ounce ; 

Long  pepper,  two  drams; 
Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  ftrain 
out  the  wine  for  ufe. 

This  is'  a very  elegant  bitter, 
which  the  addition  of  the  long  pep- 
per renders  confiderably  warmer  than 
the  watery  infufion.  Gentian  and 
lemon-peel,  as  we  have  alteady  feen, 
make  a bitter  of  a very  grateful  fla- 
vour: “ the  fpice  here  added  was 
“ feledled  after  the  trial  of  many  o- 
**  ther  materials.” 

* Edin. 

* Take  of 

Root  of  gentian,  half  an  dunce; 
Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two 
drams ; 

Canella  alba  (Winter’s  bark),  one 
dram ; 

Proof  fpirit,  four  ounces; 

Spanilh  white  wine,  two  pounds 
and  a half. 

* Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  after 

twenty-four  hours  add  the  wine; 
then  macerate  three  days,  and 
ftrain. 

* The  virtues  of  this  are  the  fame 
tvith  thofe  of  the  preceding  prepa- 
ration, with  this  difference,  that 
both  the  menftruum  and  the  ingre- 
dients are  of  a much  more  powerful 
feature ; this  wine  is  intended  to  fup- 
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ply  the  place  of  the  Tinftura  ad Jio\ 

viachicosd 

VINUM  ANTIMONIALE. 

Antimonial  •wine. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Crocus  of  antimony,  walhed,  one 
ounce ; 

Mountain  wine,  a pint  and  a half. 
Digeft  without  heat,  and  filtre  the 
wine  through  paper. 

VINUM  EMETICUM. 

Emetic  •wine. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Glafs  of  antimony,  finely  pow- 
dered, one  ounce; 

Spanilh  white  wine,  fifteen 
ounces; 

* Macerate  three  days,  ftirring  them 

now  and  then,  and  then  ftrain  the 
liquor  through  paper.’ 

However  carefully  the  fettling 
and  decantation  are  performed,  the 
filtration  of  the  wine  through  paper 
appears  to  be  neccffary,  left  fome 
of  the  finer  parts  of  the  glafs  fliould 
chance  to  remain  fufpended  in  fub- 
ftance.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  molt 
other  wines  and  tindlures,  where  the 
matter  left  undiffolved  by  the  men- 
ftruum is  of  little  confequence:  the: 
antimonial  glafs;  after  the  adtion  of 
the  wine,  continues  as  virulent  as 
ever,  and  capable  of  impregnating 
frelh  parcels  of  the  liquor  as  ftrong- 
ly  as  the  firft,  and  this,  in  appear- 
ance, inexhauftibly ; yet  after  thirty 
repeated  infufions,  it  has  been  found 
fcarce  fenfibly  diminilhed  in  Weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  poffeffes  the 
whole  virtues  of  that  mineral,  and 
may  be  fo  dofed  and  managed,  as  to 
perform  all  that  can  be  effedted  by 
any  antimonial  preparation ; with 
this  advantage,  that  as  the  adtivc 
part  of  the  antimony  is  here  already 
diffolved  and  rendered  mifcible  with 
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the  animal  fluids,  its  operation  is 
more  certain.  Given  from  ten  to 
fifty  or  fixty  drops,  its  adls  generally 
as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic;  in 
larger  dofes,  as  a diuretic  and  ca- 
thartic ; whilft  three  or  four  drams 
prove  for  the  mod  part  violently  e- 
metic.  It  has  been  chiefly  ufed  in 
this  daft  intention,  in  fome  maniacal 
and  apople&ic  cafes ; and  hence 
gained  the  name  of  emetic  wine. 

‘ The  quantity  of  the  reguline 
part  mud,  However,  vary  according 
to  the  proportions  of  the  acid  mat- 
ter in  different  wines,  and  the  ope- 
ration of  the  medicine  mult  be  there- 
by lefs  certain  in  degree  ; the  vitrum 
is  preferable  to  the  crocus  for  ma- 
king this  preparation.  See  the  dif- 
ferent Preparations  of  Antimony.? 

‘VINUM  e TARTARO 
ANTI  MON  I ALL 

Wine  of  antimonial  tartar, 
Edinbf 

* Take  of 

Antimonial,  commonly  called 
Emetic,  tartar,  twenty- four 
grains ; and  diffolve  it  in  a 
pound  of  Spanilh  white  wine. 

* Wattry  folutions  of  emetic 
tartar,  on  Handing,  precipitate  a part 
which  is  lefs  completely  in  a falinc 
Hate;  by  this  means,  and  efpccially 
if  the  folution  is  not-  ffiaken  before 
tiling  it,  the  dofe  of  our  medicine  is 
confiderably  ambiguous:  in  the  a- 
bove  formula*  the  acid  matter  of 
the  wine  incrcafes  the  faline  (late  of 
the  antimony,  and  therefore  its  fa- 
llibility, whereby  the  operation  of 
the  medicine  is  more  certain,  and  in 
many  cafes  more  powerful.  From 
the  certainty  of  its  effeiffs,  this  pre- 
paration might  be  very  convenient 
in  large  hofpitals  or  armies,  where 
great  numbers  of  the  fick,  and  inac- 
curate nnrflng,  frequently  impofe  an 
uncertain  or  dangerous  practice. 


Each  ounce  of  the  wine  contain* 
two  grains  ofbthe  fait;  and  this  dofa 
is  generally  fuflicient  to  produce  full 
vomiting.* 

JTINUM  CHALYBEATURT 

Steel  ncine. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces; 
Cinnamon, 

Mace,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Rhenilh  wine,  four  pints.  . 
Macerate  without  heat  fora  month, 
frequently  fhaking  the  veffel,  and 
ffrain  off  the  wine  for  ufc. 

Edinb,  + 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  three  ounces; 
Cochineal,  half  a dram; 

Rhenifh  wine,  two  pints. 

Digeft  them  together  for  twenty 
days,  frequently  lhaking  the  vef- 
fel, and  then  pafs  thewinc  througk- 
a fibre. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  fufficicntly' 
elegant  ones : Rhenifli  is  an  excel- 
lent menitruum  for  fteel,  and  dif- 
folves  a conliderable  quantity  of  it; 
the  cochineal,  in  the  fecond,  im- 
parts a fine  colour ; and  the  fpices, 
in  the  firft,  ‘ are  fuppofed  to’  give 
the  liquor  an  agreeable  flavour,  to 
make  it  fit  eafier  on  the  ftpmach,  and' 
likewife  to  promote  its  medicinal 
efficacy  : ‘ but  the  allringent  mat- 
ter of  the  cinnamon  mull  undoubt- 
edly feparate  a part  of  the  iron  in 
the  form  of  an  inky  precipitate,  no 
longer  capable  of  being  fufpended 
in  the  liquor;  it  is,  befides,  reafon- 
able  to  think,  that  the  a£Iion  of  the 
aftringent  alters  likewife  the  pro- 
perties of  the  feparated  matter.’  In* 
thc  preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  the  digeftion 
v.a$  ordered  to  b*  performed  in 

fond-' 
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Tand-heat,  continued  for  ten  days. 
Some  have  objected  to  the  ufe  of 
heat,  that  it  impregnated  the  wine 
■more  drongly  with  the  metal,  and 
thus  rendered  it  more  unpleafant  to 
the  tafte:  but  if  this  was  the  only 
inconvenience,  the  remedy  would 
he  eafy,  diluting  it  with  more  wine. 
Heat  has  another  effeft,  much  lefs 
■delirafclc,  and  which  art  cannot  re- 
medy; making  a diTagreeable  alte- 
ration in  the  quality  of  the  wine  it- 
fclf. 

Hteel  wine  is  a very  ufeful  prepa- 
ration of  this  metal,  and  frequently 
-exhibited  in  chlorotic  and  other  in- 
difpolition-s  where  chalybeates  are 
proper.  Boerhaave  recommends  it 
as  one  of  the  nohlcd  medicines  he 
was  acquainted  with,  for  promoting 
•that  power  in  the  body  by  which 
blood  is  made,  when  weakened  by  a 
bare  debility  of  the  over-relaxed  fo- 
lids,  and  an  indolent,  cold,  aqueous 
indifpoiition  of  the  juices:  for  in 
this  cafe,  fays  he,  no  virtue  of  any 
•vegetable  or  animal  ftibilance,  no 
diet,  nor  regimen,  can  effect  that 
which  is  effected  by  iron  : but  it 
proves  hurtful  where  the  vital  powers 
'are  already  too  ftrong,  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  fluids  or  tlie  fo- 
lids.  The  dofe  is  from  a dram  to 
half  an  ounce;  which  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Some  diredl  folutions  of  iron, 
made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable  a- 
•cids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  confid- 
ence of  an  extrad,  under  the  title  cf 
Extr actum  m artis.  Thefe  Dre- 
parations  have  no  advantage,  in 
point  of  virtue,  above  the  common 
chalybeates ; though  in  fome  form, 
that  of  pills  in  particular,  they  may 
be  rather  more  cormftodioufly  exhi- 
bited than  moll  of  the  officinal  cha- 
lybeates of  equal  efficacy.  .They 
may  be  made  into  pills  by  there  - 
felves,  and  are  tenacious  enough  to 
teduce  other  fubdanccs  into  that 
form. 
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; VINUM  CROCEUM. 

Saffron  'wine. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounce; 

Canary,  one  pint. 

Macerate  without  heat,  and  Urals 
off  the  wine. 

Canary  has  been  objected  to  by 
fome,  as  an  improper  menllruum  for 
medicinal  iimples,  fince  it  contains 
a large  quantity  of  un&uous  matter, 
which  impedes  its  diflolving  power; 
a pint  of  this  fort  of  wine  left,  up- 
on evaporation,  two  ounces  of  a mel- 
laginous  fubftance,  not  unlike  honey 
boiled  hard.  It  is  neverthelefs,  for 
faffron,  a very  well  adapted  men- 
ftruum  ; as  not  only  lufficiently 
loading  itfelf  with  its  virtues,  but 
likewile  coinciding  in  the  general 
intention  of  the  medicine,  that  of  a 
cordial.  The  preparation  made  with 
Canary  is  alfo  better  fitted  for  keep- 
ing, than  When  wines  that  have  any 
tendency  to  acidity  are  employed; 
for  tindlures  of  faffron  drawn  with 
thefe  laft,  foon  lofe  their  fine  co- 
lour ; whilll  thofe  made  with  the 
firft,  retain  it  for  a much  longer 
time.  The  dofe  of  this  tinidure  is 
iron!  one  dram  to  three  or  more. 

VINITM  IPECACUANHA. 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,  two  ounces; 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange- 
peel,  dried,  half  an  ounce; 
Canary,  two  pints. 

Macerate  without  heat,  and  drain 
out  the  wine. 

TINCTURA  IPECACUAN- 
HA. 

TirMurc  cf  ipecacuanha, 
didinb-. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one 
e-unce ; 
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Spaniflr  white  wine,  fifteen 
ounces ; 

After  three  days  maceration,  let  the 
tincture  be  filtrated  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild 
and  fafe  emetics,  and  equally  fer- 
viceable,  in  dyfenteries-  alfo,  with 
the  ipecacuanha  in  fubftance  ; this 
root  yielding  nearly,  all  its  virtues 
both  to  the  Spanifh  white  wine, 
and  Canary  here  ordered,  as  it  docs 
a good  (hate  of  them  even  to  aque- 
ous liquors.  The  common  dofe  is 
an  ounce,  more  or  lefs,  according  to 
the  age  and  flrength  of  the  patient. 
The  college  of  Edinburgh  added 
formerly  a fcruple  of  cochineal, 
which  imparts  a fine  red  colour  to 
the  liquor;  this  article  is  now  omit- 
ted, on  a complaint,  that  the  red 
colour  of  the  matters  evacuated, 
fometimes  alarmed  the  patient,  as 
if  it  proceeded  from  a difeharge  of 
blood. 

VINUM  V1PERINUM. 

Viper  'wine. 

JLond. 

Take  of 

Dry  vipers,  two  ounces; 
Mountain,  three  pints. 

Macerate  with  a gentle  heat  for  a 
week,  and  then  Itrain  off  the 
wine. 

It  has  been  difputed,  whether  live 
or  dry  vipers  are  preferable  for  ma- 
king this  medicine:  fucli  as  arc  mo- 
derately and  newly  dried,  are  per- 
haps the  mod  eligible,  iince  by  ex- 
ficcation  they  feem  to  lofe  only  their 
phlegmatic  or  aqueous  parts.  Whe- 
ther they  communicate  to  the  wine, 
either  when  ufed  frefli  or  dry,  fo 
much  virtue  as  they  are  fuppofed  to 
do,  is  greatly  to  be  doubttd.  Some 
compofitions  under  this  name  have 
been  highly  celebrated,  as  rellora- 
tives,  in  debilities  and  decays  of  con- 
flitution ; but  what  virtues  of  this 


kind  they  poflefled,  were  fupplied 
chiefly  from  other  ingredients. 

VINUM  MILLEPEDARUM. 

Wine  of  millepedes. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Live  millepedes,  bruifed,  one 
ounce; 

Rheniih  wine,  eight  ounces. 

Infufe  them  together  for  feven  days, 
and  afterwards  prefs  the  liquor 
through  a drainer. 

This  wine  has  been  commended 
as  an  admirable  cleanfcr  of  all  the 
vifeera,  yielding  to  nothing  in  the 
jaundice,  and  obftructions  of  the 
kidneys  or  urinary  paffages,  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  in  almoft  all  chronical 
dillempers,  even  in  fcrophulous  and 
itrumous  fwellings,  and  in  defluxiong 
of  rheum  upon  the  eyes.  But  thofe 
who  expected  thefe  extraordinary 
virtues  from  it,  have  often  been  de- 
ceived; and  at  prefent  there  are  few 
who  have  any  great  dependence  on 
it.  It  is  dire&ed  to  be  given  front 
half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  CEPHALICA. 

Cephalic  tinfture, 

Edinb.  -p 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce; 
Uofemary  tops,  half  an  ounce; 
1'rench  white  wine,  fix  pints. 
Digeft  them  together  for  three  days, 
and  then  filtre  the  tinCture. 

This  preparation  promifes  to  be 
a medicine  of  confukrable  utility  as 
a cephalic,  that  is,  in  diforders  of 
the  nervous  fyftcm  ; as  in  vertigi-  ■ 
nous,  epileptic,  and  paralytic  com- 
plaints. The  compofition  is  impro- 
ved from  former  editions,  by  the  re- 
jection of  fome  ingredients,  of  which  i 
the  bell  were  fuperfluous ; viz.  ca- 

fumtinar, , 
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fumunar,  white  dittany  roots,  peony 
roots,  milktoe  of  the  oak,  and  pea- 
cocks dung.  Cafumunar  is  doubt- 
lefs  an  article  of  importance;  but 
much  inferior,  in  the  prefent  inten- 
tion, to  the  ingredients  now  retained. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  though  fome  of  the  diililled 
waters,  to  be  treated  of  hereafter, 
receive  many  fupernumerary  ingre- 
dients, without  any  confiderable  in- 
jury to  the  produce,  yet  in  medi- 
cines prepared  by  infuiion  it  is  far 
otherwife.  For  there  ingredients, 
which  give  nothing  over,  do  little 
harm  : but  as  all  thofe  commonly 
employed  in  infufions  communicate 
fbmething  to  the  menilruum;  fo,  if 
fuperfluous  ones  are  admitted,  they 
load  the  liquor  with  an  ufelefs  mat- 
ter, and  occupy  in  it  the  place  that 
ought  to  be  poffeffcd  by  the  more 
efficacious. 

TINCTURA  CEPHALICA 
PURGANS. 

Purging  cephalic  tinfture. 

Edinb.  + 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going, of 

Senna,  two  ounces; 

Black  hellebore  roots,  one 
ounce ; 

French  white  wine,  two  pints. 

Purgatives  are  often  very  ne- 
ccflary  additions  to  medicines  of  the 
foregoing  clafs.  Thofe  here  made 
choice  of  are  well  adapted  to  the 
purpofe,  and  in  fuch  quantity  as  to 
make  the  wine  gently  laxative  in 
dofes  of  two  ounces. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 
VINOSA. 

Vinous  tintture  of  rhubarb . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces; 

.Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  freed 

from  the  hulks,  half  an  ounce ; 


?I1 

Saffron,  two  drams; 

Mountain  wine,  two  pints. 
Macerate  without  heat,  and  then 
ftrain  ofF  the  tindlure. 

< VINUM  RHEL 

Rhubarb  wine, 

Edinb , 

* Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces; 

Canella  alba,  one  dram; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  ounces; 

Spaniih  white  wine,  fifteen 
ounces. 

‘ Macerate  feven  days,  and  ftrain. 

* Bv  affifting  the  folvent  power 
of  the  menftruum,  the  proof-fpirit 
in  the  above  formula  is  a very  ufe- 
ful  addition/  This  is  a warm,  cor- 
dial, laxative  medicine.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach. 
and  bowels,  and  fome  kinds  of  loofe- 
neffes,  for  evacuating  the  offending 
matter,  and  ftrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vifeera.  It  may  be  given 
from  half  a fpoonful  to  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  or  more,  according 
to  the  circumllancesof  the  diforder, 
and  the  purpofes  it  is  intended  to 
aufwer. 

TINCTURA  SACRA. 

Lo?id. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces; 
Canella  alba,  two  ounces; 
Mountain  wine,  ten  pints. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  canella  fispa- 
rately  into  powder.;  then  mix,  and 
pour  on  them  the  wine;  after- 
wards macerate  without  heat,  for 
a week  or  longer,  occafionally 
lhaking  the  veffel ; laftly,  ftrain 
off  the  wine. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  mix: 
with  the  powders  fome  white  fand, 
well  wafhed  from  dirt,  to  prevent 
the  aloes  from  concreting,  which, 
it  is  apt  to  do  upon  being  raoift-  , 
ened, 

U 4 * Edinb* 
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* Edinb, 

* Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce; 

jLefler  cardamom  feeds, 

Ginger,  of  each  one  dram; 

Spanifh  while  wine,  two  pounds. 

* Uigeft  feren  day8,  ftirring  now  and 

then,  and  /train/ 

This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
great  eltcem,  not  only  as  a cathar 
tic,  but  like  wife  as  a itimulus;  the 
wtue  diffolving  all  that  part  of  the 
aloes  in  which  thefe  qualities  reiide, 
a portion  only  of  the  kfs  active  re- 
linous  matter  being  left.  The  aro- 
ynatic  ingredients  are  added  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  foinewhat  alle- 
viate the  ill  flavour  of  the  aloes:  ca- 
*elh  alba,  or  cloves, -are  faid,  among 
numerous  materials  that  have  been 
miade  trial  of,  to  anfwer  this  end  the 
,*nolt  fuccefsfuJLy. 

The  tmftiira  facra  appears  from 
long  experience  to  be  a medicine  of 
excellent  fervjce  in  languid,  phleg- 
matic habit,s,  not  only  for  cleatifing 
$hc  prirnac  vim,  but  likewife  for  Si- 
mulating the  folids,  warming  the 
habit,  promoting  or  exciting  the  u- 
terine  purgations,  and  the  hremor- 
Toidal  flux  The  dole,  as  a purga- 
tive, is  from  one  to  two  ounces,  or 
more.  It  may  be  introduced  into 
the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  productive  of 
excellent  effects,  as  an  alterant,  by 
giving  it  in  fmall  dofes,  at  ptoper 
intervals:  thus  managed,  it  does  not 
for  a confidtralsle  time  operate  re- 
markably by  tool;  huf  at  length 
proves  purgative,  and  occafions  a 
lax  habit  of  much  longer  continu- 
anccthan  that  produced  by  the  ether 
common  cathartics. 

TINCTUiiA  THEBAICA. 

"Thebaic  iintiurc . 

* t Lend. 

of 

Strrjned  opium,  two  ounces  -t 

c”  iriamon. 


Cloves,  each  one  dram ; 

Mountain  wine,  one  pint. 
Macerate  without  heat  for  a week*, 
and  then  filtre  the  tindlure  through, 
paper. 

This  is  the  LiQtm>  laudanum 
of  Sydsnham,  with  the  exchange 
ot  Canary  wine  for  mountain,  and 
the  omiffion  of  an  ounce  of  faffron. 

T he  aromatics  in  the  form  above  are 
in  fo  fmall  quantity,  that  the  pre- 
fer iher  cau  fcarce  expect  any  confi- 
derable  t fit  ft  from  them,  the  pro- 
portion of  each  that  goes  to  a grain 
of  opium,  amounting  to  no  more 
than  the  fifteenth  part  of  a grain: 
even  thefe  minute  proportions,  how- 
ever, are  in  good  tneafnre  fufficient 
to  take  off  the  ill  odour  of  the  opium, 
which  feems  to  be  all  that  is  intend- 
ed by  them. 

1 he  principal  advantages  of  ex- 
hibiting opium  in  this  form  are,  that 
by  being  already  diffolvecT,  it  exerts 
itfelfthe  fooner  in  the  body;  and 
that  by  fome  perfous,  liquids  are 
more  commodionfly  taken  than  a 
bolus  or  pill.  1 he  common  dolus 
of  tire  tinfture  are,  from  ten  drops 
to  forty,  fifty,  or  more,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  cafe.  It 
were  to  be  wilhrd,  that  the  dole 
could  be  more  exaftly  afccrtaiiud, . 
by  weight  or  meafure;  as  the  drops 
may,  according  to  different  circum- 
fiances,  vary  in  quantity,  though  in 
number  the  fame  ; and  as  an  error 
therein  may,  in  fome  cakes,  be  of 
mrifehievous  confequence.  Twenty 
drops  contain,  at  a medium,  about 
one  grain  of  opium ; or  rather,  fo 
much  a«  that  quantity  of  wine  will 
cxiraft  from  one  arain  for  the  li-  , 
quor  does  not  difldlvc  the  whole 
fubftancc  of  the  opium,  nor  is  the  fo- 
lution  equivalent,  in  its  effeft,  to 
the  full  quantity  of  opium  employ-  , 
cd  in  it. 

A liquid,  opiate,  freerfrom  the  in-  J 
conrsnieiicies  here  complained  of,  s 

wiU  ; 
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will  be  defcribed  under  the  head  of 

S.PIRITUOUS  TINCTURES. 

VlNUM  AROMATICUM. 
Aromatic  wine. 

Take  of 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce; 

Canary  wine,  iix  pints. 

Beat  the  fpices  into  a coarfe  powder, 
and  llecp  them  in  the  wine  for 
fome  days  ; then  pafs  the  liquor 
through  a drainer. 

This  wine  is  a very  high  cordial, 
and  greatly  commended  for  warm- 
ing the  habit  and  ftrengthening  the 
nervous  fytlem.  It  is  fo  hot  of  the 
fpices  as  to  require  being  diluted  for 
ufe,  and  to  be  taken  only  in  fmali 
quantities  at  a time.  Mixed  with 
a little  lemon  juice,  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  milk,  it  forms- a pleafant 
and  uieful  whey  in  low  feyers. 

VlNUM  FF.BRIFUGUM. 

Febrifuge  wine. 

Paris. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  batk,  in  powder,  two 
ounces ; 

Rough  red  wine,  two  pints. 
Digett  them  together  in  a circula- 
tory vefTcl,  with  a moderate  heat, 
for  forty-eight  hours,  occafionally 
lhaking  the  veflel:  then  f offer  the 
whole  to  cool,  and  pafs  the  wine 
through  a ttrainer. 

This  is  the  preparation  of  bark 
made  ufe  of  by  Sir  Robert  Tabor  or 
Talbot  (an  Engliih  gentleman  refi- 
tiing  in  France)  who  was  one  of  the 
in  it  that  retrieved  the  charadter  of 
the  medicine  itfelf,  at  the  time  that 
fome  ill  confequences  following  its 
imprudent  ufe  had  brought  it  into 
difelleem.  He  kept  this  prepara- 
tion a fccret,  till  Lewis  XIV.  pur- 
chafed  it  for  at  conliderable  fum, 
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and  communicated  it  to  the  public. 
It  was  not  however  the  preparation, 
but  a proper  method  of  managing 
the  medicine,  upon  which  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  practice  depended.  See 
p.  203,  204  It  appears  from  expe- 
rience, that  this  wine  is  lefs  certain 
in  the  cuie  of  agues  than  the  bark 
given  in  fubftance  ; nor  is  it  equal, 
in  this  intention,  for  general  ufe,  to 
the  watery  infuiion  defcribed  in 
page  280  ; the  wine  preventing  its 
being  taken  fo  freely  as  is  in  many 
cafes  requiiite.  It  neverthelefs  has 
its  ufes  in  thofe  intermittent  fevers 
where  a large  quantity  of  the  bark 
is  not  neceflary;  and  is  particularly 
feiviceable  in  a laxity  and  debility 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines. 

VlNUM  GUAIACINUM. 

Guaiacum  wine. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood. 

Yellow  faunders,  each  two  ounces; 
Orange-peel,  dried, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  each  one 
ounce; 

Mountain  wine,  one  gallon. 

Let  them  ftcep  together  for  a week, 
and  then  11  rain  out  the  wine  for 
ufe. 

This  is  a moderately  warm  and 
corroborating  wine.  It  is  ufed  in 
nervous  weaknelTes.  in  decays  of 
conftitution  from  cold  pituitous  hu- 
mours; and  proves  an  ufeful  prefer  - 
vative  againll  rheumatic  and  arthri- 
tic complaints.  Two  ounces,  or  ati 
ordinary  wine  glafs,  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day,  and  con- 
tinued for  a month  or  two. 

VlNUM  GUAIACINUM  CUrtt 
HELLEBORO. 

Guaiacum  wine  with  hellebore. 
Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood. 

Black  hellebore  root,  each  two 
ounces; 

J-eflar 
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Lefler  cardamom  feeds, 
Orange-peel,  dried,  each  one 
ounce; 

Mountain  wine,  four  pints. 

.Let  thefe  ingredients  fttep  together 
for  a week  or  longer,  and  then 
it  rain  out  the  wine  for  ul'e. 

E&om  the  warm  Simulating,  de- 

S E C 

A L 

MEdicateo  ales  are  intended 
as  diet  drinks  in  chronical 
indiipofitions.  ihere  are  two  ways 
of  impregnating  malt -liquors  with 
the  virtues  of  medicinal  lubftances  ; 
macerating  the  fubject  in  tine  liquor 
after  the  fermentation  is  completely 
finiihed  ; and  fermenting  it  along 
with  the  liquor,  or  at  lead  adding 
it  towards  the  end  of  the  fermenta- 
tion, that,  by  the  refolutive  petver 
of  that  proeds,  its  textuie  may  be 
opened,  and  its  medicinal  parts  more 
fully  extrafted.  Neumann  obferves, 
that  the  active  powers  of  many  ve 
getables  are  not  only  effe&ually  ex- 
tracted, but  extended,  as  it  were,  by 
fermentation  : that  fo  much  pound- 
ed nutmeg,  as  will  lie  on  the  point 
of  a knife,  gives  a flavour  to  a large 
vat  of  fermenting  ale  ; whereas, 
when  the  fermentation  is  finiihed, 
the  quantity  of  liquor  to  which  it 
gives  a like  impregnation  is  com- 
paratively inconfiderable. 

Cerevisia  amara. 

Bitter  ale. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Lemon -peel,  frelh,  each  four 
ounces ; 

Long  pepper,  ounce  j 
Ale,  one  gallon. 

Let  them  fteep  together  without 
heat. 


obftruent  qualities  of  this  wine,  it 
may  be  ufed  to  good  advantage  in 
cold  phlegmatic  habits,  where  there 
is  a d lp,.iition  to  gouty,  rheuma- 
tic, or  hydropic  diforders.  it  is  to 
be  taken  < hiefly  over  night,  in  fuch 
fmail  dofes  as  not  to  run  off  by 
ftool, 


T.  V. 

E S. 

This  is  an  agreeable  bitter  fto- 
machic  ale,  much  fuperior  to  the 
common  purls,  or  any  of  the  compo- 
fitions  of  this  kind  to  be  met  with  in 
the  extemporaneous  recipe  writers. 

Ce  R F VIS  I A APERIENS. 

Aperient  ale. 

Take  of 

Aluftard-fecd,  unbruifed,  ten 
minces ; 

Long  birthwort  root,  fix  ounces  ; 
Leffer  centaury  tops,  two  ounces; 
Savin  tops,  one  ounce  ; 

New  fmall-ale,  ten  gallons. 

T his  is  an  ufeful  aperient  diet- 
drink  in  cacheftic  and  chlorotic  in- 
difpofitions,  and  in  all  cafes  where 
obftruftions  begin  to  form  in  the 
vifeera  It  is  to  be  taken,  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a pint  at  a time, 
twice  a -day. 

Cerevisia  Butleri, 

Dr  Butler’s  ale . 

Take  of 
Betony, 

Sage, 

Agrimony, 

Garden  feurvy- grafs, 

Roman  wormwood,  each  three 
handfuls  ; 

Elecampane  roots, 

Horfe-radifh  roots,  each  four 
ounces ; 


New 


Ales. 
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New  ale,  four  gallons. 

The  herbs  and  roots  are  to  be  put 
in  a bag,  and  hung  in  the  ale 
while  it  works. 

This  liquor  has  fo  far  obtained 
among  the  common  people,  as  to 
have  been  frequently  made  and  iold 
jn  public  houfes.  It  is  ufed  in  the 
fpring  for  purifying  the  blood,  and 
preventing  fcorbutic  diforders. 

CeREVISIA  CEPHALICA. 
Cephalic  ale. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian-root,  ten  ounces  ; 
Multard-feed,  whole,  fix  ounces ; 
Virginian  fnake-root,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Rofemary,  or fage, three  ounces; 
New  fmall-ale,  ten  gallons. 

The  ingredients  of  this  compofi- 
tion  are  all  of  the  warm  and  ttimu- 
lating  kind  ; and  confequently  tend 
to  invigorate  the  nervous  fyftem, 
and  promote  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids.  In  palfies,  epilepfies,  and 
vertigoes,  fome  benefit  may  be  ex- 
pected from  this  liquor  ufed  as  com- 
mon drink. 

Cerevisia  diuretica. 
Diuretic  ale. 

Take  of  1. 

Muftard-feed,  whole, 
Juniper-berries,  each  eight  oun- 
ces ; 

Wild-carrot  feeds,  three  ounces  ; 
Common  wormwood,  two  ounces ; 
New  fmall-ale,  ten  gallons. 

Take  of  2. 

'Broom -tops, 

Muftard-fccd,  each  fixteen  oun- 
ces ; 

Flower-de-luce  roots, 
Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  each 
twelve  ounces  j 


Winter's  bark. 

Elder  bark. 

Wild-carrot  feeds, 

Juniper-berries,  each  tvvopounds; 

New  ale,  twelve  gallons. 

In  hydropic  cafes,  and  corpulent 
fcorbutic  habits,  thefe  aperient  and 
and  diuretic  liquors  are  very  ufeful 
diet-drinks.  Half  a pint  of  either 
may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a- 
day. 

Cerevisia  ad  scorbuticos. 

Scorbutic  ale. 

Take  of 

Horfe-radiflr  root,  frelh,  one 
pound  ; 

Sharp-pointed  dock  roots,  half  a 
pound; 

Canella  alba,  two  ounces ; 

Buck-bean  leaves,  frelh,  eight 
ounces;  or  dried,  three  ounces  ; 

New  fmall-ale,  ten  gallons; 

In  fcorbutic  diforders,  and  impu- 
rities of  the  blood  and  juices,  this 
liquor,  ufed  as  common  drink,  ge- 
nerally does  good  fervicc.  All  the 
ingredients  are  very  effe&ual  for  the 
intention,  and  well-fuited  to  the 
form.  If  the  fliarp-pointed  dock 
roots  were  exchanged  for  thofe  of 
the  great  water  dock,  the  compofi- 
tion  would  be  ft  ill  more  powerful. 

* We  are,  however,  difpofed  to 
confider  the  whole  of  the  above  pre- 
parations as  remedies  of  very  uncer- 
tain effeft  ; and  in  difeafes  of  confe- 
quence,  they  ought  certainly  never 
to  take  the  room  of  more  aftive 
medicines.  When  taken  in  their 
fermenting  ftate,  the  fixed  air  may 
probably  have  fome  effefts  as  a to- 
nic aiid  antifeptic  ; and  this  is  the 
more  probable,  fince  wort  is  found 
to  be  fuch  an  effe&ual  remedy  in 
feurvy.’ 
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SEC 

Spirituou 

REcti fi ud  fpirit  of  wtne  is  the 
dircd  menftruum  of  the  re- 
fir.s  and  eftential  oils  of  vegetables, 
and  totally  extrads  thefc  adive 
principles  from  fundry  vegetable 
matters,  which  yield  them  to  water 
either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 
It  diffolves  likewife  the  fweet  fac- 
charine  matter  of  vegetables  ; and, 
generally,  thole  parts  of  animal  bo- 
dies, in  which  their  peculiar  fmell 
and  tafie  refidc. 

1 he  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
are  extruded  almoft  equally  by  wa- 
ter and  rectified  fpirit ; but  in  the 
watery  and  fpirituous  tindures  of 
them  there  is  this  difference  ; that 
the  adive  parts  in  the  watery  ex- 
tradions,  are  blended  with  a large 
proportion  of  inert  gummy  matter, 
on  which  their  folubihty  in  this 
menftruum  in  great  meafure  de- 
pends, while  redified  fpirit  extrads 
them  almolt  pure  fronxgum  Hence, 
when  the  fpirituous  tindures  are 
mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a part  of 
what  the  fpirit  had  taken  up  from  the 
fubjed  generally  fenarates  and.fub- 
fides,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
freed  from  that  matter  which,  being 
blended  with  it  in  the  original  ve- 
getable, made  it  folublc  in  water. 
Ihis,  however,  is  not  univerfal  ; for 
the  adive  parts  of  fome  vegetables, 
when  extraded  by  redified  fpirit, 
are  not  precipitated  by  water,  being 
almoft  equally  difioluble  in  both 
pienftrua. 


T.  VI. 

Tinctures, 

Redified  fpirit  may  be  tinged  by 
vegetables  of  all  colours,  except 
blue:  the  leaves  of  plants  in  gene- 
ral,  which  give  out  but  little  of  their 
natural  colour  to  watery  liquors, 
commnnicate  to  fpirit  the  whole  of 
their  green  tindure,  which  for  the 
moft  part  proves  elegant,  though 
not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  deepen  the 
colour  of  fpirituous  tindures  ; and 
hence  have  been  fuppofed  to  pro- 
mote the  diflolvmg  power  of  the 
menftruum,  though  this  does  not  ap- 
pear from  experience  : in  the  trials 
that  have  been  made  to  determine 
this  affair,  no  more  was  found  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  deep-coloured  tinc- 
tures than  in  the  paler  ones,  and 
often  not  fo  much  : if  the  alkali  be 
added  after  the  extradion  of  the 
tindure,  it  will  heighten  the  colour 
as  much  as  when  mixed  with  the  in- 
gredients at  firft.  Nor  is  the  addi- 
tion of  thefe  falts  in  making  tinc- 
tures, ultlefs  only,  but  likewife  pre- 
judicial, as  they  in  general  injure 
the  flavour  of  aromatics,  and  fnp - 
peradd  a quality,  fometimes  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  me-  ' 
dicine.  Volatile  alkaline  falts,  in 
many  cafes,  promote  the  adion 
of  the  fpirits.  .Acids  generally 
weaken  it ; unlefs  when  the  acid 
has  been  previofly  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit  into  a compound 
of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified fpir 


General  Rules  for  extrxBing  TinBures  ; from  the  Edinburgh 
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r. 

The  vegetable  fubftances  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 


ttnlefs  they  are  exprefsly  order- 
ed otherwife.  They  fhould  like- 
M’tfe  be  cut  and  bruifed,  before 

the 
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the  menftrum  is  poured  on 
them. 

II. 

If  the  digeftion  is  performed  in  bal- 
neo,  the  whole  fuccefs  depends 
upon  a proper  management  of 
the  fire  : it  ought  to  be  all  along 
gentle,  unlefs  the  hard  texture  of 
the  fubjedt  fiiould  require  it  to  be 
augmented  ; in  which  cafe  the 
heat  may  be  increafed  fo  as  to 
make  the  menllruum  boil  a little 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs. 

III. 

Very  large  circulatory  veffels  ought 
to  be  employed  for  this  purpofe, 
which  fhould  be  heated  before 
they  are  luted  together. 
Circulatory  veffels  are  thofe  which 
are  fo  contrived,  and  of  fuch  a 
height,  that  the  vapour,  which  a- 
rifes  during  the  digeftion,  may  be 
cooled  and  condenfed  in  the  upper 
part,  and  fall  down  again  into  the 
liquor  below : by  this  means  the  di fi- 
liation, both  of  the  fpirit  and  of 
the  volatile  parts  of  the  ingredients, 
is  prevented.  They  are  generally 
compofed  of  two  lqng-nccked  ma- 
traffes  or  boltheads ; the  mouth  of 
one  of  which  is  to  be  inferted  into 
that  of  the  other,  and  the  juncture 
feeured  by  a piece  of  wet  bladder. 
The  ufe  of  heating  the  veffels  is,  to 
expel  a part  of  the  air;  which  o- 
therwife  rarifying  in  the  procefs, 
would  endanger  burfting  them,  or 
blowing  ofF  the  uppermoft  mairafs. 
A fingle  matrafs  with  a long  neck, 
or  with  a glafs-pipe  inferted  into  its 
mouth,  is  more  commodious  than 
the  double  veflel.  See  Pharmeceu- 
tical  Apparatus. 

IV. 

The  vefiel  is  to  be  frequently  fhaken 
during  the  digeftion. 

V. 

All  tin&ures  fhould  be  fullered  to 
fettle  before  they  are  committed 
either  to  the  fibre  or  ftraiasr. 


Tinflures,  4 

VI. 

In  the  tin&ures  (and  diftilled  fpiritg 
likewife)  defigned  for  internal 
ufe,  no  other  fpirit  (drawn  from 
malt,  melafles,  or  other  fermented 
matter)  is  to  be  ufed,  than  that 
cxprefsly  preferibed. 

VII. 

Refins  and  refinous  gums  yield 
tin&ures  more  fuccefsfully,  if,  af- 
ter being  ground  into  powder, 
they  be  mixed  with  fome  white 
fand,  well  walhed  and  dried, 
which  will  prevent  their  running 
into  lumps  by  the  heat.  If  the 
powders  preferibed  are  fufficient 
for  this  purpofe,  fuch  an  addi- 
tion is  unnecelfary. 

TINCTURA  AMARA 

Bitter  tincture. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gentian-root,  two  ounces; 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange- 
peel,  dried,  one  ounce ; 

LefTer  Cardamom-feeds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  half  an  ounce; 
Proof-fpirit,  twro  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  flrain  off 
the  tin&ure. 

‘ TINCTURA  AMARA,  five 
ELIXIR  STOMACHICUM. 

Bitter  tinflure , or  Jicmachic  elixir. 
Edtnb. 

* Take  of 

Gentian-root,  two  ounces  ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  one 
ounce  ; 

Canella  alba,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Cochineal,  half  a dram. 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half 

* Macerate  four  days,  and  ftrain  thro* 

paper.* 

These  are  very  elegant  fpiritu- 
ous  bitters.  As  the  preparatior.3 
are  defigned  for  keeping,  lemon  - 

peel, ' 
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peel,  an  excellent  ingredient  in  the 
watery  bitter  infufions,  has,  on  ac- 
count of  the  perilhablenefs  of  its  fla- 
vour, no  place  in  thcfe.  The  aro- 
matics are  here  a very  commodous 
ingredient,  a3  in  this  fpirituous  men- 
llruum  they  are  free  from  theinconve- 
nience  which  they  are  attended  with 
in  other  liquors,  of  rendering  them 
untranfparent. 

T1NCTURA  AROMATICA. 

Aromatic  tincture. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drams ; 

Leffer  cardamom-fetds,  freed 
from  the  hulks,  three  drams  ; 

Long-pepper, 

Ginger,  each  two  drams  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  then  ftrain 

off  the  tindlure. 

This  is  a very  warm  aromatic, 
too  much  fo  to  be  given  without  di- 
lution. A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may 
be  taken  in  wine,  or  any  other  con- 
venient vehicle,  in  languors,  weak- 
jiefs  of  the  ftomach,  flatulencies, 
and  other  like  complaints.  The 
ftomachic  tir.fture  deferibed  ‘ for- 
merly,’ is  fimilar  in  intention  to 
this,  but  contrived  lefs  hot  of  the 
fpices,  that  it  may  be  taken  by  it- 
felf. 

Edinb* 

* Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  drams ; 

Leffer  cardamom  - feeds,  one 
ounce  ; 

Garden  - angelica  root,  three 
drams ; 

Long-pepper,  two  drams  ; 

Proof  ipirit,twopoundsandahalf. 

* Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filtre 

the  tindture.’ 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  the  preceding  editions  by  the 


omiflion  of  fome  articles,  either  fu- 
fuperfluous  or  foreign  to  the  inten- 
tion ; galangal,  gentian,  zedoary, 
bay-berries,  and  ‘ calamus  aromati- 
cus.’  As  now  reformed,  it  is  a fuf- 
ficiently  elegant  warm  aromatic. 

TiNCTURA  BALSAMICA. 

Batfamic  tinBure. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  ounce 
and  a half  j 

Balfam  of  Peru,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Englifh  faflron,  one  dram; 
Rectified  fpiiit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Digeft  thefe  ingredients  together, 
in  a fand-heat,  for  three  days  ; 
and  then  pais  the  tindture  through 
a lhainer. 

This  tin&ure  is  ufually  given  in 
dofes  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  drops, 
in  the  fluor  albus,  gleets,  cachexies, 
fome  kinds  of  ailhmas,  and  nephri- 
tic complaints,  for  flrengthening 
the  tone  of  the  vifeera,  and  corro- 
borating the  nervous  fyftem  in  gene- 
ral. Some  caution  isrequiiite  in  the 
ufe  of  Uiefe  refinous  warm  medi- 
cines : in  cold,  languid,  phlegmatic 
habits,  they  have,  for  the  molt  part, 
good  efl'edts  ; but  in  bilious  and  ple- 
thoric conftitutions,  where  there  ia 
any  tendency  to  inflamniation,  or 
immoderate  beat,  they  are  manifeft- 
ly  prejudicial,  and  raife  or  continue 
febrile  fymptoms. 

TINCTURA 
CANTHAR1DUM. 
Tincture  of  canlkaridcs. 

Lord. 

Take  of 

Cantharides,  bruifed,  two  drams-; 
Cochineal,  half  a dram  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  a pint  and  a half. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  after- 
wards filtre  the  tin&uie  through 
paper. 

Edinb . 
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Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Cantharkles,  one  dram  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  pound ; 

* Digeft:  four  days,  and  ftrain  thro* 

paper.’ 

These  tindtures  poffefs  the  whole 
virtues  of  the  fly,  and  are  the  only 
preparations  of  it  defigned  for  in- 
ternal ufe;  tindtures  being  by  far 
the  moll  commodious  and  l'afe  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  adtive  drug. 
The  two  tindtures  are  fcarcely  dif- 
ferent in  virtue  from  one  another. 
The  cochineal  is  ufed  only  as  a co- 
louring ingredient : the  gum  guai- 
acum,  camphor,  and  cffential  oil  of 
juniper-berries,  which  were  former- 
added,  however  well  adnpted  to  the 
intentions  of  cure,  can  be  of  little 
confequence  in  a medicine  limited 
to  fo  fmall  a dofe.  If  any  addi- 
tional fubftances  fliould  be  thought 
requifite  for  promoting  the  effcdl 
of  the  cantharides,  whether  as  a diu- 
retic, as  a detergent  in  ulcerations 
of  the  urinary  pafTages,  or  as  a fpe- 
cifrc  rcftringent  of  feminal  gleets 
and  the  fluor  albus,  they  are  more 
advantageoufly  joined  ex^emporane- 
oufly  to  the  tindture,  or  interpofed 
by  themfclves  at  proper  intervals. 

1 he  ufual  dofe  of  thefe  tindtures,  is 
from  ten  to  twenty  drops ; which 
may  be  taken  in  a glafs  of  water, 
or  any  other  more  agreeable  Rquor, 
twice  a-day  ; and  increafed  by  two 
or  three  drops  at  a time,  according 
to  the  effedt. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI. 

Tit:  cture  of  cardamoms . 

Land. 

Take  of 

LelTer  cardamom-feeds,  hulked, 
half  a pound  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  the 
tindture. 


Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 

LelTer  cardamom  feeds,  fix  oun- 
ces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

‘Macerate  eight  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper.* 

Tincture  of  cardamoms  has 
been  in  ufe  for  a coniiderable  time. 
It  is  a pleafant,  warm  cordial ; and 
may  be  taken,  along  with  any  pro- 
per vehicle,  from  a dram  to  a fpoon- 
ful  or  two. 

TINCTURA  C A STORED 

Tintture  of  cafor. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Rufiia  caftor,  powdered,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  ten  days  without  heat, 
and  ftrain  off  the  tindture. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Rufiia  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pound. 

* Digeft  them  with  a gentle  heat  for 

fix  days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off 
the  liquor.’ 

An  alkaline  fait  was  formerly 
added  in  this  laft  prefeription,  which 
is  here  judidoufly  rejected,  as  being 
at  leaft  an  ufelefs,  if  not  prejudicial 
ingredient.'  It  has  been  difputed, 
whether  a w'eak  or  redtified  fpirit, 
and  cold  or  warm  digeilion,  arc  pre- 
ferable for  making  this  tincture. 
To  determine  this  point,  the  follow- 
ing experiment  has  been  brought. 

“ Some  fine  Siberia  caftor  having 
“ been  inful'ed  in  good  french 
“ brandy,  without  heat,  for  twenty 
“ days,  the  tindturc  proved  very 

“ weak ; 
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**  weak  : On  the  fame  individual 
**  caftor  (the  magma  or  refiduum 
“ of  the  former  tin&urc)  the  fame 
,c  quantity  of  re&ified  fpirit  was 
“ poured,  as  before  of  brandy  ; and 
“ after  a few  hours  warm  digeltion, 
“ a tindhtre  was  extrafted  much 
“ ftronger  than  the  other.”  But 
this  experiment  is  not  fatisfa&ory; 
the  effects  of  the  two  menftrua,  and 
of  heat,  having  been  refpeftively 
compared  in  very  different  circum- 
ftances. 

From  the  trials  which  I have 
made  it  appears,  that  caftor,  ma- 
cerated without  heat,  gives  out  its 
finer  and  mod  grateful  parts  to 
either  fpirit,  moil  perfectly  to  the 
rectified.  That  heat  enables  both 
menftrua  to  extract  greateft  part  of 
its  groffer  and  more  naufeous  mat- 
ter ; and  that  proof-fpirit  extracts 
this  laft  more  readily  than  reftified. 

The  tindlure  of  caftor  is  recom- 
mended in  moil  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints  and  hyfteric  diforders : 
In  the  latter  it  fometimes  does  fer- 
vice,  though  many  have  complained 
of  its  proving  ineffectual.  1 he  dofe 
is  from  twenty  drops  to  forty,  fifty, 
or  more. 

TINTURA  CASTOREI 
COMPOS  IT  A. 

Compound  tinflure  of  cajicr. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Ruftia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; 
Afafetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pound.’ 

Digeft  for  fix  days  in  a clofe-ftop- 
ped  phial,  frequently  (baking  the 
veffel ; and  then  (train  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  compofition  is  a medicine 
of  real  efficacy,  particularly  in  hy- 
fterical  diforders,  and  the  Several 
fymptoms  which  accompany  them. 
The  fpirit  here  ufed,  is  the  fecond 


of  thofe  hereafter  deferibed  under 
that  title  : it  is  an  excellent  men- 
ftruum  both  for  the  caftor  and  the 
afafetida,  and  greatly  adds  to  their 
virtues. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOML 

Tincture  of  cinnamon. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Proof-fpirit,  a pint. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  drain  off 
the  tintture. 

Edinb. 

1 Take  of 

Cinnamon,  three  ounces  ; 

Proof  fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

* Macerate  eight  days,  and  drain.* 

The  tinfture  of  cinnamon  pof- 
feffes  the  reftringent  virtues  of  the 
cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic 
cordial  ones  ; and  in  this  refpeCt 
it  differs  from  the  diftilled  waters 
of  the  fpice. 

TINCTtfRA  corticis 
PERUVIAN!  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  tinCture  of  Peruvian  bark * 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  and  (train. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

‘ Digeft  ten  days,  and  (train.* 

A medicine  of  this  kind  has  been 
for  a long  time  pretty  much  in 
efteem,  and  ufually  kept  in  the 
(hops,  though  but  lately  received 
into  the  difpenfatory.  Some  have 
employed  highly-rc&ified  fpirit  of 

wins 
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wine  as  a mendruum  ; which  they 
have  taken  care  fully  to  faturate, 
by  digeftion  on  a large  quantity  of 
the  bark.  Others  have  thought  to 
aflift  the  attlon  of  the  fpirit  by  the 
addition  of  a little  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
which  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  of  any  advantage  ; and  others 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  which  was  fuppofed,  by 
giving  a greater  confiftence  to  the  fpi- 
rit, to  enable  it  to  fuftain  more  than 
it  would  be  capable  of  doing  by  it- 
felf } at  the  fame  time  that  the  acid 
improves  the  medicine  by  increafing 
the  roughnefs  of  the  bark.  This 
laft  tinCture,  and  that  made  with 
rectified  fpirit,  have  their  advan- 
tages ; though  for  general  ufe,  that 
above  directed  is  the  mod  conveni- 
ent of  any,  the  proof- fpirit  extract- 
ing nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the 
bark.  It  may  be  given  from  a tea- 
fpoonful  to  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce,  according  to  the  different 
purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 
iiee  Peruvianus  Cortex. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI  VOLATILIS. 

V olatile  tintture  of  Peruvian  baric. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  two 
pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  in  a veflel 
clofe  flopped,  and  afterwards 
drain  the  tinCture. 

This  tinCture  is  but  lightly  im- 
pregnated with  the  virtues  of  the 
Lark ; and  is  fo  acrimonious,  that 
the  largell  dofe,  which  can  with 
fafety  be  given  of  it,  can  contain 
only  a very  fmall  quantity  of  the 
fubjeCt.  The  medicine  neverthelefs 
has  its  ufes,  and  may  be  ferviccable 
in  fome  cafes  where  the  ftrontrer 
are  improper,  as  in  difficulty  of 
breathing,  obftrudtions  and  oppref- 
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fions  of  the  bread.  Stronger  tinc- 
tures of  this  kind  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac,  or  the  fpirit  prepared 
with  quicklime.  All  the  three  may 
be  employed  where  a large  quan- 
tity of  bark  is  not  required,  as  at 
the  clofe  of  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents,  in  weaknefs  of  digedion,  at- 
tended with  a cold  fenfation  at  the 
domach,  and  fome  fluxes,  particu- 
larly thofe  from  the  uterus,  where 
the  circulation  is  languid,  the  fibres 
relaxed,  and  where  there  is  a perio- 
dical return  of  flight  feverifh  com- 
plaints. In  thefe  cafes  l have  often 
experienced  falutary  effcCts  from  a 
tinCture  in  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac,  given  to  the  quantity 
of  a tea-fpoonful  five  or  fix  times 
a-day,  in  any  appropriated  vehicles. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANI  COMP. 
Compound  tintture  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Edinb.  4* 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  in  powder,  three 
ounces ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot, 

Gentian,  each  two-drams ; 

French  brandy,  two  pints. 

Let  them  deep  together  for  three 
days,  and  afterwards  filtre  the 
tinCture. 

The  fubdances  here  joined  to  the 
bark,  in  fome  cafes,  promote  its  ef- 
ficacy in  the  cure  of  intermittent®, 
and  not  unfrequently  are  absolutely 
neceffary.  In  forte  ill  habits  par- 
ticularly where  the  vifccra  and  ab- 
dominal glands  are  obftruCted,  the 
bark,  by  itfelf,  proves  unfuccefsful, 
if  not  injurious;  whild  given  in  con- 
junction with  * dimulating’  ftoma- 
chics  and  deobftruents,  it  more 
rarely  fails  of  the  due  effcCt.  Gen- 
tian and  Virginian  fnakeroot  are  a- 
mong  the  bed  additions  for  this  pur- 
pofe  ; to  which  it  is  * thought  by 
X fome* ' 
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fome’  neccflgry  to  join  chalybeate 
medicines  alio. 

TINCTURA  CROCI. 

Tincture  of faffron. 

Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 

. Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce  ; 

Proof- fpirrt,  fifteen  ounces  ; 
Alter  digeiling  them  for  five  days, 
let  the  tin 61  ure  be  drained  thro* 
paper.’ 

This  tinfture.  is  fimilar  in  virtue 
to  the  faffron  wine.  A fpirituous 
ipenftruum  is  here  preferred  to  the 
wine,  as  a tinClurc  drawn  with  the 
former  retains  its  elegant  colour 
longer,  and  is  not  apt  to  depofite  in 
keeping  any  part  <jf.  what  it-  had 
taken  up  from,  the  faffron..  The 
Inops  have  been  accuftomed  to  em- 
ploy, treacle -water  as  a menftruum 
for  faffron,  with  a view  to  the  pro- 
moting its  efficacy  in  the  intention 
of  an  alcxiph^rmac  ; but  the  acid 
in  that  compound  water  foon  de- 
stroys the  colour  of  the  tin6fure. 

TINCTURA  FCETIDA. 

. . Fetid  tin  ft  ure. 

I*ond. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  four  ounces ; 

Re6tified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digeft,  and  flrain. 

Edinb , 

• Take  of 

Afafetida,  two  ounces  ; 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pound. 

* Macerate  fix  days  in  a clofe-ffiut 
. veffel,  and  flrain. 

. * In  the  above  formula,  the  vi- 
llous fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  is  not 
only  a more  powerful  menftruum 
than  the  re6liiied  fpirit  of  wine,  but 


alto  coincides  with  the  general  vir- 
tues of  the  remedy.' 

This  tinfture  poffeffes  the  virtues 
of  the  afafetida  itfelf ; and  may  be 
given  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  fix- 
ty.  It  was  firft  propofed  to  be  made 
with  proof- fpirit ; this  diffolves 
more  of  the  afafetida  than  a re6ti- 
fied  one,  but  the  tindlure  proves 
turbid  ; and  therefore  redlified  fpi- 
rit, which  extradis  a tranfparent 
one,  is  very  juftly  preferred. 

TINCTURA  FULIG1NIS. 

Tin  ft  ure  of foot . 

Loildy 

Take  of 

Wood-foot,  two  ounces; 

Afafetida,  one  ounce  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft,  and  flrain. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of. 

Shining  wood-foot,  one  ounce  ; 

Afafetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Proof-fpii  it,  of  each  half  a pound. 
Digeft  for  fix  days,  and  drain.’ 

The  proof  fpirit  is  not  liable  to 
the  fame  objection  here  as  in  the 
foregoing  tincture  ; for  when  foot 
is  added,  whatever  fpirit  be  employ- 
ed, the  tindf  ure  will  not  prove  tranf- 
parent. Fuller,  in  his  Pharmaco- 
poeia Dometlica,  has  a medicine  un- 
der the  title  of  Hyferic  tinfture , fi- 
milar to  thefe,  only  with  a little 
myrrh,  which  is  no  very  material 
addition  to  afafetida  and  foot. 
Thefe  medicines  are  found  fervice- 
able,  not  only  in  hyfteric  cafes,  but 
likewife  in  other  nervous  difoiders. 
They  may  be  given  from  a tea- 
fpoonful  to  a common  fpoonful 
twice  a-day. 

‘ 1 his  medicine  has  by  fome  been 
thought  ferviceable  in  obltrudtion* 
of  the  menfes.’ 
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TINCTURA  GUAIACINA 
VOLAT1LIS. 

V olatile  tmfture  of  guaiacum. 

Lotld. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces ; 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  a pint 
dnd  a half. 

£)igeft  without  heat  in  a veffel  clofe 
Hopped  ; and  afterwards  let  the 
tindture  be  paffed  through  a 
itrainer. 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM 
VOLATILE. 

V ilatile  elixir  of  guaiac. 

Edinb 

* Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drams  ; 

- Diftilled  oil  of  faflafras,  half  a 
dram  ; * ■ 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a 
pound  and  a half. 

Macerate  fix  days  in  a clofe  veffel, 
and  {train.’ 

‘ In  the  above  formula,  the  vi- 
nous fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  is  lefs 
acrimonious  than  the  menftruum  di- 
redted  by  the  London  College ; and 
the  balfam  of  Peru,  and  diffilled  oil 
of  faffafras,  are  ufcful  additions  by 
increafing  the  permanence  of  its  o- 
peration  as  a general  llimulant,  or 
more  particularly  as  a diuretic.’ 
These  are  very  elegant  and  effi- 
cacious tindtures ; the  volatile  fpi- 
rit excellently  diffolving  the  gum, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  its 
medicinal  virtue.  In  rheumatic  ca- 
fes, a tea  ‘ or  even  table’  fpoonful, 
taken  every  morning  and  evening 
in  any  convenient  vehicle,  has  pro- 
ved of  lingular  fervice. 

TINCTURA  JALAPIL 

Tinflure  of  jalap. 

JLotid. 

Take  of 

Jalap-root,  eight  ounces ; 

2 


Proof-fpirit,  twd  pints. 

After  proper  digeftion,  {train  off 
the  tindture. 

This  tindture  is  an  ufeful  and 
mild  purgative,  the  menltruum, 
here  employed,  taking  up  fo  much 
of  the  gummy  parts,  as  corredts  the 
griping  quality  which  the  refin  is 
attended  with.  It  may  be  taken  by 
itfelf  from  a dram  to  half  an  ounce; 
or  mixed  in  iinaller  quantity  with 
cathartic  infulions,  or  the  like. 

TINCTURA  JAL APPAL 

Tinfture  of  jalap. 

Edinb. 

* T ake  of 

Jalap,  in  coarfe  powder,  threg 
• ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  fifteen  ounces. 

Digeft  them  for  eight  days,  and 
{train  the  tindture.’ 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  was 
formerly  ordered  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  tincture  ; but  redtified 
fpirit  diffolving  little  more  than  the 
pure  refinous  parts  of  the  jalap, 
rendered  the  life  of  the  medicine 
fomewhat  lefs  commodious  than  that 
of  the  tindture  prepared  with  proof- 
fpirit.  Molt  of  the  tinctures  made 
in  redtified  fpirit,  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, fo  as  to  be  fit  for  taking,  form 
a turbid  white  mixture.  Many  of 
them  are  fafely  taken  in  this  form, 
without  any  further  addition  : but 
the  cathartic  ones  are  never  to  be 
ventured  on  without  an  admixture 
of  fyrup  or  mucilage  to  keep  the 
refin  united  with  the  liquor  ; for  if 
it  feparates  in  its  pure  undivided 
{late,  it  never  fails  to  produce  vio- 
lent gripes. 

Some  have  preferred  to  the  tine* 
tures  of  jalap,  a folution  in  fpirit  of 
wine  of  a known  quantity  of  the 
refin.extradted  from  the  root;  and 
obferve,  that  this  folution  is  more, 
certain,  yi  ftrength  thab  any  tine* 
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ture  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
root  direCtly.  For,  as  the  purgative 
virtue  of  jalap  refides  in  its  refin, 
and  as  all  jalap  appears  from  expe- 
riment not  to  be  equally  refinous, 
fome  forts  yielding  five,  and  others 
not  three  ounces  of  refin  from  fix- 
teen  ; it  follows,  that  although  the 
root  be  always  taken  in  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  menftruum,  and 
the  menftruum  always  exaCtly  of  the 
fame  ftrengtb,  it  may  neverthelefs, 
according  to  the  degree  of  goodntfs 
of  the  jalap,  be  impregnated  with 
different  quantities  of  refin,  and 
confequently  prove  different  in  de- 
gree of  efficacy.  Though  this  ob- 
jection againft  the  tinCture  does  not 
reach  fo  far  as  fome  feem  to  fup- 
pofe,  it  certainly  behoves  the  apo- 
thecary to  be  careful  in  the  choice 
of  the  root.  The  inferior  forts  may 
be  employed  for  making  refina  ja- 
lappa,  which  they  yield  in  as  great 
perfection,  though  not  in  fo  large 
quantity,  as  the  beft.  Newmann 
thinks  even  the  worm-eaten  jalap 
as  good  for  that  purpofe  as  any  o- 
ther. 

TINCTURA  JALAPPjE 
COMPOSI  FA. 

Compound  tinfture  of  jalap. 

Edbib.  + 

Take  of 

Jalap,  fix  drams ; 

Black  - hellebore  roots,  three 
drams  ; 

Juniper-berries, 

Guaiacnm  (havings,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

French  brandy,  a pint  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  for  three  days,  and  after- 
wards (train  the  tinCture. 

This  tinCture  requires  to  be  ta- 
ken in  larger  quantity  than  either 
<nf  the  foregoing,  if  intended  to  aCt 
fully  as  a cathartic.  It  may,  in 
fome  cafes,  be  employed  to  advan- 


tage in  (mail  dofes,  as  an  alterant. 
The  quantity  of  the  purgative  ma- 
terials, that  goes  to  an  ounce  of  the 
tinCture,  is  fifteen  grains  of  jalap, 
and  feven  and  a half  of  the  black 
hellebore  root. 

TINCTURA  JAPONICA. 

Japonic  tinfture. 

Lond.  Edinb. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  three  ounces; 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints,  (<  tw® 
pounds  and  a half  Ed.1) 

After  a proper  digeftion,  (*  eight 

days  Ed.’)  let  the  tinCture  be 

pafled  through  a (trainer. 

A tinCture  of  this  kind,  with  the 
addition  of  Peruvian  bark,  amber- 
gris, and  mu(k,  to  the  ingredients 
above  direCted,  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  (hops.  1 he  tinCture  here 
received,  is  preferable  for  general 
ufe  : where  any  other  ingredients 
are  required,  tinCtuies  of  them  may 
be  occafionally  mixed,  with  this  in 
extemporaneous  prefeription.  The 
cinnamon  is  a very  ufeful  addition 
to  the  Japan  earth,  not  only  as  it 
warms  the  ltomach,  &c.  but  like- 
wife  as  it  improves  the  roughnefs 
and  aftringency  of  the  other. 

This  tinCture  is  of  good  fervice 
in  all  kinds  of  dtfiuxions,  catarrhs, 
loofenefles,  uterine  fluors,  and  other 
like  diforders,  where  mild  aftrin- 
gent  medicines  are  indicated.  Two 
or  three  tea-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken 
every  now  and  then  in  red  wine,  or 
any  other  proper  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  LACCjE. 

Tinfture  cf  gum  lac. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Take  of 

Gum-lac,  powdered,  an  ounce  ; 

Myrrh,  powdered,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Spirit  of  feurvy-grafs,  a pint  and 
a half. 


Di- 
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Digeft  in  a fand-heat  for  fix  days ; 
after  which,  ftrain  off  the  tinc- 
ture for  ufe. 

This  tinfture  is  principally  em- 
ployed for  ftrengthening  the  gums, 
and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbutic  ex- 
ulcerations of  them  : it  may  be 

fitted  for  ufc  in  thefe  intentions,  by 
mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes,  or 
the  like.  Some  recommend  it  in- 
ternally againft  fcorbutic  complaints, 
and  as  a corroborant  in  gleets,  fe- 
male weaknefTes,  &c  Its  warmth, 
pungency,  and  manifeftly  aftringent 
bitterifh  tafte,  point  out  its  virtues 
in  thefe  cafes  to  be  confiderable, 
though  common  pra&icc  among 
us  has  not  yet  received  it. 

TINCTURA  FLORUM 
MARTIALIUM. 

TinCture  of  the  martial  powers. 
Land. 

Take 

Martial  flowers,  four  ounces; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  pint. 

Digeft  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  MARTIS. 

TinChire  of  iron. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Take  of 

Iron-filings,  three  ounces  ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  fait,  two 
pounds. 

Digeft  them  together  in  a gentle 
heat  of  fand,  and  then  filtre  the 
tinfture. 

TINCTURA  MARTIS  in 
SPIRITU  SAL1S. 

TinClure  of  iron  in  fpirit  ef fait . 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Iron-filings,  half  a pound  ; 
Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fait,  three 
pounds ; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pints. 

Digeft  the  iron-filings  in  the  fpirit  of 
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fait,  without  heat,  as  long  as  the 
fpirit  afts  upon  the  iron  : after 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  evaporate 
the  liquour  to  one  pound,  and 
add  thereto  the  vinous  fpirit. 

TINCTURA  MARTIS. 

Tindure  of  iron . 

Edinb . 

* T ake  of 

The  feales  of  iron,  purified  and 
powdered,  three  ounces  ; 
Muriatic  acid,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  diflblve  the  powder. 
Digeft  with  a gentle  heat ; and  the 
powder  being  diflblvcd,  add  o§ 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  as  much 
as  will  make  up  of  the  whole  li- 
quor two  pounds  and  a half.* 

‘ For  the  preference  given  to  the 
feales  of  Iron,  fee  that  preparation. 
The  ftrength  of  the  muriatic  acid  is 
fo  variable,  that  the  quantity  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  operator. 
If  the  acid  is  fuperabundant,  the  fo- 
lution  is  of  a green  colour  ; if  it  is 
fully  faturated  with  the  iron,  it  is 
more  or  lefs  of  a reddifh  or  yellow 
colour;  and  this  ferves  as  a pretty- 
accurate  criterion.  As  the  muria- 
tic combines  lefs  intimately  with 
reftified  fpirit  than  any  of  the  fofiil 
acids,  fo  the  after-procefs  of  dulci- 
fication  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  impairs 
the  folvent  power  of  the  acid ; 
though,  when  the  dulcification  hap- 
pens to  be  more  than  ufually  com- 
plete, a fmall  quantity  of  ferrugi- 
nous matter  is  fometimes  precipi- 
tated on  adding  the  reftified  fpirit 
to  the  folution.  But  as  the  reftified 
fpirit  increafes  the  volatility  of  the 
acid,  fo  if  it  was  added  at  firft,  we 
ftiould  lofe  much  more  of  the  men- 
ftruum  by  the  heat  employed  du- 
ring the  digeftion.  When  this 
tin&ure  is  well  prepared,  it  is  of  a 
yellowilh-red  colour  ; if  the  acid  is 
fuperabundant,  it  is  more  or  lefs  of 
a greenifh  hue  ; and  if  the  rectified 
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fpirit  has  been  impregnated  with 
the  aftringent  matter  of  oak  calks, 
it  affumes  an  inky  colour.’ 

All  the  tmftures  of  iron  are  no 
other  than  real  folutipns  of  the  me- 
tal made  in  acids,  and  combined 
■with  vinous  fpirits.  The  three 
tindlures,  here  diredled,  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  ftrength,  the 
acid  being  the  fame  in  all : the  hill 
is  the  weakeft,  ‘from  the  acid  being 
ftill,  perhaps,  combined  in  the  flow- 
ers, with  a fmall  quantity  of  the  vo- 
latile alkali  ; the  other  two  are 
Wronger.’  In  our  former  .Pharma- 
copoeia, there  was  a tincture  from 
tilt  matter  which  remains  after  the 
fublimation  of  the  martial  flowers  ; 
which,  though  it  appears  to  he  a 
good  one,  is  now  expunged  as  fu- 
perfluous.  . Some  have  recommend- 
ed dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  as  a men- 
ffruum  ; but  though  this  readily 
diffulvcs  the  metal,  it  does  not  keep 
it  fufpended.  The  marine  is  the 
only  acid  that  can  be  employed  for 
this  ufe. 

All  thefc  tinctures  are  greatly 
preferable  to  the  calces  or  croci  of 
iron,  as  being  not  only  more  fpeedy, 
but  likewife  more  certain  in  their 
operation.  rI  he  latter,  in  fome  ca- 
ffs, pafs  off  through  the  inteftinal 
tube  with  little  tfieft  ; whilft  the 
tin&ures  fcarce  ever  fail.  From 
ten  to  twenty  drops  of  either  of 
the  tinftures,  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a day,  in  any  proper 
vehicle;  though  it  is  feldom  advife- 
able  to  extend  the  dole  fo  far  as  the 
lull  of  thefe  quantities,  efpccially  in 
regard  to  the  tinfture  in  fpirit  of 
fait,  which  is  exceeding  ftiong  of 
the  iron. 

TTNCTURA  MELAMPODir. 

Lindure  q/  y:e/ampodiun:,  or  Muck 
hellebore . 

Load,  and  Edinb. 

Take  of 

Black-hellebore  rpote,  four  pun* 

FM'j 


Cochineal,  two  fcruples  (‘  half  a 
dram  Ed.')  ; 

Troof-fpirit,  two  pints  (‘two  pounds 
and  a half  Ed  ’). 

Digelt  them  together  (‘  eight  days 
Ed.'),  and  afterwards  iiltre  the 
tinclure  through  paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  belt  prepara- 
tion of  hellebore,  when  defigned 
for  an  alterative,  the  menflruum 
here  employed  extrafting  the  whole 
of  its  virtues.  It  has  been  found, 
from  experience,  particularly  fer- 
viceable  in  uterine  obllruftions  ; in 
fanguine  conftitutions,  where  cha- 
lybeates  are  hurtful,  it  feldom  fails 
of  exciting  the  menftrual  evacua- 
tions, and  removing  the  ill  confe- 
quences  of  their  fuppreffion.  So 
great  is  the  power  of  this  mtdicine, 
that  wherever,  from  an  ill  conforma- 
tion of  the  parts,  or  other  caufes, 
the  expected  difeharge  does  not  fuc* 
ceed  upon  the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood, 
as  Dr  Mead  has  obferved,  is  fi»  for- 
cibly propelled,  as  to  make  its  way 
through  other  paffages.  A tea- 
fpoonful  of  the  timfture  may  be  ta- 
ken twice  in  a day  in  warm  water, 
or  any  other  convenient  vehicle. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  had 
formerly  a tin&ure  of  this  root  with 
wine.  Proof-lpirit  is  undoubtedly 
preferable,  both  as  a menftruunr, 
and  as  being  belter  fitted  for  keep- 
ing. 

TINTURA  MYRRHS. 

Lin  fture  of  Myrrh. 

Loud,  and  Edinb. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  three  ounces; 

Proof- fpirit,  two  pints  two 
pounds  and  a half  Ed.’). 

After  due  digcltion  (‘ten  days-E;/.’), 
ftrain  off  the  tinfture. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  in 
general  haye  bqtn  of  opinion,  that 
no  good  tin&ure  can  be  drawn  from 
myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  with.- 
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out  the  afliflance  of  fixed  alkaline  This  tin&ure  is  employed  only 
falts.  But  it  appears  from  proper  in  chirurgical  drellings,  for  clean- 
experiments,  that  thefe  falts  only  ling' foul  ulcers,  reftraining  the  pro- 
heighten  the  colour  of  the  tinfture,  grefs  of  gangrenes,  &c.  in’ which 
without  enabling  the  menftruum  to  intention  the  aloes  is  an  ufeful  ad- 
diffolve  any  more  than  it  would  by  'dition  to  the  myrrh.  The  hepatic 
itfelf.  Reclifiedfpiritextradls,  with-  aloes  is  reckoncd  mbre  rffedual  for 


out  any  addition,  all  that  part  of  the 
myrrh  in  which  its  peculiar  fmell 
and  tafte  relide,  viz.  the  relin  : and 
proof-fpirit  diffolves  almoft  the 
whole  of  the  drug,  except  its  impu- 
rities. 

Tin&ure  of  myrrh  is  recom- 
mended internally  for  warming  the 
habit,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
ftrengthening  the  folids,  opening 
obftrudlions,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  uterine  vcfFels,  and  refilling  pu- 
trefadlion.  Boerhaave  greatly  e- 
fteems  it  in  all  languid  cafes,  pro- 
ceeding from  fimple  inaftivity  ; in 
thofe  female  diforders  which  are 
ocafioned  by  art  aqueous,  mucous, 
ftuggifh  indifpoiition  of  the  hu- 
mours, and  a relaxation  of  the  vef- 
fels  ; in  the  fluoralbus,  and  alldif- 
cafes  arifing  from  alike  caufe.  The 
dofe  is  from  fifteen  drops  to  forty 
or  mor«.  The  medicine  may  doubt- 
lefs  be  given  in  thefe  cafes  to  ad- 
vantage ; though  with  us,  it  is 
more  commonly  ufed  externally, 
for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  pro- 
moting the  exfoliation  of  carious 
bones. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHfE  et 
ALOES.  • 

Tin  ft ure  cf  myrrh  and  aloes. 
Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  one  ounce  Snd 
a half ; 

Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  one 
ounce ; 

Reftified  fpirit ' of  wine,  two 
pints.  . 

Digeil  in  a fand-heat  for  fix  days, 
and.  then  let  the  tinfture  be 
ftraiilcd  off. 


thefe  purpofes  than  the  finer  Soco- 
torine.  V 

> . - ' ..  ? \ 

TINCTURA  THEBAICA, 
Vulgo  LAUDANUM  LlQUf- 
DUM. 

Tin  ft  ure  of  opium,  commonly  called 
liquid  laudanum. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Opium,  two  ounces ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon-water,  orfe  ~ 
pound  and  a half. 

Digeft  four  days,  and  ftrain  off 

the  tinflure.’ 

This  is  a very  elegant  liquid  o- 
piate,  the  menftruum  diffolving 
nearly  the  whole  fubftance  of  the 
opium,  and  effectually  covering  its 
ill  flavour.  The  proportion  of  men- 
fliuum  is  fomewhat  larger  than  in 
the  vinous  tinfture  formerly  deferi- 
bed  : oiie  grain  of  opiiim  goes  to 
about  twenty  drops  of  that  tindlure, 
and  twenty-five  of  this  ; neverthe- 
lefs,  as  there^appears  to  be  more  of 
the  opium  diflolved  here  than  in  the 
other,  this  tin£lure  may  pofiibly  be 
the  ftrongeft  of  the  two.  it  were 
to  be  wiflied  that  the  fhops  were 
furnifhed  with  a liquid  opiate,  in  ' ? 
which  the  proportion  of  menftruum ' 
was  ftill  much  larger,  fo  as  to  ad- 
mit -of  the  dofe  being  determined 
by  weight  or  meafure  ; the  method 
by  drops  feeming  too  precarious  for 
a medicine  of  fo  powerful  a kind^ 

The  following  preparation'  is  con- 
trived with  this  view. 

Take  of  X 

Thebaic  extra#,  half  a dram  ; - 

X 4 Highly 
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Highly  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
called  alcohol , ten  ounces; 
Simple  cinnamon-water,  twenty 
ounces. 

Digeft  them  together  until  the  opi- 
um is  diflolved,  and  then  filtrc 
the  folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  I apprehend 
to  be  free  from  all  the  inconvenien- 
cies  attending  the  common  opiate 
tin&ures.  The  menftruum  diffolves 
the  whole  of  the  opium,  except  the 
impurities,  and  confequently  the 
tincture  is  not  liable  to  any  uncer- 
tainty in  point  of  ftrength.  The 
dofe  may  be  afcertained  to  the 
greateft  cxaftnefs : one  grain  of 
ppium  is  contained  in  one  ounce  by 
meafure,  which  is  equal  nearly  to 
fcven  drams  by  weight.  Neither 
the  tj’nftures  in  wine  nor  proof- 
fpirit  are  fo  well  adapted  for  keep- 
ing as  could  be  wifhed  ; in  long 
landing,  a part  of  the  opium  is  gra- 
dually thrown  off  from  both,  and 
confequently  the  tinftures  become 
gradually  weaker  : the  part,  which 
thus  feparates,  amounts  fomctimes, 
as  I have  been  informed,  to  near 
one- fourth  of  the  quantity  of  opium 
at  firft  diflolved ; it  floats  on  the 
furface  of  the  vinous  tin&ure,  and 
in  the  fpirituous  finks  to  the  bot- 
tom. In  the  preparation  here  re- 
commended, it  has  not  been  obser- 
ved that  any  reparation  happens. 

Inftead  of  the  cinnamon-water, 
pure  water  may  be  employed  in  the 
mixture ; and  where  aromatic  ad- 
ditions are  wanted,  cither  in  a me- 
dicinal intention,  or  for  covering 
the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium,  any  pro* 
per  tindiure  or  diftilled  water  may 
be  extemporaneoufly  joined.  Saf- 
fron, an,  addition  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  College,  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a corrector  of  opium  ; but 
the  qualities  it  was  fuppofed  to  cor- 
are  merely  imaginary:  nor 


indeed  can  that  article  be  of  much 
importance  in  any  intention  in  the 
fmall  quantity  that  enters  a dofe  of 
the  tinfture  ; a grain  of  opium  be- 
ing accompanied  with  only  half  a 
grain  of  faffron. 

* As  modern  phyfician3  are  much 
more  bold  in  giving  opium  than  their 
predecelfors,  fuch  a fcrupulous  ac- 
curacy in  the  dofe  is  not  thought  at 
all  neceffary/ 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI. 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  tindure  of  rhubarb. 
Londy 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 

Leflcr  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Saffron,  two  drams; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 
the  tinfture  for  ufe. 

TINCTURA  RHEI. 

Tin  (lure  of  rhubarb. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Rhubarb,  three  ounces ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  half  ag 
ounce ; 

Propf-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  feven  days,  and  ftrain/ 

TINCTURA  RHEI  AMA- 

RA. 

Bitter  tin  (lure  of  rhubarb. 

Edinb. 

( Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces  ; 
Gentian-root,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Virginian  fnake-root,  one  dram; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  then 
ftrain  the  tin&ure/ 


TINC- 
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TINCTURA  RHEI  DULCIS. 

Sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb. 
Edinb. 

* It  is  made  by  adding  to  the  {train- 
ed tinfturc  of  rhubarb  (viz.  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  it)  four 
ounces  of  fugar-candy.’ 

The  laft.  of  thefe  preparations  is 
improved  from  the  former  editions. 
Two  ounces  of  liquorice  and  one  of 
raifrns  are  fupplied  by  an  increafe  of 
the  fugar. 

All  the  foregoing  tin&ures  of 
rhubarb  are  defigned  as  Itomachics 
and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purga- 
tives : fpirituous  liquors  excellently 
extraft  thofe  parts  of  the  rhubarb 
in  which  the  two  firfl:  qualities  re- 
fide,  and  the  additional  ingredients 
confiderably  promote  their  efficacy. 
In  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  indi- 
geftion,  laxity  of  the  inteflines,  diar- 
rhoeas, colicky  and  other  like  com- 
plaints, thefe  medicines  are  fre- 
quently of  good  fervice:  the  fecond 
is  alfo,  in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  ad- 
dition to  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents,  particu- 
larly in  cache&ic  habits,  where  the 
vifeera  are  obftru&ed;  in  thefe  in- 
tentions, a fpoonful  or  two  may  be 
taken  for  a dofe,  and  occafionally 
repeated. 

TINCTURA  SATURNINA. 

Saturnine  tincture. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead. 

Green  vitriol,  each  two  ounces; 
Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Reduce  the  falts  feparately  into  a 
powder;  then  add  the  fpirit,  and 
digeftthem  together  without  heat; 
afterwards  filtre  the  tin&ure  thro’ 
paper, 


TINCTURA 
ANT1PHTHISICA. 
Antiphthijical  tincture. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  lead,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Vitriol  of  iron,  an  ounce; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pound. 

Let  a tin&ure  be  cxtrafled  without 

heat. 

The  reducing  of  the  falts  fepa- 
rately into  powder,  and  performing 
the  digeltion  without  heat , arc  very 
neceffary  circumftances : for  if  the 
ingredients  are  attempted  to  be  pul- 
verized together,  they  will  grow  foft 
and  almoit  liquid ; and  if  heat  is 
made  ufe  of,  fcarce  any  tinfture  will 
be  obtained. 

Thefe  tin&ures  are  fometimes  gi- 
ven from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  for 
reftraining  immoderate  fecretions, 
particularly  the  colliquative  fweats 
attending  heftic  fevers  and  phthifi- 
cal  diforders,  whence  the  name  an- 
tipkthifical  tin&ure.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly medicines  of  great  efficacy 
in  thefe  cafes,  but  too  dangerous 
ones  to  be  raffily  ventured  on.  Some 
have  fuppofed,  that  they  do  not  con- 
tain any  of  the  fugar  of  lead : but 
experiments,  made  for  that  purpofe, 
have  fhown  that  they  do ; and  there- 
fore  the  London  College  has  very 
judicioufly  changed  the  title  of  their 
tinfture  into  one  expreffing  its  be- 
ing a preparation  of  lead. 

* We  muft,  however,  confiderthe 
above  preparations  as  very  unfeien- 
titic.  Both  the  acetous  and  vitrio- 
lic acid  have  a greater  attra&ion 
for  iron  than  for  lead  *,  and  though 
the  vitriolic  is  capable  of  difehar- 
ging  the  acetous  acid,  yet  the  vitri- 
olic makes  not  only  in  its  entire 
ftate  a lefs  perfect  union  with  lead 
t|>an  the  acetous  acid,  but  the  vitri- 
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olic  acid  is  now  alfo  combined  with 
iron,  for  which  it  has  a greater  at- 
tradtion,  and  can  therefore  only  aft 
on  the  fait  of  lead  in  proportion  as 
it  is  fuperabundant  in  the  fait  of 
copperas ; but  in  proportion  as  the 
vitriolic  difengages  the  acetous  acid 
from  the  lead,  the  laft,  in  its  turn, 
will  attach  itfelf  to  the  iron.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  difficult  to  afeertain 
the  precife  nature  of  this  prepara- 
tion ; it  feems  always,  however,  to 
contain  a quantity  of  lead  in  a fa- 
line  ftate  lufficient  to  expunge  it 
from  prudent  praftice.’ 

TINCTURA  SENN/E. 

'Tincture  of  fenna . 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Kaifins,  ftoned,  fixteen  ounces; 
Senna,  one  pound; 

Caraway  feeds,  one  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Defter  cardamoms,  hulked,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  then  ftrain 
the  tinfture. 

TINCTURA  SENNiE 
COMPOSITA,  vulgo  ELIXIR 
SALUTIS. 

Compound  tinfture  of  fenna,  com- 
monly called  Elixir  of  health. 
Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  two  ounces; 

Jalap  root,  one  ounce; 

Coriander  feeds,  half  an  ounce; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  feven  days,  and  to  the  ftrained 
liquor  add  four  ounces  of  fugar- 
candy.* 

Both  thefe  tinftures  are  ufeful 
carminatives  and  cathartics,  efpeci- 
ally  to  thofe  who  have  aecuftomed 
themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors;  they  oftentimes  relieve  fla- 


tulent and  colicky  Complaints,  where 
the  common  cordials  have  little  ef- 
feft  : the  dofe  is  from  one  to  two 
ounces.  Several  preparations  of  this 
kind  have  been  offered  to  the  public 
under  the  name  of  Daffy’s  elixir > 
the  two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and 
fuperior  to  molt  of  them.  * The 
laft  in  particular  is*  very  ufeful  ad- 
dition to  the  caftor  oil,  in  order  to 
takeoff  its  mawkilh  tafte  ; and  as 
coinciding  with  the  virtues  of  the 
oil,  it  is  therefore  much  preferable  to 
brandy,  Ihrub,  and  fuch  like  liquors, 
which  otherwife  are  often  found  lie- 
ceffary  to  make  the  oil  lit  upon  the 
Itomach.’ 

TINCTURA  SERPENTA- 
RLE. 

Tinfture  of  fnakeroot. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  three  ounces; 

Proof-fpirit,  twm  pints. 

Digeft  without  heat,  and  ftrain  off 

the  tinfture. 

4 i * . ‘ ' 

The  tinfture  of  fnakeroot  was 
in  a former  pharmacopoeia  direfted 
with  the  tinftura  falls  tartari , which 
being  now  expunged,  it  was  propo- 
fed  to  the  college  to  employ  refti- 
fied  fpirit ; but  as  the  heat  of  this 
fpirit  prevents  the  medicine  from 
being  taken  in  fo  large  a dbfe  as  it 
might  otherwife  be,  a weaker  fpirit 
was  made  choice  of.  The  tinfture 
made  in  this  rtienftruum,  which  ex- 
trafts  the  whole  virtues  of  the  root, 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a 
lpoonful  or  more  every,  five  or  fix 
hours. 

Edinb.  ■ 

* Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeioot,  two  ounces; 
Cochineal,  one  dram; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 


Digeft 
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Diged  in  a gentle  heat  for  four  days, 
and  then  drain  the  tincture.’ 

TINCTURA  STOMACHICA. 
Stomachic  tinflure. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Rabins,,  doned,  four  ounces; 
Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce; 
Caraway  feeds, 

I.cffcr  cardamoms  hulked, 
Cochineal,  each  two  drams; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digelt  without  heat,  and  drain  off 
the  tincture. 

This  is  a moderately  warm  do- 
maclwc  tinflure,  much  more  pleafant 
than  the  usquebaugh  of  our  for- 
mer pharmacopoeias.  It  may  be  ta- 
ken, without  any  vehicle,  to  half  an 
ounce  or  an  ounce,  though  oftener 
ufed  in  mixtures.  ‘ it  might  very 
well  be  fpared.’ 

TINCTURA  STYPTICA. 

Styptic  tin  ft  ure. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Green  vitriol  calcined,  one  dram  ; 
French  brandy  (fuch  as  has  ac 
.quired  a yellowifh  tinge  from 
the  calk)  two  pints. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  fpirit 
may  grow  black  ; then  pafs  it 
through  a drainer. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  no  0- 
ther  fpirit  than  French  brandy  would 
fucceed  in  linking  the  black  colour, 
for  which  this  tinflure  is  valued. 
But  any  fpirit  that  has  gained  an 
impregnation  from  the  oak  calks, 
which  thefe  kinds  of  liquors  are  ge- 
nerally kept  in,  or  from  other  ve- 
getable adringents,  will  equally  ex- 
hibit this  phenomenon  ; and  French 
brandy  will  not  do  it  without  fuch 
fdfiftan.ee.  The  title  of  this  tinc- 
ture expreffes  itsjnedicinal  intention. 
^The  celebrated  styptic  of  Hel- 
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vetius  (which  is  faid  to  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  Eaton)  differs  from  it 
no  otherwife,  than  in  being  more 
operofe  in  compofition.  They  are 
recommended  both  for  internal  ufe, 
and  for  redraining  external  haemor- 
rhages: their  virtues  do  not  feem  to 
depend  fo  much  on  the  iron,  as  on 
the  mendruum,  the  quantity  of  me- 
tal diffolved  being  extremely  finall. 
In  keeping,  the  iron  is  apt  to  l'epa- 
rate,  and  the  liquor  to  lol'e  its  black 
■colour. 

TINTURA  SUCCINL 

Lin  ft  ure  of  amber. 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces; 

Reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  twenty 
ounces. 

Diged  in  a fand-heat  for  eight  days, 

and  afterwards  filtre  the  tinflure. 

This  is  a very  elegant  prepara- 
tion of  amber,  of  a grateful  balfa- 
mic  tallc,  and  fragrant  fmell.  Bocr- 
haave,  Hodman,  and  others,  ftrong- 
ly  recommend  it  in  diforders  pro- 
ceeding from  a lax  date  of  the  fo- 
lids  and  debility  of  the  nervous  fy~ 
dem;  in  fuppreldons  of  the  men- 
llrual  difcharges,.the  fluor  albus,  fe- 
minal  gleets,  rheumatic  complaints, 
and  fome  kinds  of  epileptics : it  is 
directed  to  be  taken  from  ten  to  an 
hundred  drops,  in  Canary  or  other 
rich  wine. 

The  medicine  is  doubtlefs  an  ef- 
ficacious one  ; though  it  would  be 
much  more  fo,  if  a part  of  the  fpirit 
was  drawn  off,  fo  as  to  leave  what  it 
had  extracted  from  the  amber  con- 
centrated into  the  confidence  of  a 
balfam:  a tea  fpoonful  of  this  may 
be  taken  three  or  four  times  a-day, 
with  fugar,  or  in  any  convenient  ve- 
hicle. The  fpirit  diddled  off,  which 
is  richly  impregnated  with  the  am- 
ber fmell,  may  be  referred  for  ex- 
trafling a frelb  tinflure  from  ano- 
ther parcel  of  amber.  A,  tinflure  of 

amber. 
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amber,  made  in  this  fpirit,  poffeffes 
the  whole  virtue  of  the  concrete,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  moll  valu- 
able preparations  of  it- 

I* ixt  alkaline  falts  have  been  com- 
monly employed  in  the  preparation 
of  this  tindure,  but  with  no  good 
effed ; for  they  not  only  do  not  pro- 
mote the  diffolution  of  the  amber, 
-but  likewife  injure  the  medical  vir- 
tue of  the  preparation.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  fubftances  that  have  been 
made  trial  of,  give  any  conliderable 
affiilance  to  fpirit  of  wine  in  diffol- 
ving  this  concrete,  except  the  vitri- 
olic acid  ; which,  when  intimately 
combined  with  it  into  a dulcified 
fpirit,  forms  a menftruum  faid  to  be 
much  more  efficacious  for  amber 
than  the  fimple  vinous  fpirit.  The 
College  of  Edinburgh  have  accord- 
ingly, in  the  late  reformation  of  their 
Pharmacopoeia  -j-,  made  choice  of 
this  menftruum,  and  directed  the 
tindure  as  follows. 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  two  ounces; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol, onepint. 
Digeft  them  in  a fand-bath,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  for  four  days,  and 
then  filtre  the  tindure. 

TINCTURA  SUDORIFICA. 

Sudorific  tindure. 

Edinb.  -p 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fix  drams; 
Cochineal, 

Englilh  faffron,  each  two  drams; 
Opium,  one  fcruple; 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  one  pint. 
Digeft  them  together  in  a gentle 
heat  for  three  days,  and  then  pafs 
the  tindure  through  a ftrainer. 

This  compofition  is  an  efficaci- 
ous fudorific;  the  ingredients  being 
of  the  mofl  powerful  kind,  and  the 
menftruum  not  only  extrading  thofe 
paita  of  them  in  which  their  virtues 


confift,  but  co-operating  ftrongly  in 
the  fame  intention,  Ruffia  caltor, 
a fupernumerary  ingredient  in  for- 
mer editions,  is  now  omitted : and 
cochineal,  which  from  the  quantity 
of  it  formerly  employed  feemed  to 
have  been  delignsd  with  a medicinal 
view,  is  now  reduced  to  one  half; 
and  nothing  more  is  expeded  from 
it,  than  to  furniffi  an  agreeable  co- 
lour to  the  tjndure.  Half  an  ounce 
of  the  tindure,  by  meafure,  contains 
five-eighths  of  a grain  of  opium. 

Tivctura  sulphuris. 

Tindure  of  fulpkur. 

Take  of 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Hepar  fulphuris  (that  is,  a mixT 
tore  of  fulphur  and  fixt  alka- 
line fait  melted  together)  four 
ounces. 

Grind  the  hepar  into  powder  whilft 
hot  from  the  fire,  add  to  it  the 
fpirit,  and  digeft  in  a moderate 
beat  for  twenty-four  hours;  then 
pour  off  the  tindure  from  the  fe- 
ces. 

The  digeftion  may  be  commodi- 
oufly  performed  in  a glaf3  receiver ; 
put  the  fpirit  firft  into  the  veffel, 
and  pour  the  hot  powder  upon  it: 
then  (hake  them  together ; and,  to 
prevent  the  exhalation  of  any  part 
of  the  fpirit  during  the  digeftion, 
infert  a glafs  tube  into  the  mouth  of 
the  receiver. 

This  tindure  is  of  a rich  gold  co- 
lour, a hot  aromatic  taftc,  and  a par- 
ticular, not  ungrateful  fmell.  Its 
virtues  are  thofe  of  a warm  attenu- 
ating,  aperient,  and  anti-acid  medi- 
cine. Some  have  recommended  it 
as  a laft  refource  in  phthifes  and 
ulcerations  of  the  lungs;  but  in  thefc 
cafes  it  promifes  little  fervice,  and 
has  been  fometimes  found  prejudi- 
cial. T he  dofe  is  from  ten  to  fixty 
drops:  it  is  moft  cbmmodioufly  ta- 
ken in  Canary  or  other  rich  wines. 

TINCw 
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TINCTURA  ANTJMQNII. 

Tinfture  of  antimony. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  one  pound ; 
Antimony,  half  a pound; 
Reftified  l'pirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Reduce  the  antimony  into  powder, 
mix  it  with  the  fait,  and  melt 
them  together,  with  a ftrong  fire, 
for  an  hour.  Then  pour  out  the 
matter,  pulverize  it,  add  the  fpi- 
rit,  and  digeft  them  for  three  or 
four  days : after  which,  ftrain  off 
the  tin&urc  for  ufe. 

EJinb.  -f- 

Take  of 

Antimony,  in  powder,  four 
ounces ; 

Salt  of  tartar,  fix  ounces; 
Rc&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Mix  the  antimony  with  the  fait  of 
tartar,  and  injeft  them  by  little 
and  little  into  a crucible  placed  in 
a ftrong  fire.  The  mixture  melt3 
thin,  and  is  to  be  continued  in 
this  ftate  for  half  an  hour;  after 
which  it  is  to  be  poured  out  into 
a hot  and  dry  iron  mortar.  Pow- 
der the  mafs  while  hot,  put  it  in- 
to a heated  matrafs,  and  pour 
thereon  the  fpirit.  Digeft  them 
together  for  three  days  in  a gentle 
heat  of  fand  ; and  then  decant  the 
tin&ure. 

In  thefe  procefies,  the  alkaline 
fait  unites  with  the  fulphur  of  the 
antimony  into  a hepar;  which  com- 
municates to  the  fpirit  a tin&ure  fi- 
milar.-  to  the  foregoing.  This  anti- 
monial  tinware  is  fuppofed  to  con- 
tain likewife  fome  of  the  reguline 
parts  of  the  mineral,  and  is  faid  to 
have  fometimes  provoked  a puke 
when  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach, 
even,  in  a fmall  dofe.  it  ftahda  re- 
commended, in  dofes  of  from  ten  to 
fixty  drops  or  mote,  as  a deobftruent, 
promoter  of  urine,  and  purifier  of 
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the  blood.  See  ICrrmes  Mine- 
kalis. 

TlNCTURA  ANTIMONII  DIAPHO- 
RETIC!. 

Tinfture  of  diaphoretic  antimony. 
Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony,  fixteen 
ounces; 

Nitre,  four  pounds; 

Tartarized  l'pirit  of  wine,  three 
pints. 

Let  the  antimony  and  nitre  be  finely 
powdered,  mixed,  injefted  by  a 
fpoonful  at  a time  into  a red-hot 
crucible,  and  kept  in  a ftrong 
melting  heat  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  pour  the  matter  into  a warm 
iron  mortar,  powder  it  whilft  hot, 
and  immediately  add  the  vinous 
fpirit.  Digeft  for  three  days,  and 
filtre  the  tin&ure  for  ufe. 

This  tin&ure  is  recommended 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  forego- 
ing, and  in  the  fame  dofe.  It  is 
very  fragant  in  finell,  and  agreeable 
to  the  tafte.  ‘ As  the  diaphoretic 
antimony  is  a perfecl  calx  of  the  me- 
tal, the  nitre  and  the  alkali  of  the 
re&ified  fpirit  form  an  imperfect  and 
ufelefs  compound  with  the  inert  calx 
of  antimony.’ 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA. 

Tincture  ofbalfa7n  of  Tolu. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wnne,  one 
pound. 

Digeft  until  the  balfam  is  dilTolved  ; 
, and  then  ftrain  the  tin&ure. 

This  folution  of  balfam  of  Tolu 
pofiefies  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam 
itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  internally, 
in  the  fcveral  intentions  for  which 
this  valuable  balfam  is  proper,  to 
thequantity  of  a tea-fpoonful  or  two, 
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in  any  convenient  vehicle.-  Mixed 
with  the  plain  fyrup  of  fugar,  it 
forms  an  elegant  balfamic  fyrup. 

T1NCTURA  VALERIANS 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  tindure  of  valerian. 
Load. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 

After  due  digdlion,  ftrain  off  the 
tindure. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be  re- 
duced into  fine  powder,  otherwife 
the  fpirit  will  not  fufiiciently  extrad 
its  virtues.  The  tindure  proves  of 
a deep  colour,  and  confiderably 
ftrong  of  the  valerian  ; though  it 
has  not  been  found  to  anfwcr  fo 
well  in  the  cure  of  epileptic  difor- 
ders  as  the  root  in  fubltance,  exhi- 
bited in  the  form  of  powder  or  bo- 
lus. The  dofe  of  the  tindure  is, 
from  half  a fpoonful  to  a fpoonful 
or  more  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

TINCT1TRA  VALERIANAE 
VOLATIL1S. 

Volatile  tindure  of  valerian. 
Lend. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  four  ounces; 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  two 
pints. 

JDigelt  without  heat,  in  a vefiel  clofe- 
ly  ftopt,  and  aftenvards  ilrain  oft' 
the  tindure. 

'Edir.b. 

* Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  two  ounces; 
Vinous  fpirit  offal  ammoniac,  one 
pound. 

Macerate  fix  days  in  a clofc  vefiel, 
and  ftrain. ’ 

* Both  the  volatile  and  vinous  fpi- 


rit  of  fal  ammoniac  are  here  excel- 
lent menilrua,’  and  at  the  fame  time 
confiderably  promote  the  virtues  of 
the  valerian,  which  in  fome'  cafes 
wants  an  ailiftance  of  this  kind. 
The  dofe  may  be  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI. 

Tindure  of  veratrum , or  ivhite 
hellebore. 

Loud,  and  Edinb. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  root,  eight 
ounces; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pints.  (‘  Two 
pounds  and  a half,  Edinb. )’ 
Digeft  them  together,  (‘  ten  days, 
Edinbd)  and  Litre  the  tindure 
through  paper. 

This  tindure  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  acuating  cathartics,  &c.  and  as 
an  emetic  in  apopledic  and  mania- 
cal diforders.  It  may  likewife  be 
fo  managed,  as  to  prove  a powerful 
alterative  and  deobllruent,  in  cafes 
where  milder  remedies  have  little 
eft'ed.  But  a great  deal  of  caution, 
is  requifite  in  its  ufe : the  dofe,  at 
firft.  ought  to  be  only  a few  drops; 
if  confiderable,  it  proves  violently 
emetic  or  cathartic. 

BALSA  MUM  GUAIACINUM. 

B a If  am  of  guaiacian.- 
Load. 

Elixir  guaiacinutn . 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  pound; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  three  drams; 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints 
and  a half.  (‘  Two  pounds  and 
a half,  Ed  in.’) 

Digeft  till  the  gum  is  diflblved,  (‘  ten 
days,  Edin.’)  and  then  ftrain  off 
the  balfam. 


« ELIXIR 


Chap.  3.  Spirituous 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM 
VOLATILE. 

V via  tile  elixir  of  guaiac. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drams; 
Diftilled  oil  of  faffafras,  one  half 
dram ; 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  one 
pound  and  a half. 

Macerate  fix  days,  in  a clofc  veffel, 
and  ltrain.’ 

These  compofitions,  ‘ and  efpe- 
cially  the  laft,’  are  medicines  of 
great  efficacy,  and  capable  of  an- 
fweting  many  ufeful  purpofes.  They 
warm  and  {Lengthen  the  habit,  and 
promote  infenfible  perfpiration. 
Twenty  or  thirty  drops,  ‘ or  a table- 
fpoonful,’  may  be  taken  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  or  oftener,  in 
any  proper  vehicle,  in  rheumatic 
complaints,  cutaneous  defedations, 
&c.  particularly  where  the  patient  is 
of  a cold  phlegmatic  temperament, 
and  the  folids  weak  and  relaxed.  In 
hot  bilious  conllitutions,  and  tenfity 
or  rigidity  of  the  veffels,  like  other 
llimulating  medicines,  they  are  evi- 
dently improper. 

BaLSAMUM  COMMENDATOR1S. 

Baume  de  commcmdeur . 

Take  of 

• Dry  Peruvian  balfam,  one  ounce; 
f . Storax  in  the  tear,  two  ounces; 

Benjamin,  three  ounces; 
Socotorine  aloes, 

Myrrh, 

Olibanum, 

Angelica  roots, 

: St  John’s  wort  flowers,  each  half 
an  ounce ; 

Spirit  of  wine,  two  pounds  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 

Let  them  ftand  together  in  the  fun 
during  the  dog-days,  in  a glafs 
veficl,  elofely  flopped ; and  after- 
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wards'  {train  out  the  balfam  thro* 
a linen  cloth. 

This  balfam  has  been  inferted, 
with  little  variation,  in  fome  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  and  likewife  kept 
a fecret  in  private  hands,  under  the 
titles  of  Balfamum  Pet  ft  cum,  Bal- 
fat/i  of  Berne,  Wade's  balfam , Friar's 
balfam,  Jefuit's  drops,  &c.  The 
form  above  is  taken  from  the  origi- 
nal receipt  publiffied  by  Pomet  ( Hi - 
Jloire  de  Drogues,  edit.  2.  tom.  ii. 
p.  56.)  It  Rands  greatly  recom- 
mended, externally,  for  cleanling 
and  healing  wounds  and  ulcers,  for 
difeuffing  cold  tumours,  allaying 
gouty,  rheumatic,  and  other  old 
pains  and  aches;  and  likewife  inter- 
nally, for  warming  and  (Lengthen- 
ing the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  ex- 
pelling flatulencies,  and  relieving 
colicky  complaints.  Outwardly,  it 
is  applied  cold  on  the  part  with  a 
feather;  inwardly,  a few  drops  are 
taken  at  a time,  in  wdne  or  any  other 
convenient  vehicle.  ‘ It  feems  to 
have  got  far  too  much  to  do;  and  is 
undoubtedly  a very  confufed  farrago 
of  difeordant  fubltances.’ 

BALSAMUM 

TRAUMATICUM. 

‘Traumatic  or  vulnerary  balfam. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  three  ounces;  • 
Storax,  {trained,  two  ounces; 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce; 
Socotorine  aloes,  half  an  ounce; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digefl,  that  the  gums  may  as  much 
as  poffible  be  diffolved;  and  then 
{train  off  the  balfam  for  ufe. 

This  is  an  elegant  reformation 
of  the  preceding  compofition,  con- 
liderably  more  Ample,  yet  not  infe- 
rior in  efficacy.  The  ballam  of  To- 
lu fupplics,  with  advantage,  the  dry 

Peru- 
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Peruvian  balfam,  a drug  very  rare 
to  be  met  with  in  this  country:  the 
©libanum,  myrrh,  and  angelica  roots 
here  omitted,  were  certainly  fuper- 
fluous  in  a medicine  containing  fo 
much  more  powerful  materials;  and 
the  St  John’s  wort  flowers  are  as 
defcrvcdly  thrown  out,  as  having 
little  elfe  to  recommend  them  than 
prejudice  or  fuperftition. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Benzoine,  three  ounces; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces ; 
Hepatic  aloes,  half  an  ounce ; 
Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds. 

Digeft  them  in  a fand-heat,  for  the 
{pace  of  ten  days;  and  then  {train 
the  balfam.’ 

This  is  a further  contra&ion  of 
the  laume  de  coinmandeur,  without 
any  injury  to  it  as  a medicine,  at 
leall  with  regard  to  the  purpofes  for 
which  the  title  {hows  it  defigned. 
Socotorinc  aloes  is  here  judicioufly 
exchanged  for  the  hepatic,  which 
appears  from  experience  to  be  the 
moft  ferviceable  in  external  applica* 
tions. 

ELIXIR  ALOES. 

Elixir  of  aloes. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Tin&ure  of  myrrh,  two  pints; 
Socotorine  aloes, 

Saffron,  each  three  ounces. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  drain  off 
the  elixir. 

ELIXIR  ALOES,  vulgo 
PROPRIETATIS. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Myrrh,  in  powder,  two  ounces ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Englifli  faffion,  one  ounce ; 
l 


Rc&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
Proof-fpirit,  of  each  one  pound. 
Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days;  then  add 
the  aloes  in  powder,  and  the  faf- 
fron  : continue  the  digeftion  for 
two  days  longer,  fuffer  the  feces 
to  fubflde,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
elixir.* 

This  is  the  elixir  pr  opr  it  tat  is  of 
Paracelfus,  improved  with  regard  to 
the  manner  of  preparation.  The 
myrrh,  faffron,  and  aloes,  have  been 
ufually  dire&ed  to  be  digeft ed  in  the 
fpirit  together;  by  this  method,  the 
menftruum  foon  loads  itfelf  with  the 
latter,  fo  as  fcarce  to  take  up  any  of 
the  myrrh ; whilft  a tinfture,  extrac- 
ted firft  from  the  myrrh,  readily  dif- 
folves  a large  quantity  of  the  others. 
The  alkaline  fait,  commonly  order- 
ed in  thefe  preparations  with  a view 
to  promote  the  diffolution  of  the 
myrrh,  we  have  already  obferved  to 
be  ufelefs;  and  accordingly  it  is  now 
omitted.  ‘ lnftead  of  employing 
the  re&ified  fpirit  alone,  the  Edin- 
burgh College  have  ufed  an  equal 
proportion  of  proof-fpirit,  which  is 
not  only  a more  complete  men- 
ftruum, but  alfo  renders  the  medi- 
cine lefs  heating.’ 

This  medicine  is  greatly  recom- 
mended, and  not  undefervedly,  as  a 
warm  ftimulant  and  aperient.  It 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach  and  other 
vifeera,  cleanfes  the  firft  paffages 
from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  pro- 
motes the  natural  fecretions  in  ge- 
neral. Its  continued  ufe  has  fre- 
quently done  good  fervice  in  cachec- 
tic and  i&cric  cafes,  uterine  ob* 
ftru&ions,  and  other  like  diforders; 
particularly  in  cold,  pale,  phlegma- 
tic habits:  where  the  patient  isof  a 
hot,  bilious  conftitution,  and  florid 
completion,  this  warm  ftimulating 
medicine  is  lefs  proper,  and  fome- 
times  prejudicial.  The  dofe  may  be 
from  twenty  drops  to  a tea-fpoonful 

or 
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or  more,  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
according  to  the  purpofes  which  it 
is  intended  to  anfwer. 

ELIXIR  ALOES  five 
PROPRIETATIS  VITRI- 
OLICUM. 

Vitriolic  elixir  of  aloe:  or 
of  property . 

Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 
Myrrh, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce 
and  a half; 

Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
pound. 

Digefl  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit 
four  days,  in  a clofe  veffel;  then 
add  the  faffron  and  aloes. 

Digefl  again  four  days;  and  when 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  out 
the  elixir. 
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ELIXIR  PAREGORICUM. 

Paregoric  elixir. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  benzoine, 

Opium  drained,  each  one  dram  ; 
Camphor,  two  fcruples; 

Effential  oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a 
dram ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digefl,  and  ftrain. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Flowers  of  benzoine, 

Englifh  faffron,  of  each  three 
drams; 

Opium,  two  drams; 

Effential  oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a 
dram; 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
fixteen  ounces. 

Digefl  four  days  in  a clofe  veffel, 
and  ftrain. 
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* Th  e Edinburgh  College  have 
alfo  reformed  this  preparation  con- 
fiderably  ; and  efpecially  by  direc- 
ting the  myrrh  to  be  digeiled  firft, 
for  the  fame  reafons  as  were  obfer- 
ved  on  the  preceding  article.*  Here 
the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  very 
judicioufly  fubflituted  to  the  fpirit 
of  fulphur,  ordered  in  other  books 
of  pharmacy  to  be  added  to  the  fore- 
going  preparation;  for  that  ftrong 
acid  precipitates  from  the  liquor 
great  part  of  what  it  had  before  ta- 
ken up  from  the  other  ingredients; 
whereas,  when  the  acid  is  previoufly 
combined  with  the  vinous  fpirit,  and 
thereby  dulcified,  as  it  is  called,  it 
does  not  impede  itsdifTolving  power. 
This  elixir  poffefTes  the  general  vir- 
tues of  the  preceding,  and  is,  in 
virtue  of  the  menflruum,  prefer- 
red to  it  in  hot  conflitutions,  and 
weakneffes  of  the  ftomach.  See 
Eli  xir  vitrioli  in  the  following 
page. 


* The  mofl  material  differences 
in  the  above  formula  from  the  pre- 
ceding, are  the  fubflitution  of  the 
vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  to  the 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  a larger 
proportion  of  opium ; the  vinous 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  is  not  only, 
perhaps,  a more  powerful  men- 
llruum,  but  in  mofl  inflances  coin- 
cides with  the  virtues  of  the  prepa- 
ration ; but  as  the  opium  is  the  in- 
gredient on  which  we  place  the  prin- 
cipal dependance,  fo  its  proportion 
is  increafed,  in  order  that  we  may 
give  it  in  fuch  a dofe  as  that  the  a- 
crimony  of  the  menflruum  fhall  not 
prove  hurtful  tt>  the  ftomach.’ 

The  London  formula  is  taken 
from  Le  Mort,  with  the  omiffion  of 
three  unnecefTary  ingredients,  ho- 
ney, liquorice,  and  alkaline  fait.  It 
was  originally  preferibed  under  the 
title  of  Elixir  asthmaticum, 
which  it  does  not  ill  deferve.  It 
contributes  to  allay  the  tickling, 
Y which 
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which  provokes  frequent  coughing-; 
and  at  the  fame  time,  is  fuppoftd  to 
open  the  brealt,  and  give  greater  li- 
berty of  breathing : the  opium  pro- 
cures (as  it  does  by  itfelf)  a tempo- 
rary relief  from  the  fymptoms ; whilft 
the  other  ingredients  tend  to  re- 
move the  caufe,  and  prevent  their 
return.  It  is  given  to  children  a'- 
gainlt  the  chincough,  &c.  from  five 
drops  to  twenty ; to  adults,  from 
twenty  to  an  hundred.  Half  an 
ounce  by  meafure  contains  about  a 
grain  of  opium;  ‘ but  in  the  Edin- 
burgh formula  the  proportion  of'  o- 
pium  is  larger.’ 

ELIXIR  LECTOR  ALE. 

Pefloral  elix  ir. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  two  ounce*;' 

Balfam  of  Peru,,  one  ounce; 

Flowers  of  benzoine, 

Englifh  faffron,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digelt  them  in  a fand-heat  for  three 

days,  and  then  llrain  off  the  elixir. 

This  balfamic  elixir  is  given  to 
the  quantity  of  a tea-fpoonful,  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  as  an  expecto- 
rant and  detergent,  in  coughs  and 
ulceration*  of  the  breaft.  The  bal- 
fam  of  Peru  is  a new  ingredient,  in- 
troduced in  the  prefect  edition;  and 
the  flowers  of  benzoine  are  fubftitu- 
ted  to  benzoine  in  fubftance:  ‘ very 
much  caution  is,  however,  neccffary 
iit  the  life  of  thde  ftimulating  fub- 
ftances.’ 

ELIXIR  VITRIOL! 
ACIDUM. 

Acid  elixir  of  vitrioL 
Lond. 

Take  of  the 

Aromatic  tincture,  one  pint; 

fctrong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vitriol* 
four  ounces; 


Mix  them  together;  and  after  the 
feces  have  lubfided,  filtre  the  elixir 
through  paper. 

This  preparation  was  originally 
taken  from  Mynficht,  and  has  been 
ufually  diftinguiihed  by  his  name. 
It  is  here  prepared  in  a fomewhat 
different  manner  from  that  directed 
by  the  author  and  in  other  books 
of  pharmacy;  the  oil  of  vitriol  and 
fpirit  of  wine  being  there  firft  mixed 
together,  and  then  digefted  upon  a- 
romatics. 

Mynficht’s  elixir  of  vitriol  is  di- 
rected in  our  preceding  pharmaco- 
poeia as  follows: 

Take  of 
Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Cloves;  each  three  drams; 

Calamus  a«-omaticus,  one  ounce; 
Galangal,  an  ounce  and  a half;. 
Sage, 

Mint,  each  half  an  ounce; 

Cubebs, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  drams; 

Aloes  wood. 

Citron -peel,  each  one  dram. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  a pow- 
der; to  which  add  of 
Sugar-candy,  three  ounces; 

Spirit  of  \vin«,  a pint  and  a half; 
Oil  of  vitriol,  one  pint. 

Digelt  them  together  for  twenty 
days,  and  then  filtre  the  tin&ure  • 
for  ufe. 

Edinb, 

* Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  twt*< 
pounds; 

Drop  into  it  by  little  and  little  of 
vitriolic  acid,  fix  ounces 
Digelt  tlie  mixture  with  a very 
gentle  heat,  in  a clofe  vefldr, 
three  days;  then  add, 

Of  cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a half;-; 
Ginger,  one  ounce; 

Digeft  again  in  a clofe  veflel  fix 
days,  and  then  filtre  the  tincture 

through  J 
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through  paper  placed  in  a glafs 

funnel/ 

The  intention  in  thefe  procefTes 
is,  to  obtain  a tindiure  of  aromatic 
vegetables,  in  fpirit  of  wine,  combi- 
ned with  a conliderable  proportion 
of  vitriolic  acid.  When  the  tinc- 
ture is  firft  drawn  with  vinous  fpi- 
rits,  and  the  acid  added  afterwards, 
as  in  the  firft  of  the  above  preferip- 
tions,  the  acid  precipitates  great 
part  of  what  the  fpirit  had  before 
taken  up : and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  acid  is  mixed  with  the  fpi- 
rit immediately  before  the  extrac- 
tion, as  in  the  fecond  procefs,  it 
prevents  the  diffolution  of  all  that  it 
would  have  precipitated  by  the  for- 
mer way  of  treatment:  by  previouf- 
ly  uniting  the  acid  and  the  vinous 
fpirit  together  by  digeftion,  as  in 
the  laft  procefs,  the  inconvenience 
is  fomewhat  leiTened. 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  valu- 
able medicines  in  weaknefs  and  re- 
laxations of  the  ftomach  and  decays 
of  conftitution,  particularly  in  thofe 
which  proceed  from  irregularities, 
which  are  accompanied  with  flow  fe- 
brile fymptoms,  or  which  follow  the 
fuppreflion  of  intermittents.  They 
have  frequently  taken  place  after 
bitters  and  aromatics  by  themfelves 
had  availed  nothing ; and,  indeed, 
great  part  of  their  virtue  depends 
on  the  vitriolic  acid ; which,  barely 
diluted  with  water,  has,  in  thefe 
cafes,  where  the  ftomach  could  bear 
the  acidity,  produced  happy  effedls. 

Fuller  relates  (in  his  Medicina 
Gymnafiica'),  that  he  was  recovered, 
by  Mynlicht’s  elixir,  from  an  ex- 
treme decay  of  conftitution,  and 
continual  retchings  to  vomit.  They 
may  all  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty 
or  forty  drops  or  more,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  at  fuch  times  as  the  ftomach 
is  moll  empty.  ‘ They  are  very  ufe- 
fully  conjoncd  with  the  bark,  both 
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as  covering  its  difagreeable  tafte  and 
coinciding  with  its  virtues/ 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  DULCE, 

Sweet  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Aromatic  tifture,  one  pint; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  eight 
ounces  by  weight. 

Mix  them  together. 

‘ Edinb. 

* It  is  made  of  the  fame  aroma- 
tics, and  in  the  fame  mauner, 
as  the  'Tinttura  aromatica ; ex- 
cept that,  in  place  of  the  vinous 
fpirit,  the  dulcifted  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol is  employed/ 

These  are  defigned  for  perfons 
whofe  ftomach  is  too  weak  to  bear 
the  foregoing  acid  elixir:  to  the 
tafte,  they  are  gratefully  aromatic, 
without  any  perceptible  acidity. 
The  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  here 
diredted,  occafions  little  or  no  pre- 
cipitation upon  adding  it  to  the  tinc- 
ture. 

A medicine  of  this  kind  was  for- 
merly in  great  efteem  under  the  title 
ofVlGANl’s  VOLATILE  ELIXIR  OF 
vitriol;  the  compofttion  of  which 
was  firft  communicated  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  Pharmacopoeia  reforjnata. 
It  is  prepared  by  digefting  fome  vo- 
latile fpirits  of  vitriol  upon  a fmall 
quantity  of  mint  leaves  curioufly 
dried,  till  the  liquor  has  acquired  a 
fine  green  colour.  If  the  fpirit,  as 
it  frequently  does,  partakes  too  much 
of  the  acid,  this  colour  will  not  fuc- 
ceed : in  fuch  eafe,  it  (hould  be  rec- 
tified from  a little  fixt  alkaline  fait, 
as  hereafter  directed  in  chap.  viii. 
fed!  5.  The  mint  is  melt  commo- 
dioufty  fufpended  in  the  fpirit  in  a 
fine  linen  cloth:  this  prevents  the 
neceffity  of  filtration,  during  which 
the  more  volatile  parts  would  ex- 
hale. 
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ELIXIR  MYRRHiE 
COMPOSITUM. 

Compound  elixir  of  myrrh. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  favin,  one  ounce; 
Tindlure  of  caftor,  one  pint ; 
Tin&ure  of  myrrh,  half  a pint. 
Digeft  them  together,  and  then 
ltrain  the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  improved 
from  one  defcribed  in  feme  former 
difpenfatories  under  the  name  of 
Elixir  uterinum.  It  is  a medi- 
cine of  great  importance  in  uterine 
obftrudlions,  and  in  hypochondria- 
cal cafes  ; though,  poffibly,  means 
might  be  contrived  of  fuperadding 
more  effectually  the  virtues  of  favin 
to  a tinfture  of  myrrh  and  caltor. 
It  may  be  given  from  five  drops  to 
twenty  or  thirty,  or  more,  in  penny- 
royal water,  or  any  other  fuitable 
vehicle. 

ELIXIR  ex  ALOE  et  RHEO, 
vulgo  SACRUM. 

Elixir  of  aloes  and  rhubarb , com- 
monly called  facred  elixir. 
Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cut  fmal!,  ten  drams;, 

‘ Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  fix 
drams; 

Leffer  cardamom  fdeds,  half  an 
ounce; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half.’ 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  then 
Ilrain  the  elixir.  This  prepara- 
tion is  very  much  employed  as  a 
warming  cordial  purge,  and  for 
the  general  purpofes  of  aloetics.’ 

S PI R ITUS  VINOSUS 
CAMPHORATUS. 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  <u.‘ine. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces ; 


ReCtified  fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
phor may  be  diffolved. 

Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 

Camphor,  one  ounce; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pound. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
phor may  be  diffolved. 

It  may  alfo  be  made  with  a double, 
triple,  &c.  proportion  of  cam- 
phor.* 

This  folution  of  camphor  is  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  external  ufes,  a- 
gainft  rheumatic  pains,  paralytic 
numbnefles,  inflammations,  for  dif- 
cufling  tumors,  preventing  gan- 
grenes, or  reftraining  their  progrefs. 
It  is  too  pungent  to  be  exhibited 
internally,  even  when  diluted,  nor 
does  the  dilution  fucceed  well ; for 
on  the  admixture  of  aqueous  li- 
quors, the  camphor  gradually  fepa- 
rates  and  runs  together  into  little 
maffes. 

Hoffman,  Rothen,  and  others, 
mention  a camphorated  fpirit  not 
fubject  to  this  inconvenience.  It  is 
prepared  by  grinding  the  camphor 
with  fomewhat  more  than  an  equal 
weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  then  ad- 
ding a proper  quantity  of  proof- 
fpirit,  and  drawing  off  one  half  of  it 
by  diilillation.  This  fpirit  was  pro- 
pofed  to  the  College  to  be  received 
into  the  Pharmacopoeia,  at  the  late 
revifal,  under  the  title  of  Spiritus 
CAMPHOR.?,  TARTARIZATUS.  But 
upon  trial,  it  did  not  anfwer  ex- 
pedition : fome  of  the  camphor,  as 
the  committee  obferve,  rifes  with 
the  fpirit  in  diilillation,  though  but 
a fmall  quantity ; whence,  mixed 
with  a large  portion  of  water,  it  does 
not  fenfibly  render  it  turbid;  but  in 
a proper  quantity,  it  exhibits  the 
fame  appearance  as  the  more  com- 
mon camphorated  fpirit : it  did  not 

appear, 
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appear,  that  fpirit  didilled  from 
camphor,  with  or  without  the  alka- 
line fait,  differed  at  all  in  this  re- 
fpeft. 

The  mod  convenient  method  of 
uniting  camphor  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, for  internal  ufe,  feems  to  be 
by  the  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of 
mucilages;  triturated  with  thefe,  it 
readily  mingles  with  water  into  the 
form  of  an  cmullion,  at  the  fame 
time  that  its  pungency  is  confider- 
ably  abated.  It  may  alfo  be  com- 
modiouily  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
an  oily  draught,  exprefTed  oils  totally 
difTolving  it. 

TINCTURA  ABSINTHII. 

! Tincture  of  •wormwood. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

The  flowering  tops  of  wormwood, 
properly  dried,  four  ounces; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds. 

Macerate  two  days;  then  prefs  out 
the  fpirit;  and  pour  it  upon, 

Of  wormwood,  two  ounces. 
Macerate  again  four  days;  then 
prefs  the  tin&urc  through  a cloth, 
and  afterwards  drain  it  through 
paper. 

‘The  aromatic  part3  of  worm- 
wood are  more  efpecially  found  in 
the  flowering  tops,  and  its  bittcr- 
nefs  in  the  leaves:  but  as  the  latter 
are  replete  with  a mucilaginous  mat- 
ter, which  might  impede  the  aftion 
of  the  menftiuum  on  the  aromatic 
parts;  fo  in  this  very  elegant  for- 
mula, the  flowerings  tops  are  infu- 
fcd  firft,  and  their  tincture  made  to 
cxtraft  the  bitter  parts  of  the  leaves 
and  (talks.  This  preparation  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  contain- 
ing the  whole  virtues  of  the  plant ; 
for  a -defcription  of  which,  fee  Ab- 
sinthium.’ 
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TINCTURA  e KINO. 

7 'ht&ure  of  gum  kino. 

Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 

Gum  kino,  two  ounces; 
Proof-fpirit,  a pound  and  a half. 
Digell  eight  days,  and  drain. 

‘The  fubdance  called  gum  kino 
feems  to  be  really  a gum-refin;  on 
which  account  proof-fpiiit  is  the 
mod  proper  mendruum.  This  pre- 
paration mud  therefore  poflefs  the 
virtues  of  the  fubdance  ; for  a de- 
fcription of  which,  fee  Kino.’ 

TINCTURA  MOSCHL 

Tincture  of  mujk. 

Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 

Mu(k,  two  drams  ; 

Redtified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pound. 

Diged  ten  days,  and  drain. 

Rectified  fpirit  is  the  mod  com- 
plete mendruum  for  mulk  ; but  in 
this  form  it  is  often  impoflible  to 
give  fucli  a quantity  of  the  mufk  as 
is  often  ncccflary  for  our  purpofe.* 

TlNCTURA  BENZOINl. 
Tincture  of  benzoine. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  four  ounces ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Diged  them  together  in  a fand-heat 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
decant  off  the  tin&ure. 

This  tindlure  dands  recommend- 
ed in  adhmas,  and  other  diforders  of 
the  lungs,  in  dofes  of  from  twenty 
to  fixty  or  feventy  drops.  It  has, 
however,  been  principally  made  ufe 
of  externally,  as  a cofmetic,  for 
clearing  and  fmoothing  the  fkin : for 
thefe  purpofes  it  is  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  water,  when  it 
forms  into  a white  liquor  called  Lac 
Y 3 VIRGI« 
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virginis.  If  this  be  fuffered  to  reft 
foi  fome  time,  the  benzoine  preci- 
pitates in  form  of  a white  magiilcry, 
(of  a very  pleafant  fmell,  and  not 
difagretable  tafte),  which  in  the 
Branc'enburgh  pharmacopoeia  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  flowers  of  benzoine,  as 
being  free  from  the  ernpyreumatic 
flavour  which  thefe  are  generally  at- 
tended with  : it  is,  however,  of  a 
different  nature  from  the  flowers, 
being  no  other  than  the  benzoine 
in  its  whole  fubftance ; whereas  the 
flowers  are  a diftincl  part  of  it,  not 
reflnous,  like  the  reft  of  the  mafs, 
but  rather,  as  we  fliall  fee  hereafter, 
of  the  faline  kind.  The  precipita- 
tion is  direrfted  to  be  made  with  rofe- 
water. 

Guttle  vitje. 

Drops  of  life. 

Take  of 

Opium,  four  ounces; 

Saffron,  one  ounce ; 

Virginian  fnakeroot, 

Cochineal,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Nutmegs, 

Z.edoary,  each  two  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce; 

T indtureof  diaphoretic  antimony, 
one  pint ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

.pigeft  the  opium  with  the  water  in 
a fealding  heat,  till  as  much  as 
polBblc  of  it  is  diffolved,  and  pafs 
the  folution  through  a ftrainer. 
Pigeft  the  other  ingredients  in 
the  antimonial  tirtdlure  for  three 
or  four  days.  Mix  both  liquors 
together;  let  t^em  ftftnd  in  dige- 
ftion  for  two  days  longer ; and  af- 
ter tlfe  feces  have  fubflded,  pour 
off  the  clear  for  ule. 

This  medicine  has  been  recom- 
mended as  preferable  to  the  common 
Opiates,  £rid  lefs  apt  to  feftve  ft  nau- 
fea  on  the  ftomach  V the  dofe  is  from 
ten  diops  to  forty  Or  fifty.  * Ito 
ufe  pnay  be  very  well  fuperieded.’ 


Tinctura  feu  essentia  ambr*. 
Tintture  or  effejice  of  ambergris . 
Pan f. 

Take  of 

.Ambergris,  one  dram; 
Tartarized  fpirit  of  wine. 

Spirit  of  rofes,  that  is,  highly 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  drawn 
off  from  dried  dama/k  rofes, 
each  one  ounce  and  a half. 
Pigeft  in  the  heat  of  a water-bath. 

Thf,  ambergris,  if  pure,  is  here 
totally  diffolved  into  a reddifli  li- 
quor, provided  the  heat  be  fufficient 
to  make  the  fpirit  boil  or  fimmer : 
with  a weaker  heat,  or  if  the  fpirit 
is  not  higlily  rectified,  this  folution 
does  not  fucceed.  This  tinflure  13 
a high  cordial : eight  or  ten  drops 
may  be  taken  on  fugar. 

Tinctura  feu  Essentia  regia. 
The  royal  tinflurc  or  ejfence . 
Parif 

Take  of 

.Ambergris,  two  fcruples; 

Mulk,  one  fcruple; 

Civet,  ten  grains; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops; 

Oil  of  rhodium,  four  drops; 

Sa't  of  tartar,  half  a dram; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Spirit  of  rofes, 

Spirit  of  orange- flowers,  each  one 
ounce  and  a half. 

Grind  the  fait  of  tartar  with  the  am- 
bergris, mulk,  civet,  and  effen- 
tial  oils,  till  they  are  thoroughly 
mixed;  then  add  the  fpirits,  and 
drgeft  in  a warm  place  for  feme 
days,  frequently  fhaking  the  vefe 
fel;  afterwards  let  the  liquorfettle, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  from  thfi 
dregs. 

This  tindlure  hi  a very  high  per- 
fume; and  by  thofe  who  can  bear 
jubilances  of  that  clafs,  may  be  ta- 
ken, like  the  preceding,  as  a cordial. 
A few  drops  give  a fine  flavour  to 
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a large  quantity  of  other  liquors. 
The  ambergris  diflulves  here  with 
lefs  heat  than  in  the  foregoing  pre- 
paration, the  effential  oils  promo- 
ting its  folution. 

Tinctuaa  obontalgia  Myn- 

SICHTl. 

Mynfickt’s  tinchire  for  the  toothach. 

Argentoratenf. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  wood,  two  ounces  $ 
Saffafras, 

Sarfaparilla,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Pellkory  of  Spain, 

Alum, 

Sal  prunellae,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Stavefacre  feeds, 

Henbane  feeds,  each  two  drams; 
Opium, 

Cloves,  each  one  dram  and  a half ; 
Serpyllum, 

Origanum, 

Saffron,  each  one  dram; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Vinegar,  each  one  pint  and  a half. 
Reduce  the  dry  ingredients  into 
powder,  and  extradl  A tincture 
from  them  with  the  fpirit  and  vi- 
negar mixed. 

« A uttlf.  of  this  tin&ure  is  to 
<*  be  taken  warm  into  the  mouth, 
“ and  repeated  if  there  fiiould  be 
“ occafion.  It  effectually  relieves 
“ the  moll  violent  toothachs  ; pre- 
4«  venting  the  afflux  of  humours, 
“ and  furprifingly  extrading  thole 
« already  fettled  upon  the  paits; 

the  pain  feems  often  on  the  firft. 
<«  application  of  it  to  increafe,  but 
« foon  after  abates  and  goes  ofl.” 
The  above  corupofition,  and  this  ac- 
count of  its  virtues,  is  from  the  phar- 
macopoeia of  the  college  of  otraf- 
burgh.  * The  opium,  the  henbane, 
and  the  hot  fpices  in  the  above  for- 
mula, may,  no  doubt,  fometimes 
produce  a temporary  relief  of  the 
pain  ; but  we  alledge,  that  the  col- 
lege of  Str^fburgh  have  given  it  too 


much  to  do,  and  that  their  opinion 
has  been  drawn  more  from-faith  than 
good  works.’ 

EsSF.NTtA  LtGNORtJM. 

Ejfaice  of  the  woods'. 
Argentomtiiif. 

Take 

Sulfafras,  two  ounces ; 

Guaiacum,  three  ounces; 

China  root, 

Sarfaparilla, 

Red  launders. 

Yellow  faunders,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Spirit  of  wine,  as  much  as  will 
cover  the  above  ingredients  to 
the  height  of  four  inches. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  then  filtre 
tlie  elTence. 

v 

This  elfence,  or  tincture,  is  gi- 
ven in  venereal  and  catairhous  dif- 
orders,  and  impurities  of  the  hu- 
mours in  general,  from  a fc tuple  to 
a dram  or  more.  By  gently  draw- 
ing olf  half  of  the  fpirit,  the  remain- 
der becomes  proportionably  llrong- 
er,  and  i3  then  called  ejjsntia  ligno- 
rum  concentrate. 

Balsamum  vita:. 

Balfam  of  life. 
Brandenburgh. 

Take  of 

Elfeutial  oils  of  Lavender, 
Nutmegs, 

Cloves, 

Rhodium, 
Serpyllum,  each 
half  a dram ; 
Cinnamon, 
Lemon-peel, 
Bergamotte,cach 
two  fcruples ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; 
Highly  rc&ified  fpirit  of  laven- 
der, fifteen  ounces. 

Firft  diffblve  the  balfajn  in  the  fpi- 
rit, then  add  the  oils,  and  digelt 
till  the  whole  is  dilfolved. 

. . -1  Y4 
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This  fragrant  balfam  is  an  im- 
provement on  one  described  by  Hoff- 
man in  his  notes  on  Poterius ; and 
is  probably  the  fame,  or  nearly  the 
fame,  with  the  ballam  fo  much  ce- 
lebrated afterwards  in  that  author’s 
practice,  internally  in  languors, 
faintings,  debilities  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  colics,  &c.  from  ten  to  twen- 


ty or  thirty  drops;  and  externally, 
applied  to  the  noftrils,  temples,  &c. 
in  vertiginous,  lethargic,  and  other 
like  complaints.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, from  Hoffman’s  own  writings, 
that  his  balfam  was  compofed  of 
fragrant  oils  diffolved  in  reftifkd 
fpirit  of  wine. 


SECT.  VII. 

Oils  by  Infusion  ^Decoction. 


EXpressed  oils  extraft  the  refi- 
nous  and  oily  parts  of  vege- 
tables,  but  do  not  aft  upon  the 
gummy  and  mucilaginous : hence 
the  oleum  e mucilaginibus  of  the  /hops 
contams  nothing  of  the  mucilage 
which  its  ingredients  abound  with, 
ihefe  oils  may  be  tinged,  by  vege- 
table matters,  of  almoft  all  colours; 
*-he  leaves  of  mod  plants  communi- 
cate a green  ; yellow  flowers,  a di- 
lute gold  colour;  fome  red  flowers, 
a light  red;  alkanet  root,  a beauti- 
ful and  deep  red. 

In  making  the  officinal  oils  from 
the  leaves  of  plants,  a good  deal  of 
care  is  neceffary,  to  give  them  the 
fine  green  colour  expefted  in  them, 
if  the  boiling  of  the  herb  in  the  oil 
i3  not  continued  till  all  the  aqueous 
modture  has  exhaled  (the  mark  of 
which  ,s  the  herb’s  being  crifp)  the 
oil  will  have  a dmgy  yellowifli  hue; 
if  continued  longer,  it  turns  black, 

r " ,,  C0^[a^s  an  empyreumatic 
fmell.  I he  mod  convenient  me- 
tliod  of  managing  the  procefs  feems 
fo  be,  to  ftrain  off  the  oil  when  fuf- 
he.ently  impregnated  with  the  vir- 
tue  of  ihe  plant,  and  afterwards  to 
fet  it  /land  in  a clean  veffel  over  a 
gentle  fire, -until,  by  frequent  trials 
on  a white  tile,  it  appears  to  have 
gamed  the  deep  green  colour  requi- 


OLEUM  CHAM^EMELI. 

Oil  of  caviojnile . 

Editib.  4- 

Take  of 

Camomile,  with  the  flowers,  fre/h 
gathered  and  bruifed,  one 
pound ; 

Oil  olive,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  gently  till  the  herb  is  al- 
moft crifp ; then  ftrain  and  prefs 
out  the  oil. 

The  oils  of  the  other  herbs  are  pre- 
pared in  the  fame  manner. 

OLEUM  HYPER  Id. 

Oil  of  St  John's  wort. 

„ Loud. 

Take  of 

Tren\TCrS  °f  St  John's  wet, 
full  blown,  fre/h  gathered,  and 
carefully  freed  from  the  cups, 
four  ounces; 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 

Pour  the  oil  upon  the  fWers,  and 
let  them  /land  together  till  the  oil 
is  lufhciently  coloured. 

OLEUM  e MUCILAGINI- 
BUS. 

Oil  of  mucilages. 

_ , Loud. 

Take  of 

Mar/hmallow  root,  fre/h,  half  a 
pound; 

Lin  feed. 


Fenugreek 


Chap.  3. 

Fenugreek  feed, 
ounces ; 

Water,  two  pints; 

Oil  olive,  four  pints. 

Bruife  the  - roots  and  feeds,  and 
gently  boil  them  in  the  water  for 
half  an  hour : then  add  the  oil, 
and  continue  the  boiling  till  all 
the  water  is  wafted : afterwards 
let  the  oil  be  carefully  poured  off 
for  ufe. 

OLEUM  SAMBUCINUM. 

Oil  of  elder. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  one  pound; 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 

Boil  the  flowers  in  the  oil  till  they 
are  almoft  crifp  ; -then  prefs  out 
the  oil,  and  fet  it  by  till  the  feces 
have  fubfided. 

OLEUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  oil. 

• ' Lond. 

Take  of 
Bay  leaves, 

Rue  leaves, 

Marjoram  leaves. 

Sea-wormwood  leaves, 

Camomile  leaves,  each,  frefli  ga- 
thered, three  ounces; 

Oil  olive,  two  pints. 

Bruife  the  herbs  and  gently  boil 
them  in  the  oil  till  they  are  almoft 
crifp  ; then  prefs  out  the  oil,  let 
it  ftand  to  fettle,  and  afterwards 
pour  it  off  from  the  fediment. 

All  the  foregoing  oils  are  de- 
figned  for  external  applications  only. 
They  are  fuppofed,  befides  the  ge- 
neral emollient  quality  of  the  oil  it- 
felf,  to  receive  particular  virtues  from 
the  ingredients : that  of  camomile 
flowers,  to  be  a warm  difcutient 
and  refolvent ; that  of  St  John’s  wort 
flowers,  to  be  peculiarly  grateful  to 
the  nerves,  to  give  great  relief  in  all 
kinds  of  pains  and  wearinefs,  to  re- 
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folvfc  tumours,  and  heal  tyounds  and 
ulcers  ; and  the  oil  of  mucilages  to 
be  fofter  and  more  emollient  than 
common  oil.  An  oil  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  from  wormwood, 
rubbed  on  the  ftomach  and  umbili- 
cal region,  is  faid  to  excite  appe- 
tite, (Lengthen  the  vifcera,  and  kill 
worms;  and  one  from  rue,  to  be  of 
Angular  efficacy  againft  worms  and 
colicky  pains  and  iwellings. 

It  is  prefumed,  however,  that  at 
prefent  there  are  few  who  expert 
much  more  from  thefe  preparations 
than  from  common  oil  itfelf,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  lefs  of- 
fenlive.  The  mucilaginous  ingredi- 
ents, marfhmallow-root  and  linfeed, 
in  the  oleum  e mucilaginibus , make 
no  addition  to  the  virtue  of  the  oil; 
for  mucilages,  as  already  obferved, 
are  not  foluble  in  oils.  Experience 
has  not  difc-vered  any  fuch  Angular 
qualities  in  the  flowers  of  St  John’s 
wort,  that  four  ounces  of  them  (hould 
communicate  any  remarkable  vir- 
tue to  a quart  of  oil.  Of  the  other 
herbs,  the  more  valuable  parts  are 
diffipated  by  the  boiling  heat:  and 
although  the  remaining  matter,  if  it 
was  taken  internally  either  by  itfelf, 
or  diffolved  in  watery  or  fpirituous 
liquors,  might  not  be  dcftitute  of 
activity,  yet  it  can  fcarcely  be  fup- 
pofed, when  combined  with  a large 
quantity  of  oil,  to  have  any  mate- 
rial effedl  in  external  applications. 
The  number  of  thefe  oils  has,  there- 
fore, been  judicioufly  retrenched  at 
the  late  reformation : the  ftve  above 
retained,  are  not  one-tenth  part  of 
thofe  which  were  formerly  ordered 
to  be  kept  in  the  (hops.  The  molt 
certain  way  of  anfwering  the  pur- 
pofes  intended  by  thefe  preparations 
appears  to  be,  by  mixing  with  the 
expreffed  oil  a fuitable  quantity,  ei- 
ther of  the  native  reflns  of  vege- 
tables, or  of  the  effential  oils  and  re- 
finous  extracts  artiflcially  prepared 
from  them. 


Oils  by  Infufion  and  Decoclion. 

each  three 
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OLEUM  CAMPHORATUM. 

CajHphoratsd  oil. 

Edlnb . 

* Take  of 

Frdh  olive  oil,  two  ounces; 
Camphor,  half  an  ounce. 

JDiifolve  the  camphor  in  the  oil/ 

T his  oil  is  defigned,  like  the  fore- 
going ones,  for  external  purpofeS. 
It  has  been  in  life  for  fome  time,  in 
the  infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  againft 
burns,  rheumatic  pains,  &c.  and  is 
thence  received  into  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia of  the  Edinburgh  college. 

Oleum  odorifkrum. 
Odoriferous  oil. 

Let  fome  fine  carded  cotton  be  dipt 
in  oil  olive,  or  oil  of  ben  nuts, 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  imbi- 
bed with  the  oil,  without  retain- 
ing fo  much  as  to  drip  fpontane- 
oully.  Lay  a bed  of  this  cotton 
in  the  bottom  of  a tin  or  porce- 
laine  veffel,  and  lightly  fpread  up- . 
t>n  it  a pretty  thick  layer  of  any 
odoriferous  flowers  frefh  gather- 
ed, as  jafmine  flowers,  violets,  li- 


lies of  the  valley,  &c.  Above 
thefe  fpread  more  of  the  cotton, 
and  then  more  flowers  alternate- 
ly, till  the  veffel  is  full;  then  co- 
ver it  clofe,  and  let  it  Hand  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a gentle 
warmth.  Great  part  of  the  fra-' 
grance  of  the  flowers  will  be  com- 
municated to  the  oil  in  the  cot- 
ton, which  is  to  be  Gratified  in  the 
fame  manner  with  two  or  three 
frefh  quantities  of  the  flowers,  till 
it  is  fufficiently  impregnated  there- 
with, after  which  the  oil  is  to  be 
fqueezed  out  from  the  cotton  in  a 
prefs. 

This  appears  to  be  the  mod  ef- 
fectual method  of  transferring  into 
expreffed  oils  the  odoriferous  mat- 
ter of  thofe  tender  flowers  which 
yield  little  or  no  effential  oil ; the 
perfumed  oils  and  effences  of  thofe 
flowers  brought  from  Italy  are  pre- 
pared in  this  manner.  The  odorous 
parts  may  be  again  feparated  fiom 
the  oil,  and  transferred  into  water 
or  ipirit,  by  diilillation  with  thofe 
liquor?. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Conservation  of  Recent  Vegetables  and  their  Infu- 
sions, &c.  by  Sugar  and  Honey. 


SECT.  I. 

Conserves. 


Conserves  are  compofitions  of 
recent  vegetable  matters  and 
fugar,  beaten  together  into  an  uni- 
form mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced 
for  preferving  certain  fimples,  un- 
dried, in  an  agreeable  form,  with  as 
little  alteration  as  peflible  in  their 
native  virtues  ; and  to  fome  fubje&s 
it  is  very  advantageoufly  applied. 
Vegetables,  vvhofe  virtues  arc  loft  or 
dcftroyed  in  drying,  may  in  this  form 
be  kept  uninjured  for  a length  of 
time : for,  by  carefully  fecuring  the 
mouth  of  the  containing  yeffel,  the 
alteration,  as  well  as  diffipation,  of 
their  a&ive  principles,  is  generally 
prevented  ; and  the  fugar  preferves 
them  from  the  corruption  which 
juicy  vegetables  would  otherwife 
undergo. 

There  are,  however,  fpndry  vege- 
tables whofe  virtues  are  impaired  by 
this  treatment.  Mucilaginous  fub- 
ftances,  by  long  lying  with  fugar, 
become  lefs  glutinous  * and  aftrin- 
gents,  fenfibly  fofter  upon  the  pa- 
late. Many  of  the  fragrant  flowers 
arc  of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a tex- 
ture, as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe  their 


peculiar  qualities  on  being  beaten  or 
bruifed. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  large 
admixture  of  fugar,  only  fubftances 
of  confiderabie  a&ivity  can  be  taken 
to  advantage  as  medicines.  And,  in- 
deed, conferves  are  at  prefent  confi- 
dered  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  medi- 
cines of  greater  dflcacy,  or  as  inter- 
mediums for  joining  them  together. 
They  are  very  convenient  for  redu- 
cing into  bolufes  or  pills,  the  more 
ponderous  powders,  as  mercurius 
dulcis,  the  calces  of  iron,  and  other 
mineral  preparations  ; which,  with 
liquid  or  lefs  confiftent  matters,  as 
fyrups,  will  not  cohere. 

The  fhops  were  formerly  encum- 
bered with  many  conferves  altogether 
mfignilicant ; the  few  now  retained 
have  in  general  either  an  agreeable 
flavour  to  recommend  them,  or  are 
capable  of  anfwtring  fome  ufeful 
purpofes  as  medicines.  Their  com- 
mon dofe  is  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg,  or 
as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  at  once 
or  twice  upon  the  point  of  a knife. 
There  16  in  general  no  great  danger 
of  exceeding  in  this  particular. 

* - General 
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General  Method  of  Preferring  Con- 
serves. 

Leaves  arc  picked  from  the  ftalks, 
and  flowers  from  their  cups. 
They  are  then  beaten  in  a marhle 
mortar,  with  a wooden  peftle, 
into  a fmooth  mafs  ; after  which, 
thrice  their  weight  of  double- 
refined  fugar  is  added  by  degrees, 
and  the  beating  continued  till 
they  are  uniformly  mixed. 


The  fugar  fliould  be  pul  verified 
by  itfelf,  and  pafled  through  a fieve, 
before  it  is  mixed  with  the  vegetable 
mafs;  otherwifie  it  cannot  eafily  be 
reduced  to  fufficient  finenefs,  fo  as 
to  be  duly  incorporated.  Some  ve- 
getables are  fcarce  reducible  to  the 
requifite  finenefs  by  beating  in  a 
mortar;  fuch  as  orange-peel.  This 
is  molt  conveniently  rafped  or  gra- 
ted off  from  the  fruit,  then  well- 
mixed  with  the  fugar,  and  the  com- 
pound fet  by  in  a clofe  veffel  for 
fome  weeks ; after  which  it  may  be 
beaten  fmooth  with  confiderable 
lefs  labour  than  at  firft.  This  peel, 
and  red-rofe  buds,  are  commonly 
ground  in  a wooden  mill  made  for 
that  purpofe. 


CONSERVA  foliarum  COCH- 
LEA hortenfis. 
Confer vc  of  the  leaves  of  garden 
feurvy-grafs . 

L.  E.  -f- 


This  is  the  only  form  that 
feurvy-grafs  in  fubflance  can  be 
kept  in,  withoht  the  total  lofs  of 
its  virtues.  rl  he  conferve  retains 
the  full  tafte  and  virtue  of  the  herb 
for  a very  confiderable  length  of 
time ; as  a year  or  two,  provided 
the  veffel  be  made  perfectly  clofe, 
and  fet  in  a cool  place.  It  may  be 
given  in  fcorbutic  habits,  three  or 
four  times  a-day,  or  oftener ; the* 
it  is  more  frequently  ufed  as  an  af- 
l 


fiftant  to  other  medicines  of  fimilar 
intention,  than  depended  on  by 
itfelf.  It  is  an  excellent  addition 
to  arum  root  in  rheumatic  cafes; 
and  in  this  form  even  the  frelh  root 
arum  may  be  taken  freely,  without 
any  complaint  of  the  exceflive  pun- 
gency which  of  itfelf  it  impreffes  on 
the  tongue.  An  ounce  of  frefli 
arum  root,  beaten  into  a pulp,  and 
four  ounces  or  lefs  of  conferve  of 
feurvy-grafs,  well  mixed  together, 
form  a compound,  in  which  the 
pungency  of  the  arum  is  hardly 
perceived  ; and  which  I have  given, 
with  good  effect,  to  the  quantity  of 
a nutmeg  twice  or  thrice  a-dav. 
To  further  fheath  the  acrimony  of 
the  arum,  it  may  be  beaten  with 
equal  its  weight  of  powdered  guin 
arabic,  before  the  admixture  of  the 
conferve. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  LUJU- 

LJE. 

Conferee  of  the  leaves  of  nnood-frrcl. 

L.  E.  + 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  grate- 
ful conferve  ; in  tafte  it  is  lightly 
acidulous,  with  a peculiar  flavour, 
which  fome  refemble  to  that  of 
green-tea.  It  is  taken  occafionally 
for  quenching  thirft,  and  cooling 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  in  hot  dif- 
tempers.  It  may  be  ufefully  joined 
to  the  foregoing  preparation,  whofe 
virtue  it  fomewhat  promotes,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  improves  the 
tafte. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  MEN' 
THjE  vulgaris. 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  fpeannint. 

L.  E. 

The  conferve  of  mint  retains  the 
tafte  and  viitues  of  the  herb.  It  is 
given  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  retchings  to  vomit ; and  not 
unfrequently  does  fervice  in  fome 

cafes 
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cafes  of  this  kind,  where  the  warmer 
and  more  aftive  preparations  of  mint 
would  be  lefs  proper. 

CONSERVA  foliorum  RUTjE. 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of  rue. 

Loud. 

This  conferve  is  given  from  a 
dram  to  half  an  ounce,  in  crudities 
of  the  primae  vias,  for  promoting 
digeftion,  and  in  hyfteric  diforders : 
it  gently  ftimulates  the  folids,  and 
excites  the  natural  fecretions.  Some 
have  had  a great  opinion  of  it,  ta- 
ken in  a morning,  as  a prefervative 
againft  the  effedls  of  contagious  air 
or  exhalation. 

CONSERVA  fummitatum  AB- 
SINTHII  maritimi. 

Conferve  of  the  tops  offea  wormwood. 

Lond. 

The  conferve  of  wormwood  has 
been  celebrated  in  dropfies : Mat- 
thiolus  relates,  that  feveral  perfons 
were  cured  by  it  of  that  diltemper 
without  the  afiiftance  of  any  other 
medicine.  Where  the  diforder  in  - 
deed  proceeds  from  a fimple  laxity 
or  flaccidity  of  the  folids,  the  con- 
tinued ufe  of  this  medicine  may  be 
of  fome  fervice;  as  it  appears  to  be 
a not  inelegant  mild  corroborant.  It 
is  diredled  to  be  given  in  thp  dofe 
of  half  an  ounce,  about  three  hours 
before  meals. 

CONSERVA  florum  LAVEN- 
DULJE 

Conferve  of  lavender  flowers. 

Lond. 

* t 

This  conferve  is  not  near  fo  fra- 
grant as  the  flowers  themfelves.  It 
is  neverthelefs  a fufficiently  agree- 
able one  ; and  is  fometimes  ufed  as 
a mild  cordial,  and  in  debilities  of 
the  nervous  fyftem. 


CONSERVA  florum  MALVAL. 

Conferve  of  the  flowers  of  mallows. 

Lond. 

Ttois  is  looked  upon  as  an  emol- 
lient, and  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as 
fuch  in  diforders  of  the  breafl  and 
urinary  paflages.  It  is  the  raoll 
unimportant  of  conferves : nor  do 
the  flowers  themfelves  appear  to 
have  much  virtue. 

CONSERVA  florum  ROSARUM 
rubrarum  immaturarum. 

Conferve  of  the  buds  of  red  rofes. 

L.  E. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  and  ufe- 
ful  conferve.  A dram  or  two  dif- 
folved  in  warm  milk,  are  frequently 
given  as  a light  reftringent,  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ltomach,  and  likewife  in 
coughs  and  phthifical  complaints. 
In  the  German  Ephemerides,  ex- 
amples are  related  of  very  danger- 
ous phthifes  cured  by  the  continued 
ufe  of  this  medicine : In  one  of 
thefe  cafes,  twenty  pounds  of  the 
conferve  were  taken  in  the  fpace  of 
a month  ; and  in  another,  upward* 
of  thirty.  Riverius  mentions  fe- 
veral other  inftances  of  this  kind. 

* There  is,  however,  much  room  for 
fallacy  in  fuch  obfervations  •,  as 
phthifis  has  not  at  all  times  been  ac- 
curately diftinguiflied  from  obfti- 
nate  catarrhs,  and  fome  other  af- 
fe&ions:  the  antifeptic  property  of 
the  fugar  may  have  a considerable 
fhare  in  the  effett.’ 

CONSERVA  florum  RORIS- 
MARINI. 

Conferve  of  rofemary  -flowers. 

L.  E.  + 

Rosemary  flowers  in  great  mea- 
fure  lofe  their  peculiar  fragrance  by 
beating ; and  hence  the  conferve 
has  very  little  of  their  flavour.  Some 
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are  therefore  accuflomed  to  make 
this  preparation  from  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  (which  retain  their  vir 
tues  under  the  peflle ) , or  at  leaft  to 
add  a portion  of  thefe  to  the  flow- 
ers. The  conferve  of  rofemary  is 
directed  in  weaknefs  of  the  nerves, 
and  as  a light  cordial. 

CONSERVA  flavedinis  CORTI- 
CUM  AU  R A NT  I O RUM 
Hifpaleniium. 

Conferve  of  the  yellow  rind  of  Seville 
orange 

L.  E. 

This  conferve  is  a very  elegant 
one,  containing  all  the  virtues  of 
the  peel  in  a form  fufficientlv  agree- 
able, both  with  regard  to  the  dofe 
and  the  conveniency  of  taking.  It 
is  a pleafant  warm  llomachic ; and 
in  this  intention  is  frequently  made 
ufe  of. 


CONSERVA  FRUCTUS  CY- 
NOSBATI. 

Conferve  of  hips. 

E.  E . -f- 

Hips  require  lefs  fugar  for  reducing 
them  into  a conferve  than  the 
fubilances  above  enumerated. 
Twelve  ounces  of  the  pulp  of  the 
ripe  fruit  arc  to  be  mixed  with 
only  twenty  ounces  of  fugar.  « In 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  fugar  is  dire&ed  in  the  fame 


proportion  as  in  the  other  con- 
ferves.' 

The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome 
efteem  as  a foft,  cooling  reftrin- 
gent ; three  or  four  drams  or  more 
are  given  at  a time,  in  bilious  fluxes, 
fharpnefs  of  urine,  and  hot  indif- 
pofitions  of  the  ftomach.  A good 
deal  of  care  is  requifite  on  the  part 
of  the  apothecary  in  making  this 
conferve  : the  pulp  is  apt  to  carry 
with  it  fome  of  the  prickly  fibres^ 
which  the  infide  of  the  fruit  is  lined 
with  ; if  thefe  are  retained  in  the 
conferve,  they  will  irritate  the  fto- 
mach, fo  as  to  occafion  vomiting. 

CONSERVA  PRUNORUM 
SILVESTRIUM. 

Cojiferve  of  floes. 

L.E. 

Let  the  floes  be  put  into  water, 
and  fet  over  the  fire  till  they  grow 
foft,  with  care  that  they  do  not 
burft.  Then  take  the  floes  out 
of  the  water,  prefs  out  their  pulp, 
and  mix  with  it  thrice  its  weight 
of  double-refined  fugar. 

This  preparation  is  a gentle  a- 
ftringent,  and  may  be  given  as  fuels 
in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drams. 
The  degree  of  its  aftringency  will 
vary  according  to  the  maturity  of 
the  floes,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  conferve  has  been  kept. 


SET.  II. 
Preserves. 


PReservfs  are  made,  by  fteep- 
ing  or  boiling  recent  fimples, 
firft  in  water,  and  then  in  fyrup 
or  folution  of  fugar.  The  fub- 
je&  is  afterwards  either  kept 
moift  in  the  fyrup  ; or  taken  out 
and  dried,  that  the  fugar  may 
candy  upon  it : this  kll  i*  the 
*noft  ufual  method. 

3 


In  this  procefs,  fome  of  the  va- 
luable parts  of  the  fubjeft  are  ex- 
tracted by  the  liquor,  arid  confe- 
quently  loft  to  the  preparation ; 
greater  regard  being  here  had  to 
palatablencfs  than  medicinal  effica- 
cy. And  indeed  moft  of  the  pre- 
parations of  this  kind  are  confider- 
ed  rather  as  fweetmeats  than  as  me- 
dicines j 
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dicines  ; as  the  bufinefs  of  the  con- 
fectioner rather  than  of  the  apothe- 
cary. It  would  be  needlefs  there- 
fore to  mention  the  dofes  of  the  fe- 
veral  articles,  or  give,  particular  re- 
marks on  the  manner  of  preparing 
them. 

RADIX  ERYNGIl CONDITA. 

' Candied  eringo  roots. 

Lond. 

Boil  them  in  water  till  the  rind 
will  eaftly  peel  off ; when  peeled, 
flit  them  through  the  middle, 
take  out  the  pith,  and  wafh  them 
three  or  four  times  in  cold  water. 
For  every  pound  of  the  roots,  fo 
prepared,  take  two  pounds  of 
double-refined  fugar,  which  is  to 
be  diiTolved  in  a proper  quantity 
of  water,  and  fet  over  the  fire. 
As  foon  as  the  liquor  begins  to 
boil  put  in  the  roots,  and  conti- 
nue the  boiling  till  they  ate  foft. 

After  this  manner  are  candied 
ANGELICA  CAULES. 

Angelica  /talks. 

CORTEX  AURANTIORUM 
CONDITUS. 

Candied  orange-peel. 

Land. 

Steep  the  frefh  peels  of  Seville  0- 
ranges  in  water,  which  is  to  be 
frequently  renewed,  until  they 
lofe  their  bitternefs.  Then  ha- 
ving diffolved  in  water  a fuitable 
quantity  of  double-refined  fugar, 
boil  the  peels,  in  this  liquor  till 
they  become  foft  and  tranfparent 

After  the  fame  manner  are  candied 
LIMONUM  CORTICES. 

Lemon-peels.  L. 

In  the  fame,  or  a fimilar  manner, 
may  likewife  be  candied 
RADICES  ANGELICA. 

Angelica  roots.  E.  4- 
RADICES  HELENIL 
Elecampane  roots.  £.  + 


All  forts  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
feeds,  may  alfo  be  preferved,  ei- 
ther by  keeping  them  in  fyrup, 
or  crufting  them  over  with  fugar  ; 
but  thefe  kinds  of  preparations 
fcarce  belong  to  the  art  of  Phar- 
macy. 

Nutmegs  and  ginger  arc  brought 
to  us  ready  candied  from  the 
Eaft  Indies.  E.  + 

MARS  SACCHARATUS. 

Candied Jleel. 

Edinb.  + 

Put  any  quantity  of  clean  filings  of 
iron  into  a brafs-kettle,  fufpended 
over  a very  gentle  fire.  Add  to 
them,  by  little  and  little,  twice 
their  weight  of  white  fugar,  boil- 
ed to  the  confidence  of  candy, 
with  which  powdered  ftarch  has 
been  previoufly  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  a dram  to  every  pound  ; 
agitating  the  kettle  continually, 
that  the  filings  may  be  crufted 
over  with  the  fugar,  and  taking 
great  care  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning into  lumps. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  prepa- 
ration of  fteel;  but  has  hitherto 
been  made  only  by  the  confection- 
ers. The  College  of  Edinburgh 
received  it  in  the  former  editions  ; 
but,  as  there  deferibed,  it  was  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  hinder  the  mat- 
ter from  concreting  into  lumps. 
They  have  now  difeovered  the  in- 
termedium which  prevents  that  in- 
convenience, and  which  the  confec- 
tioners have  kept  a fecret ; the  ad- 
dition of  a little  ftarch  to  the  fugar. 
The  preparation  may  be  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a dram,  in  thofe 
cafes  wherein  chalybeate  medicines 
are  proper.  See  page  142. 
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SECT.  III. 
Jellies.  - 


VEgetable  jellies  are  compo- 
fed  of  the  juices  of  fruits  and 
fugar,  boiled  to  a thick  confidence. 
Independently  of  the  admixture  of 
fugar,  the  boiling  appears  to  occa- 
fion  fome  alteration  in  the  quality 
of  the-juices  themfelves.  The  re- 
cent juices  of  the  fummer- fruits  are 
prone  to  fermentation  : after  they 
have  been  boiled,  they  are  lefs  dif- 
pofed  to  ferment,  and  at  the  fame 
time  they  are  much  lefs  liable  to 
produce,  in  the  human  body,  flatu- 
lencies, gripes,  or  fluxes ; though 
they  ftill  retain,  in  no  fmall  degree, 
their  original  antifeptic,  anti-inflam- 
matory, and  aperient  or  reftringent 
virtues. 

GELATINA,  feu  miva 
CYDONIORUM. 

Jelly  , or  marmalade  of  quinces. 
Edinb-  -J- 

Take  three  pints  of  depurated 
quince  juice,  and  a pound  of 
white  fugar.  Simmer  them  to- 
gether to  a proper  thicknefs. 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  re- 
ftringent medicine  : it  is  given  in 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  retchings 
to  vgmit,  diarrhoeas,  and  dyfente- 
ries,  proceeding  from  a hot  indif- 
pofition,  or  fliarp  bilious  humours. 
It  is  beft  taken  in  little  quantities, 
as  a tea  fpoonful  or  two  now  and 
then,  either  by  itfelf  or  diluted  with 
any  fuitable  liquors. 


GELATINA  BERBERORUM. 

Jelly  of  barberries. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Take  a pound  of  barberries,  picked 
clean  from  the  ftalks,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  white  fugar. 
Boil  them  with  a gentle  heat  to 
a due  confiftence  ; then  pafs  the 
jelly  through  a flannel  cloth. 

GELATINA  RIBESIORUM. 

Jelly  of  currants. 

Edinb.  4- 

Is  prepared  after  the  fame  manner. 

Here  the  trouble  ofexpreffion  is 
faved,  thefe  foft  fruits  freely  giving 
out  their  juice,  which  incorporates 
with  the  lugar  in  the  procefs.  Both 
thefe  preparations  are  gratefully 
fub-acid  and  cooling ; and  in  this 
intention  are  occafionally  made  ufe 
of  for  moiftening  the  mouth  and 
fauces  in  febrile  or  inflammatory 
diftempers.  Diflolved  in  water  they 
afford  an  ufeful  diluent  drink.  By 
the  fame  qualities,  they  prove  fer- 
viceable  likewife  in  chronical  difor- 
ders  proceeding  from  obftru&ions 
• of  the  vifeera,  or  accompanied  with 
immoderate  heat  : in  bilious  fluxes 
and  putrid  feurvies,  their  liberal  and 
continued  ufe  has  fometimes  had 
good  effe&s.  Boerhaavc  greatly 
commends  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions in  the  fcorbutic  diforders  to 
which  feafaring  people  are  particu- 
larly fubjeft. 


* 
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SEC 

Syr 

SYrups  are  faturated  folutions 
of  fugar,  made  in  water,  or  wa- 
tery or  vinous  infufions,  or  in  juices. 
They  were  formerly  coufidered  as 
medicines  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  they  are  thought  to  be 
at  prefent  Syrups  and  diftilled 
waters  were  for  fome  ages  made  ufe 
of  as  the  great  alteratives ; info- 
much  that  the  evacuation  of  any 
peccant  humour  was  never  attempt- 
ed, till  by  a due  courfe  of  thcfe  it 
had  firft  been  regularly  prepared  for 
expuliion.  Hence  arofe  the  exu- 
berant collection  of  both,  which  we 
meet  with  in  pharmacopoeias,  and 
like  errors  have  prevailed  in  each. 
As  multitudes  of  diftilled  waters 
have  been  compounded  from  mate- 
terials  unfit  to  give  any  virtue  over 


T.  IV. 

UPS. 

the  helm  ; fo  numbers  of  fyrups 
have  been  prepared  from  ingredi- 
ents, which  in  this  form  cannot  be 
taken  in  fuificient  dofes  to  exert 
their  virtues;  for  two  thirds  of  a 
fyrup  confift  of  fugar,  and  greateft 
part  of  the  remaining  third  is  an  a- 
queous  fluid. 

Syrups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  re- 
garded as  convenient  vehicles  for 
medicines  of  greater  efficacy  ; and 
made  ule  of  for  fweetening  draughts 
and  juleps,  for  reducing  the  lighter 
powders  intobolufes,  pills,  or  elec- 
taries,  and  other  like  piirpoles. 
Some  likewife  may  not  improperly 
be  conlidered  as  medicines  them- 
felvcs ; as  thofe  of  faffron,  buck- 
thorn berries,  * and  iome  others.* 


General  Rules  for  preparing  Struts. 


I. 

All  the  rules  laid  down  for  making 
decodtions  are  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  deco&ions  for  fy- 
rups. Vegetables,  both  for  de- 
codtions and  infufions,  ought  to 
be  dry,  unlefs  they  are  exprelsly 
ordered  otherwife.  E.  + 

II. 

In  both  the  London  ‘ and  Edin- 
burgh’ Pharmacopoeia,  only  the 
pureft  or  double-refined  fugar  is 
allowed. 

In  the  fyrups  prepared  by  boil- 
ing, it  has  been  cuftomaty  to  per- 
form the  clarification  with  whites 
of  eggs  afeer  the  fugar  had  been 
diflblved  into  the  decoction  of  the 
vegetable.  This  method  is  appa- 
rently injurious  to  the  preparation  ; 
fince  not  only  the  impurities  of  the 


fugar  are  thus  dif  barged ; butacoit- 
fiderable  part  likewife  of  the  medi- 
cinal matter,  which  the  water  had 
before  taken  up  from  the  ingredi- 
ents, is  feparated  along  with  them. 
Nor  indeed  is  the  clarification  and 
defpumation  of  the  fugar,  by  itfclf, 
very  advifeable  ; for  its  purification 
by  this  procefs  is  not  fo  perfedt 
as  might  be  expedited  : after  it  has 
undergone  this  proccts.  the  refiners 
ft  ill  feparate  fiom  it  a quantity  of 
oily  matter,  which  is  difagreeable 
to  weak  ftomachs  See  page  220. 
It  appears  therefore  molt  eligible  to 
employ  fine  fugar  for  all  the  fyrups; 
even  the  purgative  ones  (which  have 
been  ufually  made  with  coarfe  fugar, 
as  fomewhat  coinciding  with  their 
intention)  not  excepted;  for,  as 
purgative  medicines  are  in  general 
Z un 
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ungrateful  to  the  ftomach,  it  is  cer 
tainly  improper  to  employ  an  ad- 
dition which  iucreafes  their  offen- 
fivcncfs. 

III. 

Where  the  weight  of  the  fugar  is 
rtot  expreffed,  twenty-nine  oun- 
ces thereof  are  to  be  taken  to 
every  pint  of  liquor.  The  fugar 
is  to  be  reduced  into  powder,  and 
diffolved  in  the  liquor  by  the  heat 
of  a water-bath,  unlcls  ordered 
otherwife.  L. 

Although  in  the  formula  of  feveral 
of  the  fyrups,  a double  weight  of 
fugar  to  that  of  the  liquor  is  di- 
rected, yet  lef9  will  generally  be 
fufficient.  Fir it  therefore  diffolve 
in  the  liquor  an  equal  weight  of 
fugar,  then  gradually  add  fome 
more  in  powder,  till  a little  re- 
mains undiffolved  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  to  be  afterwards  incor- 
porated by  fetting  the  fyrup  in 
a water-bath.  E.  - {-  . 

The  quantity  of  fugar  ftiould  be 
fo  much,  as  the  liquor  is  capable  of 
keeping  difTolved  in  the  cold  : if 
there  is  more,  a part  of  it  will  fe- 
parate,  and  concrete  into  cryftals, 
or  candy;  if  lefs,  the  fyrup  will  be 
fubjedt  to  ferment,  cfpccially  in 
warm  weather,  and  chapge  into  a 
vinous,  or  four  liquor,  if  in  cryftal- 
lifing,  only  the  fnperfluous  fugar  fe- 
parated,  it  would  .be  of  no  incon- 
venience ; but  when  part  of  the  fu- 
gar has  candled,  the  refraining  fyrup 
is  found  to  have  an  under  propor- 
tion, and  is  as  fubjedt  to  fermenta- 
tion as  if  it  had  wanted  fugar  at 
fir  11. 

IV. 

Copper-vefiels,  unlefs  they  are.  well 
tinned,  fliould  not  be  employed 
in  the  making  of  acid  fyrups,  or 
fuch  as  are  compofed  of  the  juices 
of  fruits.  E.  -f- 

The  eonfedtioners,  who  are  the 
molt  dexterous  people  atthefe  kinds 
of  preparations,  to  avoid  the  ex- 


pence of  frequently  new-tinning 
their  vefTels,  rarely  make  ufe  of  any 
other  than  copper  ones  untinned,  in 
the  preparation  even  of  the  moll  a- 
cid  fyrups,  as  of  oranges  and  le- 
mbns.  Neverthelefs,  by  taking  due 
care,  that  their  coppers  be  well 
fcouredand  perfedtly  clean, and  that 
the  fyrup  remain  no  longer  in  their* 
than  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  they  a- 
void  giving  it  any  ill  tafte  or  quali- 
ty from  the  metal.  This  pradtice, 
however,  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
commended to  the  apothecary. 

V. 

The  fyrnp,  when  made,  is  to  be  fet 
by  till  next  day  ; if  any  faccha- 
rine  cruft  appears  upon  the  fur- 
face,  take  it  off.  Z. 

SYRUPUSex  ALLIO. 

Syrup  of  garlic. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Garlic,  fliccd,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Macerate  them  in  a clofe  veffel  for 
twelve  hours  ; then  ft  rain  off  the 
liquor,  and  ciffolvc  in  it  a pro- 
per quantity  of  fugar,  fo  as  to 
make  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  cccafionally  made 
life  of  for  promoting  expectoration 
in  humoral  afthmas  and  oppreflions 
of  the  bread  ; in  thefe  cafes,  it 
proves  a medicine  of  confideiable 
efficacy,  though  a very  unpleafant 
one  : it  taftes  and  fmells  ftrongly 
of  the  garlick.  The  College  have 
received  it  as  an  alternative  to  the 
oxymel  ex  allio,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe 
with  whom  honey  difagrees. 


SYRUPUS  ex  ALTHAEA. 

Syrup  of  marfmallcrjjs. 
Lend. 

Take  of 


Marfinnallow  roots,  frefli,  one 
pound  ; 


Double- 
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Double  - refined  fugar,  four 
pounds  ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots,  to 
one  half:  when  grown  thoroughly 
cold,  pour  off  and  prcfs  out  the 
decodtion,  and  fet  it  by  for  a 
night  to  fettle  : next  morning 

pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and 
adding  to  it  the  fugar,  boil  the 
whole  to  the  weight  of  fix 
pounds. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Marfhmallow  roots,  fomewhat 
dried,  nine  ounces  ; 

Water,  ten  pounds; 

Pureft  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to 
the  confumption  of  one  half,  and 
ftrain  the  liquor,  ftrongly  ex- 
preffing  it.  Suffer  the  ltrained 
liquor  to  reft  till  the  feces  have 
fubfided  5 and  when  it  is  free  of 
the  dregs,  add  the  fugar  ; then 
boil  fo  as  to  make  a fyrup.’ 

The  fyrup  of  marfhmallows  feems 
to  have  been  a fort  of  favourite  a- 
mong  difpenfatory  writers,  who  have 
taken  great  pains  to  alter  and  amend 
it,  but  have  been  wonderfully  tender 
in  retrenching  any  of  its  articles. 
In  the  laft  prefcription,  it  is  lopt  of 
its  fuperfluities,  without  any  injury 
to  its  virtues.  It  is  ufed  chiefly  in 
nephritic  cafes,  for  fweetening  emol- 
lient deco&ions,  and  the  like  : of  it- 
felf  it  can  do  little  fervice,  notwith- 
ilanding  the  high  opinion  which 
fome  have  entertained  of  it ; for 
what  can  be  expected  from  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup;  when 
the  decoftion,  from  which  two  or 
three  pounds. are  made,  may  be  ta- 
Jten  at  a draught  or  two  ? * It  is 
fometimes  ufeful  in  tickling  coughs, 
by  invifeating  irritating  matter  di- 
Itilling  in  the  fauces  : in  this  way  it 
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may  fupply  the  place  of  the  pedto  • 
ral  fyrup.’ 

SYRUPUS  e CORTICIBUS 
AURANTIO  RUM. 

Syrup  of  orange-  peel. 

Land. 

Take  of  the 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  oranee- 
peel,  frcGi,  eight  ounces  ; 
Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  a night  in  a 
clofe  veffel  ; next  morning  ftrain 
out  the  liquor,  and  diffolve  in  it 
the  proper  quantity  of  fugar  for 
making  it  into  a fyrup. 

Edinb. 

‘ Take  of  the 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange-peel, 
frefti,  fix  ounces  ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds. 
Infufe  them  for  a night  in  a clofe 
veffel ; then  ftrain  the  liquor  ; let 
it  ftand  to  fettle;  and  having 
poured  it  off  clear  from  the  fedi- 
ment,  diffolve  therein  four  pounds 
and  a quarter  of  white  fugar,  fo 
as  to  make  it  into  a fyrup  with, 
a gentle  heat.’ 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  par- 
ticularly neceffarv  that  the  fugar 
be  previoufly  powdered,  and  diffol- 
Ved  in  the  infufion  with  as  gentle  a 
heat  as  poffiblc,  to  prevent  the  ex- 
halation of  the  volatile  parts  of  the 
peel.  With  thefe  cautions,  the  fy- 
rup proves  a very  elegant  and  agree- 
able one,  poffeffing  great  fhare  of 
the  fine  flavour  of  the  orange-peel. 

SYRUPUS  BALSAMICUS. 

Balfamic  fyrup. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  eight  ounces  | 
Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  for  two  or  three  hours  in 
a circulatory  veffel,  or  at  leait  in 
Z 2 a 
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a long-necked  matrafs,  having  its 
mouth  lightly  covered.  When 
grown  cold,  drain  out  the  liquor, 
and  mix  therewith  a proper  quan 
tity  of  fugar  to  make  it  into  a 
fyrup. 

The  coftion  may  be  convenient- 
ly performed  in  a retort,  with  a re- 
ceiver adapted  to  ir,  the  liquor 
which  comes  over  being  occasionally 
poured  back  ; or  the  water  may  be 
entirely  drawn  off,  and  the  fugar 
diilolved  in  the  diitilltd  liquor. 

Edtubi 

Take  of  the 

Syrup  of  fugar,  juft  made,  and 
warm  from  the  fire,  two  pounds; 
Tinftm  e of  balfatn  of  Tolu,  one 
ounce: 

When  the  fyrup  has  grown  almoft 
cold,  dir  into  it  the  tindVure,  by 
little  at  a time,  agitating  them 
well  together,  till  perfectly  uni- 
ted. 

This  method  of  making  the  bnl- 
farni.-  fyrup  was  dropt  in  one  of  the 
preceding  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  on  a complaint  that 
the  fpirit  lpoiled  the  taite  of  the  fy- 
rup; which  it  did  iu  a great  degree 
when  the  tincture  was  drawn  with 
malt  fpirits,  the  nanfeous  oil  which 
all  the  common  malt  fpin’ts  are 
accompanied  with  * communicating 
that  quality;  and  this  was  particular- 
ly the  cafe  when  the-fpiriunms  part 
was  evaporated  from  the-  fyrup,  as 
wa3  directed  in  the  former  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.* 
Particular  care  therefore  fhould  be 
taken,  that  the  fpirit,  employed  for 
making  the  tincture,  be  perfectly 
clean,  and  well  rectified  from  all  ill 
flavour. 

The  intention  of  the  contrivers 
of  the  two  foregoing  precedes  fee  ms 
to  have  been  fomewhat  different. 
In  the  fird,  the  more  fuhtile  and 
fragjant  parts  of  the  balfatn  are  ex- 


tracted from  the  groffer  refinous 
matter,  and  alone  retained  in  the 
fyrup:  the  other  fyrup  contains 
the  whole  fubftance  of  the  balfanv 
in  larger  quantity.  They  are  both 
moderately  impregnated  with  the 
agreeable  flavour  of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacopoeias,  an  ele- 
gant fyrup  of  this  kind  is  prepared 
fiom  a t in&ure  of  balfam  of  Peru, 
with  rofe-watcr.and  a proper  quan- 
tity of  fugar. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  RUBRORUM. 

Syrup  of  clove-gillyflowers. 

I, olid. 

Take  o? 

Clove-gillyflowers,  fiefh  gathered' 
and  freed  from  the  heels,  three 
pounds ; 

BoilingT water,  five  pints. 

Macerate  them  fora  night  in  a glafs- 
or  glazed-earthen  veffel ; then 
drain  off  the  liquor,  and  difiblvo 
therein  its  due  proportion  of  fu- 
gar to  make  it  into  a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHYLLO-u 
RUM.  • 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Clove  gillyflowers,  frefh  gather- 
ed and  freed  from  the  heels,, 
one  pound  ; 

Pur  eft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a 
quarter 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  flowers  in  the  water 
for  a night  ; then  to  the  drained, 
liquor  add  the  fugar  previoufly 
beat,  and  diffolvc  it  by  a gentle 
heat  to  make  the  whole  into  a 
fyrup.’ 

This  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour, and  a fine  red  colour  ; ar.d  for 
thefo  it  is  chiefly  valued.  . Some 
have  fubflituted  to  it  one  eafily  pa- 
rable at  feafons  when  the  flowers 
arc  not  to  be  procured:  an  ounce 
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of  clove  fpice  is  infufed  for  fome 
days  iit  twelve  ounces  of  white  wine, 
the  liquor  drained,  and,  with  the 
addition  of  twenty  ounces  of  fugar, 
boiled  to  a proper  confidence  : a 
little  cochineal  renders  the  colour 
of  this  fyrup  exadlly  iiniilar  to  that 
prepared  from  the  clove-gillyflower ; 
and  its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  not  fo  pleafant.  The  alwife 
may  be  readily  dete&ed  by  adding 
to  a little  of  the  fyrup  fome  alka- 
line fait  or  ley  ; which  will  change 
the  genuine  fyrup  to  a green  colour; 
but  in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make 
no  fuch  alteration,  only  varying  the 
.{hade  of  the  red. 

SYRUPUS  CRQCl. 

Sjrup  of  Japan. 

I And. 

Take  of 

Saffron  wine,  one  pint  ; 

Double- refined  fugar,  twenty-five 
ounces. 

Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  wine,  fo  as 
to  make  a fyrup  thereof. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for 
making  a fyrup,  as  in  this  form  a 
■fufficient  dofe  of  it  is  contained  in  a 
reafonable  compafs.  This  fyrup  is 
at  prefent  more  frequently  preferi- 
bed  than  the  wine  from  which  it  is 
made : it  is  a pleafant  cordial,  and 
.gives  a fine  colour  to  juleps. 

SYRUPUS  CYDONIORUM. 

Syrup  of  quinces. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Quince  juice,  depurated,  three 
pints; 

Cinnamon,  one  dram ; 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  half  a dram; 

Red  Port  wine,  one  pint; 

-Double  - refined  fugar,  nine 
pounds. 

Pigefl  the  juice  with  the  fpices,  in 
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the  heat  of  afhes,  for  fix  hours; 
then  adding  the  wine,  pal's  the 
liquor  through  a drainer;  and  af- 
terwards diffolve  in  it  the  fugar, 
fo  as  to  make  a fyrup. 

If  the  quinces  are  kept  for  fome 
time,  in  an  airy  place,  before  tha 
juice  is  preffed  out,  the  fyrup  proves 
rather  more  elegant,  and  richer  of 
the  fruit,  than  when  they  are  taken 
frelh  from  the  tree.  In  either  cafe, 
the  .preparation  is  a very  agreeable, 
mild,  cordial  redringent-;  and  in 
fome  kinds  of  loofendfies  and  di (or- 
ders of  the  ftomach,  may  be  either 
taken  by  itieif,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
fpoonful  or  two  at  a time,  or  em- 
ployed for  reconciling  to  the  palate 
and  flomach  medicines  of  the  more 
ungrateful  kind. 

SYRUPUS  KPRMESINUS. 

Syrup  of  kermes. 

Edinb  -j- 

This  fyrup  is  brought  to  us  ready 
made,  from  the  fouthern  parts  of 
■France. 

The  fyrup -of  kermes  is  of  an  a- 
grecable  tade,  and  a fine  red  colour, 
it  is  accounted  cordial  and  corro- 
borant, and  fuppofed  to  -be  particu- 
larly ftrviceable  in  weakneffes  and 
other  diiorders  of  .pregnant  women. 

SYRUPUS  e SUCCO 
LIMONUM. 

Syrup  of  lemon-juice. 

Loud.  Edinb. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  differed  to  {land 
till  the  feces  have  ftibfided,  and 
afterwards  drained,  two  pints; 
(‘  two  pounds  and  a half, 
Ed  in.)’ 

Double  - refined  fugar,  fifty 
ounces. 

Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo  as 
to  make  a fyrup  thereof. 

Z 3 Aft** 
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After  the  fame  manner  are  prepared 

SY11UPUS  e SUCCO 
MORORUM. 

Syrup  of  mulberries  [£.] 

SYRUPUSe  SUCCO  FRUCTUS 
RUBI  I DAEI. 

Syrup  of  rafpberries  [Z,.] 

All  thefe  are  very  pleafant, 
cooling  fyrups;  and  in  this  inten- 
tion are  occafionally  made  ufe  of  in 
draughts  and  juleps,  for  quenching 
third,  abating  heat,  &c.  in  bilious 
or  inflammatory  didempers.  They 
arc  fometimes  likewife  employed  in 
gargarifms  for  inflammations  of  the 
mouth  and  tonfils. 

SYRUPUS  e MECONIO,  five 
DIACODION. 

Syrup  of  meconium , or  diacodium. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  dried  and 
cleared  from  the  feeds,  three 
pounds  and  a half; 

Water,  fix  gallons. 

Cut  the  heads  and  boil  them  in  the 
water,  Itirring  them  now  and  then 
to  prevent  their  burning,  till  only 
about  one-third  of  the  liquor  re- 
mains, which  will  be  almoft  en- 
tirely foaked  up  by  the  poppies. 
Then  remove  the  vefftl  from  the 
fire,  ftrongly  prefs  out  the  decoc- 
tion, and  boil  it  down  to  about 
four  pints:  drain  it  whild  hot, 
fird  through  a fieve,  and  after- 
wards through  a fine  woolleu 
cloth  ; and  fet  it  by  for  a night, 
that  the  feces  may  fubfide.  Next 
morning,  pour  the  liquor  off  clear, 
and  boil  it  with  fix  pounds  of 
double-refined  fugar,  until  the 
weight  of  the  whole  is  nine 
pounds,  or  a little  more,  that  it 
inay  become  a fyrup  of  a proper 
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SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS 
ALB  I,  feu  de  MECONIO, 
vulgo  DIACODION. 

Syrup  of  white  poppies , or  of  meco- 
nium,  commonly  called  diacodium. 
Edinb. 

* Take  of 

White  poppy  heads,  dried,  and 
freed  from  the  feeds,  two 
pounds ; 

Boiling  water,  thirty  pounds; 
Pured  fugar,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  bruifed  heads  in  the 
water  for  a night ; next  boil  till 
only  one-third  part  of  the  liquor 
remains;  then  drain  it,  exprefling 
it  Arongly.  Boil  the  drained  li- 
quor to  the  confumption  of  one 
half,  and  drain  again;  ladly,  add 
the  fugar,  and  boil  to  a fyrup. 

It  may  alfo  be  made  by  diflblving  iq 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  Ample 
fyrup,  one  dram  of  the  extract  of 
white  poppies.’ 

This  fyrup,  impregnated  with 
the  opiate  matter  of  the  poppy  heads, 
is  given  to  children  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  drams;  to  adults,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  upwards, 
for  eafing  pain,  procuring  red,  and 
aufwtring  the  other  intentions  of 
mild  opiates.  Particular  care  is  re- 
quifite,  in  its  preparation,  that  it 
may  be  always  made,  as  nearly  as 
poflible,  of  the  fame  drength;  and 
accordingly  the  colleges  have  been' 
very  minute  in  their  defeription  of 
the  procefs. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS 
ERRAT1CI. 

Syrup  of  wild  poppies . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Wild  poppy  flowers,  frelh,  four 
pounds ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pints  and  a 
half. 

Poqr  the  water  on  the  poppies,  fet 

them 
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them  over  the  fire,  and  frequently 
flir  them,  until  the  flowers  are 
thoroughly  moiftened:  as  foon  as 
they  have  funk  under  the  water, 
let  the  whole  be  fet  by  to  fleep 
for  a night ; next  day  pour  off, 
and  prefs  out  the  liquor,  and  fet 
it  by  for  a night  longer  to  fettle: 
afterwards  add  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  double-refined  fugar  to 
make  it  into  a fyrup. 

The  defign  of  fetting  the  flowers 
jover  the  fire  is  (as  Dr  Pemberton 
obferves),  that  they  may  be  a little 
fcalded,  fo  as  to  fhrink  enough  to 
be  all  immerged  in  the  water;  with- 
out this  artifice,  they  can  fcarce  be 
all  got  in : but  they  are  no  longer 
to  be  continued  over  the  fire,  than 
■till  this  effect  is  produced,  left  the 
liquor  become  too  thick,  and  the  fy- 
rup rendered  ropy. 

This  fyrup  ha6  been  recommend- 
ed in  difordeTS  of  the  brealt,  coughs, 
fpitting  of  blood,  pleurifies,  and  o- 
ther  difeafes,  both  as  an  emollient 
and  as  an  opiate.  It  is  one  of  the 
lighted:  of  the  opiate  medicines ; and 
in  this  refpett  fo  weak,  that  fome 
have  doubted  of  its  having  any  ano- 
dyne quality.  ‘ We  indeed  prefume, 
that  it  might  be  very  farelv  fuper- 
fcded  altogether/ 

SYRUPUS  PECTORALIS. 

Peel  oral  fyrup. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Englifh  maidenhair,  driecl,  five 
ounces; 

Liquorice,  four  ounces; 

Boiling  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  them  for  fomc  hours ; then 
flrain  out  the  liquor,  and,  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  double-refined 
lugar,  make  it  into  a fyrup. 

The  title  of  this  compofition  ex- 
prefles  its  medical  intention  : it  is 
fuppofed  to  foften  acrimonious  hu- 
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incurs,  allay  tickling  coughs,  and 
promote  the  expeftoration  of  tough 
phlegm.  The  true  maidenhair  is 
the  only  fort  that  has  been  ufually 
direfted  in  thefe  kind  of  compofi- 
tions:  the  ufe  of  the  Englifli  is  here 
very  judicioufly  allowed;  not  only 
as  being  more  eafily  procurable,  and 
having  been  fubftituted  to  the  other 
in  the  fliops,  but  likewife  as  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  any  medicinal 
difference  betwixt  them.  Fuller  finds 
great  fault  with  both  thefe  ingredi- 
ents, on  a fuppofition  that  all  their 
virtues  fly  aw'ay  in  drying;  but  in 
this  he  was  certainly  miftaken:  for 
the  virtues  of  both  thefe  maiden- 
hairs confilt  in  a mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance,  which  fuffers  no  injury  bv 
being  dried.  There  is  one  fpecies 
indeed,  the  Canada  maidenhair, 
which  has  a coufiderable  ihare  of  a 
pleafant  fmell  and  flavour  joined  to 
its  mucilage;  but  this  is  as  yet  little 
known  in  the  ihops,  though  not  un- 
common in  fome  of  our  gardens. 

* This  preparation  may  he  fuperfe- 
ded  by  the  Syrupus  ex  Althaad 

SYRUPUS  e FLORIBUS 
PARALYSIS. 

Syrup  of  co’wfips. 

Lend. 

This  is  made  from  co.wflip  flowers 
after  the  fame  manner  as  the  fy- 
rup of  clove-gillyflowers.  • 

It  has  been  fuppofed  ferviceable 
in  nervous  djforders:  its  agreeable 
flavour  recommends  it  to  the  pa- 
tient, though  at  prefent  there  are 
few  who  fuppofe  it  to  poflefs  any 
lingular  virtues. 

SYRUPUS  ROSA RUM 
SOLUT1VUS. 

Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes. 

Lond. 

Take  the  liquor  that  remains  after 
the  diflillation  of  fix  pounds  of 
damafk  rofes; 

Z4 
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Of  double  - refined  fugar,  five 
pounds. 

Having  prefied  out  tlie  liquor  from 
the  rofes,  boil  it  down  to  three 
pints,  and  fet  it  by  for  a night  to 
fettle:  next  morning,  pour  it  off 
clear  from  the  fediment ; and  add- 
ing the  fugar,  boil  the  mixture  to 
the  weight  of  feven  pounds  and  a 
half. 

SYRUPUS  ROSA RUM 
PALLIDA  RUM. 

Syrup  of  pale  rofes. 

Edinb. 

6 Take  of 

Pale  rofes,  frelh  gathered,  one 
pound ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds; 
White  fugar,  three  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  3 
night ; then  to  the  liquor  ftiained, 
and  freed  from  the  dregs,  add  the 
fugar,  boil  them  into  a fyrup. 
This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  rofe  water,  de- 
purated from  its  feces.’ 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  rofes  (provided  the  Hill 
has  been  perfectly  clean),  is  as  pro- 
per for  making  this  fyrup  as  a fieih 
infufion  ; for  the  diftillation  only 
colledls  thofe  volatile  parts  which 
are  dilfipated  in  the  air  whilft  the 
infufion  is  boiling  to  its  confiftence. 
This  fyrup  is  an  agreeable  and  mild 
purgative  for  children,  in  the  dofe 
of  half  a fpoonful,  or  a fpoonful.  It 
likewife  proves  gently  laxative  to 
adults;  and  in  this  intention  may  be 
of  fervice  in  coftivc  habits.  Its 
principal  ufe  is  in  fojutiye  glyfters. 

SYRUPIS  de  ROSIS  SICCIS. 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes. 

Edinl . 

* Take  of 

Red  rofes  dried,  feven  ounces ; 


White  fugar,  fix  pounds; 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night,  then  boil  them  a little, 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding 
to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  to  the 
confiftence  of  a fyrup.’ 

This  fyrup  is  fuppofed  to  be" 
mildly  aftringent:  but  is  principally 
valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour. 
The  London  College  have  omitted 
it,  having  retained  others  at  leall 
equal  to  it  in  that  refpeft. 

SYRUPUS  SCILLITICUS.  I 

Syrup  of  f quills. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  a pint  and  a 
half ; 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  one  ounce ; 

Double  - refined  fugar,  three 
pounds  and  a half. 

Steep  the  fpices  in  the  vinegar  for 
three  days;  then  ftrain  out  the  li- 
quor, and  add  the  fugar,  fo  as  to 
make  a fyrup  thereof. 

Edinl. 

‘ Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pounds; 
White  fugar,  three  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Make  them  into  a fyrup  with  a gentle 
heat.’ 

The  fpices,  in  the  firft  of  thefe 
compofitions,  fomewhat  alleviate  the 
offenfivenefs  of  the  fquills,  though 
not  fo  much  as  to  prevent  the  me- 
dicine from  being  difagreeable.  l£ 
is  ufed  chiefly,  in  dofes  of  a fpoon- 
ful or  two,  for  promoting  expefto- 
ration,  which  it  does  very  power- 
fully. 

• . 
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SYRUPUS  de  SENNA  et 
RHEO. 

Syrup  of  fenna  and  rhubarb. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Senna,  two  ounces; 

Rhubarb,  diced,  one  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  bruii'ed,  two  drains; 

White  fugar,  three  pounds  and  a 
half; 

Currant-raifins,  two  ounces; 

Water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  currants  to 
the  confumption  of  one-fourth  ; 
and  in  the  hot  deco&ion  infufe 
for  a night  the  fenna,  rhubarb,  able, 
and  ginger.  The  liquor  being 
then  (trained  out,  fuffered  to  fettle, 
and  poured  off  clear  from  the  fe- 
diment,  boil  it  with  the  fugar, 
over  a gentle  fire,  to  the  confid- 
ence of  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  defigned  chiefly  as 
a purgative  for  children;  but  is  not 
a very  agreeable  one,  nor  among  us 
often  made  ufe  of.  The  former  Eon- 
don  Pharmacopoeia  had  a medicine 
of  this  kind,  with  fome  fuperfluous 
articles,  which  the  committee,  in 
their  revifal  of  it,  retrenched:  they 
likewife  omitted  the  fenna,  as  being 
at  bed  unnecefiary,  and  retained 
only  rhubarb  for  the  purgative  in- 
gredient: the  compofition  was,  ne- 
verthelefs,  at  length  entirely  expun- 
ged, and  very  judly  ; for,  as  they 
obftrve,  rhubarb  is  eafily  given  to 
young  children  in  powder  or  infu- 
don,  and  the  tade  of  it  Cannot  be 
rendered  agreeable  to  them  by  any 
fweetening. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX. 

The  fimple  fyrup. 

Lond. 

Piflolve  in  water  fo  much  double- 
refined  fugar  as  will  make  it  into 
a fyrup. 


l 

SYRUPUS  STMPLEX,  five 
COMMUNIS. 

Simple  or  common  fyrup. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Pured  fugar,  fifteen  parts; 

Water,  eight  parts. 

Let  the  fugar  be  diffolved  by  a gentle 
heat.’ 

These  preparations  are  plain  li- 
quid fweets,  void  of  flavour  or  colour. 
They  are  convenient  for  lundry  pur- 
pofes  where  thefe  qualities  are  not 
wanted,  or  would  be  exception- 

SYRUPUS  e SPINA 
CERVINA. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn. 

Lond. 

Take  of  the 

Juice  of  ripe  and  frefli  buckthorfa 
berries,  one  gallon ; 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger, 

Nutmegs,  each  one  ounce; 
JJouble-rcfined  fugar,  feven 
pounds. 

Set  the  juice  by  for  fome  days,  to 
fettle  ; then  pafs  it  through  a 
drainer,  and  in  fome  part  there- 
of macerate  the  fpices.  Boil  the 
red  of  the  juice,  adding  towards 
the  end  that  part  in  which  the 
fpices  were  macerated,  fird  palfed 
through  a drainer:  this  part  of 
the  procefs  mud  be  fo  managed, 
that  the  whole  liquor  may  be  re- 
duced to  four  pints.  Ladly,  put 
in  the  fugar,  and  make  the  mix- 
ture into  a fyrup. 

Edinb. 

1 Take  of  the 

Juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  berries, 
depurated,  feven  pounds  and  .1 


half; 

White  fugar,  three  pounds  and  a 
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Boll  them  to  the  confidence  of  a fy- 
rup.’ 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  dofes 
of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls,  operate 
as  brifk  cathartics.  The  principal 
inconveniences  attending  them  are, 
their  being  very  unpleafant,  and 
their  occasioning  a third  and  dry- 
nefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
fometimes  violent  gripes:  both  thefe 
may  be  prevented,  by  drinking  libe- 
rally of  water-gruel,  or  other  warm 
liquids,  during  the  operation.  The 
ungratefulnefs  of  the  buckthorn  is 
endeavoured  to  be  remedied  in  the 
firft  of  the  above  prescriptions,  by 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  which 
however  are  Scarcely  Sufficient  for 
that  purpofe.  The  Second  alfo  had 
formerly  an  aromatic  material  for 
the  fame  intention,  a dram  of  the 
rffential  oil  of  cloves ; which  being 
found  ineffectual,  is  now  rejeaed. 

SYRUPUS  VIOLARUM. 

Syrup  of  violets . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Violets,  frefh  and  well  coloured, 
two  pounds; 

Boiling  water,  five  pints. 

Macerate  them  for  a whole  day  in  a 
glafs,  or  at  lead,  a glazed  earthen 
veffel ; then  pour  out  the  liquor, 
and  pafs  it  through  a thin  linen 
cloth,  carefully  avoiding  even  the 
lighted:  preffure;  afterwards  add- 
ing the  due  proportion  of  Sugar, 
make  it  into  a fyrup. 

Edinb. 

4 Take  of 

Freffi  violets,  one  pound; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds ; 

Pureft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a glafs,  or 
at  lead  a glazed  earthen  veffel, 


clofe  covered;,  then  ftrain  with- 
out expreffion,  and  to  the  drained 
liquor  add  the  fugar,  beat,  and 
make  into  a fyrup.’ 

This  fyrup  is  of  a very  agreeable 
flavour;  and  iu  the  quantity  of  a 
Spoonful  or  two,  proves  to  children 
gently  laxative.  It  is  apt  to  lofe, 
in  keeping,  the  elegant  blue  colour, 
for  which  it  is  chiefly  valued  ; and 
hence  fome  have  been  induced  to 
counterfeit  it  with  materials  whofe 
colour  is  more  permanent.  This 
abufe  may  be  readily  difeovered,  by 
adding  to  a little  of  the  fufpefted 
fyrup  any  acid  or  alkaline  liquor. 
If  the  fyrup  is  genuine,  the  acid  will 
change  its  blue  colour  to  a red,  and 
the  alkali  will  change  it  to  a green ; 
but  if  counterfeit,  thefe  changes  will 
not  happen.  Jt  is  obvious,  from 
this  mutability  of  the  colour  of  the 
violet,  that  the  preferiber  would  be 
deceived  if  he  fhould  expeft  to  give 
any  blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  al- 
kalized juleps  or  mixtures,  by  the 
addition  of  the  blue  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  ZINGIBERIS. 

Syrup  of  ginger. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Ginger,  cut  into  thin  flices,  four 
ounces; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints. 

Macerate  them  for  fome  hours;  then 
ffrain  out  the  liquor,  and  make  it 
into  a fyrup  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  double-refined  fugar. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Beat  ginger,  three  ounces; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds; 

Pureft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  in  a 
clofe  veffel,  for  twenty-four  hours; 
then  to  the  liquor  drained,  and 

freed 
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freed  from  the  feces,  add  the  beat 
fugar,  and  make  them  into  a fy- 
rup.’ 

These  are  agreeable  and  mode- 
rately aromatic  lyrups,  lightly  im- 
pregnated with  the  flavour  and  vir- 
tues of  the  ginger. 

CONFECTIO  ALKERMES. 

Confetti  on  of  kermes. 

Loud . 

Take  of 

Juice  of  kermes  grains,  warmed 
and  drained,  three  pounds; 
Damalk  role  water,  fix  ounces  by 
meafure ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  half  a fcruple; 
Double- refined  fugar,  one  pound. 
Difiolve  the  fugar  in  the  rofe  water, 
by  the  heat  of  a water-bath,  into 
a fyrup;  then  mix  in  the  juice  of 
kermes,  and  after  it  has  grown 
cold,  the  oil  of  cinnamon. 


a little  of  the  fugar  before  it  is  add- 
ed to  the  other  ingredients;  for  by 
this  means,  it  will  mix  more  per- 
fectly, and  not  be  apt  to  feparate  in 
keeping.  ‘ The  kermes  arc  feldom 
ufed  in  modern  practice.’ 

SYRUPUS  ACETI. 

Syrup  of  vinegar . 

Ediub. 

* Take  of 

Vinegar,  two  pounds  and  a half; 

Pure  ft  fugar,  three  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Boil  fo  as  to  make  a fyrup. 

This  is  a very  pleafant  fyrup; 
and  may  be  ufed  to  acidulate  the 
common  drink  in  fevers,  both  as  a > 
cooler  and  antifeptic  medicine : for 
thefc  intentions  it  may  be  ufed  as  a 
convenient  fuccedanum  to  the  fyrup 
of  lemon-juice,  and  other  more  coft- 
ly  preparations.’ 


Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Syrup  of  kermes,  three  pounds; 
Yellow  faunders, 

Cinnamon,  each  fix  drams; 
Cochineal,  three  drams; 

Saffron,  one  dram  and  a half. 
Evaporate  the  fyrup,  with  a gentle 
heat,  to  the  confiflence  of  honey ; 
then  mix  with  it  the  other  ingre- 
dients reduced  to  a very  fine 
powder.  , 

Both  thefe  compofitions  arc  a- 
greeable  cordials;  the  dofe,  when  ta- 
ken by  themfelvcs,  i3  from  a fcruple 
to  a diam  or  more.  The  firft  has 
an  advantage  of  mixing  uniformly 
in  juleps  without  fpoilingtheir  tranf- 
parcncy,  which  the  powders  in  the 
iecond  always  do.  Particular  care 
ought  to  be  had  in  the  choice  of  the 
elfential  oil,  which  for  the  moft  part 
is  grievoufly  adulterated;  it  would 
be  convenient  to  grind  the  oil  with 


SYRUPUS  COLCHICI. 

Syrup  of  colchicum. 

Edinb . 

* Take  of 

Colchicum  root,  frefh  and  fuccu- 
lent,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one 
ounce; 

Vinegar,  fixteen  ounces; 

Pureft  fugar,  twenty-fix  ounces. 
Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar 
two  days,  now  and  then  fhaking 
the  veffel ; then  drain  it  with  a 
gentle  preffure.  1 0 the  drained 
liquor  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a 
little,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  feems  to  be  the  belt 
preparation  of  the  colchicum ; great 
care  is  required  to  take  up  this  root 
in  the  proper  feafon  : and  from  er- 
rors of  this  kind  we  are  to  aferibe 
the  uncertainty  in  the  effe£ts  of  this 
medicine  36  found  in  the  fhops.  For 
its  nature  and  medicinal  qualities, 
fee  Colchicum.’ 

SECT. 
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SECT.  V. 
Honeys  and  Oxymels. 


TH  E more  fixt  parts  of  vege- 
tables, drflblvtd  in  watery  li- 
quors, may  be  thence  transferred  in- 
to honey,  by  mixing  the  honey  with 
the  watery  deco&ion  or  juice  of  the 
plant,  and  boiling  them  together 
till  the  aqueous  part  lias  exhaled  and 
the  honey  remains  of  its  original 
confidence.  ‘ Honey  has  not  pro- 
bably any  advantage  whatever  over 
fugar;  and  it  is  liable  to  many  incon- 
veniences which  fugar  is  free  from: 
in  particular,  it  is  much  more  liable 
to  run  into  fermentation,  and  in 
many  conftitutions  produces  gripes, 
and  often  violent  effe&s : The  Edin  - 
burgh  College  have  therefore  rejec- 
ted the  whole  of  the  oxyrnels  in 
their  lail  edition  of  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia.’ 

MEL  ELATINES. 

Honey  of  fludlin. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Depurated  juice  of  fluellin,  four 
pints ; 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds. 

Boil  them  to  a due  confidence. 

This  preparation  made  its  firft 
appearance  in  the  preceding  edition 
of  our  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of,  and  not  often 
kept  in  the  (hops. 


boiled  a little ; prefs  out  the  li- 
quor; and  having  patted  it  again 
through  a drainer,  boil  it  with 
the  honey  to  a proper  thicknefs. 


t articular  care  ought  to  be 
had  to  reduce  this  preparation  as 
nearly  as  pofiible  to  the  honey  con- 
fidence, that  its  ftrength  may  not 
be  too  uncertain.  It  adds,  as  a dra- 
ltic  purgative  or  emetic,  too  violent 
and  precarious  for  common  ufe.  It 
has  been  fomt times  given  in  mania- 
cal cafes,  in  dofes  of  one  or  two 
drams  and  upwards ; though  more 
frequently  employed  in  glyders. 
the  preient  pradfice  very  rarely 
makes  ufe  of  it  at  alj. 


MEL  ROSACEUM. 

Honey  of  rofes . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Red  rofe  buds,  freed  from  the 
heels,  and  haftily  dried,  four 
ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pints; 
Clarified  honey,  five  pounds. 
Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for 
fome  hours;  then  drain  off  the 
liquor,  mix  it  with  the  honey, 
and  boil  them  to  a due  confid- 
ence. 


MEL  HELLEBORATUM. 

Honey  of  Hellebore. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  roots,  dried,  and 
cut  in  dices,  one  pound; 
Clarined  honey,  three  pounds; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Det  the  roots  be  macerated  in  the 
water  for  three  days,  and  then 
3 


"p 

Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  half  a pound; 
Boiling  water,  four  pints; 
Clarified  honey,  fix  pounds. 
Steep  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night;  then  drain  out  the  liquor, 
add  it  to  the  honey,  and  boil  the 
mixture  to  the  confidence  of  ho- 
ney. 

Thjs 
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This  preparation  is  not  unfre- 
quently  made  ufe  of  as  a mild  cool- 
ing detergent,  particularly  in  gar- 
garifms  for  ulcerations  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  mouth  and  tonlils. 
The  delign  of  haltily  dt  ying  the 
rotes,  a3  directed  in  the  firft  of  the 
above  prefer iptions,  is,  that  they 
may  the  better  pieferve  their  aftrin- 
gency. 

MEL  SOLUTIVUM. 

Solutive  honey . 

Lond . 

Take  of 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  fix  pounds  of  da- 
ma(k  rofes; 

Cummin  feeds,  bruifed  a little, 
one  ounce; 

Brown  fugar,  four  pounds; 
Honey,  two  pounds. 

I-Iaving  prefTed  out  the  liquor,  boil 
it  to  three  pints;  adding,  toward 
the  end,  the  feeds  tied  up  in  a li- 
nen cloth.  Then  put  ui  the  fu- 
gar and  honey,  and  boil  down  the 
mixture  to  the  confidence  o£  thin 
honey. 

This  compofition  is  contrived  for 
the  purpofe  exprefled  in  its  title. 
It  is  principally  employed  in  laxa- 
tive glyfters  ; and  hence  brown  fu- 
gar  is  here  allowed,  whilft  for  all 
other  ufes  the  double-refined  is  di- 
rected. 

OXYMEL  ex  A ELIO. 
Oxymel  of  garlick. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Garlick,  cut  in  dices,  an  ounce 
and  a half; 

Caraway  feeds, 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  two 
drams ; 

Clarified  honey,  ten  ounces  by- 
weight  ; 

Vinegar,  half  a pint. 


Boil  the  vinegar,  for  a little  time 
with  the  feeds  bruifed,  in  a gla- 
zed earthen  vefiel  ; then  add  the 
garlick.  and  cover  the  vedel  clofc  j 
when  grown  cold,  prefs  out  the 
liquor,  and  difiblve  in  it  the  ho- 
ney by  the  heat  of  a water- bath. 

This  oxymel  is  recommended  for 
attenuating  viTcid  juices,  promoting 
expe&oration,  and  the  fluid  fecrc- 
tions  in  general.  It  is  doubtlefs  a 
medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy, 

J e 

though  very  unpleafant,  the  flavour 
of  the  garlick  prevailing,  notwith- 
flaiiding  the  addition  of  ths  aroma- 
tic feeds. 

OXYMEL  PECTORALE. 

Pec} oral  oxymel.  , 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Elecampane  roots,  one  ounce;. 
Florence  orris  roots,  half  air 
ounce; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce; 
Vinegar,  half  a pint; 

Clarified  honey,  one  pound ; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one-third 
i$  wafted  ; then  ftvain  off  the  H- 
qubr;  let  it  (land  to  fettle;  and 
having  poured  it  off  clear  from  the 
feces,  add  to  it  the  honey,  and 
the  ammoniacum,  previoufly  dif- 
folved  in  the  vinegar.  Mix  them 
together,  by  boiling  them  a little. 

The  title  of  this  compofition  ex- 
preffes  its  medical  virtues.  It  is 
defigned  for  thofe  difordevs  of  the 
brealt  that  proceed  from  a load  of 
vifeid  phlegm,  and  obftru&ions  of 
the  pulmonary  vefiels.  Two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  every  night 
and  morning,  and  continued  forfome 
time. 


OXYMEL 
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OXYMEL  SCILLITICUM. 

Oxymel  of  /quills. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints; 
Boil  them  in  a glazed  earthen  veffel, 
over  a gentle  fire,  to  the  conlift- 
encc  of  a fyrup. 


and  of  great  fcrvice  in  humoral 
allhmas,  coughs,  and  other  difor- 
ders  where  thick  phlegm  abounds. 
It  is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
drams,  along  with  fome  aromatic 
w'ater,  as  that  of  cinnamon,  to  pre- 
vent the  great  naufea  w hich  it  would 
otherwife  be  apt  to  excite.  In  large 
dofes,  it  proves  emetic. 


Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  four  pounds; 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  two  pints. 
Boil  them  to  the  confidence  of  a fy- 
rup. 

The  honey  was  formerly  employ- 
ed for  this  preparation  unclarified; 
and  the  feum,  which  in  fuch  cafes 
arifes  in  the  boiling,  taken  off:  by 
this  means  the  impurities  of  the  ho- 
ney were  difeharged  ; but  fome  of 
the  medicinal  parts  of  the  fquills, 
which  the  vinegar  was  impregnated 
with,  were  alfo  feparated.  For  this 
reafon  the  Colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  have  now  judici- 
oufly  ordered  the  honey  for  all  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  to  be  previ- 
oufly  clarified  by  itfelf. 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  an  ufeful  a- 
perient,  detergent,  and  expectorant. 


OXYMEL  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  oxymel. 

\_L.  El 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  two  pounds; 

Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  to  a due  confidence. 

This  fimple  preparation  is  not  in-  • 
ferior  in  efficacy  to  many  more  ela- 
borate compofitions.  It  is  an  agree- 
able, mild,  cooling  medicine.  It  is 
often  ufed  in  cooling,  detergent  gar- 
garifms,  and  not  unfrequently  as  an 
expectorant. 

The  boiling  of  oxvmels  in  glazed 
earthen  veffels  is  not  fiee  from  dan- 
ger. Their  glazing  is  procured  by 
a vitrification  of  lead;  and  vinegar, 
by  a boiling  heat,  may  corrode  fo 
much  of  vitrified  lead,  as  to  receive 
from  it  noxious  qualities. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Separation  ahJCollection  ofthoje  Parts  (/Vegetable 
and  Animal  Substances,  winch  are  volatile  in  the 
Heat  of  boiling  Water. 


THERE  are  many  vegetable, 
and  feme  animal  fubftances, 
whofe  virtues  refide,  wholly  or  in 
part,  in  a matter  which  is  capable 
of  totally  exhaling  in  the  heat  of 
boiling  water.  In  mod  of  the  pro- 
cefies  hitherto  deferibed,  it  is  en- 
deavoured, as  much  as  pofiible,  to 
preferve  this  volatile  matter  along 
with  the  more  fixt  parts ; whether 
thofe  fixt  parts  were  themfelves  me- 
dicinal, or  only  fubfervient  to  the 
union  of  the  volatile  matter  with  the 


fluids  employed.  The  aim,  in  the 
prefent  chapter,  is,  to  completely 
feparate  this  volatile  fubtile  prin- 
ciple, and  colled  it  pure  from  the 
gt  offer  fixt  parts,  either  in  a con- 
centrated ftate,  or  diluted  with  wa- 
ter or  fpirit  of  wine.  In  its  concen- 
trated ftate,  it  appears  commonly 
an  oil  j which,  from  its  containing 
always  the  fpecific  odour,  and  fre- 
quently the  other  medicinal  powers 
of  the  fubjed,  is  called  EJjfential 
Oil. 


SECT.  I, 

Essential  Oils. 


ESsentiau  oils  are  drawn  by 
diftillation  in  an  alembic,  with 
a large  refrigeratory.  A quantity 
of  water  is  added  to  the  fubjed, 
fufficient  to  prevent  its  burning; 
and  in  this  water,  it  is  likewife 
macerated  a little  time  before  the 
diftillation.  The  oil  comes  over 
along  with  the  water ; and  either 
fwims  oa  its  fuvface,  or  finks  to 


the  bottom,  according  as  it  is 
lighter  or  heavier  than  that  fluid 

[i.] 

OLEA  ESSENT1ALIA. 

EJfential  oils. 

Edinb. 

* Of  the  herbs  of  garden  mint, 
Peppermint, 
Savin; 

Of 
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Of  the  tops  of  rofemary. 

Flowering  fpikes  of  lavender, 
Anifeeds, 

Juniper  berries, 

Saflafras  root, 

Jamaica  pepper, 

Are  prepared  almoii  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  iimple  diitilled  wa- 
ters, fave  that  for  procuring  the 
oil  a fomewhat  lefs  quantity  of 
water  is  to  be  ufed.  Seeds  and 
woody  matters  are  firft  to  be  brui- 
ted or  fhaved.  i'he  oil  arifes  with 
the  water ; and  as  it  is  lighter  or 
heavier,  fwims  on  the  furface,  or 
finks  to  the  bottom,  from  which 
it  is  afterwards  to  be  feparated. 

? It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that 
in  preparing  thefe  diitilled  waters 
and  oils,  fo  many  varieties  mull 
neceflarily  take  place  from  the 
goodnefs  of  the  fubjc£t  itfelf,  its 
texture,  the  time  of  the  year,  and 
fuch  like  circumftances,  that  a 
certain  and  general  rule,  which 
fhould  ftri&ly  apply  to  each  ex- 
ample, can  fcarce  be  laid  down  ; 
wherefore  we  have  only  explained 
the  general  method,  leaving  many 
things  to  be  varied  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  operator.  [-£  ]’ 

Essential  oils  are  obtained  only 
from  odoriferous  fubftances;  but  not 
equally  from  all  of  this  clafs,  nor  in 
quantity  proportionable  to  their  de- 
gree of  odour;  fome,  which,  if  we 
were  to  reafon  from  analogy,  iliould 
feemverywell  fitted  for  this  piocefs, 
yielding  extremely  little  oil,  and 
others  none  at  all.  Rofes  and  ca- 
momile flowers,  whofe  ilrong  and 
lafting  fmell  promifes  abundance, 
are  found  upon  experiment  to  con- 
tain but  a (mail  quantity:  the  vio- 
let and  jefiamine  flower,  which  per- 
fume the  air  with  their  odour,  lofe 
their  fmell  upon  the  gentlefl  coc- 
tion,  and  do  not  afford  the  lealt  per- 
ceptible mark  of  oil  upon  being  di- 
ftilled;  unlefs  immenfc  quantities  are 


fubmitted  to  the  operation  at  once; 
whilft  favin,  whofe  difagreeable 
feent  extends  to  no  great  diftance, 
gives  out  the  moft  oil  of  almolt  any 
vegetable  known. 

Nor  are  the  fame  plants  equally 
fit  for  this  operation,  when  produ- 
ced in  different  foils  or  feafons,  or 
at  different  times  of  their  growth. 
Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off 
than  at  any  other  time ; lavender 
and  rue,  for  inflance.  Others,  as 
fage,  afford  the  largeft  quantity  when 
young,  before  they  have  fent  forth 
any  flowers ; and  others,  as  thyme, 
when  the  flowers  have  juft  appeared. 
All  fragrant  herbs  yield  a larger 
proportion  of  oil  when  produced  in 
dry  foils  and  warm  fummers,  than 
in  the  oppofite  circumftances.  On 
the  other  hand,  fome  of  the  difagree- 
able ftrong-feented  ones,  as  worm- 
wood, are  faid  to  contain  moft  in 
rainy  fealons  and  tnoift  rich  grounds* 

Several  of  the  chemifts  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and  flow- 
ers, moderately  dried,  yield  a great- 
er quantity  of  efiential  oil,  than  if 
they  were  diftillcd  when  frefh.  It  is 
fuppofed,  that  the  oil  being  already 
blended,  in  frefh  plants,  with  a wa- 
tery fluid,  great  part  of  it  remains 
diffnfed  through  the  water  after  the 
diflillation,  divided  into  particles 
too  minute  to  unite  and  be  collec- 
ted ; whereas  in  drying,  the  oily 
parts,  on  the  exhalation  of  the  moi- 
fture  which  kept  them  divided  and 
difperfed,  run  together  into  glo- 
bules, which  have  little  difpofition 
to  mingle  with  watery  fluids,  and 
ealily  feparate  from  the  water  em- 
ployed in  the  diftillation. 

This  theory,  however,  does  rot 
appear  to  be  altogether  fatisfa&ory : 
for  though  the  oil  be  collefted  in 
the  fubjeft  into  diftindt  globules,  it 
does  not  rife  in  that  form,  but  re- 
folved  into  vapour,  and  blended  and 

coagi- 
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coagitated  by  the  heat  with  the  va- 
pour of  the  water;  and  if  the  oil  in 
a dry  plant  was  lefs  difpofed  to  unite 
with  aqueous  fluids  than  in  a frefli 
one,  the  dry  ought  to  yield  a weaker 
infufion  than  the  frefli;  the  contrary 
of  which  is  generally  found  to  ob- 
tain. As  the  oil  of  the  dry  plant 
is  mod  perfcdlly  extradled,  and  kept 
diflolved  by  the  water  before  the 
diilillation,  l can  fee  no  rcafon  why 
it  {hould  have  a greater  tendency  to 
feparate  from  the  water  afterwards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield- 
ing moll  oil,  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  an  oblervation  of  Hoffman, 
which  has,  1 think,  been  mifunder- 
llood:  “ A pound  (he  fays)  of  dry 
“ fpike  flowers  yields  an  ounce  of 
“ oil ; but  if  they  were  diddled  frefli, 
*'  they  would  fcarcely  yield  above 
«*  half  an  ounce;  and  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  in  balm,  fage,  &c.  The 
“ reafon  is,  that  in  drying,  the  wa- 
**  tery  humidity  exhales ; and  as 
**  from  two  pounds  of  a frefli  plant 
“ we  do  not  obtain  above  one  pound 
“ of  dry,  and  little  of  the  fubtile 
“ oil  evaporates  in  the  drying,  it 
“ follows,  that  more  oil  ought  to  be 
“ afforded  by  the  dry  than  by  the 
“ frefli.”  The  meaning  of  which 
I apprehend  to  be  no  more  than 
this,  that  if  two  pounds  of  a frefli 
plant  are  by  drying  reduced  to  one, 
'without  any  lois  of  the  oil,  then  the 
one  pound  dry  ought  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  two  frefli.  A late  wri- 
ter quotes  an  experiment  of  Neu- 
mann, which  appears  to  be  mifun- 
derftood  in  the  fame  manner  ; for 
Neumann,  in  the  place  referred  to, 
fays  only,  that  dry  wormwood  is 
found  to  yield  much  more  oil  than 
an  equal  weight  of  the  frefli  plant. 
I do  not  recollcdl  any  inftance,  in 
which  frefli  and  dry  plants  have  been 
brought  to  a fair  comparifon,  by 
dividing  a quantity  of  the  fubjedt 
into  two  equal  weights,  and  diltil- 


ling  one  while  frefh,  and  the  other 
after  it  has  been  carefully  and  mo- 
derately dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effedl  of 
moderate  exliccation,  it  is  certain, 
that  if  the  drying  be  long  conti- 
nued, the  produce  of  oil  will  be  di- 
miniflied,  its  colour  altered,  and  its 
fmell  impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  water,  if  whole  plants,  moderate- 
ly dried,  are  ufed,  or  the  Ihavings 
of  woods,  as  much  of  either  may  be 
put  into  the  veffel,  as,  lightly  pref- 
led,  will  occupy  half  its  cavity;  and. 
as  much  water  may  be  added,  as 
will  rife  up  to  two-thirds  its  height. 
The  water  and  ingredients,  altoge- 
ther, fliould  never  take  up  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  ilill  ; there 
fliould  be  liquor  enough  to  prevent 
any  danger  of  an  empyreuma,  but 
not  fo  much  as  to  be  too  apt  to  boil 
over  into  the  receiver. 

Thb  maceration  (hould  be  conti- 
nued fo  long,  as  that  the  water  may 
fully  penetrate  the  parts  of  the  fub- 
jedt. To  promote  this  effedl,  woods 
fliould  be  thinly  fliaved  acrofs  the 
grain,  or  fawed,  roots  cut  tranf- 
vcrfely  into  thin  dices,  barks  redu- 
duced  into  coarfe  powder,  and  feeds 
lightly  bruifed.  Very  compadt  and 
tenacious  fubftances  require  the  ma- 
ceration to  be  continued  a week  or 
two  or  longer ; for  tliofe  of  a fofter 
and  loofer  texture,  two  or  three 
days  are  fufheient;  whilfl  fome  ten- 
der herbs -and  flowers  not  only  (land 
not  in  need  of  any  at  all,  but  are 
even  injured  by  it. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea-falt 
is  of  any  real  fervice,  is  greatly  to 
be  doubted.  The  ufes  generally 
afiigned  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  and 
unlock  the  texture  of  the  fubjedt 
more  effedlually  than  Ample  water 
could  do;  and  to  prevent  the  fer- 
mentation or  putrefadlion,  which 
A a tin; 
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the  matter  is  apt  to  run  into  du- 
ring the  length  of  time  that  the  ma- 
ceration is  often  continued.  But 
fea-falt  feems  rather  to  harden  and 
condcnfe,  than  to  foften  and  refolve, 
both  vegetable  and  animal  fubje&s; 
and  if  it  prevents  putrefaction,  it 
muft,  on  that  very  account,  be  ra- 
ther injurious  than  of  fervice.  The 
refolution  here  aimed  at,  approaches 
near  to  a beginning  putrefaction  ; 
and  faline  fubftances,  by  retarding 
this,  prolong  the  maceration  far  be- 
yond the  time  that  would  otherwife 
be  necefTary.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  operator,  when  he  perceives  the 
procefs  coming  near  this  pitch,  to 
put  a Hop  to  it  at  pleafure,  by  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  diftillation : 
by  this  means  the  whole  affair  will 
be  finifhed  in  a very  little  time,  with 
at  leaft  equal  advantage  in  every  o- 
tlier  refpect ; provided  the  manual 
operations  of  pounding,  rafping, 
and  the  like,  which  aie  equally  ne- 
cefTary  in  either  cafe,  be  feientifi- 
cally  complied  with. 

Bodies  of  a very  vifeous  and  corn- 
pad:  texture,  were  directed,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopaia,  to  be  fer- 
mented for  fonre  days  with  a little 
yeft;  half  their  quantity  of  water 
is  fufficient  for  performing  the  fer- 
mentation; fo  much  more  as  is  ne- 
cefTary,  is  to  be  added  afterwards 
before  the  diftillatitju.  This  pro- 
ccls  undoubtedly  promotes  the  refo- 
lution  of  the  fubjeCl,  and  the  extri- 
cation of  the  oil;  it  rarely  happens, 
however,  that  affiflances  of  this  kind 
are  needful.  Particular  care  mult 
be  had  not  to  continue  the  fermen- 
tation too  long ; or  to  give  a bad 
flavour  to  the  oil  by  an  ill-chofen 
ferment,  or  ufing  too  large  a quan- 
tity of  any. 

Some  chemifts  pretend,  that  by 
the  addition  of  inks  and  acid  fpirits, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  gain  more 
oil  from  certain  vegetable  matters, 
than  could  poffibly  be  got  from  them 
I 


without  fuch  afliftance.  Experi- 
ments made  on  purpofe  to  fettle  this 
point  feem  to  prove  the  contrary; 
this  at  leaft  is  conftantly  found  to 
be  true,  that  where  there  is  any  rea- 
fon  to  think  the  yield  to  be  greater 
than  ufual,  the  quality  of  the  oil  is 
proportionally  injured.  The  quan- 
tity of  true  effential  oil  in  vegetables 
can  by  no  means  be  increafed  ; and 
what  is  really  contained  in  them  may 
be  eafily  feparated  without  any  ad- 
dition of  this  kind.  All  that  faline 
matters  can  do  in  this  refped,  is,  to 
make  the  water  fufceptible  of  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  than  it  can 
fuftain  by  itfelf,  and  thus  enable  it 
to  carry  up  a grofs  unduous  mat- 
ter not  volatile  enough  to  arife  with 
pure  water:  this  grofs  matter,  ming- 
ling with  the  pure  oil,  increafes  the 
quantity,  but  at  the  fame  time  muft 
neceffarily  debafe  its  quality.  And 
indeed,  when  water  alone  is  made 
ufe  of,  the  oil  which  comes  over  a- 
bout  the  end  of  the  operation  is  re- 
markably lefs  fragrant,  and  of  a 
thicker  confidence,  than  that  which 
ai  ifes  at  the  beginning  ; diftilled  a 
fecond  time,  with  a gentle  heat,  it 
leaves  a large  quantity  of  grofs  al- 
moft  infipid  refinous  matter  behind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inflruments 
is  of  great  confequence  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  procefs  to  advan-* 
tage.  '!  here  are  fome  oils  which 
pafs  freely  over  the  fwan  neck  of  the 
head  of  the  common  ftill:  others, 
lefs  volatile,  cannot  eafily  be  made 
to  rife  fo  high.  For  obtaining  thefe 
lall ; we  would  recommend  a large 
low  head,  having  a rim  or  hollow 
canal  round  it:  in  this  canal  the  oil 
is  detained  on  its  firft  afeent  (and 
thence  conveyed  at  once  into  the  re- 
ceiver) the  advantages  of  which  are 
fufficiently  obvious. 

With  regard  to  the  fire,  the  ope- 
rator ought  to  be  expeditious  in  rai- 
fing  it  at  firft,  and  to  keep  it  up  du- 
ring 
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ring  the  whole  procefs,  of  fuch  a 
degree,  that  the  oil  may  freely  di- 
ftil;  otherwife  the  oil  will  be  expo- 
fed  to  an  unnecefiary  heat;  a cir- 
cumftance  which  ought  as  much  as 
poflible  to  be  avoided.  Fire  com- 
municates to  all  thefc  oils  a difagree- 
able  impreflion,  as  is  evident  from 
their  being  much  lefs  grateful  when 
newly  diftilled,  than  after  they  have 
Hood  for  fome  time  in  a cool  place ; 
the  longer  the  heat  is  continued, 
the  more  alteration  it  muft  produce 
in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  re- 
quire for  their  dillillation  the  heat 
of  water  ftrongly  boiling:  but  there 
are  many  alfo  which  rife  with  a con- 
liderably  lefs  heat ; fuch  as  thofc  of 
lemon-peel,  citron-peel,  of  the  flow- 
ers of  lavender  and  rdfemary,  and 
of  almoft  all  the  more  odoriferous 
kinds  of  flowers.  We  have  already 
obferved,  that  thefe  flowers  have 
their  fragrance  greatly  injured,  or 
even  dellroyed,  by  beating  or  brui- 
fing  them;  it  is  impaired  alfo  by  the 
immerfion  in  water  in  the  prefent 
procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  propor- 
tion to  the  continuance  of  the  im- 
merfion and  the  heat : hence  thefe 
oils,  diftilled  in  the  common  man- 
ner, prove  much  lefs  agreeable  in 
fmell  than  the  fubjetls  themfclves. 
For  the  dillillation  of  fubftances  of 
this  clafs,  I have  contrived  another 
method:  inftead  of  being  immerfed 
in  water,  they  are  expofed  only  to 
its  vapour.  A proper  quantity  of 
water  being  put  into  the  bottom  of 
the  ftill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or 
flowers  are  laid  lightly  in  a balket, 
of  fuch  a fize  that  it  may  enter  in- 
to the  ftill,  and  reft  againft  its  Tides, 
juft  above  the  water.  The  head  be- 
ing then  fitted  on,  and  the  water 
made  to  boil,  the  fteam,  percolating 
through  the  fubjeft,  imbibes  the 
oil,  without  impairing  its  fragrance, 
and  carries  it  over  into  the  receiver. 
Oils  thus  obtained  poffefs  the  odour 


of  the  fubjeA  in  an  exquifite  degree, 
and  have  nothing  of  the  difagreeable 
feent  perceivable  in  thofc  diftilled  by 
boiling  them  in  water  in  the  com- 
mon manner. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
thofc  oils  which  rife  with  a lefs  heat 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  are  ge- 
nerally called,  by  the  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  writers,  light  oils; 
and  thofe  which  require  the  heat  of 
water  ftrongly  boiling,  are  called 
ponderous.  I have  avoided  thefe  ex- 
preflions,  as  they  might  be  thought 
to  relate  to  the  comparative  gravi- 
ties of  the  oils;  with  which  the  vo- 
latility or  fixednefs  have  no  connec- 
tion.- Oil  olive  is  lighter  than  moft 
of  the  eflential  oils;  but  the  heat  re- 
quilite  to  make  it  dillil  exceeds  that 
in  which  the  heavieft  eflential  oil 
diftils,  confiderably  more  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  exceeds  that 
of  ice. 

The  water  employed  in  the  di- 
ftillation  of  eflential  oils  always  im- 
bibes fome  portion  of  the  oil ; as  is 
evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte,  and 
colour  which  it  acquires.  It  cannot, 
however,  retain  above  a certain 
quantity ; and  therefore,  fuch  as  has 
been  already  ufed  and  almoft  fatu- 
rated  itfelf,  may  be  advantageoufly 
employed,  inftead  of  common  wa- 
ter, in  a fecond,  third,  or  any  future 
dillillation  of  the  fame  fubjeft. 

Some  late  chemical  writers  re- 
commend, not  the  water  which 
comes  over,  but  that  which  remains 
in  the  ftill,  to  be  ufed  a fecond 
time.  This  can  be  of  no  fervice ; 
as  containing  only  fuch  parts  of  the 
vegetable  as  are  not  capable  of  ari- 
fing  in  dillillation,  and  which  ferve 
only  to  impede  the  adlion  of  the  wa- 
ter as  a menftruum,  and  to  endan- 
ger an  empyreuma. 

After  the  dillillation  of  one  oil, 
particular  care  Ihould  be  had  to  duly 
cleaafe  the  worm  before  it  is  em- 
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ployed  in  the  diftillation  of  a diffe- 
rent plant.  Some  oils,  thofe  of 
wormwood  arid  anrfeeds  for  inftance, 
adhere  to  it  fo  tenacioufly,  as  not 
to  be  melted  out  by  heat,  or  wafh* 
ed  ofl  by  water : the  bell  way  of 
cleanfing  the  worm  from  theft,  is 
to  run  a little  fpirit  of  wine  through 
it. 

EiTentinl  oils,  after  they  arc  di- 
vided, fhould  be  differed  to  Hand 
for  fome  days,  in  vcfiels  loofely  co- 
vered-with  paper,  till  they  have  loft 
their  difagreeablc  fiery  odour,  and 
become  limpid:  then  put  them  up 
in  final!  bottles,  which  are  to  be 
kept  quite  full,  clofely  ftopt,  in  a 
cool  place : with  thefe  cautions,  they 
will  retain  their  virtues  in  perfedion 
for  many  years. 

When  carelefsly  kept,  they  in 
time  gradually  lofe  of  their  flavour, 
and  become  grofs  and  thick.  Some 
endeavour  to  recover  them  again  af- 
ter they  Have  undergone  this  change, 
by  grinding  them  with  about  thrice 
their  weight  of  common  fait,,  then 
adding  a large  propor  tion  of  water, 
and  diddling  them  afrefh  : the  pu- 
rer part  arifes  thin  and  limpid,  pof- 
felling  a great  degree  of  the  prilline 
fmell  and  tafte  of  the  oil,  though 
inferior  in  both  refpeds  to  what  the 
oil  was- at  firft.  This  rectification, 
as  it  is  called,  fucceeds  equally  with* 
out  the  fait:  the  oils,  when  thus  al- 
tered, are  nearly  in  the  fame  Hate 
•with  the  turpentines,  and  other 
thickened  oily  juices,  which  readily 
yield  their  purer  oil  in  dillillation 
with  water  alone. 

When  clfential  oils  have  entirely 
loft  their  fmell,  fome  recommend 
adding  them  in  the  diftillation  of  a 
frtfh  quantity  of  the  oil  of  the- fame 
plant  ; by  which  means  they  are 
laid  to  fatiate  tliemfelves  anew  with 
the  odorous  matter,  and  become  en- 
tirely renovated.  This  pradice, 
however,  ought  doubtlefs  to  be  dif- 
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approved,  as  being  no  other  than 
a fpecious  fophiftication ; for  it  can 
do  no  more  than  to  divide,  between 
the  old  oil  and  the  new,  the  adive 
matter  which  belongs  to  the  new  a- 
lone. 

Effential  oils,  medicinally  confi- 
dered,  agree  in  the  general  qualities 
of  pungency  and  heat ; in  particu- 
lar virtues,  they  differ  as  much  as 
the  fubjeds  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained, the  oil  being  the  dired  prini 
ciple  in  which  the  virtues,  or  part 
of  the  virtues,  of  the  fevcral  fubjeds 
refide.  Thus  the  carminative  vir- 
tue of  the  warm  feeds,  the  diuretic 
of  juniper  berries,  the  emmenagoguc 
of  favin,  the  nervine  of  rofemary, 
the  ftomachic  of  mint,  the  antifeor- 
butic  of  feurvy-grafs,  the  cordial  of 
aromatics,  & c.  are  concentrated  in 
their  oils. 

There  is  another  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  effential  oils,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  lefs  obvious,  that 
of  the  degree  of  their- pungency  and 
heat ; which  are  by  no  means  in 
proportion,  as  might  he  expededy 
to  thofe  of  the  fubjed  they  were 
drawn  from.  The  oil  of  cinnamon, 
for  inftance,  is  exceffively  pungent 
and  fiery ; in  its  undiluted  date  it 
is  nlmoft  cauftic ; whereas  cloves,  <* 
fpice  which  in  fubftance  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other,  yields  an 
oil  which  is  far  lefs  fo.  This  diffe- 
rence feents  to  depend  partly  upon 
the  quantity  of  oil  afforded,  cinna- 
mon yielding  much  lefs  than  cloves, 
and  confequently  having  its  adive 
matter  concentrated  into  a fmaller 
volume  ; partly,  upon  a difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  adive  parts 
themfclves : for  though  effential  oils 
contain  always  the  fpecific  odour 
and  flavour  of  their  fubjeds,  whe- 
ther grateful  or  ungrateful,  they  do 
not  always  contain  the  whole  pun- 
gency ; this  refides  frequently  in  a 
more  fixt  relinou*  matter,  and  does- 
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not  rife  with  the  oil.  After  the  di 
filiation  of  cloves,  pepper,  and  fome 
other  fpiccs,  a part  of  their  pun- 
gency is  found  to  remain  behind:  a 
fimple  tindhire  of  them  in  re&ified 
fpirit  of  wine  is  even  more  pungeut 
than  their  pure  efTential  oils. 

The  more  grateful  oils  are  fre- 
.quently  made  ufe  of  for  reconciling 
to  the  ftomach  medicines  of  t'hem- 
felves  difguftful.  It  has  been  cu- 
•ttomary  to  employ  them  as  correc- 
tors for  the  refinous  purgatives;  an 
life  which  they  do  not  teem  to  be 
rvell  adapted  to.  All  the  fervice 
they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to  make  the 
refin  fit  eafier  at  firft  on  the  ftomach: 
far  from  abating  the  irritating  qua- 
lity upon  which  the  virulence  of  its 
operation  depends,  thefe  pungent 
oils  fuperadd  a frelh  ftimulus.  See 
the  article  Cathartics. 

Effential  oils  are  never  given  a- 
lone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency;  which  in  fome 
is  fo  great,  that  a fingle  drop  let  fall 
upon  the  tongue,  produces  a gan- 
grenous efehar.  They  arc  readily 
imbibed  by  pure  diy  fugar,  and  in 
this  form  may  be  conveniently  ex- 
hibited. Ground  with  eight  or  ten 
times  their  weight  of  the  fugar,  they 
become  fqluble  in  aqueous  liquors, 
and  thus  may  be  diluted  to  any  af- 
figned  degree.  Mucilages  alfo  ren- 
der them  mifcible  with  water  into 
sfl  uniform  milky  liquor.  They  dif- 
folve  likewife  in  fpirit  of  wine;  the 
more  fragrant  in  an  equal  weight, 
and  almolt  all  of  them  in  lefs  than 
four  times  their  own  quantity : thefe 
Solutions  may  be  either  taken  oil  fu- 
gar, or  mixed  with  fyrups  or  the 
like : on  mixing  them  with  water, 
the  liquor  grows  milky,  and  the  oil 
feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  are  em-: 
ployed  externally  again  11  paralytic 
complaints,  numbnefs,  pains  and 
aches,  cold  tumours,  and  in  other 
cafes  where  particular  parts  require 


to  be  heated  or  llimulated.  The 
tooth-ach  is  fometimes  relieved  by 
a drop  of  thefe  almolt  cauilic  oils, 
received  on  cotton,  and  cautioully 
introduced  into  the  hollow  tooth. 

OLEUM  ABSINTH  1 1 
ESS  ENT  [ALE. 

EjJential  ail  of  the  leaves  of  worm- 
wood- 

L.  E.  + 

This  is  one  of  the  more  ungrate- 
ful oils  : it  knells  Rrongly  of  the 
wormwood,  and  contains  its  parti- 
cular naufeous  tsitc,  but  has  little 
or  nothing  of  its  bitternefs,  this  re- 
maining entire  in  the  deco&iou  left 
after  the  dilUllation:  its  colour, 
when  drawn  from  the  frelh  herb,  is 
a dark  green;  from  the  dry,  a brown - 
ifu  yellow.  1 his  oil  is  recommend- 
ed by  Hoffman  as  a mild  anodyne, 
in  fpafmodic  contractions:  for  this 
purpofe,  he  airefls  a dram  of  it  to 
be  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of  re&ified 
fpirit  of  wiae,  and  feven  or  eight 
drops  of  the  mixture  taken  for  adofc 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Boer- 
liaave  greatly  commeuds  in  tertian 
fevers,  a medicated  liquor  compo- 
fed  of  about  feven  grains  of  the  oil 
ground  firft  with  a dram  of  fugar, 
then  with  two  drams  of  the  fait  of 
wormwood,  and  afterwards  diffolved 
in  fix  ounces  of  the  dtftilled  water 
of  the  fame  plant : two  hours  be- 
fore the  fit  is  expefted,  the  patient 
is  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in  warm 
water,  and  then  to  drink  two  ounces 
of  the  liquor  every  quarter  of  an 
hour  till  the  two  hours  are  expired ; 
by  this  means,  he  fays,  all  cafes  of 
this  kind  are  generally  cured  with 
cafe  and  fafety,  provided  there  is 
no  feirrhofity  or  fuppuration.  With 
us,  the  oil  of  wormwood  is  employ- 
ed chiefly  as  a vermifuge ; and  for 
this  purpofe  is  both  applied  exter- 
nally to  the  belly,  and  taken  inter- 
nally: it  is.moft  conveniently  exhi- 
bited in  the  form  of  pills,  which  it 
A a 3 may 
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be  reduced  into  by  mixing  it  with 
crumb  of  bread. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANETHI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Ejfential  oil  of  dill  feeds. 

Lond. 

This  is  a very  warm  oil ; of  a fla- 
vour not  very  agreeable,  lefs  fo  than 
that  of  the  leeds.  It  is  fometimes 
given  as  a carminative,  in  flatulen- 
ces, colicky  pains,  hiccups,  and 
the  like,  from  one  to  three  or  four 
drops. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Ejfential  oil  of  anifeeds. 

L E. 

This  oil  poffeffes  the  tadc  and 
fmell  of  the  anifeeds  in  perfe&ion. 
It  is  one  of  the  mildefl  of  the  di- 
ddled Qils : fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
may  be  taken  at  a time  without  dan- 
ger, though  common  practice  rare- 
ly goes  fo  far  as  half  this  number. 
Its  fmell  is  extremely  durable  and 
diffufive  : milk  drawn  from  the 

bread  after  taking  it,  is  found  im- 
pregnated with  its  odour;  and  poi- 
libly  this  may  be,  in  part,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  pectoral  virtues  ufually 
aferibed  to  it : in  flatulences  and 
colics,  it  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  lefs 
effectual  than  the  feeds  themfelves. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that 
it  congeals,  even  when  the  air  is  not 
fenfibly  cold,  into  a butyraceous 
confidence : and  hence,  in  the  di- 
dillation  of  it,  the  operator  ought 
not  to  be  over-folicitous  in  keeping 
the  water  in  the  refrigeratory  too 
cool : it  behoves  him  rather  to  let 
it  grow  fomewhat  hot,  particularly 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs;  o- 
therwife  the  oil,  congealing,  may  fo 
ilop  up  the  worm,  as  to  endanger 
blowing  off  the  head  of  the  dill,  at 
lead  a confiderahle  quantity'  of  oil 
will  remain  in  it. 


OLEUM  SEMINUM  CARUI 
ESSENTIALE 

Ejfential  oil  of  caraway  feeds. 

L.  E.  + 

The  flavour  of  this  exa&ly  re- 
fembles  that  of  the  caraway.  It  is 
a very  hot  and  pungent  oil;  a Angle 
drop  is  a moderate  dofe,  and  five  or 
fix  is  a very  large  one.  It  is  not 
unfrequently  made  ufe  of  as  a car- 
minative ; and  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
be  peculiarly  ferviceable  for  promo- 
ting urine,  to  which  it  communi- 
cates fome  degree  of  its  fmell. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  AROMAT1CORUM 
ESSENTIALE. 

Ejfential  oil  of  cloves. 

L.E.  -f 

This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to  fink 
in  water,  and  is  not  eafily  elevated 
in  didillation  : if  the  water  which 
comes  over  be  returned  on  the  re- 
maining cloves,  and  the  didillation 
repeated,  fome  more  oil  will  gene- 
rally be  obtained,  though  much  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  fird.  The 
oil  of  cloves  is  ufually  deferibed  as 
being  “ in  tade  txceffively  hot  and 
“ fiery,  and  of  a gold  yellow  co- 
“ lour.”  (Boerh.  procejf.  27.)  Such 
indeed  is  the  compofitiou  which  wc 
receive  under  this  name  from  Hol- 
land; but  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves 
is  one  of  the  milder  oils:  it  may  be 
taken  with  great  fafety  (duly  dilw.. 
ted)  to  the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve  - 
drops  or  more.  Nor  is  its  colour  at 
all  yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been  long 
and  carelcfsly  kept,  or  diddled  by 
too  violent  a fire:  when  in  perfec- 
tion, it  is  limpid  and  colourlefs,  of 
a pleafant,  moderately  warm  and 
pungent  tadc,  and  a very  agreeable 
fmell,  much  lefembling  that  of  the 
fpice  itfclf.  The  Dutch  oil  of 
cloves  contains  a large  quantity  of 
expreffed  oil,  as  evidently  appears 
upon  examining  it  by  didillation. 

This, 
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This,  however,  cannot  be  the  addi- 
tion to  which  it  owes  its  acrimony. 
A fmall  proportion  of  a reiinous  ex- 
tract of  cloves  communicates  to  a 
large  one  of  oil  a deep  colour,  and 
a great  degiee  of  acrimony. 

OLEUM  FLORUM  CHAMiE- 
MELI  ESSENTJALE. 

Ejfential  oil  of  camomile  Jiowers. 
Loud. 

This  is  a very  pungent  oil,  of  a 
ftrong  not  ungrateful  fmell,  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  flowers:  its  colour 
is  yellow,  with  a call  of  greenilh  or 
brown.  It  is  fometimes  given  in  the 
dofe  of  a few  drops,  as  a carmina- 
tive, in  hyfteric  diforders,  and  like- 
wife  as  a vermifuge:  it  may  be  con- 
veniently made  into  pills  with  crumb 
of  bread. 

rJ  he  oil  above  deferibed  is  that 
obtained  from  the  common  gaiden 
camomile,  which  is  the  only  fort 
direfled  in  our  difpenfatories,  (fee 
the  foregoing  Part,  page  123.) 
There  is  another  fpecies,  more  fre- 
quent in  corn  fields  than  in  our 
gardens,  ( chain# meltim  vulgar e Ger. 
Raii  fynopf.  ed.  3.  288.)  which 
yields  a beautiful  blue  oil:  this  co- 
lour, if  the  oil  is  carefully  kept,  re- 
mains for  many  years ; but,  if  the  air 
is  not  perfectly  excluded,  foon  de- 
generates into  a yellow  like  that  of 
the  foregoing. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOML 

Oil  of  cinnamon . 

A.  E . -j- 

This  valuable  oil  is  extremely  hot 
and  pungent,  of  a mod  agreeable 
flavour,  like  that  of  the  cinnamon 
itfclf.  In  cold  languid  cafes,  and 
debilities  of  the  nervous  fyllem,  it 
is  one  of  the  moil  immediate  cor 
dials  and  reftoratives.  The  dofe  is 
one,  two,  or  three  drops  : which 
muft  always  be  carefully  diluted  by 
the  mediation  of  fugar,  6cc. ; for 
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fo  great  is  the  pnngency  of  this  oil, 
that  a Angle  drop  let  fall  upon  the 
tongue,  undiluted,  produces,  as 
Boerhaave  obferves,  a gangrenous 
efehar.  In  the  dillillation  of  this 
oil,  a fmart  fire  is  required ; and 
the  low  head,  with  a channel  round 
it,  above  recommended  for  the  di- 
flillation  of  the  lefs  volatile  oils,  is 
particularly  neceflary  for  this,  which 
is  one  of  the  leall  volatile,  and 
which  is  afford’ed  by  the  fpice  in 
exceeding  fmall  quantity.  The  di- 
flilled  water  retains  no  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  oil ; but  this  oil  being 
very  ponderous,  great  part  of  it 
fubfides,  from  the  water,  on  Hand- 
ing for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a cool 
place. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  CYMINI 
ESSENTI  ALE. 

Ejfential  oil  of  cummin  feds. 
Lofid. 

This  is  one  of  the  warmer  and 
Icfs  pleafant  oils.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  in  cold,  flatulent,  hyfteric 
complaints,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
drops.  It  gives  its  fmell  ftrong  to 
the  urine,  and  is  fuppofed  peculiar- 
ly ferviceablc  for  promoting  its  dif- 
charge. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  FCENI- 
CULI  ESSENTI  ALE. 
Ejfential  oil  of  fennel  feeds . 
Edinb.  + 

The  oil  obtained  from  fweet  fen- 
nel feeds  is  much  more  elegant  and 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  common 
fennel.  It  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of 
thefe  preparations : it  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with 
that  of  anifeeds;  to  which  it  is  like- 
wife  fimilar  in  flavour,  though  far 
more  grateful.  It  is  given  from 
two  or  three  drops  to  ten  or  twelve, 
as  a carminative,  in  cold  indifpofi- 
tions  of  the  ftomach  ; and  in  fome 
A a 3 kinds 
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kinds  of  coughs,  for  promoting  ex- 
peroration. 

OLEUM  baccarum  JUNIPERI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Ejfential  oil  of  juniper  her  riot. 

L.  E. 

This  oil  is  a very  warm  and  pun- 
pcnt  one  ; of  a firong  flavour,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In  the 
dofe  of  a drop  or  two,  it  proves  a 
ferviceable  carminajflve  and  ftoma- 
chic:  in  one  of  fix,  eight,  or  more, 
a ftimulating,  detergent,  diuretic 
and  emmenagogue : it  feems  to  have 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  tur- 
pentines, or  their  diftilled  oil;  like 
which,  it  communicates  a violet 
fmell  to  the  urine. 

Th  e oil  pf  thefp  berries  refides 
partly  in  veficles  fpread  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  fruit,  and  partly  in 
little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds ; 
when  the  berry  is  dry,  and  the  oil 
hardened  into  a refinous  fubftance,  it 
becomes  vifible,  upon  breaking  the 
feeds,  in  form  of  little  tranfparent 
drops.  In  order  therefore  to  obtain 
this  oil  to  advantage,  we  ought, 
previous  to  the  (hftilbtion,  to  bruife 
the  berry  thoroughly ; fo  as  to  break 
the  feeds,  and  entirely  lay  open  the 
oily  receptacles. 

OLEUM  florum  LAVENDULiE 
ESSENTIALE. 

> Efential  oil  of  lavender  flowers. 

L.  E. 

This  oil,  when  in  perfeftion,  is 
very  limpid,  of  a pleafant  yellowifli 
colour,  extremely  fragrant,  poffef- 
fing  in  an  eminent  degree  the  pecu- 
liar fmell  generally  admired  in  the 
flowers.  It  is  a medicine  of  great 
ufe,  both  externally  and  internal- 
ly, in  paralytic  and  lethargic  com- 
plaints, rheumatic  pains,  and  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The 
dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  five  or 
fix. 

Lavender  flowers  yield  the  mod 


fragrant  oil,  and  in  confiderabjy 
the  largeft  quantity,  when  they  are 
ready  to  fall  off  fpontaneoufly,  and 
the  leaves  begin  to  fhesv  themfelves ; 
the  feeds  give-  out  extremely  little. 
The  flowers  may  be  feparated  from 
the  reft  of  the  plant,  by  drying  it 
a little,  and  then  gently  beating  it: 
they  fhould  be  immediately  com- 
mitted to  dift illation,  and  the  pro- 
cefs  conduced  with  a well  regula* 
ted  gentle  heat  ; too  great  beat 
would  not  only  change  the  colour 
of  the  oil,  but  likcwife  make  a dif- 
agreeable  alteration  in  its  fmell. 

ESSENTIA  LIMONUM 

[A.] 

OLEUM  corticnm  LIMONUM 

[£•]  + 

EJflence  of  lemons,  or  the  ejfential  oil 
of  lemon-peel. 

This  is  a pleafant  oil,  of  a fine 
fmell,  very  near  as  agreeable  as  that 
of  the  frefh  peel  ; it  is  one  of  the 
lighteft  and  mod  volatile  effential 
oils  we  have,  perfe&ly  limpid,  and 
almoft  colourlefe.  It  is  taken  in 
dofes  of  two  or  three  drops,  as  a 
cordial,  in  weaknefs  of  the  flo- 
mach,  &c.  though  more  frequently 
ufed  as  a perfume.  It  gives  a fine 
flavour  to  the  oilicinal  fpiritus  vo- 
latil  us  aromaticus,  and  occafions 
the  foap  pills  to  fit  eafy  on  the  fto-. 
mach. 

OLEUM  MAJORANiE 
ESSENTIALE. 

Ejfential  oil  of  marjoram  leaves. 
Lond. 

This  oil  is  very  hot  and  penetra- 
ting, in  flavour  not  near  fo  agree- 
able as  the  marjoram  itfelf;  when 
in  perfe&ion,  it  is  of  a pale  yellow 
colour;  by  long  keeping,  it  turns 
reddifh : if  diftilled  with  too  great 
a heat,  it  arifes  of  this  colour  at 
firft.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 

pccu- 
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peculiarly  fevviceable  in  relaxations, 
obftruiSions,  and  mucous  difeharges 
of  the  uterus:  the  dofe  is  one  or  two 
drops. 

OLEUM  MENTH.fi 
ESSENTIA  LE. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  common 
mint, 

L.  E. 

This  oil  fmclls  and  taftes  ftrong- 
ly  of  the  mint,  but  is  in  both  re- 
fpeiSts  fomewhat  lefs  agreeable  than 
the  herb  itfclf.  It  is  an  ufeful  fto- 
maehic  medicine ; and  not  unfre- 
quently  exhibited  in  want  of  appe- 
tite, weaknefs  of  the  ftonoaeh,  retch- 
ings to  vomit,  and  other  like  dif- 
orders,  when  not  accompanied  with 
heat  or  inflammation:  two  or  three 
drops,  or  more,  ate  given  for  a dofe. 
It  is  likewife  employed  externally 
for  the  fame  purpofes;  and  is  an  ex- 
cellent ingredient  in  the  ftomachic 
plafter  of  the  (hops. 

OLEUM  MENTHfi  PIPERI. 

THUS  ESSENTIALE. 
EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  pepper  - 
mint . 

L.  E. 

This  poflefles  the  fmell,  tafte,  and 
virtues  of  the  peppermint  in  per- 
fection ; the  colour  is  a pale  green- 
ifh  yellow.  It  is  a medicine  of  great 
pungency  and  fubtilty ; and  diffufes, 
almoll  as  foon  as  taken,  a glowing 
warmth  through  the  whole  fyftcm. 
In  colics,  accompanied  with  great 
coldnefs,  and  in  fonie  hyfteric  com- 
plaints, it  is  of  excellent  fervice.  A 
drop  or  two  are  in  general  a fuffi- 
cient  dofe. 

OLEUM  NUCIS  MOSCHATiE 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  nutmegs . 

L.E.+ 

The  cffential  oil  of  nutmegs  pof- 
fefles  the  flavour  and  aromatic  vir- 
tues of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 


gree. It  is  fimilar  in  quality  to  the 
oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat  lefs  grate- 
ful. 

OLEUM  ORIGANI 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origa- 
num. 

L.  E.  + 

This  oil  has  a very  pungent  acri- 
monious taile,  and  a penetrating 
fmell.  It  has  been  chiefly  employ- 
ed externally  as  an  errhine,  and  fof 
eafing  pains  of  the  teeth. 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE  PIPE- 
RIS  JAMAICENSIS. 

EJfential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper. 

Edinb. 

This  is  a very  elegant  oil*  and 
may  be  ufed  as  a fuccedaneum  to 
thofe  of  fome  of  the  dearer  fpices. 
It  is  of  a fine  pale  colour;  in  fla- 
vour more  agreeable  than  the  oil  of 
cloves,  and  not  far  fhort  of  that  of 
nutmegs.  It  finks  in  water,  like 
the  oils  of  fome  of  the  eaftern 
fpices. 

OLEUM  PULEGII 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  penny- 
royal. 

L.  E.  -j- 

This  oil,  in  fmell  and  tafte,  re- 
fembles  the  original  plant;  the  vir- 
tues of  which  it  likewife  poffeffes. 
It  is  given  in  hyfteric  cafes,  from 
one  to  four  or  five  drops. 

OLEUM  RORISMARINI 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rofemary. 

L.  E. 

The  oil  of  rofemary  is  drawn 
from  the  plant  in  flower.  When  ir* 
perfection,  it  is  very  light  and  thin, 
pale,  and  aim  oft  colourlefs  ; of 
great  fragrancy,  though  rot  quite' 
fo  agreeable  as  the  rolemary  itfelf. 
It  is  recommended^  in  the  dofe  of  % 
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few  drops,  in  nervous  and  hyfteric 
complaints.  Boerhaave  holds  it  in 
great  efteem  againft  epilepfies,  and 
fuppreflions  of  the  uterine  purga- 
tions, occalioncd  by  weaknefs  and 
inadfivity. 

OLEUM  LIGNI  RHODII 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rkodhux. 

L.  E.  -f- 

This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferous, 
and  principally  employed  as  a per- 
fume in  fcenting  pomatums,  and 
the  like.  Cultom  has  not  as  yet 
received  any  preparation  of  this  e- 
legant  aromatic  wood  into  internal 
ufe. 

OLEUM  RUT/E 
ESSEN  l’I  ALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  rue  leaves, 

L.  E.  -f 

1 he  oil  of  rue  has  a very  acrid 
tafle,  and  a penetrating  fmell,  re- 
fcmbling  that  of  the  herb,  but  ra- 
ther more  unpleafant.  It  is  fome- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  hyfteric  divi- 
ders and  as  an  anthelmintic;  as  alfo 
in  epilepfies  proceeding  from  a re- 
laxed ftate  of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparingly. 
The  largeft  quantity  is  obtained 
from  it  when  the  flowers  are  ready 
to  fall  off,  and  the  feeds  begin  to 
Ihow  themfelves:  fuitable  macera- 
tion, previous  to  the  diftillation,  is 
here  extremely  necenary. 

OLEUM  SABINaE 
ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  favin  leaves. 

L.E. 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which, 
in  former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  were  dire&ed  to  be 
lightly  fermented  before  the  diftil- 
lation : this,  however,  is  not  very 
neceffary;  for  favin  yields,  with- 
out fermentation,  and  even  without 
any  much  maceration,  a very  large 


quantity  of  oil:  the  foregoing  herb 
ftands  more  in  need  of  a treatment 
of  this  kind.  T he  oil  of  favin  is 
a celebrated  uterine  and  emmena- 
gogue:  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a medicine  of  good 
fervice,  though  not  capable  of  per- 
forming what  it  has  been  ufually  re- 
prefented  to  do.  The  dofe  is,  two 
or  three  drops,  or  more. 

OLEUM  SASSAFRAS 
^ ESSENTIALE. 

EJfential  oil  of  fajfafras. 

L.E. 

This  is  the  molt  ponderous  of  all 
the  known  effential  oils,  but  rifes  in 
diftillation  with  fufficient  eafe:  it 
appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a mo- 
derately pungent  tafte,  a very  fra- 
grant fmell,  exactly  refembling  that 
of  the  faflafras.  It  ftands  greatly 
commended  as  a fudorific,  and  for 
purifying  the  blood  and  juices : it 
is  likewife  fuppolcd  to  be  of  fervice 
in  humoral  afthmas  and  coughs. 

1 he  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  eight 
or  ten ; though  GeofFroy  goes  as  far 
as  twenty. 

"I  he  decodlion  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  affords  by 
infpiffation  (fee  chap,  vi.  j an  ufeful 
extradl,  of  a mild,  bitterilh,  fub- 
aftringent  tafte.  Hoffman  fays,  he 
has  given  it  with  great  benefit,  in 
dofes  of  a fcruple,  as  a corroborant 
in  cachedtic  cafes,  in  the  decline  of 
intermitting  fevers,  and  for  abating 
hypochondriacal  fpafms. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHIRiE. 

Oil  of  turpentine. 

L.  E.  -{- 

This  is  diftilled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  foregoing  oils ; and  is 
ftridlly  an  effential  one,  though  not 
ufually  ranked  in  this  clafs:  it  is 
commonly,  but  improperly  a$  the 
College  obferve,  called  fpirit  of  tur- 
pentine. It  is  employed  in  large 
quantities  for  fome  mechanic  pur- 
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pofes ; and  hence  the  diftillation  of 
it  is  become  a particular  bufinefs. 

This  oil  is  a very  hot  (Emulating 
medicine.  It  is  fometimes  given  as 
a fudorilic  and  diuretic,  in  the  dofe 
of  two  or  three  drops : in  larger 
dofes,  it  is  apt  to  greatly  heat  the 
body,  occaiion  pain  of  the  head  and 
effullon  of  the  femen  and  liquor  of 
the  proftate  glands.  It  has  never- 
thclefs  been  of  late  taken  in  confi- 
derable  dofes  (along  with  honey  or 
other  convenient  vehicles)  again!! 
the  fciatica ; and,  as  is  faid,  with 
good  fuccefs.  Some  have  recom- 
mended it  againtt  venereal  run- 
nings : but  here  it  has  produced 
mifehievous  confequences,  inflaming 
the  parts,  and  aggravating  the  dif- 
order.  Externally,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  employed  againll  rheumatic 
pains,  aches,  fprains,  for  difeufling 
cold  tumours,  and  rellraining  hae- 
morrhagies. 

After  the  diftillation  of  the  turpen- 
tine, there  remains  in  the  {till  a 
brittle  refinous  fubftance,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  called  refina  fiava , 
ytllow  refin  [A.] 

The  only  ufe  of  this  is  in  exter- 
nal applications,  for  giving  confid- 
ence to  plafters,  and  the  like  pur- 
pofes. 

Most  of  the  foregoing  oils  are 
drawn  by  our  chemitts,  and  eafily 
procurable  in  a tolerable  degree  of 
perfedfion  ; thofe  of  cinnamon, 
cloves,  nutmegs,  and  mace,  excep- 
ted. Thefe  are  ufually  imported 
from  abroad ; and  are  for  the  moft 
part  fo  much  adulterated,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are  at 
all  fit  for  ufe. 

Nor  are  the  adulterations  of  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations  eafily  difeove- 
rable.  The  groffer  abufes  indeed 
may  be  readily  dete&ed : thus  if 
fte  oil  is  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
it  will  turn  milky  on  the  addition 


of  water ; if  with  expreffed  oils, 
redlified  fpirit  will  diflblve  the  ef- 
fential,  and  leave  the  other  behind; 
if  with  oil  of  turpentine,  on  dip- 
ping a piece  of  paper  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  drying  it  with  a gentle 
heat,  the  turpentine  will  be  betray- 
ed by  its  fmell.  But  the  more  iubtile 
artifts  have  contrived  other  methods 
of  fophiftication,  which  elude  all 
trials  of  this  kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpe- 
cific  gravity  of  oils  as  a certain  cri- 
terion of  their  genuinenefs;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  given  a table  of 
the  gravity  of  feveral.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  abfolutely  depend- 
ed on:  for  the  genuine  oils,  obtain- 
ed from  the  fame  fubjefts,  often- 
times differ  in  gravity  as  much  as 
thofe  drawn  from  different  ones. 
Cinnamon  and  cloves,  whofe  oils 
ufually  fink  in  water,  yield,  if  (lowly 
and  warily  diftilled,  an  oil  of  great 
fragrancy,  which  is  neverthelefs 
fpecifically  lighter  than  the  aqueous 
fluid  employed  in  the  diftillation  of 
it ; whillt,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lalt  runnings  of  fome  of  the  lighter 
oils  prove  fometimes  fo  ponderous  as 
to  fink  in  water. 

As  all  effential  oils  agree  in  the 
general  properties  of  folubility  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  indiffolubility  in  wa- 
ter, mifcibility  with  water  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intermedia, 
volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, &c.  it  is  plain  that  they  may 
be  varioufly  mixed  with  one  ano- 
ther, or  the  dearer  fophifticated 
with  the  cheaper,  without  any  pof- 
fibility  of  difeovering  the  abufe  by 
any  trials  of  this  kind.  And,  in- 
deed, it  would  not  be  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  the  purchafer,  if  he  had 
infallible  criteria  of  the  genuinenefs 
of  every  individual  oil.  It  is  of  as 
much  importance,  that  they  be  good, 
as  that  they  be  genuine;  for  I have 
often  feen  genuine  oils,  from  incu- 
rious diftillation,  and  long  and  care- 
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I«fs  keeping-,  weaker  both  in  frnell 
and  tafte  than  the  common  fophifti- 
cated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafte  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  tells  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  admit  of.  If 
a bark  ffiould  have  in  every  refpeft 
the  appearance  of  good  cinnamon, 
and  fhould  be  proved  indifputably 
to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cin- 
namon tree ; yet,  if  it  wants  the 
cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  it  but  in  a 
low  degree,  we  rejedl  it ; and  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  with  the  oil.  It  is 
only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  compa- 
rifons  with  fpecimens  of  known  qua- 
hty,  that  we  can  judge  of  the  good- 
nefs,  either  of  the  drugs  themfelves, 
or  of  their  oils. 

Moll  of  the  effential  oils  indeed, 
are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be  ta- 
iled with  fafety ; and  the  fmell  of 
the  fubjeit  is  fo  much  concentrated 
in  them,  that  a fmall  variation  in 
this  refpeft  is  not  eafily  diftinguifh- 
<d.  But  we  can  readily  dilute 
them  to  any  afiignable  degree. 
drop  of  the  oil  may  be  diflolved  in 
fpirit  of  wine;  or  received  on  a bit 
of  fugar,  and  diftblved  by  that  in- 
termedium in  water.  The  quantity 
of  liquor  which  it  thus  impregnates 
with  its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of 
flavour  which  it  communicates  to  a 
certain  determinate  quantity,  will 
be  the  meafure  of  the  degree  of 
goodnefs  of  the  oil. 

I fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  experi- 
ments of  the  quantity  of  effential  oil 
obtained  from  different  vegetables , 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a table. 
lhe  firfl  column  contains  the  names 


of  the  refpeftive  vegetable  fub- 
ftances ; the  fecond,  the  quantity  of 
each  which  was  fubmitted  to  the 
diftillation;  and  the  third,  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  obtained.  In  every  other 
part  of  this  book,  where  pound 
weights  are  mentioned,  the  Troy 
pound  of  twelve  ounces  is  meant : 
but  thefe  experiments  having  been 
all  made  by  a pound  of  fixteen 
ounces,  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
fet  down  the  matter  of  fa6t  in  the 
original  weights;  efpecially  as  the 
feveral  materials,  ip  the  large  quan-, 
tity  commonly  required  for  the  di- 
llillation  of  oils,  are  purchafed  by 
weights  of  the  fame  kind.  But  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arife  from  hence,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  the 
yield,  a reduction  pf  the  weights  is 
given  in  the  next  column  ; which 
fhows  the  number  of  parts  of  each 
at  the  fubje&s  from'which  one  part 
of  oil  was  obtained.  To  each  ar- 
ticle is  affixed  the  author’s  name 
from  whom  the  experiment  was  ta- 
ken: thofe  to  which  no  name  is  ad- 
ded, are  experiments  of  my  own. 
The  different  diftillations  of  one 
fubjeft,  feveral  of  which  are  infert- 
ed  in  the  table,  ffiow  how  variable 
the  yield  of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exo- 
tic fpices,  as  well  as  our  indigenous 
plants,  do  not  always  contain  the 
fame  proportion  of  this  a&ivc  prin- 
ciple : though  it  mud  be  obferved, 
alio,  that  part  of  the  differences 
may  probably  arife  from  the  opera- 
tion itfelf  having  been  more  or  ltfs 
carefully  performed. 


Table 
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Table  of  the  Quantity  of  essential  Oil  obtained  from  different 

Vegetables. 


Agalloehum  wood 

Angelica  root 

Anifecd 

Anifeed 

Anifecd 

Afafetida 

Calamus  aromaticus. 

Calamus  aromaticus 

Caraway  feeds 

Caraway  feeds 

Caraway  feeds 

Caroline  thiftle  root 

Cardamom  feeds 

Carrot  feeds 

Cafcarilla 

Camomile  flowers 

Common  camomile  flowers 

Wild  camomile  flowers 

Wild  camomile  flowers 

Chervil  leaves,  frefh 

Cedar-wood 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Cinnamon 

Clary  feeds 

Clary  in  flower*  frefh 

Cloves 

Cloves  - 

Cloves 

Copaiba  balfam 
Copaiba  balfam 
Cummin -feed 
Di&amnus  Creticus 
Dill-feed 
Elecampane  root 
Elemi 

Fennel-feed,  common 
Fennel-feed,  fweet 
Galangal  root 
Garlick  root,  frefh 
Ginger 

Horferadi fit  root,  frefh 

Hyflbp  leaves 


TO 

lb.  ' 

4 dra. 

320 

Hof. 

1 

lb. 

1 dra. 

128 

Cartk . 

I 

lb. 

4 dra. 

32 

Neum. 

3 

lb. 

1 oz. 

48 

4 

lb. 

1 oz. 

64 

4 

oz. 

I dra. 

32 

Neum.- 

5° 

lb. 

2 oz. 

185 

Hof 

1 

lb. 

2 fcr. 

192 

Neum. 

4 

Ib. 

2 oz. 

32 

2 

lb. 

9 dra. 

28  i 

1 

cwt. 

83  oz. 

2li 

1 

lb. 

z{  fcr. 

*53 

Neum. 

1 

02. 

1 fcr. 

24 

Neum . 

2 

lb. 

I t dra. 

171 

1 

lb. 

1 dra. 

128 

Garth. 

1 

lb. 

3°  gra- 

3 

O 

256 

Carth . 

6 

lb. 

5 dra. 

x53 

t 

Lb. 

20  gra. 

GJ 

384 

Carth. 

6 

lb. 

24- dra. 

.C 

3°7 

9 

lb. 

‘O 

30  gra. 

W 

+-> 

rQ 

23°4 

Neum . 

1 

lb. 

a 

• h 

2 dra. 

O 

CO 

64 

Margg. 

1 

lb. 

rj 

1 dra. 

c i 

128 

Sala. 

1 

lb. 

*5 

2 4 fcr. 

■ m 

i#  ^ 

*53 

Neum. 

4 

lb. 

6 dra. 

O * 

85t 

L emery 

1 

lb. 

nd 

2 dra. 

O 

4-1 

64 

Carth , 

1 

lb. 

8 fcr. 

s 

Ph 

45  t 

Carth. 

4 

lb. 

'U 

>> 

2 dra. 

<u 

c 

256 

130 

lb. 

3tOZ. 

O 

594 

1 

lb. 

1 T oz. 

CS 

104 

Teicbm. 

1 

lb. 

24  oz. 

r— • 
4J 

7* 

Carth. 

2 

lb. 

5 oz. 

3 

Hof 

1 

lb. 

6 oz. 

• 24 

Hof 

1 

lb. 

8 oz. 

2 

: 1 

bufh 

2 1 oz. 

1 

lb. 

30  gra. 

256 

4 

lb. 

2 oz. 

32 

z 

lb. 

3^  fcr. 

245 

Neum . 

1 

. lb. 

1 oz. 

16 

Neum. 

2 

oz. 

r fcr. 

48 

Neum. 

1 

bufh 

18  oz. 

1 

lb. 

1 dra. 

128 

Carth . 

2 

lb. 

30  gra. 

25-6 

Neum-. 

1 

lb. 

1 dra. 

128 

Neum. 

8 

01. 

15  gra. 

256 

Neum. 

2 

lb. 

iy  dra. 

„ m 

Neum . 
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HyfTop  leaves 
HyfTop  leaves 
HyfTop  leaves,  frefh 
HyfTop  leaves,  frefh 
HyfTop  leaves,  frefh 
Juniper-berries 
Juniper-berries 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 
Lavender  flowers,  frefh 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Lavender  flowers,  dried 
Broad  leaved  lavender  7 - 
flowers,  dry  ^ 

Lovage-root 
Mace 
Mace 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefh 

Marjoram  leaves,  frefh 

Marjoram  leaves,  dried 

Mafterwort  root 

Milfoil  flowers,  dried 

Mint  in  flower,  frefh 

Mint  leaves,  dried 

Peppermint,  frefh 

Myrrh 

Myrrh 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Nutmegs 

Parfley  feeds 

Parfley  leaves,  frefh 

Parfnep  feeds 

Pennyroyal  in  flower,  frefh 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Black  pepper 

Pimento 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood 

Rhodium  wood  * 


I 

lb. 

1 

I 

1 

4 dra. 

I 

lb. 

I 

2 

dra. 

2 

cwt. 

6 

oz. 

IO 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

30 

lb. 

9 

dra. 

8 

lb. 

3 

oz. 

1 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

48 

lb. 

1 2 

oz. 

30 

lb. 

61  oz. 

l lb. 

60 

oz. 

2 

lb. 

4 

dra. 

4 

lb. 

2 

oz. 

2 

lb. 

1 

oz. 

4 

lb. 

3 

oz. 

4 

lb. 

1 

oz. 

1 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

1 

lb. 

1 

dra. 

1 

lb. 

5 

dra. 

1 

lb. 

6 

dra. 

81 

lb. 

3^ 

oz. 

134-  lb. 

34 

dra. 

34 

lb. 

‘c 

’4 

oz. 

184 

-lb. 

*73 

4 

dra. 

4 

lb. 

c 

1 

oz. 

1 

lb. 

ts. 

30 

gra. 

H 

lb. 

QJ 

4 

dra. 

6 

lb. 

O 

no 

44 

dra. 

4 

lb. 

\j 

14 

oz. 

4 

lb. 

r5 

3 

dra. 

1 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

1 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

1 

lb. 

1 

oz. 

1 

lb. 

1 

oz. 

1 

lb. 

4 

dra. 

I 

lb. 

6 

dra. 

1 

lb. 

5 

dra. 

2 

lb. 

1 

dra. 

238 

lb. 

2 

oz. 

8 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

13 

lb. 

6 

dra. 

2 

lb. 

6 

dra. 

1 

lb. 

24- 

dra. 

1 

lb.* 

4 

fcr. 

1 

lb. 

1 

dra. 

6 

lb. 

J 

dra. 

1 

oz. 

30 

gra. 

1 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

2 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

1 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

1 

lb. 

dm. 

S 

o 

<-£ 

~o 

<L> 

c 


o 

M 

C3 

a. 

a 

o 

nj 

pC 


85  \Carth. 
64  i Carth. 

597  ' 

427 
427 

42t:## 
^2^  Carth. 
64  ' 

72 
4C3 
64 

32 
32 

2Ii 

64 
64 
128 


Hoff. : 

Hoff 

Hoff 

Hoff 

Carth. 

Carth. 


25J-  Naim. 


21 

347 

493 

262 

592 

64 

256 

448 

J77 

42t 

170J- 

64 

42t 

16 

16 

32 
2 1 1 


Carth. 


Hoff 

Neurn. 


Hoff 

Hoff. 

Neum. 

Hoff. 

Geoff. 

Neurn. 

Sala. 


25J  Carth. 
256 
1904 
512 
277 

42t 
82 

96 
128 
256 
16 

42t 
64 

42t 


Neuni. 
Carth. 
Heijler. 
Geoff. 
Neurn. 
Neum. 
Sala. 
Sala} 
42-j|  Carth. 
Rho- 
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Rhodium  wood 

Rofemary  in  flower 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves 

Rofemary  leaves,  frefh 

Rofes 

Rofes 

Rofes 

Rue 

Rue 

Rue  in  flower 

Rue  in  flower 

Rue  with  the  feeds 

Saffron 

Sage  leaves 

Sage  in  flower,  frefh 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 

Saffafras 

Saffafras 

Savin 

Saunders,  yellow 
Smallage  feeds 
Stechas  in  flower,  frefh 
Thyme  in  flower,  frefh 
Thyme  in  flower,  dry 


Lemon-thyme,  dried  a little 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Zcdoary 
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I 

lb.  ‘ 

1 

4 

dra.  ‘ 

32 

Carth. 

I 

cwt. 

8 

oz. 

224 

I 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

64 

Sala. 

I 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

42t: 

Sala. 

3 

lb. 

3* 

dra. 

1 2 t \Neum. 

1 

lb. 

1 

dra. 

128 

Carth. 

t 

lb. 

1 i 

dra. 

82 

Carth. 

70 

lb. 

5 

oz. 

224 

too 

lb. 

4 

dra. 

3200 

Tachen 

1 00 

lb. 

1 

oz. 

1600 

Homb . 

1 2 

lb. 

30 

gra. 

6 

r-\ 

768 

Hoff. 

10 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

. •** 

640 

Hoff 

10 

lb. 

4 

dra. 

T3 

U 

320 

Hoff. 

4 

lb. 

1 

dra. 

C 

512 

60 

lb. 

*0 

2t 

oz. 

+-> 

507 

72 

lb. 

3 

oz. 

O 

t/3 

384 

1 

lb. 

G 

dra. 

CTJ 

< 

85t 

V ogel 

1 

lb. 

5 

fcr. 

r 

wrr:  < 

77 

Carth. 

34 

lb. 

r qj  * 

iA 

oz. 

r 0 

544 

27 

lb. 

O 

6 

dra. 

c 

576 

8 

lb. 

u 

'TT 

lx 

dra. 

U 

a 

681 

6 

lb. 

oz. 

cu 

55 

Hoff 

6 

lb. 

2 

oz. 

c 

48 

Neum. 

2 

lb. 

5 

oz. 

O 

4-J 

Rj 

6f!  Hoff. 

1 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

X 

64 

Carth. 

1 

lb. 

2t 

fcr. 

154 

Neum. 

54 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

368 

2 

cwt. 

5t 

oz. 

652 

3i 

lb. 

ii 

dra. 

298 

51 

lb 

H 

oz. 

653 

98 

lb. 

2i 

oz. 

627 

104 

lb. 

3 

oz. 

5S5 

4 

lb. 

I 

oz. 

64 

18 

lb. 

oz. 

192 

25 

lb. 

3x 

oz. 

114 

1 

lb. 

1 

dra. 

[ 128 

Neum. 

SECT.  II. 
Simple  distilled  Waters. 


THE  effluvia  which  exhale  in 
the  air  from  many  vege- 
tables, particularly  from  thofe  of 
the  odorous  kind,  confift  apparently 
of  principles  of  great  fubtility  and 
a&ivity,  capable  of  ftrongly  and 
fuddenly  affedting  brain  and 


nervous  fyflem,  efpecially  in  thofe 
whofe  nerves  are  of  great  fenfibili* 
ty  ; arid  likewife  of  operating,  in  a 
flower  manner,  upon  the  fyftem  of 
groffer  veffels.  Thus  Boerhaave 
obferves,  that  in  hyfterical  and  hy- 
pochondriacal perfons,  the  fragrant 

odour 
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odour  of  the  Indian  hyacinth  ex- 
cites ftrange  fpafms,  which  the 
llrong  {cent  of  rue  relieves  : that 
the  effluvia  of  the  walnut-tree  occa- 
sion headachs,  and  make  the  body 
coftive  ; that  thofe  of  poppies  pro- 
cure deep  ; and  that  the  fmell  of 
bean  bloffoms,  long  continued,  dis- 
orders the  fenfes.  Lcmery  relates, 
from  his  own  knowledge,  that  Se- 
veral perfons  were  purged  by  Haying 
long  in  a room  where  damaflt  rofes 
were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemifts  have  indul- 
ged themfelves  in  the  pleaiing  Sur- 
vey of  thefe  preiiding  fpirits,  as 
they  are  called,  of  vegetables  ; their 
peculiar  nature  in  the  different  Spe- 
cies of  plants  ; their  exhalation  into 
the  atmofphere  by  the  fun’s  heat, 
and  difperlion  by  winds;  their  ren- 
dering the  air  of  particular  places 
medicinal,  or  otherwife,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  plants  that  a- 
bound.  They  have  contrived  alfo 
different  means  for  collecting  thefe 
fugitive  emanations,  and  concentra- 
ting and  condenfing  them  into  a 
liquid  form  ; employing  either  the 
native  moifture  of  the  fubjeCt,  or 
an  addition  of  water,  as  a vehicle  or 
matrix  for  retaining  them. 

The  procefs  which  has  been 
judged  moil  analagous  to  that  of 
nature,  is  the  following.  The  Sub- 
ject frefh  gathered  at  the  feafon  of 
its  greateil  vigour,  with  the  morn- 
ing dew  upon  it,  is  laid  lightly,  and 
unbruifed  in  a ffiallow  veffel, . to 
which  is  adapted  a low  head  with 
a recipient ; under  the  veffel  a live 
coal  is  placed,  and  occalionally  re- 
newed, fo  as  to  keep  up  an  uniform 
heal,  no  greater  than  that  which 
obtains  in  the  atmofphere  in  Sum- 
mer, viz.  about  85  degrees  of  Fa- 
renheit’s  thermometer.  In  this  de- 
gree of  heat  there  arifes,  exceeding 
{lowly,  an  invifible  vapour,  which 
condenfes  in  the  head  into  dewy 


drops,  and  falls  down  into  the  recei- 
ver ; and  which  has  been  fuppofed 
to  be  the  very  fubftance  that  the 
plant  would  have  fpontaneouffy 
emitted  in  the  open  air. 

But  on  fubmitting  to  this  procefs 
many  kindsof  odoriferous  vegetables, 
I have  always  found  the  liquors  ob- 
tained by  it  to  be  very  different  from 
the  natural  effluvia  of  the  refpeCtive 
fubjects:  they  had  very  little  fmell, 
and  no  remarkable  tafte.  It  ap- 
peared that  a heat,  equal  to  that  of 
the  atmofphere,  is  incapable  of  rai- 
fing  in  clofe  veffels  thofe  parts  of 
vegetables  which  they  emit  in  the 
opeu  air.  It  may  therefore  be  pre- 
fumed,  that  in  this  laft  cafe  fomc 
other  caufe  concurs  to  the  effeCt  i 
that  it  is  not  the  fun’s  heat  alone 
which  raifes  and  impregnates  the 
air  with  the  odorous  principles  of 
vegetables,  but  that  the  air  itfelf, 
or  the  watery  humidity  with  which 
it  abounds,  afting  as  a true  diffol- 
vent',  extrafls  and  imbibes  them  j 
fo  that  the  natural  effluvia  of  a 
plant  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
fufion  of  the  plant  made  in  air.  The 
purgative  virtue  of  the  damalk-rofe, 
and  the  aftringency  of  the  walnut- 
tree,  which,  as  above  obferved,  are 
in  feme  meafure  communicated  to 
the  air,  may  be  totally  extracted  by 
infuiion  both  in  watery  and  fpiritu- 
ous  menffrua,  but  never  rife  in  di- 
ff illation  with  any  degree  of  heat ; 
and  the  volatile  odours  of  aromatic 
herbs,  which  are  diffufed  through 
theatmofphere  in  the lowelt  warmth, 
cannot  be  made  to  diftil  without  a 
heat  much  greater  than  is  ever  found 
to  obtain  in  a ffiaded  air. 

‘ We  apprehend,  that  the  effluvia 
arifing  from  growing  vegetables, 
are  chiefly  exhaled  by  the  living 
energy  of  the  plant : the  odorous 
matter  is  a real  fecretion,  which 
cannot  be  performed  independent  of 
active  veffels  ; and  it  is  reafonable 
to  allow  th«  fame  powers  for  the 

ex* 
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exhalation  of  thefe  effluvia,  as  for  the 
tranfpiration  of  their  watery  parts.’ 

The  above  procefs,  therefore,  ami 
the  theory  on  Which  it  is  built,  ap- 
pear to  be  faulty  in  two  points : 
1.  In  fuppofmg  that  all  thole  pri r» 
ciples,  which  naturally  exhale  from 
•vegetables,  may  be  colledled  by  di- 
il illation  ; whereas  there  are  many 
which  the  air  extradls  in  virtue  of 
its  diftblving  power  ; ‘ fome  are  al- 
fo  incapable  of  being  collected  in  a 
vifible  and  inelaftic  form  and  tliere 
arc  thofe  which  are  artificially  fe- 
parable  by  difiolvents  only  : 2.  In 
employing  a degree  of  heat  ineffi- 
cient for  feparating  even  thofe  parts 
which  are  truly  exhalable  by  heat. 

The  foregoing  method  of  diftil- 
lation  is  commonly  called  diji  illation 
by  the  c'Jd Jiill ; but  thofe  who  have 
pradlifed  it,  have  generally  employ- 
ed a confiderable  heat.  A {hallow 
leaden  vefiel  is  filled  with  the  frelh 
herbs,  flowers,  &c.  which  are  heap- 
ed above  it ; fo  that  when  the  head 
is  fitted  on,  this  alfo  may  be  filled 
a confiderable  .way.  little  fire 

is  made  under  the  veflei,  fufficient 
to  make  the  bottom  much  hotter 
than  the  hand  can  bear,  care  being 
taken  only  not  to  heat  it  fo  far  as 
to  endanger  fcorching  any  part  of 
the  fubjedl.  If  the  bottom  of  the 
vefTel  is  not  made  fo  hot  as  to  have 
this  efFedl  on  the  part  contiguous  to 
it,  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  reft  of 
the  included  matter,  will  be  great 
enough  to  do  it  any  injury.  By 
this  management,  the  volatile  parts 
of  feveral  odorous  plants,  as  mint, 
are  effectually  forced  over  ; and  if 
the  proeffs  has  been  Ikilfully  mana- 
ged, the  diftilled  liquor  proves  rich- 
ly impregnated  with  the  native-  o- 
<lour  and  flavour  of  the  fubjedt,  with- 
out having  received  any  kind  ofdif- 
agreeable  imprefiion  from  the  heat 
made  ufc  of; 


This  procefs  has  been  chiefly 
pradlifed  in  private  families ; the 
flownefs  of  the  diftillation,  and  the 
attendance  and  care  neccfTary  for 
preventing  the  fcorching  of  fome 
part  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  commu- 
nicate an  ungrateful  burnt  flavour 
to  the  liquor,  rendering  it  inconfift- 
ent  with  the  difpatch  requiiite  in  the 
larger  way  of  bufinefs. 

Another  method  has  therefore 
been  had  recourfe  to,  that  by  the 
common  dill,  called,  in  dtftindiion 
from  the  foregoing,  the  hot  Jiill. 
Here  a quantity  of  water  is  added 
to  the  plant  to  prevent  its  burning  ; 
and  the  liquor  is  kept  nearly  of  a 
boiling  heat,  or  made  fully  to  boil  j 
fo  that  the  vapour  rifes  plentifully 
into  the  head,  and  parting  thence 
into  a fpiral  pipe  or  worm  placed 
in  a vefiel  of  cold  water,  is  there 
condenfed,  and  runs  out  in  drops 
quickly  fucceeding  one  another,  or 
in  a continued  ftream.  The  addi- 
tional water  does  not  at  ail  weaken 
the  produce  ; for  the  molt -volatile 
parts  of  the  fubjedl  rife  firft,  and  im- 
pregnate the  liquor  that  firit  diftils: 
as  foon  as  the  plant  has  given  over  it* 
virtue  fufficiently,  which  is  known 
by  examining  from  time  to  time  the 
liquor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of 
the  worm,  the  diftillation  is  to  be 
flopped. 

This  is  the  method  of  diftillation 
commonly  pradlifed  for  the  offici- 
nal waters.  It  is  accompanied  with 
one  imperfection,  affedting  chiefly 
thofe  waters  whofe  principal  value 
confifts  in  the  delicacy  of  therr  fla- 
vour ) this  being  not  a little  injured 
by  the  boiling  heat  ufually  employ- 
ed, and  by  the  the  coagitation  of  the 
odorous  particles  of  the  fubjedt  with 
the  water.  Sometimes  alio  a part 
of  the  plant  flicks  to  the  Tides  of  the 
ftill,  and  is  fo  far  fcorched  as  to  give 
an  upgrateful  taint  to  the  liquor. 

Bb 
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There  is  another  method  of  ma- 
n aging  this  operation,  which  I have 
already  recommended  for  the  di- 
illation  of  the  more  volatile  ef- 
fential  oils,  and  which  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  that  of  the  waters.  In 
this  method,  the  advantages  of  the 
foregoing  ones  are  united,  and  their 
inconveniences  obviated.  A quan- 
tity of  water  being  poured  into  the 
flill,  and  the  herbs  or  flowers  placed 
in  a balket  over  it,  there  can  be  no 
poflibility  of  burning  ; the  water- 
may  be  made  to  boil,  but  fo  as  not  to 
rife  up  into  the  balket,  which  would 
defeat  the  intention  of  this  contri- 
vance. The  hot  vapour  of  the  wa- 
ter palling  lightly  through  all  the 
interflices  of  the  fubjeft  matter,  im- 
bibes and  carries  over  the  volatile 
parts  unaltered  in  their  native  fla- 
vour. By  this  means  the  dillilled 
waters  of  all  thofe  fubilances  whofe 
oils  are  of  the  more  volatile  kind, 
are  obtained  in  the  utmoll  perfec- 
tion, and  with  fufficient  difpatch  ; 
for  which  lad  intention  the  Hill  may 
be  filled  quite  up  to  the  head. 

In  the  diftillation  of  elfential  oils, 
the  water,  as  obferved  in  the  fore- 
going fedtion,  imbibes  always  a part 
of  the  oil.  The  dillilled  liquors  here 
treated  of,  are  no  other  than  water 
thus  impregnated  with  the  elfential 
oil  of  the  fubjcdl  ; whatever  fmell, 
tafte,  or  virtue,  is  here  communica- 
ted to  water,  or  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a watery  liquor,  being  found  in  a 
concentrated  llate  in  the  oil.  The 
elfential  oil,  or  fome  part  of  it,  more 
attenuated  and  fubtilized  than  the 
reft,  is  thedirtdl  principle  on  which 
the  title  of  Jpiritus  reftor,  or  pn. Ti- 
ding fpirit,  has  been  bellowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore 
which  contain  an  elfential  oil,  will 
give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by 
(iiilillation  : but  the  degree  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the 


quantity  of  water  which  a plant  is 
capable  of  fatiating  with  its  virtue, 
are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  its  oil.  The  oil  fa- 
tiates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it  : if 
there  is  more  oil  than  is  fufficient 
for  this  fatiation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper 
form,  not  mifcible  with  the  water 
that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odo- 
riferous flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  fo 
little  quantity,  that  fcarcely  any  vi- 
fible  mark  of  it  appears,  unlefs  fifty 
or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more  are 
dillilled  at  once,  give  neverthelefs  as 
llrong  an  impregnation  to  water  as 
thofe  plants  which  abound  molt  with 
oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
dillilled  waters  may  be  mere  and 
more  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  fubjedl,  and  their  ftrength 
increafed  to  any  alfigned  degree, 
by  cohobation , that  is,  by  rediftil- 
ling  them  a number  of  times  from 
frclh  parcels  of  the  plant.  Experi- 
ence, however,  fliows  the  contrary  ; 
a water  Ikilfully  drawn  in  the  firfl 
dillillation,  proves  on  every  repeated 
one  not  llronger  but  more  dffagree- 
able.  Aqueous  liquors  are  not  ca- 
pable of  imbibing  above  a certain 
quantity  of  the  volatile  oil  of  vege- 
tables; and  this  they  may  be  made 
to  take  up  by  one,  as  well  as  by  any 
number  of  dillillations  ; the  oftener 
the  procefs  is  repeated,  the  ungrate- 
ful imprelfion  which  they  generally 
receive  from  the  fire  even  at  the  fir  it 
time  becomes  greater  and  greater. 
Thofe  plants  which  do  not  yield  at 
firll  waters  fufficiently  llrong,  ate 
not  proper  fubjedls  for  this  procefs, 
fince  their  virtue  may  be  obtained 
much  more  advantageoufly  by  o- 
thers. 


Ge- 
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Generdl  Rules  for  the  Distillation 
ef  the  officinal  simple  Wa- 
ters . 

I. 

Where  they  are  dire&ed  frefh,  fuch 
only  mult  be  employed : but  fomc 
are  allowed  to  be  ufed  dry,  as  be- 
ing eafily  procurable  in  this  ftate 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  though 
rather  more  elegant  waters  might 
be  obtained  from  them  whilll 
green.  L. 

When  frefh  and  juicy  herbs  are 
to  be  diddled,  thrice  their  weight 
of  water  will  be  fully  fufficient : but 
dry  ones  require  a much  larger 
quantity.  In  general,  there  (hould 
be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all  in- 
tended to  be  diddled  has  come  over, 
there  may  be  liquor  enough  left  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to 
the  dill. 

II. 

The  didillation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a refrigera- 
tory, the  jun&ures  being  luted- 

E.+ 

III. 

Plants  differ  fo  much,  according 
to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which  they 
are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  own  age,  that  it 
is  impoffiblc  to  fix  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn  from  a certain 
■weight  of  them  to  any  invariable 
dandard.  The  didillation  may  al- 
ways be  continued  as  long  as  the 
liquor  runs  well-flavoured  off  the 
fubjed,  and  no  longer. 

If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs, 
they  mud  be  taken  in  the  weights 
preferibed.  But  when  frefli  ones 
are  fubdituted  to  dry,  or  when 
the  plants  themfelves  are  the 
produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary,  the 
quantities  are  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difcrction  of  the 
artid.  L. 
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After  the  odorous  water,  alone 
intended  for  ufe,  has  come  over,  an 
acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which  has 
fometimes  extra&ed  fo  much  from 
the  copper  head  of  the  dill  as  to 
prove  emetic.  To  this  are  owing 
the  anthelmintic  virtues  attributed 
to  certain  diddled  waters. 

IV. 

In  a preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  fome  vege- 
tables were  ordered  to  be  (light- 
ly fermented  with  the  addition 
of  yed,  previoufly  to  the  didil- 
lation. 

The  principle  on  which  this  ma- 
nagement is  founded,  is  certainly 
jud ; for  the  fermentation  fome- 
what  opens  and  unlocks  their  tex- 
ture, fo  as  to  make  them  part  with 
more  in  the  fubfequent  didillation 
than  could  be  drawn  over  from  them 
without  fome  aflidance  of  this  kind. 
Thofe  plants,  however,  which  re- 
quire this  treatment,  are  not  proper 
fubjefts  for  Ample  waters  to  be 
drawn  from ; their  virtues  being  ob- 
tainable to  betteradvantage  by  other 
procefl’es. 

V. 

If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the 
furface  of  the  water,  they  are  to 
be  carefully  taken  off.  E.  -f- 
VI 

That  the  waters  may  keep  the  bet- 
ter, about  one  - twentieth  part 
their  weight  of  proof-fpirit  may 
be  added  to  each  after  they  arc 
diddled.  L. 

A great  number  of  diddled  wa- 
ters was  formerly  kept  in  the  (hops, 
and  are  dill  retained  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  The  Faculty  of 
Paris  dired,  in  the  lad  edition  of 
their  Codex  Me'dicamentarius , no 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  different  waters,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  different  ingredients 
in  one  fingle  water.  Near  one  half 
of  thefe  preparations  have  fcarccly 
B b 2 any 
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any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
jed,  and  many  of  the  others  are  in- 
iigniflcant. 

The  Colleges  of  London  and  E- 
dinburgh  have  reje&ed  thcfe  often- 
tatious  fuperrliiities,  and  given  an 
elegant  and  compendious  fet  of  wa- 
ters, fufficient  for  anfwering  fuch 
purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions are  applied  to  in  pra£iice.  Di- 
ftilled  waters  arc  employed  chiefly 
aS  grateful  diluents,  as  fuitable  ve- 
hicles for  medicines  of  greater  effi- 
cacy, or  for  lendering  difguftful 
ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach  ; few  are  depended  on, 
in  any  intention  of  cpnfequence,  by 
thonfelves. 

AQUA  DESTILLATA. 

, DiJUllsd  water. 

EdlHV. 

4 Let  well  or  river  water  be  diddled 

in  very  clean  veflels  till  about  two 

thirds  are  drawn  off. 

‘ Native  water  is  feldom  or  never 
found  pure,  and  generally  contains 
earthy,  faline,  metallic,  or  other 
matters.  Dill  illation  is  therefore 
employed  as  a means  of  freeing  it 
of  thcfe  heterogeneous  parts.  For 
fome  pharmaceutical  purpofes  didd- 
led water  is  abfolutely  neceflfary : 
thus,  if  >ve  employ  hard  undid  tiled 
water  for  diffolving  fugar  of  lead, 
inftead  of  a perfeft  folution,  we 
produce  a milky-like  cloud,  owing 
to  a real  decompoflftion  of  pait*.' 

‘ AQUA  ALEXETERIA 
SIMPLEX. 

Shnple  alexeterial  water. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frelh,  a pound 
and  a half; 

Sea-wormwood  tops,  frelh ; 

Angelica  leaves,  freflt,  each  one 
pound ; 


Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gal- 
lons. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  moderately  dried, 
two  pounds  ; 

Angelica  leaves,  frelh  gathered,- 
one  pound  ; 

Water,  a fufficient  quantity. 
Didil  off  three  gallons. 

This  water  is  fufficiently  elegant 
with  regard  to  tafte  and  fmell ; 
though  few  expeft  from  it  fuch  vir- 
tues as  its  title  feems  to  imply.  It 
is  uljed  occaftonally  for  vehicles  of 
alexipharmac  medicines,  or  in  julep® 
tp  be  drank  after  it,  as  coinciding 
with  the  intention  ; but  in  general, 
is  not  fuppofed  to  be  itfelf'  of  anjt 
conftderable  efficacy. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANETHI. 

Dill -feed  water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Dill  feeds,  a pound  and  a half ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

Draw  o3'  by  diftillation  a gallon. 

This  water,  which  turns  out 
pretty  drong  of  the  dill  feeds,  is 
foputimes  employed  as  the  bafis  of 
carminative  juleps  It  is  fimilar  in 
flavour  to  a water  drawn  from  cara- 
way feeds,  but  lefa  agreeable. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANETHI 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  dill -feed  water. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Dill  feeds,  one  pound  ; 

Pour  on  as  much  water  as  when 
ten  pounds  have  been  drawn- 
off  by  diftillation,  there  may 
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remain  as  much  as  is  fufScient 
toptevent  an  empyreuma. 
After  proper  maceration,  let  ten 

pounds  be  drawn  off. 

* In  the  fame  manner  may  be 
prepared  ten  pounds  of  Ample  di- 
•ftilled  water,  from 

Cinnamon,  one  pound. 

Caffia  lignea,  a pound  and  a half. 

Peppermint  leaves,  three  pounds. 

Common  - mint  leaves,  three 
pounds. 

Pennyroyal  leaves,  three  .pounds. 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound. 

■Freih  pale  rofes,  fix  pounds. 

Freih  lemon- peel,  two  pounds. 

Freih  Seville  orange  peel,  two 
.pounds. 

* These  are  all  the  diflilled  wa- 
ters, and  the  diredions  for  pre- 
paring them,  given  in  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia. It  will,  however,  be  ufeful 
for  the  lefs  experienced  artifts  to 

-confult  Dr  Lewis’s  directions,  de- 
livered at  full  length  in  this  book. 
The  particular  virtues  of  each  will 
”be  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  fe- 
deral formulas  direded  in  the  laft 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia.’ 

AQUA  CORTICUM 
AURANTIORUM  SIMPLEX. 
Simple  orange-peel  water. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Yellow  p/el  df  Seville  oranges, 
dried,  four  ounces ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufScient  to 
prevent  burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

- I • . 

This  water  proves  very  weak  of 
•the  orange-peel.  It  is  defigned  for 
a diluter  in  fevers  and  other  difer* 
ders  where  the  ftomach  ami  palate 
are  fubjed  to  receive  quick  difguft; 
W wjhich  cafes  (as  the  committee  ob- 


ferve)  cordial  waters,  efpccially  if 
their  ufe  is  to  be  long  continued, 
ought  to  be  but  lightly  impregna- 
ted with  any  flavour,  however  a- 
greeable. 

AQUA  CASTORET. 

Cajhr  water. 

.Lend. 

Take  of 

Rufiia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

-Draw  off  two  pints. 

Castor  yields  almoft  nil  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  to  water ; but 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  gives  over  nothing. 
The  fpirit  of  caftor  formerly  kept  in 
the  /hops,  had  none  of  the  fmell  or 
virtues  of  the  drug  ; whifft  the  wa- 
ter here  direded  proves,  when  freih 
drawn,  very  ftrong  of  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues 
of  this  animal  fubftance  refule  in  a 
■volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the  eflen- 
tial  oils  of  vegetables : fomc  are  re- 
ported to  have  obtained,  in  diftilling 
large  quantities  of  the  drug,  a fmall 
portion  of  oil,  which  fmelt  extreme- 
ly ftrong  ofthc  caftor,  and  dilfufed 
its  ungrateful  feent  to  a great  di- 
ftance. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  hy- 
fleric  cafes,  and  fome  nervous  com- 
plaints, though  it  has  not  been  found, 
to  anfwer  what  many  people  exped 
from  it  : it  lofes  greatly  of  its  fla- 
vour in  keeping. 

Aqua  cerasorum  nigrorum. 

Black-cherry  water. 

Let  any  quantity  of  black  cherries 
be  bruited,  fo  as  that  the  ftoncs 
may  be  broken,  and  then  diflilled 
according  to  art,  with  only  a 
fmall  proportion  of  water. 

This  is  a very  grateful  water, 
and  has  long  maintained  a place  in 

the 
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the  (hops.  It  has  frequently  been 
employed  by  phyficians  as  a vehicle, 
in  preference  to  the  other  diftilled 
waters  ; and  among  uurfes,  and  o- 
thers  who  have  the  care  of  young 
children,  has  been  the  firft  remedy 
againft  the  cotivuifive  diforders  to 
which  children  are  fo  often  fubjeCL 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of 
late  been  brought  into  difrepute, 
and  by  fome  looked  upon  as  poi« 
fonous.  They  obferve,  that  it  re- 
ceives its  flavour  principally  from 
the  cherry  ftones ; and  that  thefe 
kernels,  like  many  others,  bear  a 
refemblance  in  tafte  to  the  leaves  of 
the  lauro-cerafus,  which  have  fome 
time  pall  been  difeovered  to  yield, 
by  infufion  or  diftillation,  the  naoft 
fudden  poifon  known  : fome  phyfi  v 
cians  of  Worcefter  have  latelyfound, 
by  trial  purpofely  made,  that  a di- 
ftilltd  water  very  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  flavour  of  the  cherry 
kernels  (no  more  than  two  pints 
being  diftilled  from  fourteen  pounds 
of  the  cherry  ftones)  proved  in  like 
manner  poifonou3  to  brutes.  The 
committee  of  the  London  College 
repeated  the  fame  experiment,  and 
found  the  effe&s  agreeable  to  thofe 
gentlemens  repoit. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  thefe 
trials,  nor  after  fuch  long  experi- 
ence can  it  be  imagined,  that  black- 
cherry  water,  when  no  ftronger  than 
the  {hops  have  been  accuftomed  to 
prepare  it,  isunfafe.  Thefe  kernels, 
as  the  committee  obferve,  plainly 
refemble  opium,  and  fome  other 
things,  which  poifon  only  when 
taken  in  too  great  a quantity  ; the 
water  from  the  very  laurel  leaves  is 
harmltfs  when  duly  diluted  ; and 
even  fpirit  of  wine  proves  a poifon 
of  its  kind,  not  greatly  different,  if 
drank  to  a certain  degree  of  ex- 
cefs.  Nor  can  it  be  concluded,  from 
the  trials  with  the  ftrong  black- 
cherry  water  on  dogs,  &c.  thaf  even 
this  will  have  the  fame  effects  in 


the  human  body ; the  kernels  of 
many  forts  of  fruits  being  in  fub- 
ftance  poifonous  to  brutes,  though 
innocent  to  man. 

It  is  poffible,  however,  that  this 
water  in  any  degree  of  ftrength 
may  not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the 
tender  age  of  infants,  where  the 
principles  of  life  are  but  juft  begin- 
ning as  it  were  to  move  : it  is  pof- 
fible, that  it  may  there  have  had 
pernicious  effe&s,  without  being 
fufpefted  ; the  fymptoms  it  would 
produce,  if  it  ftxould  prove  hurtful, 
being  fuch  as  children  are  often 
thrown  into  from  the  difeafe  which 
it  is  imagined  to  relieve.  On  thefe 
confiderations,  botlx  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Colleges  have  cho- 
fen  to  lay  it  afide  ; more  efpecially 
as  it  has  been  too  often  counterfeit- 
ed with  a water  diftilled  from  bitter 
almonds,  which  are  known  to  com- 
municate a poifonous  quality. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMl 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  cinnamon  neater. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  one  pound  t 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Digeft  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  grateful  and  lifer 
ful  water,  poffefling  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  fragrance  and  aromatic 
coidial  virtues  of  the  fpicc.  Great 
care  fhould  be  had  in  the  choice  of 
the  cinnamon,  to  avoid  the  too  com- 
mon impofitxon  of  cafia  being  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  room : this  latter 
yields  a water  much  lefs  agreeable 
than  that  of  cinnamon,  and  whofe 
Devour  is  manifeftly  empyreuuatic. 
The  two  drugs  may  be  eafily  diilin- 
guifhed  from  one  another  by  the 
marks  laid  down  under  the  rcfpeclivc 
articles  in  the  Second  Tart  of  this 
work. 


The' 
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The  virtues  of  all  tliefe  waters  de- 
pend upon  their  containing  a por- 
tion of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft.  The 
oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  ponderous, 
and  arifes  more  difficultly  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  vegetable  mat- 
ters from  which  fimple  waters  are 
ordered  to  be  drawn.  This  obfer- 
vation  direfts  us,  in  the  diftillation 
of  this  water,  to  make  ufe  of  a quick 
fire,  and  a low  veffel.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  the  water  does  not  keep  fo 
well  as  might  be  wifhed  ; the  pon- 
derous oil  parting  from  it  in  time, 
and  falling  to  the  bottom  when  the 
liquor  loles  its  milky  hue,  its  fra- 
grant fmell,  and  aromatic  tafte. 
Some  recommend  a fmall  propor- 
tion of  fugar  to  be  added,  in  order 
to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the  wa- 
ter. , 

AQUA  CHAM/EMELI. 

Caviomile  water. 

Edinb.  -+• 

Take  any  quantity  of  camomile 
flowers,  and  fo  much  water  as 
will  prevent  burning  Diltil  off 
the  water  fo  long  a*  it  proves 
fufficiently  ftrong  of  the  flavour 
of  the  flowers. 

Camomile  flowers  were  ordered 
in  the  former  editions  to  be  ferment- 
ed previoufly  to  the  diftillation,  a 
treatment  which  they  Hand  little  in 
need  of ; for  they  give  over  without 
any  fermentation,  as  much  as  that 
procefs  is  capable  of  enabling  them 
to  do.  In  either  cafe  the  fmell  and 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  flowers  arife, 
without  any  thing  of  the  bitternefs ; 
this  remaining  behind  in  the  decoc- 
tion ; which,  if  duly  depurated  and 
infpiffated,  yields  an  extraft  fimilar 
to  that  prepared  from  the  flowers,  in 
the  common  manner.  The  diftilled 
waterhasbeenufed  in  flatulent  colics, 
and  the  like,  but  is  at  prefent  held 
in  no  great  efteem. 


AQUA  FCENICULI. 

Fennel  water. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Sweet-fennel  feeds,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  is  Sufficient 
to  prevent  an  empyreuma. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Fennel  leaves,  frefh,  any  quan- 
tity ; 

Water,  three  times  as  much. 

Diftil  as  long  as  the  water  runs 
well  flavoured. 

The  firft  of  thefe  waters  is  a fuf- 
ficiently grateful  one,  and  the  cither 
is  not  unpleafant : the  leaves  fliould 
be  taken  before  the  plant  has  run 
into  flower ; for  after  this  time 
they  are  much  weaker,  and  lefs  a- 
greeable.  Some  have  obferved, 
that  the  upper  leaves  and  tops,  be- 
fore the  flowers  appear,  yield  a more 
elegant  water,  and  a remarkably  fi- 
ner effential  oil  than  the  lower  ones ; 
and  that  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
one  fwims  on  water,  whilft  that  of 
the  other  finks.  No  part  of  the 
herb,  however,  is  equal  in  flavour  to 
the  feeds. 

AQUA  HYSSOPI. 

Hyffop  water. 

Edinb.  + 

This  is  diftilled  from  the  frefti  leaves 
of  hyffop,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  water  of  fennel  leaves. 

Hyssop  water  has  been  held  by 
fome  in  confiderable  efteem  as  an 
uterine  and  a pe&oral  medicine.  It 
was  dire&ed  in  a former  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  for 
making  up  the  black  pe&oral  tro- 
ches, but  is  now  exchanged  for 
common  water.  Few  at  prefent 
expeft  any  Angular  virtues  from  it, 
B b 4 nor 
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nor  is  it  often  made  ufe  of,  or  met  Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 


with  in  the  thops. 

AQUA  MELISSiE.  ' 

Balm  'water . 

Edini.  + 

This  is  prepared  by  diddling  the 
green  leaves  of  balm,  as  in  the 
foreging  procefs. 

In  the  former  editions  of  the  E- 
jdinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  this  wa- 
ter was  ordered  to  be  cohobated,  or 
redidilled  from  frefh  quantities  of 
the  herb.  This  management  feerns 
to  have  been  taken  from  Boerhaave, 
who  has  a very  high  opinion  of  the 
water  thus  prepared : he  fays,  he 
has  experienced  in  himfelf  extraor- 
dinary effedfs  from  it,  taken  on  an 
empty  itpmach  ; that  it  has  fcarce 
its  equal  in  hypochondriacal  and 
hyflcrical  cafes,  the  chlorofis,  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  as  often 
as  tbefe  difeafes  proceed  from  a 
diforder  of  the  fpirits  rather  than 
from  any  collediion  of  morbific 
matter. 

l or  my  own  part,  I have  already 
given  my  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  cohobatien  of  thefe  liquors; 
and  itta.ll  here  oniy  obferve,  that 
whatever  virtues  are  lodged  in  balm, 
they  may  be  much  more  perfectly 
and  advantageoudy  extracted  by 
cold  infufson  in  aqueous  or  fpiritu- 
ous  menftrua  : in  this  oroceis,  the 
liquor  fuffers  no  injury  from  being 
returned  on  frefh'  parcels  of  the 
herb  ; a few  repetitions  will  load  it 
•yvith  the  virtues  of  the  fubjeft,  and 
render  it  very  1 ich.  The  impregna- 
tion here  is  almoil  unlimited;  but  in 
diddled  waters  it  is  far  otherwife. 

AQUA  MENTHiE  VULGA- 
RIS SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpearmint  yea  ter. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  dried,  a pound 
'and  a half: 


prevent  burning. 

Draw  off  by  diddlation  one  gallon. 

This  water  fmells  and  fades  very 
drong  of  the  mint;  and  proves  in 
many  cafes  an  ufeful  domachie. 
Boerhaave  commends  it  (cohobated) 
as  a prefent  and  incomparable  reme- 
dy for  drengthening  a weak  do- 
mach,  and  curing  vomiting  pro- 
ceeding from  cold  vifeous  phlegm  ; 
as  alfo  in  lienteries. 

AQUA  MENTHeE 
P1PER1T1DIS  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  peppermint  water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Peppermint  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
and  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  by  diddlation  one  gallon.  , 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  ufeful 
water  ; it  has  a warm  pungent  tade, 
exactly  refembling  that  of  the  pep- 
permint itfelf.  A fpoonful  or  two 
taken  at  a time,  warm  the  domach, 
and  give  great  relief  in  cold,  flatu- 
lent colics.  Some  have  fubflituted 
a plain  infufion  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly 
diffeient  in  virtue  from  the  diddled 
water. 

AQJJA  PIPERIS 
JAMA1CENS1S. 

W i ater  of  Jamaica  pepper. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound  ; 
Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Didd  off  one  gallon. 

Phis  diddled  water  is  a very  c- 
legant  one,  and  has  of  late  come 
pretty  much  into  ufc  : the  hofpi- 
tals  employ  it  as  a fuccedaneum  to 
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the  more  cotlly  fpice  waters.  It  is, 
however,  inferior  in  gratefulnefs  to 
the  fpirituous  water  of  the  fame  fpice 
hereafter  direfted. 

AQUA  PULF.GII  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  pennyroyal  water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Pennyroyal  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  by  diliillation  one  gallon. 


water  drawn  from  the  red  rofe  has 
no  quality  which  that  of  the  da* 
mafic  does  not  pofiefs  in  a far  fupe- 
rior  degree  ; neither  the  purgative 
virtue  of  the  one,  nor  the  aflrin- 
gency  of  the  other,  arifing  in  diilil  ■ 
lation. 

Aqua  rut^e. 

Rue  water. 

This  is  to  be  diflilled  from  the  frelh 
leaves  of  rue,  and  cohobated  on 
freih  parcels  of  them,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  aqua  meliflue. 


This  water  poflefTes  in  a confi- 
de ruble  degree  the  fmell,  tafte,  and 
virtues  of  the  pennyroyal.  It  is 
frequently  taken  in  hyfteric  cafes, 
and  not  without  good  effefts. 

aqua  rosarum 

DAMASCENARUM. 

Damajk  rofe  water. 

' Lond. 

Take  of 

Damalk  rofes,  frefh  gathered,  fix 
pounds ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  keep  them 
from  burning. 

3Dift.il  off  a gallon  of  the  water. 

This  water  is  principally  valued 
on  account  of  its  fine  flavour,  which 
approaches  to  that  generally  admi- 
red in  the  rofe  itfelf.  The  purga- 
tive virtue  of  the  rofes  remains  en- 
tire in  the  liquor  left  in  the  ftill, 
which  has  therefore  been  gene- 
rally employed  for  making  the  fo- 
lutive  honey  and  fyrup,  infltad  of 
a deco&ion  or  infufion  of  freih 
rofes  prepared  on  purpofe : And 
this  piece  of  frugality  the  College 
have  now  admitted.  A diflilled 
water  of  red  rofes  has  been  fome- 
times  called  for  in  the  (hops,  and 
fupplied  by  that  of  damalk  rofes, 
diluted  with  common  water : this  is 
a very  venial  fubflitution  ; for  the 


Rue  gives  over  in  this  procefs 
the  whole  of  its  fmell,  and  great 
part  of  its  pungency.  The  diflil- 
led water  (lands  recommended  in 
epileptic  cafes,  the  hyllenc  pafiion, 
for  promoting  perfpiration,  and  o- 
thcr  natural  fecretions. 

1 

Aqua  s-abin 
Savin  water. 

This  is  diflilled  from  the  freih  leaves 
of  favin,  after  the  lame  manner 
as  aqua  angelica. 

This  water  is  by  fome  held  in 
confiderable  efteem  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diftilled  oil  of  lavm. 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  has  found 
it  (when  prepared  by  cohobation) 
to  give  an  almoil  incredible  motion 
to  the  whole  nervous  fyflem,  and 
that  when  properly  nfed,  it  proves 
eminently  ferviceable  for  promoting 
the  menfts  and  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux. 


Aqua  sambuci. 

Elder  fewer  water. 

This  is  diflilled  from  frefh  elder 
flowers,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  aqua  angelic x. 


This  water  fmells  conflderabiy 
of  the  flowers  ; but  is  rarely  made 
ul'e  of, 

SECT, 
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SECT  IN. 

Spirituous  Distilled  Waters  <mw/ Spirits. 


THE  flavour  and  virtues  of  di- 
ftilled  waters  are  owing,  as 
obferved  ia  the  preceding  fe&ion, 
to  their  being  impregnated  with  a 
portion  of  the  eflential  oil  of  the 
fubjedt  from  which  they  are  drawn, 
bpirit  of  wine,  confidered  as  a ve- 
hicle for  thefe  oils,  has  this  advan- 
tage above  water,  that  it  is  ttieir 
proper  menftruum,  and  keeps  all  the 
od  that  rifes  with  it  perfectly  dif- 
folved  into  an  uniform  limpid  li- 
quor. 

Nevcrthelefs,  many  fubftances, 
which,  on  being  diftilled  with  wa- 
tcr,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in 
' great  perfedtion  ; if  treated  in  the 
lame  manner  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
fcarce  give  over  to  it  any  fmell  or 
tafle.  This  difference  proceeds  from 
hence,  that  fpint  is  not  fufceptible 
of  fo  great  a degree  of  heat  as  wa- 
ter. Liquids  in  general,  when  made 
to  boil,  have  received  as  great  a heat 
as  they  are  capable  of  fuflaining: 
now,  if  the  extent  of  heat  between 
freezing  and  boiling  water,  as  mea- 
led by  thermometers,  be  taken  for 
a flandard,  fpirit  of  wine  will  be 
found  to  boil  with  lefs  than  four- 
i ■ r t h s of  that  heat,  or  above  one- 
fifth  lefs  than  the  heat  of  boiling 
water.  It  is  obvious  therefore,  that 
fubftances  may  be  volatile  enough 
to  rife  with  the  heat  ot  boiling  wa- 
ter, but  not  with  that  of  boiling 
fpirit. 

Thus  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance, 
he  committed  to  diftillation  with  a 
mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  and  water, 
or  with  a pure  .proof-fpirit,  which 
is  no  other  than  a mixture  of  about 
equal  parts  of  the  two ; the  fpirit 
will  arife  firft,  clear,  colourlefs,  and 
traufparept,  and  almoft  without  any 


tafte  of  the  fpice ; but  as  foon  as  the 
more  ponderous  watery  fluid  begins 
to  arife,  the  oil  comes  freely  over 
with  it,  fo  as  to  render  the  liquor 
highly  odorous,  fapid,  and  of  a milky 
hue. 

The  proof- fpirits  ufually  met  with 
m the  fhops  are  accompanied  with 
a degree  of  ill  flavour ; which  though 
concealed  by  means  of  certain  addi- 
tions, plainly  difeovers  itfelf  in  di- 
flillation.  This  naufeous  relifh  does 
not  begin  to  arife  till  after  the  pu- 
rer fpirituous  part  has  come  over; 
which  is  the  very  time  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  ingredients  begin  alfo 
mod  plentifully  to  diftill ; and  hence 
the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful 
taint.  To  this  caufe  principally  is 
owing  the  general  complaint,  that 
the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are 
lefs  agreeable  than  thofe  of  the  fame 
kind  prepared  by  the  diftiller;  the 
latter  being  extremely  curious  in 
re&ifying  or  purifying  the  fpirits 
(when  deflgned  for  what  he  calls  line 
goods)  from  all  ill  flavour, 

SPIRIT US  V I N I 
RECTIF1CATUS. 

Re  ft  if ed  fpirit  of  «i wine . 

Edinb.  -f- 

Take  any  quantityof  French  brandy, 

and  with  a very  gentle  heat  diftil 
it  to  one  half. 

This  redfifted  fpirit,  being  digefted 
for  two  days  with  one- fourth  its 
quantity  of  dry  fait  of  tartar  in 
powder,  and  then  diftilled  in  a 
glafs  cucurbit,  with  a very  gentle 
heat,  becomes  ALCOHOL. 

Spirits  diftilled  from  malt  liquors, 
or  other  fermented  fubftances, 
after  being  reftilied  in  the  above 
method,  require  further  purifica* 

tion; 
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tion  ; namely,  repeated  diftilla- 
tion  from  an  equal  quantity  of 
fpring  water. 

Frfnch  brandy  is  rather  too  dear 
an  article  in  this  country  for  diftil- 
lation  ; nor  is  the  fpirit  obtained 
from  it  any  ways  preferable  to  one 
procurable  from  cheaper  liquors. 
The  coarfer  inflammable  fpirits  may 
be  rendered  perfectly  pure,  and  fit 
for  the  niccft  purpofes,  by  the  fol- 
lowing method. 

If  the  fpirit  is  exceedingly  foul, 
mix  it  with  about  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  and  diftil  with  a flow  fire  ; 
difeontinuing  the  operation  as  foon 
as  the  liquor  begins  to  run  milky, 
and  difeovers,  by  its  naufeous  tafte, 
that  the  impure  and  phlegmatic 
part  is  arifing.  By  this  treatment, 
the  fpirit  leaves,  a confiderable  por- 
tion of  its  foul  oily  matter  behind 
it  in  the  water,  which  now  appears 
milky  and  turbid,  and  proves  highly 
difagreeable  in  tafte.  If  the  fpirit 
was  not  very  foul  at  firft,  this  ablu- 
tion is  not  neccffary  ; if  extremely 
fo,  it  will  be  needful  to  repeat  it 
once,  twice,  or  oftener. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a lefs 
degree  of  fire  than  watery  liquors, 
wc  are  hence  direfted  to  employ,  in 
the  diftillation  of  them,  a heat  lefs 
than  that  in  which  water  boils:  and 
if  due  regard  be  had  to  this  circum- 
ftance,  very  weak  fpirits  may,  by 
one  or  tw'o  wary  diftillations,  be  to- 
lerably well  freed  from  their  aque- 
ous phlegm;  efpecially  if  the  diftil- 
ling  vefleis  are  of  fuch  a height,  that 
the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a water- 
bath,  may  but  juft  pafs  oyer  them: 
in  fuch  cafe,  the  phlegmatic  Vapours 
which  arife  for  a little  way  along 
with  the  fpirit,  will  condenfc  and 
fall  back  again  before  they  can  come 
to  the  head.  Very  pompous  inftru- 
ments  have  been  contrived  for  thi3 
purpofe,  and  carried  in  a fpiral  or 
ferpentine  form  to  an  extraordinary 
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height.  The  fpirit,  afeending  thro’ 
thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the  watery 
parts  it  contained,  in  its  paffage, 
and  come  over  perfectly  pure  and 
free  from  phlegm.  But  thefe  in- 
ftruments  are  built  upon  erroneous 
principles,  their  extravagant  height 
defeating  the  end  it  was  defigned 
to  anfwer:  if  the  liquor  is  made  to 
boil,  a confiderable  quantity  of  mere 
phlegm  will  come  over  along  with 
the  fpirit ; and  if  the  heat  is  not 
raifed  to  this  pitch,  neither  phlegm 
nor  fpirit  wrill  diftil.  The  mod  con- 
venient inftruroent  is  the  common 
ftill,  betwixt  the  body  of  which  and 
its  head  an  adopter  or  copper  tube 
may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  wraflied,  as  above 
directed,  frpm  its  foul  oil,  and  freed 
from  the  greateft  part  of  the  phlegm 
by  gentle  diftillation  in  a water- 
bath  ; add  to  every  gallon  of  it  a 
pound  or  two  of  pure,  dry,  fixt  al- 
kaline fait.  Upon  digefting  thefe 
together  for  a little  time,  the  alkali, 
from  its  known  property  of  attrac- 
ting water  and  oils,  will  imbibe  the 
remaining  phlegm,  and  fuch  part  ot 
the  difagreeable  un&uous  matter  as 
may  (till  be  left  in  the  fpirit,  and 
fink  with  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vefiel.  If  the  fpirit  be  now  again 
gently  drawn  over,  it  will  arife  en- 
tirely free  from  its  phlegm  and  nau- 
feous flavour;  but  fome  particles  of 
the  alkaline  fait  are  apt  to  be  car*- 
ried  up  with  it,  and  give  what  the 
workmen  call  an  urinous  relifh:  this 
may  be  prevented  by  adding,  pre- 
vious to  the  laft  diftillation,  a fmall 
proportion  of  calcined  vitriol,  alum, 
or  fal  cathafticus  amarus;  the  acid 
of  thefe  falts  will  unite  with,  and 
neutralize  the  alkali,  and  effettually 
prevent  it  from  arifing;  while  no 
more  of  the  acid  of  the  falts  is  ex- 
tricated than  what  the  alkali  ab- 
forbs. 

The  fpirit  obtained  by  this  means 
is  extremely  pure,  limpid,  perfect - 
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ly  flavourlefs,  and  fit  for  the  fineft 
purpofes.  It  may  be  reduced  to  the 
llrength  commonly  underftood  by 
proof,  by  mixing  twenty  ounces  of 
■t  (by  weight)  with  fcventeen  ounoea 
oi  water.  I he  ^kftillcd  cordials 
made  with  theie  fpirits  prove  .11111011 
more  elegant  and  agreeable,  than 
•when  the  common  rectified  or  proof 
fpirits  oi  the  thops  are  made  life  of. 

_ If  the  rectified  fpirit  be  diftilled 
afrtih  from  dry  alkaline  fait,  with  a 
quick  fire,  it  filings  over  a confide - 
rable  quantity  of  the  fait;  and  in  this 


ftate  is  fuppofed  to  be  a more  ‘power- 
ful rnenfmium  for  cettain  fubftances 
than  the  pure  fpirit.  This  alkalized 
fpirit  is  called  tartarized  spirit 
of  wine. 

1 he  general  viitues  Of  vinous  fpi- 
rits have  been  already  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  part:  the  fpirits  im- 
pregnated with  the  volatile  oils  of 
vegetables,  to  be  treated  of  in  this 
chapter,  have  joined  to  thofe,  the 
Aromatic,  cordial,  or  other  virtues 
which  refide  in  the  oils. 


Article  I. 

^ Aqua  melissa;  composita. 
tuompaund  halm  nvaicr,  commonly 
called  Rau  de  car  sues. 

Take  of 

Balm  in  flower,  frefii  gathered 
and  cleared  from  the  flalks,  two 
pounds; 

Lemon-peel,  frefh,  as  foon  as  pa- 
red from  the  fruit,  four  ounces; 
Coriander  feeds,  eight  ounces; 
Nutmegs, 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon,  each,  bruifed,  two 
ounces; 

A ngelica  roots,  dried  and  bruifed, 
one  ounce; 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  redified, 
ten  pints. 

Steep  the  feveral  ingredients  in  the 
fpirit  four  or  five  days;  and  then 
draw  off,  in  the  heat  of  a water- 
bath,  ten  pints.  Redify  the  di- 
ftilled liquor  by  a fecond  diftilla- 
tion  in  a water-bath,  drawing  off 
only  about  eight  pints  and  three 
quarters. 

This  procefs  is  taken  from  the 
Piemens  dtPkartKacit  of  M.Beaumc, 
who  obferves,  that  all  the  aromatic 
fpirits  ought  to  he  prepared  in  the 
jkame  manner.  When  the  common 
3 
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fpirits  of  this  kind  arc  nibbed  ott 
the  hands,  &c.  they  leave,  after  the 
moie  volatile  parts  have  exhaled,  a 
difagreeable  empyreumatic  fmell  ; 
and  when  diluted  with  water,  and 
taken  medicinally,  they  leave  in  like 
manner  a naufeous  flavour  in  the 
mouth.  Fo  remedy  thefe  imper- 
fections, he  made  many  experiments, 
winch  thowed,  that  in  order  to  ob- 
tain thefe  liquors  of  the  definable 
qualities,  the  fpirit  mult  not  only  be 
perfedly  pure  at  firft,  but  that' the 
liquor  ought  alfo  to  be  rectified  af- 
ter it  has  been  diftilled  from  the  fub- 
jecls.  In  this  redification,  only 
the  more  volatile,  fubtile,  aromatic 
parts  of  the  ingredients  arife:  there 
remains  behind  a white  liquor,  acrid, 
bitter,  loaded  only  with  the  grofTer 
oil,  and  deprived  of  all  the  fpecific 
flavour  of  the  fubjeds.  Indeed  the 
very  imperfe&ion  complained  of, 
naturally  points  out  this  fecond  di- 
ftillation  for  the  remedy ; as  it  fliows 
the  fpirit  to  contain  a grateful  and 
ungrateful  matter,  the  full  of  which 
exhales  while  the  other  is  left  be- 
hind. The  author  fays,  that  when 
the  aqua  melijf#  is  prepared  as  above 
directed,  it  has  fomething  in  it 
more  perfed  than  any  of  the  odori- 
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ferous  fpirits  whofe  excellence  is- 
cried  up,  and  which  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  bed. 

Aiomatic  fpirituous  liquors  have 
in  general  lefs  fmell,  when  newly 
diddled,  than  after  they  have  been 
kept  about  lix  months.  M.  Baume 
fufpeefs  that  the  preparations  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  mod  in  vogue, 
were  fuch  as  have  been  thus  impro- 
ved by  keeping  -r  and  found  that  the 
good  effe&s  of  age  might  be  pro-- 
duced  in  a fltort  time  by  means  of 
cold.  He  plunges  quart  bottles  of 
the  liquor  into  a mixture  of  pound.- 
ed  ice  and  fea-falt : the  fpirit,  after 
ter  having  differed,  for  fix  or  eight 
hours,  the  cold  hence  refulting, 
proves  as  grateful  as  that  which  has 
been  kept  for  fevcral  years.  Simple 
waters  alfo,  after  being  frozen,  prove 
far  more  agreeable  than  they  were 
before,  though  they  are  always  lefs 
fo  than  thofc  which  have  been 
drawn  with  fpirit,  and  expofed  to  a 
like  degree  ot  cold.  This  meliora- 
tion of  diddled  waters  by  frod  was 
taken  notice  of  by  Geoffrey,  Hiji . 
Mad.  1713. 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI. 

Spirit  of  rofemary. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frefh  gathered,  a 
pound  and  a half ; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon. 

Didd  in  the  heat  of  a water-bath 
till  five  pints  are  come  over. 

Edittb. 

*■  Take  of 

Flowering  tops  of  rofemary,  frefh 
gathered,  two  pounds; 
Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight 
pounds. 

Diftil  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
till  feven  pound*  are  come  over. 


A spirit  fimilar  to  this  is  gene- 
nerally  brought  to  us  from  abroad, 
under  the  name  of  Hungary  water.* 
This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant,  info- 
much  as  to  be  in  common  ufc  as  a 
perfume : that  brought  from  abroad 
is  fuperior  in  fragrance  to  fuch  as  is 
generally  made  among  us.  In-order 
to  prepare  it  in  perfection,  the  vi- 
nous fpirit  fhould  be  extremely  pure* 
the  rofemary  tops  gathered  when  the 
flowers  are  full  blown  upon  them, 
and  committed  immediately  to  di* 
dillation,  particular  care  being  ta- 
ken not  to  bruife  or  prefs  them. 
The  bed  method  of  managing  the 
diddlation,  is  that  formerly  recom- 
mended for  the  diddlation  of  the 
more  volatile  effential  oils  and  fimple 
waters,  viz.  firft  to  place  the  fpirit 
in  the  dill,  and  then  fet  in,  above 
the  liquor,  either  an  iron  hoop,  with 
a hair-cloth  dretched  over  it,  upon 
which  the  flowers  are  to  be  lightly 
fpread,  or  rather  a bafket,  fuppott- 
ed  on  three  pins,  reaching  down  to 
the  bottom.  A gentle  heat  being 
applied,  juft  fufticient  to  raife  the 
fpirit,  its  vapour,  lightly  percola- 
ting through  the  flowers,  will  imbibe 
their  finer  parts,  without  making 
that  difagreeable  alteration,  which 
liquors  applied  to  fuch  tender  fub- 
jedts,  in  their  groffer  form,  gene- 
rally do.  Probably  the  fuperiority 
of  the  French  Hungary  water,  to 
that  prepared  among  us,  is  owing 
to  fome  fkilful  management  of  this 
kind,  or  that  recommended  for  the 
foregoing  preparation,  and  employ- 
ing a perfectly  pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmaco- 
poeia,Tome  fage  and  ginger  are  add- 
ed, in  the  proportion  of  half  a pound 
of  the  former,  and  two  ounces  of 
the  latter,  to  four  pounds  of  the 
rofemary. 
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SPIRITUS  LAVENDULiE 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender. 

Lo?id. 

Take  of 

Lavender  flowers,  frefh  gathered, 
a pound  and  a half ; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon. 

Draw  off,  by  the  heat  of  a water- 
bath,  five  pints. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Flowering  fpikes  of  lavender, 
frefh  gathered,  two  pounds ; 
Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight 
pounds. 

Draw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, feven  pounds.’ 

The  fame  cautions  are  to  be  ob- 
ferved  here  as  in  the  dillillation  of 
the  foregoing  fpirit.  Both  of  them, 
when  made  in  perfection,  are  very 
grateful  and  fragrant:  they  are  fre- 
quently rubbed  on  the  temples,  &c. 
under  the  notion  of  refrefhing  and 
comforting  the  nerves ; and  like- 
wife  taken  internally,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a tea-fpoonful,  as  warm  cor- 
dials. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDULiE 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 
pints; 

Spirit  of  rofmary,  one  pint; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  half  an  ounce ; 

Red  faunders,  three  drams. 

Digeft  them  together,  and  then 
itrain  out  the  fpirit  for  ufe. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 
pounds ; 
x 


Simple  fpirit  of  rofemary,  one 
pound. 

Cinnamon,  one  ounce; 

Cloves,  two  dtams; 

Nutmeg,  half  an  ounce; 

Red  faunders,  three  drams. 
Macerate  feven  days,  and  ftrain.’ 

The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farther 
ufe  in  thefe  compofitions,  than  as  a 
colouring  ingredient.  If  a yellow 
fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faunders 
would  be  an  excellent  article,  as  it 
not  only  communicates  a fine  co- 
lour, but  likewife  a confidcrable 
fhare  of  medicinal  virtue.  A fpirit 
diftilled  from  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  fage,  in  due  proportion,  and 
digefted  in  the  cold  for  a little  time 
with  fome  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
yellow  faunders,  proves  a very  ele- 
gant and  grateful  one.  Where  ef- 
fential  oils  are' employed,  particular 
care  muft  be  had  in  the  choice  of 
them ; for  on  their  goodnefs  that  of 
the  medicine  depends.  The  dige- 
ftion  of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices, 
&c.  fhould  be  performed  without 
heat,  otherwife  the  flavour  of  the 
medicine  will  be  injured. 

All  thefe  fpirits  arc  grateful  re- 
viving cordials  : ‘ though  confidcr- 
ably  more  fimple,  they  are  not  lefs 
elegant  or  valuable,  than  many  other 
more  elaborate  preparations.’  This 
medicine  has  long  been  held  in  great 
efteem,  under  the  name  of  palsv 
drops,  in  all  kinds  of  languors, 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and  decays 
of  age.  It  may  be  conveniently  ta- 
ken upon  fugar,  from  ten  to  eighty 
or  a hundred  drops. 

Aqua  odorifera. 

An  odoriferous  fpirit , called  facet 
honey  water. 

Take  of 
Coriander  feeds. 

Honey,  each  one  pound  ; 

, Cloves,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Nut- 
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Nutmegs, 

Banzoine, 

Storax,  each  an  ounce} 

Vanelloes,  in  number  four; 

Yellow  rind  of  three  lemons: 
French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Digeft  thefe  ingredients  together 
for  forty-eight  hours  ; and  then 
diftil  off  the  fpirit  in  balneo  ma- 
ria. To  one  gallon  of  this  fpirit 
add. 

Orange-flower  water, 

Rofe  water,  of  each  one  pound 
and  a half ; 

Ambergris, 

Mulk,  of  each  five  grains. 

Firft  grind  the  mufk  and  ambergris 
with  fome  of  the  water,  and  af- 
terwards put  all  together  in  a large 
matrafs;  fhake  them  well,  and  let 
them  circulate  for  three  days  and 
nights  in  a gentle  heat;  then  fuf- 
fer  them  to  cool,  filtre  the  li- 
quor, and  keep  it  clofe  llopt  up 
for  ufc. 

This  compofition  is  defigned  ra- 
ther as  a perfume  than  as  a medi- 
cine ; though  for  fuch  as  can  bear 
its  fragrance,  it  might  be  ufed  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  laff  intention.  The 
mufk  and  ambergris  do  not  commu- 
nicate fo  much  of  their  fmell  as 
might  be  expected ; and  ferve  chief- 
ly to  heighten  the  flavour  of  . the  o- 
ther  ingredients ; which  thefe  per- 
fumes excellently  do,  when  employ-' 
ed  in  very  fmall  proportion,  to  all 
the  odoriferous  fimples,  without  im- 
parting any  thing  perceptible  of  then- 
own.  A few  drops  of  this  fpirit 
give  a fine  flavour  to  a large  quan- 
tity of  other  liquor.  Mr  Wilfon, 
from  whom  it  is  taken  {Pratt.  Chetn. 
pag.  354-)  tells  us,  that  he  often 
made  it  for  king  James  1 1.  and  that 
it  gives  one  of  the  moll  pleafant 
feents  that  can  be  fmelt  to. 


SPIRITUS  COCHLEARIiE. 

Spirit  of  [curvygrafs. 

Edinb . + 

Take  of 

Frefh  feurvygrafs,  bruifed,  ten 
pounds; 

Re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  five  pints. 
Steep  the  herb  in  the  fpirit  for 
twelve  hours ; then  with  the  heat 
of  a water-bath,  diftil  off  five 
pints. 

This  fpirit  is  very  ftrong  of  the 
feurvygrafs;  and  may  be  given,  in 
thofe  cafes  where  the  ufe  of  this 
herb  is  proper,  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  drops.  The  virtues  of  feur- 
vygrafs refide  in  a very  fubtile,  vo- 
latile oil,  which  arifes  in  diltillation 
both  with  water  and  pure  fpirit ; 
and  if  the  liquors  arc  expofed  to  the 
air,  foon  exhales  from  both.  The 
fpirit,  newly  diltilled,  is  extremely 
pungent ; but  if  long  kept,  even  in 
clofe  veffels,  becomes  remarkably 
lefs  fo : ‘ But  it  is  not  probable, 
that  with  fuch  a pungent  vehicle  we 
can  ufe  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
herb  to  produce  any  permanent  or 
confiderable  effeft ; it  has  been  much 
recommended  as  a diuretic  in  drop- 
fies.* 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have 
frequently  added  to  the  feurvygrafs 
a quantity  of  horferadifh  root,  and 
fometimes  fubftituted  to  it  one  drawn 
entirely  from  the  horferadifh  : the 
flavour  of  thefe  two  fimples  being  fo 
much  alike,  that  their  diftilled  fpirits 
are  fcarce  diftinguifhablc  from  one 
another.  Here  it  may  be  obferved,  , 
that  tho’  arum  and  dracunculus  are 
ufually  ranked  in  the  fame  clafs  with 
the  two  foregoing  vegetables,  and 
looked  upon  as  fimilar  to  them;  tin’s 
procefs  difeovers  a remarkable  dif 
ference : whilft  the  former  yield  all 
their  pungency  in  dift illation  both 
to  water  and  fpirit,  the  latter  give 
over  nothing  to  either,  and  yet  their 
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virtues  are  deftroyed  in  the  opera- 
tion. 

Aqua  Anhaltina. 

Anhalt  water. 

Take  of 

Turpentine,  fix  ounces; 
Olibanum,  one  ounce; 

Aloes  wood,  three  ounces; 
Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Cubebs, 

Rofemary  flowers, 

Galangal, 

Maftich, 

Nutmegs,  each,  fix  drams; 
Saffron,  two  drams  and  a half ; 
Bay  berries. 

Fennel  feeds,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Spirit  of  wine,  five  pints. 
Pulverife  thofe  ingredients  which 
require  fuch  . treatment,  and  di- 
geil'thc  whole  with  the  fpirit  for 
fix  days  ; then  diftil  with  an  ex- 
ceeding gentle  heat  in  balneo  ma- 
ns : the  liquor  which  runs  clear 
is  to  be  feparated  from  the  turbid, 
and  kept  by  itfelf, 

Where  the  addition  of  mufk  is  re- 
quired, fifteen  grains  thereof  are 


to  be  tied  in  a bag,  and  fufpend- 

cd  in  the  head  of  the  ftill. 

« 

We  have  inferted  this  compofi* 
tion  from  the  Brandenburgh  phar- 
macopoeia, on  account  of  its  being 
held,  in  fume  places,  in  great  efteera. 
It  is  rubbed  on  weak  or  paralytic 
limbs,  againfl  catarrhs,  old  pains, 
and  aches,  &c.  and  likewife  given 
internally,  in  dofes  of  half  an  ounce, 
for  ftrengthening  the  ftomach,  dif- 
cuffing  flatulences,  relieving  colicky 
pains,  and  promoting  the  uterine 
purgations.  It  is  very  unpleafant  to 
the  palate  ; the  aromatics,  though 
fufficiently  numerous,  and  in  consi- 
derable quantity,  not  giving  over 
near  enough  to  cover  the  ftrong  fla- 
vour of  the  turpentine;  there  are  not 
many  of  them,  indeed,  that  give  over 
any  thing  confiderable  at  all.  A 
more  elegant  fpirit  of  this  kind 
might  be  prepared  from  turpentine, 
rofertiary,  lavender,  and  fage  flow- 
ers; or  by  diftilling  the  fpirit  firit 
from  the  turpentine  alone,  and  then 
diffolving  in  it  a proper  quantity  of 
any  fuitablc  effcntial  oils. 


■ * *1 
Article  II.  Difti lied  Spirit  sous  IVaten . 


By  dijhlled  fpirit s arc  under  flood 
fuch  as  are  drawn  with  a fpirit  that 
has  been  previonfly  rectified,  or 
which  is  reduced  nearly  to  that 
ftrength  in  the  operation;  by fpiri- 
tuous  waters,  thofe  in  which  the 
fpirit  is  only  of  the  proof  ftrength, 
or  contains  an  admixture  of  about 
an  equal  meafure  of  water.  Thefc 
laft  have  been  ufually  calkd  com- 
pound Waters,  even  when  di  (tilled 
Irom  one  ingredient  only;  as  thai£, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  are  drawn 
by  common  water,  though  from  a 
number  of  ingredients,  are  named 
Ample  ; the  title  Jimplex , here,  ref- 
lating not  to  fimplicity  in  refpeft  of 
«ompofition}  but  to  the  vehicle  being 


plain  water.  The  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia denominates  thofe  waters 
Ample  which  are  drawn  from  a Angle 
ingredient,  whether  the  vehicle  "be 
common  water  or  fpirituous  water* 
and  all  thofe  compounds  which  are 
diililled  from  more  than  one. 

General  rules  for  the  Distillation 
of  spirituous  Waters;  from 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  *f- 

I. 

The  plant9  arid  their  parts  ought  to 
be  moderately  and  newly  dried, 
except  fuch  as  axe  ordered  frefh 
gathered. 


II. 
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11. 

After  the  ingredients  have  been 
fteeped  in  the  fpirit  for  the  time 
prescribed,  add  as  much  water  as 
will  be  fufficient  to  prevent  an  em- 
pyreuma,  or  rather  more. 

The  liquor  which  comes  over  firft  in 
the  diftillation,  h by  fome  kept 
by  itfclf,  under  the  title  of  Ipi- 
rit  ; and  the  other  runnings, 
which  prove  milky,  fined  down 
by  art.  But  it  is  better  to  mix 
all  the  runnings  together,  with- 
out fining  them,  that  the  waters 
may  poffefs  the  virtues  of  the  plant 
entire;  which  is  a circumflance  to 
be  more  regarded  than  their  fine- 
tiefs  dr  fightlinefs. 

If  the  diftillation  is  fkilfully  ma- 
naged’, the  heat  equable,  and  all 
along  gentle,  and  no  more  drawn 
Off  than  the  quantity  directed,  moft 
of  the  waters  will  appear  iufficient- 
]y  bright  and  fine  ; fome  of  them, 
Which  look  turbid  jufl  after  they  are 
drawn,  will,  on  Handing  for  a few 
days,  become  clear  and  tranfparent. 
The  pra&ice  here  forbid,  of  faving 
fome  of  the  firth  runnings  apart,  is 
certainly  very  injurious  to  the  com- 
pofition  ; the  water  being  not  only 
robbed  by  it  of  fome  of  the  more 
Volatile  part3  of  the  ingredients, 
but  likewifc  rendered  permanently 
milky,  as  wanting  the  fpirit  which, 
by  diffolving  the  oil  of  the  ingre- 
dients  that  gives  this  appearance, 
would  make  the  liquor  tranfparent. 
Nor  is  the  method  of  fining  the  tur- 
bid waters  by  alum,  Sec.  lefs  cul- 
pable ; for  thefe  additions  produce 
their  effefts  only  by  feparating  from 
the  liquor  what  it  had  before  gained 
from  the  ingredient  3. 

in. 

In  -the  diftillation  of  thefe  waters, 
the  genuine  brandy  obtained  from 
wine  is  direfted.  Where  this  is 
not  to  he  had,  take  inftead  of 
that  proof-fpirit,  half  its  quantity 
of  a well  rectified  fpirit  prepared 
* 1 - 


from  any  other  fermented  liquors: 
in  this  fteep  the  ingredients,  and 
then  add  l'pring-water.  enough, 
both  to  make  up  the  quantity  or- 
dered to  be  drawn  off,  and  to  pre- 
vent burning. 

By  this  method  more  elegant  wa- 
ters may  be  obtained,  than  when 
any  of  the  common  proof- fpirits, 
even  that  of  wine  itfelf,  are  made  ufe 
of.  All  vinous  fpirits  receive  fome 
flavour  from  the  matter  from  which 
they  are  extra&ed ; and  this  fla- 
vour, which  adheres  chiefly  to  the 
phlegm  or  watery  part,  they  cannot 
be  divefted  of,  without  feparating 
the  phlegm,  and  reducing  them  to 
a rectified  ftate. 

Aqua  absinthii  composita. 
Compound  wormwood  water. 

Take  of 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Orange-peel,  frefli. 

Cinnamon,  each  four  ounces; 
Roman  wormwood,  half  a pound; 
Mint,  three  ounces; 

LefTer  cardamoms, 

Mace,  each  one  ounce; 

French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Having  bruifed  the  feeds  and  fpices, 
and  cut  the  other  ingredients, 
pour  on  them  the  brandy,  and 
after  fteeping  them  together  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days,  dillil  off 
two  gallons. 

This  water  was  formerly  prefcri- 
bed as  a ftomachic,  along  with  bit- 
ter infufions  ; and  foi  this  purpofe 
it  is  the  leaft  unfit  (as  being  the  moft 
elegant  and  leaft  unpleafant)  of  all 
the  wormwood  waters  that  the  fhop9 
were  furnifhed  with.  It  is  never- 
thilefs  too  ungrateful  an  addition 
to  the  fine  bitters  of  our  new  phar- 
macopoeias ; and  cannot  be  fuppo- 
fed  to  contribute  any  thing  to  their 
virtue,  which  more  agreeable  fpiri- 
tuous  waters  would  not  equally  do. 
Some  have  expetted  wormwood  wa- 
C c ter 
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ter  to  be  itfelf  a bitter ; but  only 
the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  worm- 
wood arifes  in  this  procefs,  thofe 
parts  in  which  its  bitternefs  rcfldes 
remaining  behind  in  the  ftill. 

In  former  editions  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  there  were  two 
wormwood  waters,  which  by  fome 
are  ftill  held  in  cfleem,  and  were 
propofed  by  the  committee  of  the 
College  to  be  continued  at  the  late 
revifal,  with  fome  amendments. 

AQUA  CARVI  SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  caraway  waters 

Edinh. 

* Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  half  a pound  $ 
Proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds. 
Macerate  two  days  in  a clofe  vefftl; 
then  pour  on  as  much  water  as 
will  prevent  an  empyreuma,  and 
draw  off  by  diftillation  nine 
pounds. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  prepa- 

• red  nine  pounds  of  fpirituous  di- 
ftilled  waters,  from 

Cinnamon,  one  pound; 
Peppermint  leaves,  a pound  and 
a half; 

Nutmeg,  well  beat,  two  ounces; 
Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves,  frefti,  half  a 
pound; 

Angelica  leave*,  frcfli, 

Sea  wormwood  tops,  frefii,  each 
four  ounces; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Tiftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a tolerably  plcafant  wa- 
ter; it  is  looked  upon  as  an  alexi- 
phaimac  and  ftomachic;  and  in  thefc 


intentions  is  not  unfrequently  made 
ufe  of  in  juleps,  &c. 

AQUA  ALEXETERIA 
SPIRITUOSA  cum  ACE'i'O. 
Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 
vinegar. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Spearmint  leaves, 

Angelica  leaves,  each  half  a 
pound; 4 

Sea-wormwood  tops, four  ounce*; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  burning; 

Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Diflrl  the  frefh  herbs  with  the  fpi- 
rit  and  water,  drawing  off  one 
gallon ; to  which  add  the  vinegar. 

Angelica,  after  trial  of  fnndry 
other  materials,  has  been  found  the 
molt  effectually  to  remove  the  dif- 
agreeable  flavour  which  the  vinegar 
would  otherwife  communicate,  and 
therefore  this  plant  is  ordered  in  a 
larger  proportion  here  than  in  the 
other  altxeterial  waters.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  eligible  to  add  the 
vinegar  occafionally;  for  when  mix- 
ed with  the  liquor  at  firft,  it  is  ?pt 
to  throw  down,  upon  keeping,  fome 
of  the  more  valuable  parts  winch  the 
water  received  from  the  herbs. 

* Thefe  waters,  and  likewife  the 
aqua  theriaealis  in  former  editions 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
are  fcarcely  ever  employed  in  mo- 
dern praftice  ; and  thofe  who  have 
employed  them  for  the  purpofes  fig- 
nified  by  their  title,  have  often  been 
difappointed,  and  as  frequently  been 
led  to  doubtful  or  baneful  pra&ice/ 

AQUA  EPIDEMICA. 

Plague  water. 

, Edinh.  -f- 

Take  of 

Mafteiwort  roots,  a pound  and  a 
half; 

Angelica 
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Angelica  feed, 

1 lder  flowers,  each  half  a pound; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons. 
Digeft  for  two  days,  then  diftil  off 
two  gallons  and  a half ; to  which 
add  half  a gallon  of  dillilled  'vi- 
negar. 

The  foregoing  compofitions  are 
the  only  dillilled  waters  in  which 
the  heat  of  the  fpirit  is  tempered  by 
the  addition  of  vinegar,  an  ingre- 
dient which  renders  them  fervice- 
able  in  many  cafes  where  fpirituous 
liquors  alone  would  be  Improper. 

4 They  were  formerly’  held  in  great 
efteem  as  fudorifics  and  alexiphar- 
macs. 

AQUA  SEM1NUM  ANISI 
COMPOSITA. 

Competed  anifeed  ‘water. 

Loud. 

Take  of 
Anifeeds, 

Angelica  feeds,  each  half  a pound; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon; 

Water,  as  much  aS  is  fuflicient  to 
prevent  burning. 

Draw  off  by  diffillation  one  gallon. 

This  is  a very  elegant  anifeed 
water,  the  angelica  feeds  greatly  im- 
proving the  flavour  of  the  anife : it 
is  apt  to  turn  out  milky,  if  drawn 
fo  low  as  here  ordered. 

AQUA  CORTICUM  AURAN- 
TIORUM  SPIRITUOSA. 
Spirituous  orange-peel  ‘water. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Outer  rind  of  Seville  orange-peel, 
driec^  half  a pound; 
Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon ; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fuflicient  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  confiderably  ftronger  of 
the  orange-peel  than  the  Ample  wa- 


ter. It  is  ufed  as  a cordial,  ftoma- 
chic,  and  carminative. 

Aqua  BRYbni je  composita. 
Compound  bryotiy  water. 

Take  of 

Bryony  roots,  one  pound; 

Wild  valerian  toot,  four  ounces;, 
Pennyroyal, 

Rue,  each  half  a pound; 

Mug  wort  leaves. 

Feverfew  flowers, 

Savin  tops,  each  one  ounce; 
Orange-peel,  frefli, 

Lovage  feed,  each  two  ounces ; 
French  brandy,  two  gallons  and  a 
half. 

Having  cut  or  bruifed  tbofe  ingre- 
dients which  require  fuch  treat- 
ment, fteep  them  in  the  brandy 
four  days;  then  draw  off  by  diftil- 
lation  two  gallons  and  a half  of 
liquor. 

This  compofition,  defigned  as  an 
antihyfteric;  is  liable  to  coniider- 
able  obje&ions,  not  only  in  regard 
to  its  particular  ingredients,  but  to 
the  medicinal  intention  of  the  whole. 
Many,  by  the  ufe  of  this  and  other 
like  waters,  under  the  notion  of  me- 
dicines, have  been  betrayed  into  the 
pernicious  habit  of  drinking  drams: 
whereas,  however  fpirituous  liquors 
may  give  a temporary  relief  to  the 
languors  of  hyfterical  and  hypo- 
chondriacal perfons,  none  fuffer  fo 
foon  the  ill  effefts  attending  the 
conftant  ufe  of  them.  The  unplea* 
fant  flavour  of  tliip  water  renders  it 
exceptionable  alfo  as  a vehicle  of  o- 
ther  antihyfteric  medicines,  which, 
in  general,  are  of  themfelves  fuffici- 
ently  ungrateful : a fmall  augmen- 
tation in  the  dofe  of  the  medicines 
themfelves  (as  the  Dondon  commit- 
tee obferve)  would  abundantly  coni- 
penfate  any  afliilance  to  be  expec- 
ted from  this  water,  and  leave  room 
for  the  ufe  of  a more  agreeable  ve- 
b’de. 

The 
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• The  collegeshave  therefore  wholly 
omitted  this  water,  without  giving 
any  thing  of  fimilar  intention  in  its 
place.  ‘ The  following  is  lefs  ex- 
ceptionable, but  might  alfo  perhaps 
be  very  well  fpared  out  of  the  ihops:' 

AQJJA  VALERIANAE  COM- 
POS ITA. 

Compound  valerian  water. 
Edinb.  -f- 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root,  a pound  and  a 
half; 

Lovage  feed,  half  a pound; 
Pennyroyal  leaves,  four  ounces; 
Savin  tops,  two  ounces; 

French  brandy,  two  gallons. 
Digelt  for  two  days,  and  then  draw 
off  by  diflillation  two  gallons. 

AQUA  SEMINUM 
CARDAMOM!. 

Cardamom- feed  water. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  freed  from 
the  huffs,  four  ounces; 
Proof-ipirit,  one  gallon; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  burning. 

Diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  a grateful  cotdial 
and  carminative,  the  cardamom 
feeds  giving  over  in  this  procefs  the 
whole  of  their  flavour.  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  neceffary  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  feparating  the  hulks,  for 
thefe  communicate  nothingdifagree- 
able;  the  only  difference  is,  that  if 
employed  unhuffed,  a proportion- 
ably  larger  quantity  of  them  muff 
be  taken. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  CARUI. 

Caraway  water 
Land. 

Take  of 

Cat  away  feeds,  half  a pound; 
Proof- fpirit,  one  gallon  ; 


Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  is  a cordial  in  common  nfe: 
it  contains  the  flavour  of  the  cara- 
way feeds  in  perfc&ion. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI 

SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water.' 
fl^ond. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  a pound; 

Proof-fpirit,  a gallon; 

Water,  fo  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  by  diflillation  one  gallon* 

This  is  a very  agreeable  and  ufe- 
ful  cordial  water,  but  not  fo  ftrong 
of  the  cinnamon  as  might  be  expec- 
ted; for  very  little  of  the  virtues  of 
the  fpice  arifes  till  after  the  pure 
fpirituous  part  has  diltilled.  Hence 
in  the  former  editions  of  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia,  the  diflillation 
was  ordered  to  be  protra&ed  till 
two  pints  more  than  here  dire&ed 
were  come  over.  By  this  means, 'the 
whole  virtue  of  the  cinnamon  was 
more  frugally  than  judictoufly  ob- 
tained ; foF  the  difagreeable  flavour 
of  the  feints  of  proof-fpirits,  and 
the  acidulous  liquor  ariling  from  cin- 
namon as  well  as  other  vegetables 
when  their  diflillation  is  long  conti- 
nued, give  an  ill  rtlifh  to  the  whole; 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  oil  which 
was  extra&ed  from  the  fpice  was 
by  this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  Reformats, 
it  is  propofed  to  make  this  water  by 
mixing  the  aqua  cinnamomi  fnnplex 
with  fomewhat  lefs  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  re&ified  fpirit:  on  Iha- 
king  them  together,  the  liquor  lofes 
its  milky  hue,  foon  becomes  clear, 
and  more  elegant  than  the  water  di- 
ftilled  as  above:  it  is  equally  ftrong 
of  the  cinnamon,  and  free  from  the 

naufeous 
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naufeo.U3  taint  which  the  common 
proof-fpirits^are  impregnated  with. 

AQUA  JUNIPERI 
COMPOS  IT  A. 

Compound  juniper  •mater. 
Loyd. 

Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  one  pound  ; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds. 

Caraway  feeds,  each  an  ounce  and 
a half; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  gallon: 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  burning. 

Diflil  off  oAe  gallon. 

Edinb. 

4 Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  well  bruited,  one 
pound ; 

Seeds  of  caraway, 

fweet  fennel,  of  each  an 
ounce  and  a half; 

Proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds. 
Macerate  two  days;  and  having  ad- 
ded as  much  water  as  will  prevent 
an  empyreuma,  draw  off  by  dillil- 
lation  nine  pounds.’ 

This  water  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  rob  of  juniper 
berries,  proves  an  ufeful  medicine  in 
catarrhs,  debility  of  the  flomach 
and  inteflines,  and  difficulty  of  u- 
tine.  The  water  by  itfelf  is  a good 
cordial  and  carminative:  the  fervice 
which  this  -and  other  fpirituous  wa- 
ters do  in  thefe  intentions,  is  too 
commonly  known  ; though  the  ill 
confequences  that  follow  their  con- 
ftant  ufe,  are  too  little  regarded. 

AQUA  MENTHJE  PIPERITI- 
DIS  SPIRIT UOSA. 
Spirituous  peppermint  •water. 
Land. 

Take  of 

. Peppermint  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half; 

Proof-fpirit,  a gallon ; 


Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 

Draw  off  by  dillillation  one  gallon. 

Tuts  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  fla- 
tulent colics  and  other  like  disor- 
ders ; in  which  it  oftentimes  gives 
immediate  relief.  It  fmclls  and  tafte.s 
flrongly  of  the  peppermint. 

AQUA  MENTHJE  VULGA- 
RIS SPIRITUOSA. 

■ Spirituous  fpearmint  •water. 
Load. 

Take  of 

.Spearmint  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half; 

Proof- fpii  it,  a gallon  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning.. 

Diflil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water,  if  the  fpin’t  be  good, 
turns  out  a very  elegant  one,  and 
preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the  flo- 
mach,  retching  to  vomit,  and  the 
like,  to  many  more  elaborate  pre- 
parations. Where  the  diforder  is  not 
accompanied  with  heat  or  inflam- 
mation, half  an  ounce  of  this  water 
may  be  given  diluted  with  fome  a- 
greeable  aqueous  liquor. 

AQUA  MIRABILIS. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces.; 
Lemon-peel,  one  ounce; 

Angelica  feeds, 

Leffcr  cardamom  feeds, 

Mace,  each  half  an  ounce ; 
Cubebs,  two  drams: 

Balm  leaves,  fix  ounces; 

French. brandy,  one  gallon. 

Pour  the  brandy  on  the  other  ingre- 
dients bruifed  ; and  after  duell- 
ing them  for  four  days,  draw  off 
by  diflillation  one  gallon. 

The  above  compofition  of  this 
celebrated  water  is  that  which  was 
formerly  followed.  At  the  late  rc- 
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formation  it  has  received  a coofider- 
able  improvement;  the  cardamoms, 
cubebs,  and  balm,  are  omitted,  and 
an  addition  of  peppermint  introdu- 
ced. The  formula  at  prefent  is  as 
follows : 

AQUA  AROMATIC  A,  vulgo 
MIRABIXIS. 

Aroviatiq  •water,  commonly  called 
Aqua  mirabilh. 
pdinb.  + 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces; 

Fr-ft  yellow  rind  of  lemons, 

A ngelica  feeds,  each  one  ounce ; 
Mace,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Peppermint,  three  ounces;. 

French  brandy,  one  gallon. 

Digeft  for  two  days,  and  then  difi.il 
off  one  gallon. 

This  water  is  very  rich  of  the 
fpices ; and  proves  a pleafant,  warm 
cordial  and  carminative.  In  thofe 
who  have  not,  by  frequent  ufe,  de- 
prived themf.  Ives  of  the  benefit  of 
thefe  kind6  of  liquors,  it  often  gives 
prefent  relief  in  languors,  flatulen- 
ces, colicky  pains,  and  other  like 
complaints* 

The  fpices  in  thefe  two  compo- 
fitions  being  rather  too  dear  for  the 
purpofes  of  a common  cordial  wa- 
ter, the  wholefale  dealers,  as  I have 
been  informed,  generally  fubftitute 
to  them  a cheaper  fpice  from  our 
own  plantations,  Jamaica  pepper.  A 
very  elegant  water  is  prepared  alfo 
from  that  fpice  by  itfelf  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 

AQUA  piperis  Jamaicensis  spi- 

RITUOSA. 

Spirituous  'Jamaica  pepper  water. 
Take  of 

Jamaica  pepper,  half  a pound; 
Proof-fpirit,  thrCe  gallons; 
Water,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  an  empyreuma. 
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Draw  off  by  diftillation  three  gaL 
Ians. 

• 

This  water  is  far  more  agreeable 
than  a fimple  water  drawn  from  the 
fame  fpice ; and  has  long  had  a place 
among  the  cordials  both  of  the  di- 
ll i Her  and  apothecary ; though  it 
has  not  yet  been  received  -into  any 
public  pharmacopoeia. 

AQUA  NUCIS  MOSCHATvE, 

Nutmeg  water. 

Lend - 

Take  of 

Nutmegs,  two  ounces; 
Proof-fpirit,  a gallon ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  one  gallon. 

This  water  (with  the  addition 
only  of  fome  hawthorn  flowers,  an 
article  of  very  little  fignificance)  was 
formerly  celebrated  in  nephritic  dif- 
orders,  under  the  name  of  Aqua, 
nephritic  a.  At  prefent,  it  is  re- 
garded only  as  an  agreeable  fpiritu- 
ous  liquor,  lightly  impregnated  with 
the  nutmeg  flavour. 

Aqua  foeonije  comtosita. 
Compound  peony  water. 

Take  of 

Peony  roots,  two  ounces; 

Wild  valerian  roots,  an  ounce  and 
a half; 

White  dittany  root,  one  ounce; 
Peony  feeds,  fix  drams ; 

Lilies  of  the  valley,  frefh,  four 
ounces ; 

Lavender  flowers, 

RofemaTy  flowers,  each  two 
ounces; 

Betony, 

Marjoram, 

Rue, 

Sage,  tops  of  each,  one  ounce; 
French  brandy,  a gallon  and  o 

half. 
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Cut  or  bruife  thofe  materials  that  re- 
quire fuch  treatment,  fteep  them 
four  (jays  i°  the  brandy,  and  then 
diftil  over  a gallon  and  a half  of 
liquor. 

This  water  was  formerly  diftin- 
guilhed  by  the  title  of  Aqua  anti- 
epileptica,  and  recommended  in 
all  kinds  of  epilepfies  and  nervous 
complaints.  For  feme  time  pad  it 
has  had  little  regard  paid  to  it,  ha- 
ving rarely  been  prescribed  any  o- 
therwife  than  as  a vehicle,  and  as 
fucli  not  often.  The  ingredients 
from  which  it  receives  its  name,  the 
peony  roots  and  feeds,  communi- 
cate little  or  nothing  to  the  water; 
whatever  virtues  thefe  are  poffcffed 
of,  remain  behind  in  the  decoction; 
nor  are  thefe  the  only  exceptionable 
articles ; the  dittany,  betony,  and 
fome  others,  though  of  the  aroma- 
tic kind,  afford  fo  little,  as  not  to 
deferve  a place  among  more  power- 
ful materials. 

The  above  formula  is  taken  from 
« a former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia/  It  is  here  infert- 
cd,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may 
Hill  have  fome  regard  for  forms  fo 
Jong  received. 

AQUA  PULEGII 
SPIRITUOSA. 

Spirituous  penny-royal  water. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Penny-royal  leaves,  dry,  a pound 
and  a half; 

Proof-fpirit,  a gallon ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
burning. 

Diftil  off  one  gallon. 

This  water  has  a good  fhare  of 
the  flavour  of  the  penny- royal,  and 
is  pretty  much  in  ufe  a6  a carmina- 
tive and  autih'yfteric. 


AQUA  RAPHANI 

COMPOSITA. 

Compound  horferadifh  water. 

Lorsd. 

Take  of 

Garden  feurvygrafs  leaves,  frefh, 
four  pounds; 

Horferadifh  root,  frefh, 
Orange-peel,  frefh,  each  two 
pounds ; 

Nutmegs,  nine  ounces; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  gallons; 

Water,  fufficient  quantity  to  pre- 
vent burning. 

Draw  off  by  diftillation  two  gallons. 

Edlnb.  + 

Take  of 

Horferadifh  root, 

‘Garden  feurvygrafs,  frefh,  each 
three  pounds; 

Orange-peel,  frefh, 

Juniper  berries, 

Canella  alba,  each  four  ounces ; 
French  brandy,  three  gallons. 
Steep  the  juniper  berries  and  canella 
alba  in  the  fpirit  for  two  days; 
then  add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  draw  off  three  gallons. 

Both  thefe  waters  are  very  ele- 
gant ones,  and  as  well  adapted  for 
the  purpofes  of  an  antifcorbutic  as 
any  thing  that  can  well  be  contrived 
in  this  form.  The  committee  of 
the  London  college  obferve,  with 
regard  to  the  firft,  that  the  horfe- 
radifh and  feurvygrafs  join  very  well 
together,  giving  a fimilar  flavour, 
though  not  a little  difftgreeable ; 
that  the  nutmeg  fuppreffe6  this  fla- 
vour very  fuccefsfully  without  fit- 
peradding  any  of  its  own  ; and  to 
this,  orange-peel  (no  incongruous 
ingredient  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine)  adds  a flavour  very  agree- 
able. Arum  root  has  generally  had 
a place  in  this  water,  but  is  here 
delervedly  thrown  out ; for  it  gives 
nothing  of  its  pungency  over  the 
C c * helm, 
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helm,  notwithftanding  what  is  af- 
ferted,  by  Tome  difpenfatory-writers, 
to  the  contrary.  Milliard  feed, 
though  not  hitherto,  that  1 know 
of,  employed  in  thefe  kinds  of  com- 
poiitions,  Ihould  feem  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent ingredient;  it  gives  over  the 
whole  of  its  pungency,  and  is  like- 
wife  lefs  pcriiliable  than  moft  of  the 
other  fubllances  of  this  clafs : this 
feed  wants  no  addition,  unlcfs  fome 
aromatic  material  to  furnilh  an  a- 
greeable  flavour. 

Aq.ua  vulneraria,  feu  Aqua 

CATAPULTARUM. 

Arqucbufade  water. 

Pharm.  Argent. 

Take  of 

Comfrey,  leaves  and  root. 

Sage, 

Mugwort, 

Buglofs,  each  four  handfuls; 
Betonv, 

Sanicle, 

Ox-eye  daify, 

Common  daify, 

Greater  figwort, 

Plantane, 

Agrimony, 

Vervain, 

Wormwood, 

Fennel,  each  twd  handfuls; 

St  John’s  wort. 

Long  birthwort, 

Orpine, 


Veronica, 

Leifer  centaury, 

Milfoil, 

Tobacco, 

Moufe-car, 

Mint, 

HyfTup,  each  one  handful; 

Wine,  twenty-four  pounds. 
Having  cut  and  bruifed  the  herbs, 
pour  on  them  the  wine,  and  let 
them  (land  together  in  digeftion, 
in  horfedung,  or  any  other  equi- 
valent heat,  for  three  days;  after- 
wards diflil  in  an  alembic  with  a 
moderate  hre. 

This  celebrated  water  has  been 
for  fome  time  held  in  great  efteem, 
in  contufions,  for  refolving  coagu- 
lated blood,  difeufling  the  tumours 
tlut  arife  on  fra&ures  and  dilloca- 
tions,  for  preventing  the  progrefs  of 
gangrenes,  and  cleanGug  and  heal- 
ing ulcers  and  wounds,  particularly 
gun-fhot  wounds.  Mr  Lemery  has 
been  at  the  pains  of  writing  a whole 
treatife  on  it ; in  which  he  confi- 
ders  each  of  the  ingredients  fingly, 
and  fuppofes  the  water  to  pofiefs 
their  united  virtues.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  is  millaken ; for  the  virtues 
of  moll  of  the  herbs,  admitting 
them  to  be  as  great  as  he  would 
have  them,  refide  in  fuch  parts  as 
are  not  capable  of  being  elevated  ii*1 
this  procefs.  > 3 


c h i\y. 


- 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Concentration  of  the  Medicinal  Parts  of  Juices  and  In- 
fusions by  Evaporation. 


WHEN  vegetable  juices,  oif 
watery  or  fpirituous  decoc-  * 
tions  or  infufions,  are  expofed  to  a 
continued  heat ; the  fluid  gradually 
.evaporating,  carries  off  with  it  fucli 
volatile  matters  as  it  was  impregna- 
ted with,  and  leaves  the  more  fixed 
united  together  into  one  mafi>.  As 
the  objeA  of  the  preceding  chapter 
was  the  collection  of  the  volatile 
principle  which  exhales  along  with 
the  fluid,  that  of  the  prefen  t G this, 
reunion  and  concentration  of  the 
fixed  matter.  1 he  mafs  which  re- 
mains from  the  evaporation  of  the 


exprefTed  juice  of  a plant  is  called 
infpiffated  juice  ; from  watery  der 
codtions  or  infufions,  an  extrail  » 
from  fpirituous  tinftures,  a reftn>  or 
ejfential  extrail.  The  term  extrail. 
is  frequently  ufed  alfo  as  a general 
appellation  of  all  the  three  kinds. 
Infpiffated  juices  and  watery  decoc- 
tions, particularly  the  former,  when 
evaporated  no  further  than  to  the 
conliltence  of  oil  or  honey,  are  call- 
ed rob  or  fapa  ; and  fpirituous  tinc- 
tures, reduced  to  a like  confidence, 
are  called  balfam. 


SECT.  I. 

Inspissated  Juices’. 


Wh  AT  relates  to  the  expreffion 
of  juices,  has  already  been 
delivered  in  Chap.  ii.  with  the  mod 
effe&ual  means  of  preferving  them  in 
their  liquid  date,  and  a general  ac- 
count of  what  fubdances  do  or  do 
not  give  out  their  virtues  with  their 
juices.  In  the  infpiffation  of  juices 
there  is  further  to  be  confidered  the 


volatility  or  fixity  of  their  medicinal 
parts  : if  a plant  lofes  its  virtue,  or 
part  of  its  virtue,  in  being  dried,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  juice  mud  lofe  as 
much  in  being  infpiffated  to  dry- 
nefs  ; how  gentle  foever  the  heat  be 
with  which  the  infpiffation  is  per  • 
formed.  It  is  likewife  to  be  ob- 

ferved,  that  the  medicinal  parts  of 
, fome 
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fome  juices  are  kept  in  a ftate  of 
perfcd  folution  by  the  watery  fluid, 
fo  as  to  be  completely  retained  by 
it  after  the  liquor  has  been  made 
fine  by  fettling,  ttraining,  or  other 
means;  while  the  medicinal  parts  of 
others,  not  diflolublc  by  watery 
menftrua,  are  only  diffufed  thro’ 
the  liquor  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
feculencies  are,  and  feparate  along 
with  tliefe  on  Handing. 

SXjCCI  SPISSATr,  vulgo  EX- 
TRACTA. 


SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  BAC- 
CARUM  SAMBUCI,  vulgo  ROB 
SAMBUCI. 

I'fpijfated  juke,  commonly  called 
Rob  (ij  elder  berries. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Juice  of  ripe  elder  berries,  five 
pounds ; 

Pureft  fugar,  one  pound. 
Evaporate  with  a gentle  heat  to  the 
confluence  of  pretty  thick  ho* 
ney.’ 


Infpijjfatcd juices,  commonly  called 
Extracts. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  Aco- 
Nm. 

Infptffdtcd  juice  of  ’wolfs banc.  ' 
Edinb. 

‘ Bruife  the  frefh  leaves  of  aconitum ; 
and  including  them  in  a hempen 
bag  , ft  rongly  com'prcfs  them  in  a 
prtls,  fo  that  they  may  give  out 
their  juice:  let  the  juice  be  forth- 
with exhaled,  in  openveflels  expo- 
fed  to  the  vapour  of  boiling  water, 
to  the  confidence  of  pretty  thick 
honey  : An  empyreuma  is  to  be 
avoided  by  conftantly  ftirring  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  proceTs. 
After  the  matter  has  become  cold, 
let  it  be  put  up  in  glazed  earthen 
veffels,  and  moiftened  with  reCti^ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine. 

* In  the  fame  manner  are  pre- 
pared infpilTated  juices  of 
Deadly  nightlhade. 

Henbane.* 

ROB  BACC  A RUM  SAMBUCI. 

Rob  of  elder  berries. 

Lond. 

•Let  the  depurated  juice  of  elder- 
berries be  infpiffatedwith  a gentle 
beat. 


This  preparation,  made  with  or 
without  fugar,  keeps  well,  and 
proves  a medicine  of  confiderable 
importance  as  an  aperient,  gene- 
rally promoting  the  natural  excre- 
tions by  ftool,  urine,  or  fweat.  The 
dofe  is  from  a dram  or  two  to  an 
ounce  or  more.  A fpoonful,  dilu- 
ted with  water,  is  ufefully  taken  in 
Copimon  colds  at  bed-time. 

SUCCUS  PRUNORUM  S1L- 
VESTRIUM,  live  ACACIA 
GERMANICA. 

Irf pi /fated  juice  of /lacs,  or  German 
acacia. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
unripe  floes  be  infpiffated  over  a 
gentle  fire. 

T His  juice  is  infpiflated  nearly 
to  drynefs,  care  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent its  burning,  as  dire&ed  in  the 
following  feaion  for  making  ex- 
trafts  with  water.  It  is  a mode- 
rately ftrong  ailringent,  fimilar  to 
the  Egyptian  acacia,  for  which  it 
has  been  commonly  fubftituted  in 
in  the  fhops.  It  is  given  in  fluxes, 
and  °jher  difordrrs  wliere  ftyptic 
medicines  are  indicated,  from  a 
fcruple  to  a dram. 
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EXTR ACTUM  PLANTAGI-  to  the  fun,  or  other  gentle  heat, 

NIS.  till  grown  thoroughly  dry. 


Extra  ft  of  plant  ane. 

Edinb.  + 

Let  any  quantity  of  the  juice  of 
plantane  leaves  he  depurated  ; ei- 
ther by  fullering  it  to  fettle,  and 
then  decanting  off  the  clear  li- 
quor ; or  by  draining  ; or  by  cla- 
rification with  whites  of  eggs. 
Afterwards  evaporate  the  juice  in 
a fand-heat,  to  the  confidence 
of  honey. 

After  the  fame  manner,  extracts 
may  be  made  from  all  acid,  cool- 
ing, ftyptie,  juicy  plants. 

This  is  a method  of  treating 
plants  very  little  pra&ifed,  but 
which  pronjifes,  if  duly  prosecuted, 
to  afford  medicines  of  confiderable 
power.  There  are  many  common 
and  negle&ed  herbs,  as  plantane, 
chickweed,  chervil,  &c.  whofe  jui- 
ces in  their  dilute  Hate,  as  well  as 
the  herbs  in  fubdance,  feem  to  be 
altogether  infignificant,  but  which, 
when  the  juice  is  well  depurated 
from  the  feculent  matter,  and  con- 
centrated by  the  evaporation  of  the 
fluid,  yield  extra&s,  which  discover 
to  the  tade  no  fmall  a&ivity.  Thefe 
CXtra&s,  like  thofe  prepared  from 
the  juices  of  mod  of  the  dimmer 
fruits,  if  infpiffated  to  drynefs,  grow 
moift  again  in  the  air. 

elaterium. 

Lend. 

311 1 ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  having 
very  lightly  preffed  out  the  jui- 
ces, pafs  it  through  a fine  hair 
five  into  a glazed  earthen  veffel. 
After  {landing  for  fume  hours, 
|he  thicker  part  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  ; from  which  the  thinner 
is  to  be  poured  off,  and  whatliquid 
matter  is  dill  left,  is  to  be  fepa- 
rated  by  filtration.  The  remain- 
ing thick  part  is  to  be  covered 
with  a linen  clothi  and  expofed 


What  happens  in  part  in  prepa- 
ring the  extract  of  hemlock,  hap- 
pens in  this  preparation  completely,  > 
viz.  the  fpontaneous  reparation  of  \ 
the  medicinal  matter  of  the  juice  on 
danding  for  a little  time  : and  the 
cafe  13  the  fame  with  the  juices  of 
feveral  other  vegetables,  36  thofe  of 
arum  root,  iris  root,  and  bryony 
root.  Preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  commonly  called  fxculx.  I he 
filtration  above  dire&cd,  for  drain- 
ing off  fuch  part  of  the  watery  fluid 
as  cannot  be  feparated  by  decanta- 
tion, is  not  the  common  filtration 
through  paper,  for  this  does  not 
fuceeed  here  : The  groffer  parts  of 
the  juice,  falling  to  the  bottom, 
form  a vifeid  cake  upon  the  paper, 
which  the  liquid  cannot  pafsthrough. 
The  feparation  is  to  be  attempted 
in  another  manner,  fo  as  to  drain 
the  fluid  from  the  top:  This  is  ef- 
fected by  placing  one  end  of  feme 
moiffened  drips  of  woollen  cloth, 
(kains  of  cotton,  or  the  like,  in  the 
juice,  and  laying  the  other  end  over 
the  edge  of  the  veffel,  fo  as  to  hang 
down  lower  than  the  furface  of  the 
liquor  : by  this  management  the  fe- 
paration  lucceeds  in  perfection. 

The  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia + 
direfts  the  wild  cucumbers  to  be 
gathered  before  they  have  grown 
fully  ripe  ; and  no  more  of  the  , 
juice  to  be  taken,  than  that  which 
iffues  fpontaneoufly  upon  flitting 
them.  After  fettling,  the  fluid  part 
is  ordered  to  be  poured  away ; and 
the  thick  refiduum,  without  any 
further  draining  or  filtration,  to 
be  exficcated  in  the  fun. 

N 

The  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit  is 
faid  to  operate  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  of  that  which  is  ripe. 
The  foregoing  preferiptions  do  not 
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perhaps  differ  fo  much  in  regard  to 
the  degree  of  maturity,  a*  in  the 
manner  of  expreiling  it;  both  feem- 
Wg  to  intend  the  fruit  to  be  taken 
j utt  before  it  lias  grown  fo  thorough- 
ly ripe,  as  to  bin  ft  and  flied  its  juice 
on  be-mg  touched.  If  any  preffure 
is  uftd,  it  fhoiild  be  exceedingly 
gentle;  otjierwife  fome  of  the  in- 
active pulpy  matter  of  the  fruit  will 
be  forced  out  with  the  juice,  and 
render  the  fltrcngfh  of  the  claterium 
precarious;  a point  of  primary  con- 
fluence to  be  avoided,  in  a medi- 
cine of  filch  powerful  operation, 
and  limited  to  fo  fmall  a dofe. 

EJaterium  is  a ftrong  irritating 
cathartic,  and  oftentimes  operates 
alio  as  an  emetic.  It  is  never  to  be 
Ventured  on  but  in  indolent  phleg- 
matic habits,  as  in  dropfies,  in  which 
it  is  by  fome  particularly  recom- 
mended. 1 wo  or  three  grains  are 
m general  a fujficient  dofe. 

Succus  spissatus  cicut.^:. 

Infpijfated  juice  of  hemlock. 

Edijib. 

f Having  expreffed  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  and  ft  alks  of  hemlock  when 
flowering,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
diie&ed  lor  that  of  the  aconitum, 
evaporate  it  to  the  confidence  of 
pretty  thin  honey ; w'hen  it  is 
cooled,  add  of  the  powder  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  plant  as  much 
as  to  make  it  into  a mafs  fit  for 
forming  pills.  Care,  howrever,  is 
to  be  taken,  th&t  the  evaporation 
proceed  to  that  length,  fo  that  as 
much  of  the  powder  can  be  mix- 
ed with  the  infpiffated  juice  as 
frail  make  up  about  a fifth  part 
of  the  whole  mafs, 

* A preparation  fimilar  to  this 
was  publifiied  at  Vienna,  by  Dr 
Stork,’  who  recommends  it  as  a 
tiigh  rcfolvcnt  in  many  obftinatc 
diforders,  where  the  common  re- 
medies avail  nothing.  He  obferves^ 


that  fmall  dofes  fhould  always  be 
begun  with,  as  two  grains,  made 
into  a pill  twice  a-day  ; and  that  bv 
gradually  increafing  the  dofe,  it  may 
be  given  to  two,  three,  or  even  four 
drams  a-day,  and  continued  in  fuch 
quantities  for  feveral  weeks  : that 
it  may  be  ufed  with  fafety  in  infan- 
cy, old  age,  and  pregnancy  ; that 
it  neither  accelerates  nor  difturbs 
the  circulation  ; neither  heats,  nor 
cools,  nor  affeds  the  animal  func- 
tions : that  it  increafes  the  fecre- 
tions,  and  renders  the  mouth  moift; 
frldom  purges  ; very  rarely  vomits; 
iometimes  augments  perfpiration  ; 
often  produces  a copious  difeharge 
of iiifcid  urine;  but  in  many  pa- 
tients docs  not  increafe  any  of  the 
fenfible  evacuations:  that  it'removes 
obftructions  and  their  confequences ; 
icltcves  rheumatic  pains,  though  of 
iong  continuance.;  difeuffes  feir- 
rhous  tumours,  both  internal  and  ex- 
ternal ; and  cures  dropfies  and  con- 
lumptions  proceeding  from  fchir- 
rofities  : that  it  often  diffolves  ca- 
taracts, or  flops  their  progrefs,  and 
has  fometimes  removed  ihe  gutta 
ferena:  that  inveterate  cutaneous 
eruptions,  feald  head*,'  malignant 
u^ers>  cancers,  thp  malignant  fluor 
.bus  and  gonorrhoea  of  long  /land- 
ing, obftinate  remains  of  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  and  caries  of  the  bones 
generally  yield  to  it : that  for  the’ 
mod  part  it  is  neceffary  to  continue 
tins  medicine  for  a confiderable 
time  before  the  cure  is  effeded,  or 
much  benefit  perceived  from  it ; 
that  in  fome  cafes  it  failed  of  giving 
any  relief;  and  that  he  met  with 
feme  perfons  who  could  not  bear  its 
effeCts ; and  that  confcquently  there 
mull  be  fome  latent  difference  in 
the  habit,  the  diagnoftic  fig  ns  of 
which  are  at  prefent  unknown  : 

r irui^°U^  18  ky  no  means  in- 
fallible any  more  than  other  medi- 
cines in  their  rcfpeCtive  intentions, 

• ^ §rcat  number  of  deplorable 

cafes 
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cafes  that  have  been  happily  cured 
by  it,  is  fufficient  to  recommend  it 
to  further  trials.  The  efficacy  of 
this  medicine  is  confirmed  by  many 
eminent  pra&itioners  abfoad  ; tho’ 
the  trials  hitherto  made  of  it  in  this 
country  have  not  been  attended  with 
much  fuccefs.  Somewhat,  perhaps, 
may  depend  upon  the  time  of  the 
plant’s  being  gathered,  and  the  man- 
ner of  the  preparation  of  the  extraft. 
Dr  Storck  himfelf  takes  notice  of 
l'omc  miitakes  committed  in  this  re- 
fpeft  .*  fome  have  left  the  herb  in 
a heap  for  feveral  days,  whence  part 
of  it  withered,  part  rotted,  and  the 
juice  became  thick  and  mucilagi- 
laginous  : others  have  taken  a very 
large  quantity  of  the  juice,  and  boil- 
ed it  down  in  copper  veffels  with  a 
great  heat ; by  which  means  a ftrong 
fetor  was  diffufed  to  a confiderable 
diftance,  and  the  moll  efficacious 
parts  diffipated  : others,  with  offici- 
ous care,  have  clarified  the  juice,  and 
thus  obtained  a black  tenacious  ex- 
trad!:,  retaining  but  a fmall  degree 
of  the  fpecific  fmell  of  the  plant. 
The  extraft,  duly  prepared,  accor- 
ding to  the  above  prefcription,  is  of 
a greenilh  brown  colour,  and  a very 
difagreeable  fmell,  like  that  of  mice. 
But  though  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  extradl  ufed 


here  had  been  ill  prepared,  we  can 
by  no  means  admit  that  its  general 
inefficacy  was  owing  to  this  caufe; 
for  though  there  are  few  inllances 
of  its  difeovering  any  valuable  medi- 
cinal powers,  there  are  feveral  of  it9- 
haviftg  adlivity  enough,  even  in 
fmall  dofes,  to  produce  alarming 
fymptoms. 

‘ Modern  pradlice,  however,  feems 
to  hold  a middle  place  ; being  nei- 
ther influenced  by  the  extravagant 
encomiums  of  Dr  Storck,  nor  fright- 
ened by  the  wary  fufpicions  of  Dr 
Lewis.  The  infpiffated  juice  of 
the  hemlock  is  accordingly  given 
with  freedom  in  a great  variety  of 
complaints,  without  our  experien-' 
cing  the  wonderful  efFedls  aferibed 
to  it  by  the  former,  or  the  baneful 
confequences  dreaded  by  the  latter. 
Like  other  preparations  of  this  va- 
luable herb,  it  is  no  doubt  a very 
ufeful  addition  to  our  Pharmaco- 
poeia ; nor  does  its  ufc  feem  to  be 
more  hazardous  than  that  of  opium 
and  fome  other  narcotics. 

« The  infpiffated  juices  of  the 
belladonna  and  hyofeyamus,  like 
that  of  cicuta,  poffiefs  the  virtues  of 
the  herbs;  and  this  form  is  obviouf- 
ly  the  bed  for  concentrating  andpre- 
ferving  their  properties.  See  Bel- 
ladonna and  Hyoscyamv/s.’ 


SECT.  IV. 

Extracts  with  Water. 


THese  extra&s  are  prepared, 
by  boiling  the  fubjedl  in  wa- 
ter, and  evaporating  the  llrained 
deco£lion  to  a thick  confidence. 

This  ‘procefs  affords  us  fome  of 
the  more  aftive  parts  of  the  plants, 
free  from  the  ufelefs  indiffoluble 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
larged  lhare  of  their  bulk.  There 
is  a great  difference  in  vegetable 
fubdances,  with  regard  to  their  fit* 


nefs  for  this  operation  ; fome  yield- 
ing to  it  all  their  virtues,  and  o- 
thers  fcarce  any.  Thofe  parts  in 
which  the  fweet,  glutinous,  emol- 
lient, cooling,  bitter,  auffere,  -a-’ 
dringent  virtues  refide,  are  for  the 
moil  part  totally  e.t traded  by  the 
boiling  water,  and  remain  almoft 
entire  upon  evaporating  it : whdft 
thofe  which  contain  the  peculiar 
odour,  flavour,  and  aromatic  quality* 

are 
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are  cither  not.  extracted  at  all,  or 
exhale  alone  with  the  inenltruum. 
Thus  gentian  root,  which  is  almoft 
fimply  bitter,  yields  an  extract  pof- 
f effing  in  a fmall  volume  the  whole 
tafte  and  virtutsuf  the  root.  Worm- 
wood, which  has  a degree  of  warmth 
and  ftrong  flavour  joined  to  the  bit- 
ter, lofes  the  two  firft  in  the  evapo- 


ration, and  gives  an  extract  not 
greatiy  different  from  the  foregoing: 
the  aromatic  quality  of  cinnamon  i3 
diffipated  by  this  treatment,  its  a- 
ftringency  remaining;  whilll  an  ex- 
tract made  from  the  flowers  of  la- 
vender and  rofemary,  difeovers  no- 
thing either  of  the  tafte,  frnell,  or 
virtues  of  the  flowers. 


General  Rules  for  making  Ext  rails  "with  Water. 


1.  It  is  indifferent,  in*regard  to 
the  medicine,  whether  the  fubjeCt 
is  ufed  frefh  or  dry  ; fince  nothing 
that  can  be  pveferved  in  thisproccfs 
will  be  loft  by  drying.  In  regard 
to  the  facility  of  extract ion,  there  is 
a very  confiderable  difference  ; ve- 
getables in  general  giving  out  their 
virtues  more  readily  when  mode- 
rately dried  than  when  frefh. 

2.  Very  compaCt  dry  fubftances 
fhould  be  reduced  into  excetding 
fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  affuiion 
of  the  mCnftruum. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  ought 
to  be  no  greater  than  is  neceffary 
for  extrafting  the  virtues  of  the 
fubjedr.  A difference  herein  will 
fometimes  occafion  a variation  in 
the  quality  of  the  produCt ; the  lar- 

er  the  quantity  of  liquor,  the  longer 
re  will  be  requifite  for  evaporating 
it,  and  confequently  the  more  of 
the  volatile  parts  of  the  fubjeCt  will 
be  diffipated.  A long-continued 
heat  likewife  makes  a confiderahle 
alteration  in  the  matter  which  is  not 
volatile.  Sweet  fubftances,  hy  long 
boiling  with  water,  benome  naufe- 
ous  ; and  the  draftic  purgatives  lofe 
their  virulence,  though  without 
any  remarkable  reparation  of  their 
parts. 

4.  The;  decoftions  are  to  be  de- 
purated by  colature  * and  after- 
wards fuffered  to  ftand  for  a day  or 
two,  when  a confiderable  quantity 
<*f  fedimenLia.  uffially,  found  at  the 
X 


bottom.  If  the  liquor  poured  off 
clear,  be  boiled  down  a little,  and 
afterwards  fuffered  to  cool  again,  it 
will  depofite  a frefh  fediment,  from 
which  it  may  be  decanted  before 
you  proceed  to  finifh  the  evapora- 
tion. The  dccoCtions  of  very  refi- 
nous  fubftances  do  not  require  this 
treatment,  and  are  rather  injured 
by  it;  the  refin  fubfiding  along  with 
the  inactive  dregs. 

5-  The  evaporation  is  moft  con- 
veniently performed  in  broad  fhal- 
low  vefftls  ; the  larger  the  furfacc 
of  the  liquor,  the  fooner  will  the 
aqueous  parts  exhale:  This  effect 
may  likewife  be  promoted  by  agi- 
tation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to 
grow  thick,  great  care  is  neceffary 
to  prevent  its  burning.  This  ac- 
cident, almoft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  is  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied as  ufual  under  the  evaporating 
pan,  may  be  effectually  fecurcd  a- 
gainft,  by  carrying  on  the  infpiffa- 
tion  after  the  common  manner,  no 
farther  than  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
fyrnp,  when  the  matter  is  to  be 
poured  into  (hallow  tin  or  earthen 
pans,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  with, 
its  door  open,  moderately  heated  \ 
which  afting  uniformly  on  every 
part  of  the  liquid,  will  foon  reduce 
it  to  any  degree  of  confiftence  re- 
quired. This  may  likewife  be  done, 
and  more  fecurely,  in  balneo-mari®, 
by  fetting  the  evaporating  veffel  in 

boiling 
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boiling  water  ; but  the  evaporation 
is  here  exceeding  flow  and  tedious. 

y.  Extrads  are  to  be  fprinkled 
with  a little  fpirit  of  wine,  to  pre- 
vent their  growing  mouldy  [/-..] 
They  fhould  be  kept  in  bladders 
moidcned  with  fweet  oil  [£.]  + 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANS. 
ExtraS  of gtntian. 

Edinb . 

* Take  of 

Gentian  root,  as  much  as  you 
pleafe. 

Having  cut  and  bruifed  it,  pour 
upon  it  four  times  its  quantity  of 
water.  Boil  to  the  confumption 
of  one  half  of  the  liquor ; and 
llrongly  expreiling  it,  drain.  E- 
vaporate  the  decodiou  to  the  con- 
fidence of*  pretty  thick  honey,  in 
veflels  expofed  to  the  vapour  of 
hot  water. 

« In  preparing  this  and  every  o- 
ther  extrad,  it  is  neceffary  to  keep 
Up  a condant  dirring  towards  the 
end  of  the  proceis,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent an  empyreuma,  and  that  the 
extrad  may  be  of  an  uniform  con- 
fidence, and  free  of  clots. 

‘ In  the  fame  manner  are  prepa- 
red 

Extrad  of  the 

roots  of  black 
hellebore.  - 
leaves  of  the  pol- 
fatilla  nigricans, 
leaves  of  rue. 
heads  of  white 
poppies. 

feeds  of  hemlock, 
whilft  not  per- 
fcdly  ripe. 

< All  the  above  extrads  contain 
the  virtues  of  the  herbs  in  a date 
of  tolerable  perfedion.  The  ex- 
trad is  the  only  preparation  of  the 
pulfatilla  nigricans,  and  it  feem9 
fufficiently  well  failed  to  be  brought 
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into  this  form.  The  extrad  of  the 
white  poppy- heads  is  not  perhaps 
fupeiior  in  any  refped  to  opium  ; 
but  to  thofe  who  may  think  other- 
wife,  it  is  convenient  to  preferve 
them  in  this  form  for  preparing 
the  fyrup  occaAonally.  The  feeds  or 
hemlock  have  by  fome  been  thought 
ftronger,  or  at  lead  that  they  pro- 
duce giddinefs  fooner,  than  the 
leavts ; but  this  extrad  lias  not  hi- 
therto come  into  general  ufe.* 

EXTRACTUM  ABSINTHII. 

ExtraS  of  ‘wormwood* 

Edinb.  + 

Boil  dried  wormwood  leaves  in  wa- 
ter, fupplying  frelh  water  occa- 
fionally,  till  the  herb  has  given 
out  all  its  virtues  to  the  liquor. 
Strain  the  decodion  through  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  evaporate  it, 
in  a fand-heat,  to  the  confidence 
of  honey. 

This  extrad  is  almod  Amply  bit- 
ter; the  peculiar  flavour  of  the 
wormwood  being  difiipated  in  the 
evaporation.  The  chemids  ufually 
prepare  the  extrad  of  wormwood 
from  the  decodion  which  remains 
in  the  dill  after  tire  didillation  of 
the  eflential  oil : And,  provided  the 
dill  has  been  perfedly  clean,  and 
the  liquor  not  dood  too  long  in  it 
after  the  didillation,  this  piece  of 
frugality  is  not  to  be  difapproved 
of ; fince,  whether  we  catch  the 
exhaling  vapour,  or  fuffer  it  to  be 
difiipated  in  the  air,  the  remaining 
extrad  will  be  the  fame. 

EXTRACTUM  CENTAURII 
MINOR  IS. 

ExtraS  of  lejfer  centaury. 

Edinb.  + 

This  is  directed  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  prece- 
ding. It  is  the  oldelt  extrad  we 
have  any  account  of  i its  prepara- 
tion is  very  accurately  and  circum- 

ftan- 
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ftantially  fet  down  in  a book  ufualiy 
afcribed  to  Galen,  dc  Virtute  Cen - 
turea.  The  author  of  that  treatife 
recommends  the  extract  as  a medi- 
cine of  excellent  fervice  in  many 
cafes  ; and  looks  upon  centaury  as 
a fpecific  agairift  the  bite  of  a mad 
dog  and  other  venomous  animals: 
it  is  doubtlefs  an  ufeful  bitter,  pof- 
feffing  the  general  virtues  of  the 
fubftances  of  that  clafs ; but  can- 
not well  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  o- 
thers. 

EXTRACTUM  CIIAMiEME- 
LI. 

ExtraCI  of  canto  nile. 

Edinb.  + 

This  extraft  is  prepared  from  the 
flowers  of  camomile,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  of  the  leaves  of  the 
two  preceding  plants.  Nor  is  it 
greatly  different  from  thofe  extradls 
in  quality  ; the  fpecific  flavour  of 
the  camomile  exhaling  in  the  eva- 
poration. The  chemifts  Commonly 
prepare  it,  like  that  of  wormwood, 
from  the  decod  ion  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  the  efiential  oil. 

EXTRACTUM  ENULJE 
CAMPANAL 
Extract  of  elecampane. 

Lond. 

Boil  the  roots  of  elecampane  in  wa- 
ter ; prefs  out  and  drain  the  de- 
co&ion,  and  fet  it  by  to  fettle. 
Then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  boil  it  down  to  a pilular  con- 
fidence ; taking  care  towards  the 
end  to  prevent  its  burning  to  the 
vefTcl. 

Thigextraft  retains  a confiderable 
fhare  of  the  virtues  of  the  root  : its 
tafte  is  fomewhat  warm,  and  not 
ungratefully  bitterifh.  It  is  given 
from  a fcruple  to  a dram,  in  a lax 
date  of  the  fibres  of  the  ftomach, 
and  in  feme  diforders  of  the  bread. 
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EXTRACTUM  GENTIAN^.' 

ExtraCl  of  gentian. 

Lotid. 

This  extraft  is  prepared  from  the 
roots  of  gentian,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  foregoing  extrafts.  It 
is  of  a reddifii -brown  colour,  and 
an  intenfely  bitter  tafte,  being  one 
of  the  ftrongdl  of  the  vegetable 
bitters. 

EXTRACTUM 

glycyrrhiza:. 

ExtraCl  of  liquorice. 

Lond. 

Lightly  boil  frefh  liquorice  roots  in 
water,  prefs  the  decoftion  thro’ 
a ftrainer,  and  after  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  evaporate  it  until  it  no 
longer  flicks  to  the  fingers,  ta- 
king care  towards  the  end  6f  the 
operation  to  prevent  an  empy- 
reuma. 

It  is  convenient,  before  boiling 
the  root,  to  cut  it  tranfverfely  into 
fmall  pieces,  that  it  may  more  rea- 
dily give  out  its  virtues  by  light 
coftion.  If  the  boiling  is  long  con- 
tinued, the  rich  fweet  talle,  for 
which  this  preparation  is  valued, 
will  be  greatly  injured.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  the  quantity  of  watei* 
ought  to  be  no  larger  than  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary  to  extrad  the  vir- 
tues of  the  root  : a quart,  or  at 
mod  three  pints,  will  be  fully  fuffi- 
cient  for  a pound  of  liquot ice.  It 
would  be  of  confiderable  advantage 
to  the  preparation,  and  probably 
(when  made  in  quantity)  Iefs  expen- 
live  to  the  preparer,  to  ufe  inftead 
of  the  decoftion  juice  of  liquorice, 
prefled  out  betwixt  iron  rollers, 
after  the  manner  practifed  abroad 
for  obtaining  the  juice  of  the  fug^ar- 
cane. 

•karge  quantities  of  extraft  of  li- 
quorice have  been  ufualiy  brought 
to  us  from  Spain,  and  otherforeign 

coun- 
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tries : but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with 
in  the  (hops  in  perfeClion  ; the  ma- 
kers of  this  commodity,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  being  either  very 
flovcnly  in  its  preparation,  or  de- 
fignedly  mixing  it  with  fand,  and 
other  impurities.  When  made  with 
due  cai  e,  it  is  exceedingly  fweet, 
not  at  all  bitterifli  or  naufeous,  more 
agreeable  in  talle  than  the  root  it- 
felf,  of  a pleafant  fmell,  a reddiffi- 
brown  colour,  and  tvhen  drawn  out 
into  firings,  of  a bright  golden  co- 
lour, totally  foluble  in  water,  with- 
out depofiting  any  feces. 

This  preparation  would  be  very 
convenient  for  many  purpofes  in  the 
drops,  if  kept  in  a fomewhat  foftcr 
confidence  than  that  of  an  extract. 
The  only  inconvenience  attending 
this  foft  form  is,  its  being  apt  in  a 
(hort  time  to  grow  mouldy  : this 
may  be  effectually  prevented  by  the 
addition  of  a fmall  portion  of  fpi- 
rit  of  wine. 

« This  extract  is  a very  conveni- 
ent vehicle  to  convey  feveral  medi- 
cines : it  has  been  more  efpecially 
employed  to  fufpend  the  powder  of 
the  bark,  and  to  reconcile  that  drug 
to  the  palate  of  children.’ 

EXTRACTUM  HELLEBORI 

NIGRI. 

Extract  of  black  hellebore. 

Lond. 

This  extraCt  is  prepared  from  the 
Toots  of  black  hellebore,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  that  of  elecampane  roots, 
above  defqribed.  It  purges  w-ith 
confiderably  lefs  violence  than  the 
hellebore  in  fubftancc,  and  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  belt  preparations 
of  that  root,  when  intended  to  aCt 
only  as  a cathartic.  The  dofe  is 
from  eight  or  ten  grains  to  fifteen 
or  more. 

EXTRACTUM  LIGNI  CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 

Extrail  of  log’wood. 

Lond . 

Take  of  logwood,  reduced  to  pow- 


der, one  pound.  Boil  it  in  a gal- 
lon of  water  till  half  the  liquor  is 
confumed,  repeating  the  codion 
with  frefli  water  four  times,  or 
oftener.  The  feveral  decoCtions 
are  to  be  mixed  together,  palfed 
through  a ilrainer,  and  evapora- 
ted to  a due  confidence. 

This  wood  very  difficultly  yields 
its  virtue  to  watery  menftrua,  and 
hence  the  reducing  it  into  fine  pow- 
der is  extremely  necelfary.  The 
Edinburgh  Difpenfatory  direCts fpi - 
rit  of  wine  to  be  called  in  aid.  See 
the  following  feClion. 

The  extraCt  of  logwood  has  been 
ufed  for  a confiderable  time  in  fome 
of  our  hofpitals,  but  is  now  firll  re- 
ceived into  the  Pharmacopoeia.  It 
has  an  agreeable  fweet  tade,  with, 
fome  degree  of  allringency ; and 
hence  becomes  ferviceable  in  diar- 
rhoeas, for  blunting  the  acrimony 
of  the  juices,  and  moderately  con - 
ftringir.g  the  inteftines  and  orifices 
of  the  fmaller  veffels  : It  may  be 
given  from  a fcruple  to  half  a dram, 
and  repeated  five  or  fix  times  a-day 
to  advantage.  During  the  life  of 
this  medicine,  the  llools  arc  fre- 
quently tinged  red  by  it,  which  has 
occafioned  fome  to  be  alarmed  as  if 
the  colour  proceeded  from  blood  : 
the  prefcriber  therefore  ought  to 
caution  the  patient  againd  any  fur- 
prife  of  this  kind. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS 
PERUVIAN!, 

Molle  et  Durum. 

Extrail  of  Peruvian  bark , foft  and 
hard. 

Lond. 

Boil  a pound  of  powdered  bark  in 
five  or  fix  quarts  of  water,  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  pour  off  the  li- 
quor ; which,  whilft  hot,  will  be 
red  and  tranfparent,  but  on  grow- 
ing cold  becomes  yellow  and  tur- 
bid. The  remaining  bark  is  to 
1)  d be 
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be  boiled  again  in  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  water  as  before,  and  this 
procefs  repeated  till  the  liquor  re- 
mains tranfparent  when  cold.  All 
the  decoctions,  ftiained  and  mix- 
ed together,  are  to  be  evaporated 
over  a gentle  fire  to  a due  con- 
fidence, care  being  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  matter  from  burning. 

ri  hts  extract  is  directed  to  be 
kept  in  the  thops,  both  irrafoftand 
hard  form  ; the  firlt  of  a proper 
confidence  for  making  into  pills  ; 
the  other  fit  for  being  reduced  into 
powder. 

Peruvian  bark  is  a refinous  drucr  i 

_ «T» 

the  refin  melts  out  by  the  heat,  but 
is  not  perfectly  difiblved  by  the  wa- 
ter; hence,  in  cooling,  it  feparates, 
renders  the  liquor  turbid,  and  in 
part  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  appears 
manifellly  upon  examining  the  fedi- 
ment  by  fpirit  of  wine  ( See  the  ac- 
count of  this  article).  This  e-xtraft 
might  be  made  to  better  advantage 
by  the  affidance  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  ja- 
lap; and  this  method  the  Edinburgh 
College  have  direfted.  But,  as  the 
Committee  obferve,  all  the  fpirits 
which  can  be  expefted  to  be  em- 
ployed for  this  procefs  among  us, 
are  accompanied  with  fome  degree 
of  a bad  flavour  : this  adheres  mod 
ftrongly  to  the  phlegmatic  part  of 
of  the  fpirit,  which  evaporating  lad, 
mud  communicate  this  ill  flavour  to 
the  ext  raft  ; a circumdacce  of  very 
great  confcquence,  as  this  medicine 
is  defiggned  for  fuch  whofe  flo- 
machs  are  too  w’eak  to  bear  a due 
quantity  of  bark  in  fubfl anee.  'I'en 
or  twelve  grains  of  the  hard  extraft 
are  reckoned  equivalent  to  about 
half  a dram  of  the  bark  itfelf. 

EXT R ACTUM  LION  I GUA- 
1 AC1,  molle  et  durum. 

Ext  rad  of gnaiacum  ^ood,  foft 
a/id  hard- 
Loud. 

Eoil  a pound  of  fhavings  of  guaia- 


cum  in  a gallon  of  water  till  half 
the  liquor  is  wafted,  repeating 
the  operation  tour  times,  or 
oft e tier,  with  the  fame  quantities 
of  frefh  water.  The  feveral  de- , 
coftions,  pafled  through  a drain- 
er, are  to  be  mixed  and  infpiffa- 
ted  together;  when  the  aqueous 
parts  are  almod  entirely  exhaled, 
a little  reftilied  fpirit  of  wine  is 
to  be  added,  that  the  whole  may 
be  reduced  into  an  uniform  and 
tenacious  mafs.  This  extraft  is 
to  be  prepared  as  the  foregoing, 
in  a foft  and  hard  form. 

Here  the  refinous  parts  of  the 
wood  which  were  boiled  out  with 
the  water,  are  apt  to  feparate  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  infpiffation  : 
hence  an  addition  of  fpirit  becomes 
nfccflary,  to  k^ep  them  united  with 
the  red  of  the  matter.  The  extradt 
agrees  in  virtue  with  the  wood. 

EXTR ACTUM  RUTJEh 

Extraft  of  rue. 

Loud. 

This  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  rue,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
of  elecampane  roots  already  deferi- 
bed.  It  retains  a confiderable  rtiare 
ot  the  warmth  and  pungency  of  the 
rue  ; for  though  the  principal  vir- 
tues of  the  rue  relide  in  an  effential 
oil,  yet  the  oil  of  this  plant,  as 
formerly  obferved  under  the  head 
of  thofc  preparations  ( fee  page  378) 
is  not  of  a very  volatile  kiud. 

EXTRACTUM  SABINA-. 

Extract  cf  favin. 

Loud. 

1 his  extraft  is  prepared  from  the' 
leaves  of  favin,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  preceding,  it  does  not  re- 
tain fo  much,  as  that  extraft  does, 
of  the  virtues  of  its  fubjeft,  the  oil 
ot  favin  being  more  volatile  than, 
that  of  r.ue. 


GUMMJ 
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GUMMI  et  RESINA  ALOES. 

Gum  and  refin  of  aloes. 

Land. 

Boil  four  ounces  of  focotorine  aloes  . 
in  two  pints  of  water  till  as  much 
as  p'ofiible  of  the  aloes  is  diflolved. 
The  folution  differed  to  rc(l  for 
a night,  will  depoiite  the  refin 
to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel : af- 
ter which*  the  remaining  liquor, 
{trained,  if  needful,  is  to  be  eva- 
porated, that  the  gum  may  be 
left. 

The  gum  of  aloes  is  fomewhat 
lefs  purgative,  and  confiderably  lefs 
difagreeable,  than  the  crude  juice. 
This  alteration  is  not  owing,  as 
might  be  fuppoied,  to  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  refin  ; for  the  pure  re- 
fill of  aloes  is  itill  lefs  difagreeable, 
and  lefs  purgative  even  than  the 
gum  : fome  have  denied  that  it  has 
any  purgative  virtue  at  all;  and  o- 
thers  aferihe  to  it  an  allringent 
quality.  I have  exhibited  this  re- 
fill, divided  by  trituration  with  the 
teitaceous  powders,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
fcruple,  without  obferving  any  effect 
from  it  (See  page  75.)  The  gum 
feems  to  be  the  only  part  here  in- 
tended for  medicinal  ufe  : if  the  re- 
fin is  required,  it  ought  to  be  fur- 
ther purified  by  folution  in  fpirit  of 
wine  ; for  as  it  is  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation from  an  aqueous  folution 
of  impure  aloes,  all  the  impurities 
,of  the  drug  that  are  not  foluble  in 
water  will  precipitate  along  with  it. 

FILULiE,  feu  EXTR ACTUM, 
RUD1I. 

The  pills  or  ext  rail  of  Rudius. 
Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

lilack  hellebore  roots, 

Colocynth  , 

Socotorine  aloes,  each  two  ounces  5 

Scammony,  one  ounce  ; 

Virtiolated  tartar,  two  drams  ; 

Diddled  oil  of  cloves,  one  dram 


Bruife  the  colocynth  and  helle- 
bore ; pour  on  them  two  quarts 
of  water,  and  boil  to  the  con- 
fumption  of  half  the  liquor  : pafs 
the  deco&ion  through  a {trainer, 
and  evaporate  it  to  the  confid- 
ence of  honey,  adding  the  aloes 
and  fcammony,  reduced  into  a 
fine  powder : when  the  mafs  is 

taken  from  the  fire,  mix  into  it 
the  vitriolated  tartar  and  didilled 
oil. 

This  preparation  is  a medicine  of 
* confiderable  violence’  as  a cathar- 
tic, fimilar  to  one  deferibed  here- 
after, finder  the  title  of  Extraftum 
Catharticum.  Water  appears  to  be 
a betted  menftruum  than  fpirituous 
liquors,  both  for  the  colocynth  and 
the  hellebore  ; the  watery  extrafts 
being  much  lefs  irritating  than  the 
fpirituous,  though  not  perhaps  lefs 
effectual  purgatives. 

Rob  baccarum  Joniperi. 

Rob  of  juniper  berries. 

Let  juniper  berries,  thoroughly 
bruifed,  be  boiled  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  the  liquor 
{trained,  and  infpiflated  to  the 
confidence  of  honey. 

This  preparation  may  be  made 
alfo  from  the  deco&ion  that  re- 
mains after  the  diftillation  of  the 
effential  oil  of  the  berries.  It  has 
a fweet  balfamic  talle,  accompanied 
with  a greater  or  lefs  bittern efs,  ac- 
cording as  the  feeds  of  the  berry 
were  more  or  lefs  thoroughly  brui- 
fed. This  elegant  preparation, 
though  not  received  in  our  Phar- 
macopoeias, feems  not  unworthy 
of  a place  in  the  fliops.  Hoffman 
has  a great  opinion  of  it  in  de- 
bilities of  the  ffomach  and  inte- 
ftines,  and  in  the  difficulties  of  u- 
rine  familiar  to  perfons  of  an  ad- 
vanced age. 

SECTt 
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SECT.  III. 

Extracts  with  rectified  Spirit. 


Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  the  eflential  oils  and 
reiins  of  vegetables,  and  does  not 
readily  carry  off  the  oil  in  its  ex- 
halation ; the  heat  fufficient  to  ex- 
hale pure  fpirit  being  much  lefs 
than  that  in  which  water  confider- 
ably  evaporates,  or  moil  cfTcntial 
oils  diflil.  Hence  a refinous  or  fpi- 
rituous  extradl  of  wormwood,  con- 
trary to  that  made  with  water, 
contains  the  warmth  and  flavour, 
as  well  as  bitternefs  of  the  herb  ; 
one.  made  from  cinnamon  poflefies 
its  aromatic  virtue,  as  well  as  its- 
aitringency  ; and  one  from  lavender 
, and  rofemary  flowers,  retains  great 
part  of  their  flavour  and  virtues; 
the  volatile  parts,  which  are  carried 
ofl  by  water  in  its  evaporation,  be- 
ing left  behind  by  the  fpirit. 

The  fpirit  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  fhould  be  perfedlly  free  from 
any  ill  flavour,  which  would  be 
communicated  in  part  to  the  prepa- 
ration ; and  from  any  admixture  of 
phlegm  or  water,  which  would  not 
only  vary  its  diflblving  power,  but 
Hke wife,  evaporating  towards  the 
end  of  the  infpiflation,  would  pro- 
mote  the  diflipation  of  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  fubjed^  Hence,  alfo, 
tlie  fubjedt  ltfelf  ought  always  to 
be. dry : thofe  fubfiances,  which  loj'e 
their  virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it  equal- 
ly  on  being  fubmitted  to  this  treat- 
ment with  the  pure  11  fpirit. 

The  infpiflation  fhould  be  per- 
formed from  the  beginning,  in  the 
gentle  heat  of  a water  bath.  It  i3 
not  needful  to  fuffer  the  fpirit  to 
evaporate  in  the  air : great e A part 
of  it  may  be  recovered  bycolkdling 
tiie  vapour  in  the  common  diltilling 


veflels  (See  Chap.  v.).  If  the  di-' 
Hilled  fpirit  is  found  to  have  brought- 
over  any  flavour  from  the  fubjedl,  it 
may  be  advantageoufly  referved  for 
tiie  fame  purpofes  again. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  rec- 
tified fpirit  is  the  proper  menftruurrr 
of  the  pure  volatile  oils  and  of  the 
grofler  refinous  matter  of  vegetables, 
and  water  of  the  mucilaginous  and 
faline;  yet  thefe  principles  are,  in 
almoft  all  plants,  fo  intimately  com-  ' 
bined  together,  that  whichever  of 
thefe  liquors  is  applied  at  firlt,  it 
will  take  up  a portion  of  what  is 
direftly  foluble  only  in  the  other. 
Hence  fundry  vegetables,  extremely 
refinous,  and  whofe  virtues  confiffc 
chiefly  in  their  refill,  afford  never- 
thelefs  very  iifeful  extradts  with  wa- 
ter, though  not  equal  to  thofe  which 
may  be  obtained  by  a prudent  ap- 
plication of  fpirit.  Hence,  alfo, 
the  extracts  made  from  molt  vege- 
tables by  pure  fpirit,  are  not  mere 
refins  ; a part  of  the  gummy  mat- 
ter, if  the  fubjedt  contained  any 
fuch,  being  taken  up  along  with 
the  refin  ; an  admixture  of  great 
advantage  to  it  in  a medicinal  view. 
The  fpirituons  extradts  of  feveral 
vegetable  fubftances,  as  qiint  leaves, 
rhubarb,  faffron,  diffolve  in  water  as 
well  as  in  fpirit. 

1 ure  re  fins  are  prepared  by  mix- 
,ng,  with  fpintuous  nndture  of  very 
refinous  vegetables,  a quantity  of 
water.  The  relVn,  incapable  of  re- 
maining difiolved  in  the  watery  li- 
quor, feparates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  ; leaving  in  the  menftruum 
fuch  other  principles  of  the  plant  as 
the  fpirit  might  have  extradted  at.  4 
firft  along  with  it. 
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RESINA  JALAPPJE. 

Refin  of  jalap. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  any  quantity  of  jalap  root  very 
well  bruifed.  Pour  upon  it  fo 
much  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  as 
will  cover  it  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers;  and  digeft  them  to- 
gether in  a fand-heat,  that  the 
fpirit  may  extraft  the  virtue  of 
the  root.  Filtre  the  tinfture  thro’ 
paper,  put  it  into  a glafs  cucur- 
bit, and  diftil  off  one  half  of  the 
fpirit.  Add  to  the  remainder  a 
proper  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
refin  will  precipitate  to  the  bot- 
tom ; divide  it  into  little  cakes, 
and  dry  it  with  a very  gentle 
heat. 

This  preparation  is  a pure  refin; 
fuch  gummy  parts  as  the  fpirit  might 
have  taken  up  remaining  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  liquor.  Its  indiflblubility 
in  any  aqueous  fluid,  and  its  tena- 
cious quality,  by  which  it  adheres 
to  the  coats  of  the  intdtines,  and 
cccafions  great  irritation  and  gripes, 
forbid  its  heing  ever  given  by  itfelf. 
It  is  fitted  for  ufe,  by  thoroughly 
triturating  it  with  teftaceous  pow- 
ders ; by  grinding  it  with  almonds 
or  powdered  gum,  and  making  the 
compound  into  an  emulfion  with 
water ; or  by  diffolving  it  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  and  mixing  the  folution 
with  a proper  quantity  of  fyrup  or 
of  mucilage.  Six  or  eight  grains, 
managed  in  either  of  thefe  ways, 
prove  powerfully  cathartic,  and  ge- 
■merally  without  griping  or  greatly 
difordering  the  body.. 

It  has  been  faid,  that  refin  of  ja- 
lap is  frequently  adulterated  with 
common  refin  ; and  that  this  abufe 
may  be  difcovered  by  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  diffolves  the  former,  without 
touching  the  latter.  This  criterion, 
however,  is  hot  to  be  relied  on ; for 
there  We  many  cheap  refins  which 
5«-e  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine  as  well 


as  that  of  jalap  ; and  there  is  not 
any  one  which  may  not  be  artfully 
rendered  fo. 

RESINA  SCAMMONIL 

Refin  of  fcammony . 

Edinb.  -f- 

This  refin  is  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  preceding  ; with 
which  it  agrees  alfo  in  its  general 
qualities  ; occafioning  vehement 
gripes  if  taken  by  itfelf,  and  opera- 
ting generally  with  fufficient  fafety 
when  properly  divided.  Scamntony 
is  doubtlefs  a valuable  purgative; 
but  what  advantage  there  is  in  thus 
feparating  the  purgative  refin  from 
its  natural  correftor,  the  gummy 
part,  is  not  fo  clear. 

RESINA  GUAIACI. 

Refin  of  guaiacum. 

Edinb.  + 

This  refin  is  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  two  preceding,  ei- 
ther from  the  wood  of  guaiacum, 
or  from  what  is  called  gum  guai- 
acum : it  is  obtained  moil  com- 
modioufly  from  the  latter. 

The  virtue  of  guaiacum  con  fids 
wholly  in  its  refin;  and  the  refin  of 
the  wood,  and  of  the  gum  fo  called, 
is  perfeftly  one  and  the  fame,  the 
gum  being  the  natural  exudation 
from  the  tree.  If  this  exudatio«n 
could  be  had  pure,  there  would  be 
110  occafion  for  any  artificial  prepa- 
ration of  this  kind-:  but  it  always 
contains  a large  proportion  of  earthy 
matter,  fo  as  to  Hand  greatly  in 
need  of  this  method  of  purification. 
Sixteen  ounces  of  the  belt  gum  gua- 
iacum do  not  yield  above  twelve 
ounces  of  pure  refin.  The  fame 
quantity  of  the  wood  yields  about 
three  ounces,  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  its  goodnefs.  The  bark  is 
fomewhat  lefs  rtfinous  than  the 
wood. 
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RESINA  CORTICIS 
PERUVIAN!. 

Rcfin  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Thi3  rcfin  is  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  foregoing,  and  proves 
an  elegant  preparation  of  the  bark, 
much  ilronger  in  tafte  than  the  wa- 
tery extract  deferibed  in  the  prece- 
ding fedtion:  it  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  about  ten  times  its  quantity  of 
the  bark  in  fubftance.  There  does 
not,  however,  appear  to  be  any  ad- 
vantage in  feparating  the  pure  refin 
by  the  addition  of  water,  either  in 
this  or  in  the  other  articles.  In  re- 
gard to  the  bark  particularly,  it  is 
more  advifable  to  endeavour  to  u- 
nite  into  one  compound  all  that  can 
be  ex  trailed  from  it  by  watery  and 
fpirituous  menftrua:  and  according- 
ly the  Edinburgh  College  has  re- 
ceived a preparation  of  this  kind, 
which  is  deferibed  in  the  following 
fettion. 

Extractum  Crociv 
Extrail  of  faffron. 

Pharm.  Brandenburg. 

Digefl  faffron  in  frefli  quantities  of 
pure  fpirit  of  wine,  fo  long  as  the 
fpirit  extracts  any  colour  from  it. 
Mix  the  fevcral  tinctures  toge- 
ther, and  didil  off  the  fpirit,  in  a 
tall  glafs  vtjffel,  by  the  heat  of  a 
water- bath,  till  the  refiduum  ap- 
pears of  the  confidence  of  oil  or 
balfam. 

This  is  a general  proccfs,  for  the 
preparation  of  extrafts  from  aroma- 
tic and  other  odorous  fubftances ; 
which  pxtra&s  have  been  commonly 


didinguiAcd  by  the  name  of  effen- 
iialy  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the 
volatile  oils  arc  fo  called,  their  re- 
taining the  fpecific  odour  and  fla- 
vour of  the  fubjefts.  In  making  the. 
extracts  of  this  ciafs,  the  inl’piflation 
fhould  never  be  carried  much  lower, 
than  the  confidence  above  dire&cd;  v 
for  when  the  matter  has  become 
thick,  the  fpirit  exhales  more  diffi- 
cultly  than  before,  and  is  more  apt 
to  carry  off  with  it  fome  of  the  yo»  ? 
latile  parts.  If  the  preparation  is  . 
wanted  in  a folid  or  confident  form, 
it  is  more  advifable  to  mix  with  it  a 
fuitable  quantity  of  any  appropria-  < 
ted  powdery  matters,  than  to  ha-  7 
zard  the  lofs  of  its  virtue  by  a fur-  j 
thcr  evaporation.  If  any  addition 
is  wanted  for  giving  confidence  to  '1 
tlie  extraft  of  faffron,  faffron  in  l'ub-  > 
dance  appears  to  be  the  bed. 

The  effemial  extract  of  faffron  is 
an  elegant  and  high  cordial.  Boer- 
haave  fays,  it  poffcfles  fuch  exhila- 
rating virtues,  that,  if  ufed  a little 
too  freelv,  it  occafions  an  abnoft 
perpetual  and  indecent  laughing: 
he  obferves,  that  it  tinges  the  urine 
of  a red  colour;  and  that  it  mingles 
with  water,  fpirit,  and  oils,  but  is 
mod  conveniently  taken  in  a glafs 
of  Canary  or  other  rich  wine.  A 
few  drops  are  a fufficient  dofe.  The 
diddled  fpirit  contains  alfo  fome 
fliare  of  the  virtue  of  the  faffron, 
though  far  lefs  than  the  extract : it 
is  faid  to  have  an  advantage  above 
mod  other  cordial  fpirits,  of  difpo* 
fmg  the  patient  to  fwcat : it  may  be 
taken,  properly  diluted,  from  a dram 
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SECT.  IV. 

Extracts  •with  Spirit  and  Water. 


THERE  are  fundry  vegetables, 
particularly  thole  of  a rcii- 
nous  nature,  which  are  tteated,  to 
better  advantage,  with  a mixture  of 
water  and  fpirit,  than  with  either  of 
them  fingly.  1 he  virtues  of  refi- 
nous  woods,  harks,  and  roots,  may 
indeed  be  in  great  part  extracted  by 
long  boiling  in  frelh  portions  of  wa- 
ter; but  at  the  fame  time  they  fuf- 
fer  a confiderable  injury  from  the 
continued  heat  neceffary  for  the  ex- 
traction, and  for  the  fubfequent  eva- 
poration of  fo  large  a quantity  of 
the  fluid.  Redified  fpirit  of  wine 
is  not  liable  to  this  inconvenience; 
but  the  extrads  obtained  by  it  from 
the  fubtiances  here  intended,  being 
almoil  purely  refinous,  are  lefs  ad- 
apted to  general  ufe  than  in  thofe 
in  which  the  refin  is  divided  by  an 
admixture  of  the  gummy  matter, 
of  which  water  is  the  dired  men- 
ltruum. 

There  are  two  ways  of  obtaining 
thefe  compound  or  gummy-refinous 
extrads:  one,  by  uling  proof- fpirit, 
that  is,  a mixture  of  about  equal 
part  of  fpii  its  and  water,  for  ihe 
menflruum  ; the  other,  by  digefting 
the  fubjed  firll  in  pure  fpirit  and 
then  in  water,  and  afterwards  uni- 
ting into  one  mafs  the  parts  which 
the  two  menftrua  have  feparately 
extraded.  In  fome  cafes,  where  a 
{efficiency  of  gummy  matter  is  want- 
ing in  the  fubjed,  it  may  be  artifi- 
cially fupplied,  by  infpi (fating  the 
fpirituous  tindure  to  the  confiltence 
of  a balfam,  then  thoroughly  mix- 
ing with  it  a thick  folution  of  any 
fimple  gum,  as  mucilage  of  gum  a- 
Tabic,  and  exficcating  the  Compound 
with  a gentle  heat.  By  this  method 
ate  obtained  elegant  gummy-refins, 


extemporaneoufly  mifcible  with  wa- 
ter into  milky  liquors. 

EXT  R ACTUM1  JALAPII. 

Extrail  of  jalap. 

Load . 

Upon  powdered  jalap  pour  fomc 
redified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  with 
a gentle  heat  extrad  a tindure: 
boil  the  remaining  jalap  in  frefh 
parcels  of  water.  Strain  the  fi  rfh 
tindure,  and  draw  off  the  fpirit, 
till  what  remains  begins  to  grow 
thick:  boil  the  (trained  decodion 
alfo  to  a like  thicknefs : then 
mix  both  the  infpifiated  matters 
together,  and  with  a gentle  lire 
reduce  the  whole  to  a pilular  con- 
filtence. 

Edinb. 

1 T-ake  of 

Jalap  root,  one  pound; 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  four 
pounds. 

Digeft  four  days,  and  pour  out  the 
tindure.  Boil  the  remaining 
magma  in  ten  pounds  of  water  to 
two  pounds  ; then,  (train  the  de- 
codion, and  evaporate  it  to  the 
confidence  of  pretty  thin  honey. 
Draw  off  the  fpirit  from  the  tinc- 
ture by  diftillation  till  it  becomes 
thick  in  like  manner.  Then  mix 
the  liquors  thus  infpiflated;  and 
keeping  them  conftantly  ftirring, 
evaporate  to  a proper  confid- 
ence.’ 

This  extrad  is  an  ufcful  purga- 
tive; « by  fome  thought  preferable 
to  the  crude  root,’  as  being  of  more 
uniform  ftrength,  and  as  the  dofe, 
by  the  rejedion  of  the  woody  parts, 
is  rendered  fmaller:  the  mean  dofc 
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is  twelve  grains.  If  the  fpirituous 
tinfture  was  infpiffated  by  itfelf,  it 
would  afford  a reiinous  mafs,  which, 
unlels  thoroughly  divided  by  proper 
admixtures,  oceafions  violent  gri- 
ping, and  yet  does  not  prove  fufli- 
ciently  cathartic  ; the  watery  decoc- 
tions yield  an  extraft  which  ope- 
rates exceeding  weakly:  both  join- 
ed together,  *as  in  this  preparation, 
compofc  an  effectual  and  fafe  purge. 
rIhis  method  of  making  extracts 
might  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
fundry  other  reiinous  fubftances,  as 
the  dry  woods,  roots,  barks,  &c. 
A fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  takes  up 
the  refm;  and  much  lefs  water  than 
would  otherwife  be  oeceflary,  ex- 
tracts all  the  other  foltible  parts. 

In  a former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
buigh  Pharmacopoeia,  a little  fixt 
alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to  be  add- 
ed to  the  water  in  which  the  jalap 
is  boiled  after  the  action  of  fpirit ; 
on  a fuppofition  that  this  would  en- 
able the  water  to  extract  more  from 
the  root  than  it  could  by  itfelf. 
But,  fo  far  as  the  quantity  of  the 
alkaline  ialt  could  go,  it  had  the 
oppufile  effect,  impeding  the  action 
of  the  water.  The  reiinous  parts 
of  the  jalap  are  diffolve'd  by  the  fpi- 
rit; and  iittlc  other  than  the  gum- 
my matter  remains  for  water  to  ex- 
tract. Now,  if  pure  gum  arabic  be 
put  into  water  along  w ith  any  alka- 
line Talt,  t}ie  fait  will  render  the  wa- 
ter incapable  of  diffolving  the  gum: 
if  the  gum  be  diffolvcd  iirft,  the  ad- 
dition of  any  alkaline  fait  will  pre- 
cipitate it. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTTCIS 
PERUVIANS 
Exirafi  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Edi/ib. 

The  College  of  Edinburgh  lias 
directed  the  extraeft  of  bark  to  be 
pade  with  water  and  fpirit,  in  the 
fajne  manner  as  the  preceding.  Iq 
the  bark  we  may  diflinguiih  two 


kinds  of  taftes,  an  aftringent  and  a 
bitter  one  ; the  former  of  which 
feems  to  refide  in  the  refinous  mat- 
ter, and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the 
gummy.  The  watery  extract  (de- 
feribed  in  page  417.)  is  moderately 
ftrong  in  point  of  bitternefs,  but  of 
the  aftringency  it  has  only  a fmall 
degree.  The  pure  refin,  on  the  0- 
ther  hand  (page  422.),  is  ftrong  in 
aftringency,  and  weak  in  bitternefs. 
Both  qualities  are  united  in  the  pre- 
fen t extraft ; which  appears  to  be 
the  beft  preparation  of  this  kind  that 
can  be  obtained  from  this  valuable 
drug. 


EXTRACTUM  LIGNI  CAM- 
PECHENS1S. 

Extract  of  logwood. 

Edinb. 

This  extract  is  directed  in  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  to  be  pre- 
pared as  the  foregoing;  and  the 
fame  treatment  is  judicioufly  order- 
ed for  all  the  refinous  drugs  in  ge- 
neral. 


EXTRACTUM  CATHAR- 
T1CUM. 

Cathartic  extrafl* 

Land? 

Take  of 

boeotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  anil  & 
half; 

Coloeynth,  fix  drams; 

Scammony, 

Lefler  cardamoms,  hulked,  each 
half  an  ounce; 

Proof-fpirit,  one  pint. 

Having  cut  the  colocvnth  fmall,  and 
bruifed  the  feeds,  pour  on  them 
the  vinous  fpirit,  and  digeft  with  . 
a gentle  heat  for  four  days.  Prels 
out  the  tin&ure,  and  diffolvc 
therein  the  aloes  and  fcammony, 
full  feparately  reduced  to  pow- 
der: then  drawoff  the  fpirit,  and 
infpiffate  the  remaining  mafs  to  a 
a pilular  confiftence. 


Tuts 
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This  competition  anfwers  very 
effe&ually  the  intention  expreffed 
in  its  title,  fo  as  to  be  relied  on  in 
cafes  where  the  patient’s  life  de- 
pends on  its  taking  place  : the  dofe 
is  from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a dram. 
The  proof-fpirit  is  a very  proper 
jnenftruum  for  the  purgative  mate- 
rials ; diffolving  nearly  the  whole 
fubtlance  of  the  aloes  and  fcammony, 
except  the  impurities  ; and  extrac- 
ting from  the  colocynth,  not  only 
ihc  irritating  refin,  but  great  part 
qf  the  gummy  matter.  T.  he  purga- 
tive virtue  of  this  laft.  article  appears 
indeed  to  be  fufficiently  got  out  by 
water;  and  the  watery  extradt  to 
operate  with  greater  mildnefs  than 
that  with  proof-fpirit,  though  in 
general  effectually : the  Edinburgh 
College  have  accordingly  preferred 
water,  in  making  a preparation  of 
the  fame  intention  with  this,  deferi- 
bed  in  page  419.  In  our  former 
pharmacopoeias,  three  fpices  were 
employed  in  this  compofition,  cin- 
namon, mace,  and  cloves:  the  car- 
damom feeds,  now  introduced,  are 
preferable,  on  account  of  their  aro- 
matic matter  being  of  a lefs  volatile 
nature ; though  a confiderable  part 
of  the  flavour,  even  of  thefe,  is  dif- 
fipated  during  the  evaporation  of  the 
phlegmatic  part  of  the  proof-fpirit. 

CONFECTIO  CARDIACA. 

Cordial  confection. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Rofemary  tops,  frefh, 

Juniper  berries,  each  one  pound; 
Leflcr  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
Zedoary, 

Saffron,  each  half  a pound. 

Fxtradd  a tinCture  from  thefe  ingre- 
dients, with  about  a gallon  and  a 
half  of  proof-fpirit:  let  the  tinc- 
ture be  {trained  off,  and  reduced 
by  a gentle  heat  to  the  weight  of 
about  two  pounds  and  a half  > 


then  add  the  following  ingredients 
very  finely  pulverifed,  and  make 
the  whole  into  an  electary. 

Compound  powder  of  crabs? 
claws,  fixteen  ounces; 

Cinnamon, 

Nutmegs,  each  two  ounces; 

Cloves,  one  ounce; 

Eouble  - refined  fugar,  two 
pounds. 

This  confection  is  compofed  of 
the  more  unexceptionable  ingredi- 
ents of  a compofition  formerly  held 
iti  great  efteem,  and  which  was  call- 
ed, from  its  author,  Confectio 
Raleighana.  The  committee,  ap- 
pointed for  reforming  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  obferve,  that  the  o- 
riginal  confeCtion  is  compofed  of  no 
lefs  than  live  and  twenty  particu- 
lars; each  of  which  they  examined 
apart,  except  one,  ros  folis , the  flower 
of  which  is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  the  general 
ufc  of  the  medicine,  and  the  plant 
is  poffeffed  of  hurtful  qualities,  as; 
is  experienced  in  cattle  that  feed 
where  it  grows.  In  this  examina- 
tion, many  of  the  extracts  came  out 
fo  very  naufeous,  that  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  retain  them,  confident  with 
any  due  regard  to  the  tafte  of  the 
compofition.  But  fome  few,  of 
equal  efficacy  with  any  of  the  reft, 
being  of  a tolerable  tafte  and  fla- 
vour, were  compounded  in  different 
proportions;  and  when,  after  many 
trials,  a compofition  was  approved, 
the  quantity  of  each  material,  that 
would  yield  the  proportion  of  ex- 
tract which  entered  that  compofi- 
tion, was  calculated,  and  from  thence 
the  proportions  collected  as  now  fet 
down  : after  which  the  compound 
extraCt  was  made,  and  found  to  an- 
fwer  expectation. 

The  confeftion,  as  now  reform- 
ed, is  a fufficiently  grateful,  and 

moderately  warm  cordial ; and  fre- 
quently 
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quer.tly  given  in  that  intention, 
from  eight  or  ten  grains  to  a fcrtiple 
or  upward.',  iri  boiules  and  draughts. 
The  extract  retains  a confiderablc 
fliare  of  the  flavour  and  virtue  of 
the  ingredients,  though  not  near  fo 
much  as  if  a reaified  fpirit  had  been 
employed.  The  operator  /hould  be 
particularly  careful  to  extra#  as 
much  from  the  ingredients  as  the 
fpirit  will  take  up  ; otherwife  the 
infpiflated  matter  turns  out  fo  thin, 
and  of  fo  little  tenacity,  that  the 
powders  are  apt  to  feparatc  and  fub- 
h'-e  from  it  in  keeping.  The  crabs- 
claw  powder  does  not  appear  to  be 
yerv  neceflary,  and  is  inferted  rather 
in  compliance  with  the  original, 
than  from  its  contributing  any  thing 
to  the  intention  of  the  medicine, 

‘In  the  prefent  edition  of  the  E- 
dmburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  this  pre- 
paration hands  among  the  ele&aries, 
and  is  directed  thus. 


ELECTUARIUM  CARDJA- 
CUM  vulgo  CONFECTIO 
CARDIACA. 

Cordial  ele  Unary.  commonly  called 
cordial  confection. 

* Take  of 

Conferee  of  orange-peel,  three 
ounces ; 

Preierved  nutmegs,  an  ounce  and 
a half; 

Preferved  ginger,  fix  drams ; 

Cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much  as 
wiil  form  the  whole  into  an  e- 
lt#ary. 

In  the  above  fimple  and  elegant 
formula,  a number  of  trifling  in- 
gredients are  rejected,  and  thofe 
itibftituted  in  their  place  are  medi- 
cines of  approved  efficacy.  We 
therefore  confidcr  this  preparation 
as  an  ufeful  remedy  for  the  purpofes 
expreffed  in  its  title,’ 


SECT.  V. 

Ext  rath  by  LONG  Dicestjon. 


IN  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chap- 
ter it  has  been  obferved,  that 
the  virtues  of  vegetable  decoctions 
arc  altered  by  long  boiling.  l)e- 
co#ions  or  infufions  of  draftic  ve- 
getables, by  long  continued  boiling 
or  digeftion,  lofe  more  and  more  of 
their  virulence  ; and  at  the  fame 
time  depofite  more  and  more  of  a 
grofs  fediment,  icfulting  probably 
from  the  decompofition  of  their  ac- 
tive parts.  On  this  foundation  it  has 
been  attempted  to  obtain  fafe  and 
mild  preparations  from  fundry  viru- 
lent drugs ; and  fome  of  the  ehemifts 
have  ftrongly  recommended  the  pro- 
cefs,  though  without  fpecifying,  or 
giving  any  intimation  of,  the  conti- 
nuance of  boiling  requifite  for  pro- 
ducing the  due  mildnefs  in  different 
4 


fubjefts.  M.  Baume,  in  his  E!e~ 
mens  de  Pharmacie,  lately  publifli- 
ed,  has  given  a particular  account 
of  an  extra#  of  opium  prepared  on 
this  principle;  thefubflance  of  which 
is  as  follows. 

Extra  ft  of  opium  prepared  by  long 
digejlion. 

.Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium,  cut 
in  pieces,  be  boiled  about  half  an 
hour,  in  twelve  or  fifteen  quarts 
.of  water:  ftrain  the  deco#ion, 
and  boil  the  remainder  once  or 
twice  in  freffi  water,  that  fo  much 
of  the  opium  as  is  diffolnblc  in 
water  may  be  got  out.  Evapo- 
rate the  ftrained  deco#ions  to  a- 
bout  fix  quarts;  which  being  put 
into  a tin  cucurbit,  placed  in  a 

fund- 
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fand-bath,  keep  up  fuch  a fire  as 
pay  make  .the  liquor  nearly  boil, 
tar  three  months  together  if  the 
iire  is  continued  day  and  night, 
and  for  fix  months  if  it  is  inter- 
mitted in  the  night;  filling  up  the 
vc (Tel  with  water  in  proportion  to 
the  evaporation,  and  feraping  the 
bottom  with  a wooden  fpatula 
from  time  to  time,  to  get  off  the 
i'ediment  winch  begins  to  preci- 
pitate after  fome  days  digellion. 

. The  fediment  needs  not  to  he  ta- 
ken out  till  the  boiling  is  finifhed ; 
at  which  time  the  liquor  is  to  be 
ftrained  when  cold,  and  evapo- 
■ rated  to  an  extraft  of  a due  con- 
fiftcncc  for  being  formed  into 
pills. 

The  author  obferves,  that  by 
keeping  the  liquor  ftrongly  boiling, 
the  tedious  procefs  may  be  confide- 
rably  expedited,  and  the.  fix  months 
digeftion  reduced  to  four  months . 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  dige- 
ftion, a thick,  vifeous,  oily  matter 
rifes  to  the  top,  and  forms  a tena- 
cious fkiu  as  the  liquor  cools  ; this 
is  fuppofed  to  be  analogous  to  eflen- 
tial  oils,  though  wanting  their  vola- 
tility : that  the  oil  begins  to  dis- 
appear about  the  end  of  the  full 
month,  but  ftill  continues  fcnfible 
till  the  end  of  the  third,  forming  oily 
clouds  as  often  as  the  liquor  cools : 
that  the  relin  at  the  fame  time  fettles 
to  the  bottom  in  cooling,  preleiving 
for  a long  while  its  rciinous  form, 
but  by  degrees  becoming  powdery, 
and  incapable  of  being  any  longer 
foftened,  or  made  to  cohere  by  the 
heat : that  when  the  procefs  is  fi- 
nifhed, part  of  it  ftill  continues  a 
perfeft  refin,  diffoluble  in  fpint  of 
wine,  and  part  an  indiffoluble  pow- 
der : that  when  the  digefted  liquor 
is  evaporated  to  about  a quart,  and 
fet  in  the  cold  till  next  day,  it  yields 
^ brownifh  earthy-faline  matter^ 


called  the  effential  fait  of  opium,  in 
figure  nearly  like  the  fedative  fait 
obtained  from  borax,  intermingled 
with  fmall  needled  cryftals.  He 
gives  an  account  of  his  having  made 
this  preparation  fix  or  feven  times. 
The  vtflel  he  made  ufe  of  was  about 
two  inches  and  a half  diameter  in 
the  mouth  : the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  was  about  twenty-four 
ounces  a-day,  and  from  a hundred 
and  thirty  to  a hundred  and  forty 
quarts  during  the  whole  digeftion. 
Out  of  fixtv-four  ounces  of  opium, 
feventeen  ounces  remained  undiiTol- 
ved  in  the  water : the  quantity  of 
refinous  matter,  precipitated  during 
the  digeftion,  was  twelve  ounces  : 
from  the  liquor,  evaporated  to  a 
quart,  he  obtained  a dram  of  efien- 
tial  fait,  and  might,  he  fays,  have 
feparated  more ; the  liquor  being 
then  further  evaporated  to  a pilular 
confiftence,  the  weight  of  the  ex- 
trad!  was  thirty -one  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  narcotic 
virtue  of  opium  refides  in  the  oily 
and  refinous  parts  ; and  that  the 
gummy  extraft,  prepared  by  the  a- 
bove  procefs,  is  endowed  with  the 
calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne  pow- 
ers of  the  opium,  diverted  of  the 
narcotic  quality  as  it  is  of  the  fmell, 
and  no  longer  produ&ive  of  the  dif- 
orders  which  opium  itfclf,  and  the 
other  preparations  of  it,  frequently 
occafion.  A cafe  is  mentioned,  from, 
which  the  innocence  and  mildnefs 
of  the  medicine  are  apparent;  fifty 
grains  having  been  taken  in  a day,  and 
found  to  agree  well,  where  the  com- 
mon opiate  preparations  could  not 
be  borne.  But  what  {hare  it  pof- 
feftes  of  the  proper  virtues  of  opium 
is  not  fo  clear ; for  the  cure  of  con- 
vulfive  motions  of  the  ftomach  and 
vomitings,  which  at  length  happen- 
ed after  the  extraft  had  been  conti- 
nued daily  in  the  above  dofes  for 
feveral  years  (pluftewrt  annees)  can- 
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not  perhaps  be  afcribed  fairly  to  the 
medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  and 
of  the  alteration  produced  by  it  in 
the  opium,  is  juft,  a preparation  e- 
quivalent  to  the  above  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a much  fhorter  time.  If 
the  intention  is  to  feparate  the  refi- 
jious  and  oily  parts  of  opium,  they 
may  be  feparated  by  means  of  pure 
fpirit  of  wine,  n as  many  hours  as 
the  digeftion  requires  months.  The 
feparation  will  alfo  be  as  complete, 
in  regard  to  the  remaining  gum, 
though  fome  part  of  the  gum  will 
in  this  method  be  loft,  a little  of  it 
being  taken  up  by  the  fpirit  along 
with  the  other  principles. 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium 


its  peculiar  virtues  refide,  has  not 
perhaps  been  inconteftably  afeer- 
tained  ; but  this  much  feems  clear 
from  experiment,  that  the  pure  gum, 
freed  from  all  that  fpirit  can  dilfolve, 
has  little,  or  rather  nothing,  of  its 
foporific  power. 

There  are  grounds  alfo  to  pre- 
fume, that  by  whatever  means  wc 
deftroy  or  diminifti  what  is  called 
the  narcotic,  foporific,  virulent  qua- 
lity of  opium,  we  fhall  deftroy  or 
diminifti  likewife  its  falutary  opera- 
tion. For  the  ill  effects,  which  it 
produces  in  certain  cafes,  feem  to 
be  no  other  than  the  necefTary  con- 
fequences  of  the  fame  power,  by 
which  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in  o- 
thers. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

EmpyreuiCiatic  Oils. 


Vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances,  and  mineral  bitu- 
mens, on  being  urged  with  a red 
heat,  have  their  original  properties 
deftroyed.  and  are  refolved  or  chan- 
ged into  products  of  a different  na- 
ture from  what  pre-exifted  in  the 
fubjedt.  By  burning  them  in  the 
open  air,  a part  is  changed  into 
afhes,  a part  into  foot,  and  a part  is 
diffolved  by  the  air.  Expofed  to  the 
fire  in  clofe  veflels  (as  in  thofe  call- 
ed retorts),  having  receivers  adapted 
to  them  for  detaining  the  volatile 
parts,  they  are  refolved  into  fetid  oils, 
and  different  kinds  of  faline  fub- 
itances,  which  rife  into  the  receiver; 
and  a black  coal  which  remains  be- 
hind, and  which,  though  no  farther 
alterable  in  clofe  veffels,  on  admit- 
ting air  burns  into  white  afhes.  The 
oils,  called  from  their  'fetid  burnt 
fmell,  empyreumaticy  are  the  objects 
of  the  prefent  chapter.  Some  of 
thefe,  however,  being  obtained  in 
the  fame  procefs  with  certain  faline 
bodies  of  more  importance  than 
themfelves,  are  referred  to  the  head 
of  Saline  Preparations. 


OLEUM  BUXI. 

Oil  of  box. 

Lend. 

Diftil  pieces  of  boxwood  in  a retort, 
with  a fand-heat  gradually  increa- 
fed:  the  oil  will  come  over  along 
with  an  acid  fpirit,  which  is  to 
be  feparated  by  a funnel. 

OLEUM  GUAIACI. 

Oil  of  guaiacw?i. 

Edinb.  + 

Put  any  quantity  of  chips  of  guaia- 
cum  into  an  earthen  long  neck, 
or  a glafs  retort,  and  diftil  either 
in  a fand-bath  or  an  open  fire,  in- 
creafing  the  heat  by  degrees.  At 
firfl  an  acid  liquor  will  come  over; 
afterwards  a light  red  oil ; and  at 
length,  in  the  utmoft  degree  of 
fire,  a thick  black  oil,  which  fink9 
through  the  other  liquors  to  the 
bottom  of  the  receiver. 

Oils  may  be  obtained  after  the 
fame  manner  from  every  kind  of 
wood. 

The  retort  may  be  filled  almofl 
up  to  the  neck  with  chips  or  fmall 

piece* 
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pieces  of  box  or  guaiacum,  the  rc- 
fufe  of  the  turner.  Lute  on  a glafs 
receiver  with  a pafte  made  of  linfecd 
meal  and  water : fct  the  retort  on 
the' bottom  of  a deep  iron  pot,  with 
a little  fand  under  it;  and  fill  up  the 
fpace,  betwixt  it  and  the  (ides  of 
the  pot,  with  more  fand.  Apply  at 
firlt  a gentle  fire,  and  gradually  in- 
creafe  it  to  the  iitmofl  that  the  fur- 
nace is  capable  of  giving.  Parti- 
cular care  mull  be  had  not  to  raife 
the  heat  too  fall  when  the  firlt  red- 
difh  oil  begins  to  come  over;  for  at 
this  time  a large  quantity  of  elaftic 
vapour  is  extricated  from  the  wood, 
which,  if  tire  fire  is  urged,  or  if  it 
is  not  allowed  an  exit,  will  bur  ft  the 
vefiels  ; when  the  dill  illation  is  fi- 
niflied,  and  the  vcfiTels  grown  cool, 
nnlute  the  receiver,  and  feparate  the 
oil  from  the  acid  liquor.  The  me- 
thod of  performing  this  by  the  fun- 
nel/as direfted  in  the  firft  of  the 
above  proceflTes,  is  as  follows : Pour 
the  feveral  liquors  into  a glafs  fun- 
nel, whofe  Hem  is  ftopt  by  the  fin- 
ger, the  ponderous  black  oil  finks 
Jowermoft  : fufier  this  to  run  out ; 
then  clofe  the  llem  again,  and  after- 
wards feparate  the  acid  liquor  from 
the  lighter  oil  in  the  fame  manner. 
They  are  more  perfectly  feparated, 
by  pouring  them  into  a hollow  cone 
of  filtering  paper,  mciitened  with 
water,  and  placed  in  a funnel:  the 
acid  liquor  pafies  through,  and  the 
oil  remains  on  the  paper. 

The  oils  obtained  bv  this  treat- 
ment from  different  woods  and 
plants,  are  nearly  of  the  fame  qua- 
lities: they  have  all  a very  difagree- 
able  acrid  tafle,  and  a burnt  link- 
ing fmell ; without  any  thing  of  the 
peculiar  flavpur,  tafte,  or  virtues  of 
the  fubjeft  which  afforded  them. 
The  prefent  practice  rarely  employs 
thofe  oils  any  otherwife  than  for  ex- 
ternal purpofes,  as  the  cleasfing  of 
foul  hones,  for  the  tooth-ach,  a- 
gaiaft  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous  erup- 


tions, old  pains  and  aches,  and  the 
like;  and  for  thefe  not  very  often. 

OLEUM  LATERITIUM. 

Oil  of  bricks. 

Loud. 

Heat  bricks  red  hot,  and  quench 
them  in  oil  olive,  till  they  have 
foaked  up  all  the  oil:  then  break 
them  into  pieces  fmall  enough  to 
be  conveniently  put  into  a retort; 
and  diftil  with  a fand  heat  cradu- 
ally  increafed  : an  oil  will  arife, 
together  with  a fpirit,  which  is 
to  be  feparated  from  it  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs. 

This  preparation  has  had  a place 
in  molt  difpenfatories,  under  the 
pompous  names  of  Oleum  Philofo- 
phorum,  Sandtum,  Divinum,  Bene- 
dictum,  and  others  as  improper  as 
that  under  which  it  ilands  above,  it 
is  really  oil  olive,  rendered  itrongly 
empyreumatic  by  heat  : the  fpirit, 
fo  called,  is  no  more  than  phlegm* 
or  water,  tainted  with  the  burnt  fla- 
vour of  the  oil.  It  has  been  cele- 
brated for  fundry  external  purpofes, 
particularly  againft  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic pains,  deafnels,  and  tingling 
of  the  cars,  &c.  and  fometimes  like- 
wife  given  inwardly.  But  common 
practice  Deems  to  have  now  entirely 
rejected  this  loath  fome  remedy  ; and 
the  College  of  Edinburgh  have  ex- 
punged it  from  their  book. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI  BAR- 
BA DENS  IS. 

Oil  of  Barlaches  tar. 

Lord. 

Diftil  Barbadoes  tar  with  a fand- 
hcat ; an  oil  will  arife,  together 
with  a fpirit,  which  is  to  be  fepa- 
rated frrom  it. 

Dr  Pemberton  obferves,  that  thi« 
oil  will  be  more  or  lefs  thin,  accord- 
ing to  the  continuance  of  the  diltil- 
lation  ; that  the  tar  will  at  laft  be 

reduced 
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reduced  to  a black  coal ; and  then  the 
oil  will  be  pretty  deep  in  colour, 
though  perfc&ly  fluid : that  this  oil 
has  a property  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
tindlure  of  nephritic  wood  in  water, 
appearing  blue  when  looked  upon, 
but  of  an  orange  colour  when  held 
betwixt  the  eye  and  the  light.  By 
long  keeping,  I have  obferved  it  to 
lofe  this  property.  It  is  fomewhat 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  foregoing 
oils,  though  very  acrid  and  iiimu- 
lating. 

Oleum  Terebixthinas  .ZEthe- 
reum,  et  Empyreumaticum 
five  Balsamum. 

The  ethereal  oil  of  turpentine , and 
the  empyreumatic  oil  or  balfam. 

Lend. 

Diflil  the  eflential  oil  of  turpentine 
in  a retort,  with  a very  gentle 
fire,  until  what  remains  has  ac- 
quired the  confiftence  of  a bal- 
fam. 

Balfam  of  turpentine  may  likewife 
be  obtained  from  the  yellow  refin 
left  after  the  dilfillation  of  the 
eflential  oil : upon  diililling  this 
in  a retort,  at  firil  a poition  of 
thin  oil  arifes,  which  is  to  be 
kept  by  itfelf,  and  afterwards  a 
thick  balfam  : there  remains  in 
the  retort  a blackilh  refin,  called 
colophony. 

Edinb.  + 

Melt  any  quantity  of  turpentine 
over  a gentle  fire,  and  pour  it  in- 
to a glafs  retort,  of  which  it  may 
fill  one  half : then  lute  on  a re- 
ceiver, and  diflil  in  a fand-bath. 
Apply  at  firil  a gentle  heat,  up- 
on which  an  acid  fpirit  will  come 
over;  and, on  gradually  increafing 
the  fire,  a limpid  oil,  commonly 
called  ethereal  fpirit  of  turpen- 
tine ; at  length  a yellow  oil  will 
arife.  In  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, there  remains  a rdiuous 


inafs,  called  colophony:  which  if 
Hill  farther  urged  with  fucccfiive 
degrees  of  heat  to  the  higheft, 
gives  firil  a red  oil,  and  after- 
wards a darker  coloured  one, 
which  finks  through  the  other  li- 
quors to  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

Thesb  proceffes  are  tedious,  and 
accompanied  with  a good  deal  of 
danger  ; for  unlefs  the  luting  is  very 
clofe,  fome  of  the  vapour  will  be  apt 
to  get  through,  which  if  it  catches 
fire,  will  infallibly  burft  the  veffels. 
The  oil  here  called  ethereal,  does 
not  confiderably  differ  in  fpecific 
gravity,  fmell,  tafle,  or  medical 
qualities,  from  the  cheaper  one  ob- 
tained by  the  addition  of  water  in 
the  common  ftill : nor  are  the  em- 
pyreumatic  thiu  oil  and  balfam  of 
any  great  efteem  in  practice. 

OLEUM  COPAIV/E  COMPO- 

SIT-UM. 

Compound  oil  or  balfam  of  Copaiva. 

Load. 

Take  two  pounds  of  balfam  of  Co* 
paiva,  and  four  ounces  of  gum 
guaiacum.  Diflil  them  in  a re- 
tort, continuing  the  operation  till 
a pint  of  oil  is  come  over. 

This  mixture,  undiflilled,  proves 
a medicine  of  coniiderable  efficacy 
ill  rheumatic  cafes,  &c.  In  diflilla- 
tion,  the  guaiacum  gives  over  little, 
ferving  chiefly  for  the  fame  purpafe 
that  bricks  do  in  the  oleum  lateri- 
tium.  The  balfam  diftilled  in  a re- 
tort, with  or  without  the  gum,  yields 
firft  a light  coloured  oil,  fmelling 
confiderably  of  the  fuhjcdl  ; this  is 
immediately  followed  by  a darker 
coloured  oil,  and  afterwards  by  a 
blue  one;  both  which  have  little  o- 
ther  fmell  than  the  empyreumatic 
one  that  diftinguifhes  the  oils  of  this 
clafs  : their  tafle  is  ver^  pungent 
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and  acrimonious.  This  balfam,  di- 
llilled  with  water,  yields  as  much  ef- 
fential  oil  as  above  of  empyreuma- 
tic. 

OLEUM  CERjE. 

Oil  of  iv ax. 

Edinb.  -j- 

Melt  yellow  bees  wax  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  fand,  and  diftil  in  a 
retort  placed  in  a fand  furnace. 
At  firft  an  acid  liquor  arifes,  and 
afterwards  a thick  oil,  which 
flicks  in  the  neck  of  the  retort, 
unlefs  it  be  heated  by  applying  a 
live  coal.  This  may  be  redlified 
into  a thin  oil,  by  diltilling  it  fe- 
veral  times,  without  addition,  in 
a fand-heat. 

Boerhaavf.  diredls  the  wax,  cut 
in  pieces,  to  be  put  into  the  retort 
firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it;  when 
as  much  fand  may  be  poured  there- 
on as  will  fill  the  remaining  half. 
This  is  a neater,  and  much  lefs 
troublefome  way,  than  melting  the 
wax,  and  mixing  it  with  the  fand 
before  they  are  put  into  the  retort. 
The  author  above-mentioned  great- 
ly commends  this  oil  againft  rough- 
nefs  and  chaps  of  the  fkin,  and  o- 
ther  like  purpofes : the  college  of 
Strafburgh  fpeak  alfo  of  its  being 
given  internally,  and  fay  it  is  a pow- 
erful diuretic  (ingens  diureticum)  in 
dofes  of  from  two  to  four  or  mote 
drops;  but  its  difagreeable  fmell  has 
prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  among 
us. 

BALSAMUM  ANODYNUM, 
vulgo  GUIDONIS. 

"The  anodyne , commonly  called 
Guido's,  baljam. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  equal 
parts. 

Put  them  into  a retort,  whereof 


they  may  fill  two  thirds,  and  di- 
ftil  with  a fire  gradually  increafed. 
Separate,  according  to  art,  the 
red  oil,  or  balfam,  from  the  li- 
quor that  fwims  above  it. 

This  oil  is  fuppofed  to  be  ano- 
dyne and  difeutient.  In  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  and  in  the  former 
editions  of  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, oils  are  diredled  to  be  diftil- 
led  in  the  fame  manner  from  diffe- 
rent refinous  and  gummy  refinous 
bodies  feparately,  as  tacamahaca, 
ltorax,  ammoniacum,  galbanum,  fa- 
gapenum,  &c.  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  are  materially  diffe- 
rent from  one  another  in  regard  to 
their  external  ufe,  which  is  the  only 
intention  in  which  they  have  been 
employed.  The  above  compofition 
has  loft  one  of  its  former  ingredients, 
galbanum,  without  the  leaft  injury 
to  its  virtue. 

‘ In  the  prefent  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  Bal- 
famum  Anodynum  is  placed  among 
the  tindtures,  and  is  diredted  as  fol- 
lows: 

LINIMENTUM  ANODYNUM, 
vulgo  BALSAMUM  ANO- 
DYNUM. 

The  anodyne  liniment , commonly 
called  anodyne  balfatn. 

* Take  of 

Opium,  one  ounce; 

White  Caftile  foap,  four  ounces; 
Camphor,  two  ounces ; 

Effcntial  oil  of  rofemary,  half  an 
ounce; 

Rcdlified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds. 

Digeft  the  opium  and  foap  in  the 
fpirit  for  three  days;  then  to  the 
ftrained  liquor  add  the  camphor 
and  oil,  diligently  lhaking  the 
veffel. 

The  feveral  ingredients  in  this 
more  fimple  formula,  are  oatceeding* 
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dy  well  fuited  for  the  purpofes  ex- 
preffed  in  the  title  of  this  prepa- 
ration ; the  anodyne  balfam  lias 
^accordingly  been  uftd  with  much 
fuccefs  to  allay  pains  in  drained 
limbs,  and  fuch  like  topical  affec- 
tions.’ 

Oleum  animale  Dippblii. 

Dippcl's  animal  oil. 

Take  any  .quantity  of  the  empyreu- 
matic  oil  dillilled  from  animal 
fubltances,  as  that  of  hart  (horn 
(the  preparation  of  which  is  de- 
scribed along  with  that  of  the  vo- 
latile fait  and  fpirit  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter.)  Put  it  into  a 
glafs  retort ; and  having  fitted  on 
a receiver,  diftil  in  a fand-heat: 
the  oil  will  arife  paler  coloured 
and  lefs  fetid ; and  a black  coaly 
matter  will  remain  behind.  Re- 
peat the  diftillation  in  frefh  re- 
torts till  the  oil  ceafes  to  leave 
any  feces,  and  till  it  lofes  its  ill 
fmell,  and  acquires  an  agreeable 
one. 

OLEUM  e CORNUBUS  REC- 
T1FICATUM,  five  OLEUM 
ANIMALE. 

Rectified,  oil  of  horns , or  animal 
* oil. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

JEmpyreumatic  oil  newly  diddled 
from  the  horns  of  animals,  as 
much  as  you  will. 

Diftil  with  a gentle  heat,  in  a ma- 
trafs  furnifhed  with  a head,  as 
long  as  a thin  colourlefs  oil 
comes  over,  which  is  to  be  freed 
of  alkaline  fait  and  fpirit  by 
means  of  water.  That  this  oil 
may  remain  limpid  and  good,  it 
ought  be  put  up  in  fmall  phials 
-completely  filled,  and  inverted, 
having  previoufly  put  into  each 
phial  a few  drops  of  water,  that 
on  inverting  it  the  water  may  in- 


terpofe  itfelf  betwixt  the  oil  and 

the  mouth  of  the  phial/ 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed 
in  tliis  procefs  (hould  be  coufider- 
able  : for  it  leaves  l'o  much  black 
.matter  behind  in  the  feveral  diitilla- 
•tions,  that  it  is  reduced  at  lad  to  a 
, fmall  portion  of  its  original  quan- 
tity. It  is  faid,  that  the  ‘ product 
•is  got  more  limpid,’  by  mixing  the 
oil  with  quicklime  into  a iott  pade; 
.the  lime,  keeping -down  more  of  the 
grofs  matter  than  would  remain 
-.without . fuch  an  addition.  ‘ The 
quicklime  may  here  alio,  perhaps, 
■act  by  .abdraclirtg- fixed  air;  to, the 
abforption  of  which  we  are  difpofed 
to  refer  in  fome  meafure  the  l’poil- 
ing  of  the  oil  on  expofure  to  the  at- 
mofpjhere/ 

Animal  oils  thus  reflified,  are 
thin  and  limpid,  of  alubtile,  pene- 
trating, not  difagrecable  fmell  and 
tade.  They  ace  drongly  recom- 
mended as  anodynes  and  antifpaf- 
modics,  in  dufes  of  from  fifteen  to 
: thirty  drops.  Hoffman  reports, 
that  they  procure  a calm  and  lvveet 
deep,  which  continues  often  for 
twenty  hours,  without  being  fol- 
lowed by  any  languor  or  debility, 
but  rather  leaving  the  patient  more 
alert  and  cheerful  than  before:  that 
they  procure  likewife  a gentle  fweat, 
without  increasing  the  heat  of  the 
blood  : that  given  to  twenty  drops 
or  more,  on  an  empty  itomach,  fix 
hours  before  the  accelliou  of  an  in- 
termittent fever,  they  frequently  re- 
move the  diforder. : and  that  they 
are  likewife  a very  generous  remedy 
in  inveterate  and  chronical  epiiep- 
fies,  and  in  convulfive  motions,  e- 
fpecially  if  given  before  the  ufual 
time  of  the  attack,  and  preceded  by 
proper  evacuations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  vege- 
tables, refilled  in  the  fame  man- 
ner by  repeated  didiliatious,  iuffer 
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a like  change  with  the  animal ; lo- 
fing  their  dark  colour  and  offenfive 
fmell,  and  becoming  limpid,  pene- 
trating, and  agreeable:  in  this  (late 
they  are  fuppofed,  like  the  animal 
oils,  to  be  anodyne,  antifpafmodic, 
and  diaphoretic,  or  fudorific.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  all  the  empyreu- 
matic  oils  diffolve  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  that  the  oftener  they  are  re&i- 
fied  or  rediftilled,  they  difTolve  the 
more  readily  ; a circumftance  in 
which  they  differ  remarkably  from 
effential  oils,  which,  by  repeated  di- 
ft illations,  become  more  and  more 
difficult  of  folution. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  real- 


ly pofi'efs  the  virtues  that  have  been 
aicribed  to  them,  has  not  yet  been 
fufficiently  determined  by  experi- 
ence ; the  tedioufnefs  and  trouble 
of  the  re&ification  having  prevent- 
ed their  coming  into  general  ufc,  or 
being  often  made.  They  are  liable 
alfo  to  a more  material  inconveni- 
ency  in  regard  to  their  medicinal 
ufe,  precarioufnefs  in  their  quality: 
for  how  perfectly  foever  they  be  rec- 
tified, they  gradually  lofe,  in  keep- 
ing, the  qualities  they  had  received 
from  that  procefs,  and  return  more 
and  more  towards  their  original  fe- 
tidnefs. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Salts  and  Saline  Preparations. 


SECT.  I. 

FiXt  alkaline  Salts. 


T'HE  afhes  of  moft  vegetables, 
deeped  or  boiled  in  water, 
give  out  to  it  a faline  fubdance,  fc- 
parable  in  a folid  form  by  evapora- 
ting the  water.  ‘ It  has  been  fuppo- 
fed,that  thefe  faline  fubdance3  never 
pre-exided  in  the  Vegetable,  but  were 
always  generated  during  the  burning. 
This,  however,  is  found  to  be  a mi- 
ftake  ; as  Margraaf  and  other  che- 
xnifts  have  procured  them  from  the 
vegetables  in  their  entire  Hate.  Tar- 
•tar,  too,  which  has  been  crenerally 
confidered  as  a produft  ot  the  vi- 
nous fermentation,  has  been  difeo- 
vered  in  mud  and  verjuice.  The  fa- 
line  fubdances  in  the  afhes  of  vege- 
tables are  of  various  kinds  ; but  in 
the  prefent  fection  we-are  to  con- 
sider the  methods  of  obtaining  one 
particular  fait,  which  of  all  others 
more  efpecially  predominates,  and 
which  is  called  fixt  alkaline  fait.  See 
Analysis  of  Vegetables  by  Fire 
in  Part  I.’ 

SAL  TARTARI. 

Salt  of  tartar. 

Lend. 

Let  any  kind  of  tattar  be  wrapt  up 


in  drong  brown  paper,  fir fb  made 
wet,  or  included  in  a proper  vef- 
fel,  and  expofed  to  the  lire,  that 
its  oil  may  be  burnt  out : then 
boil  it  in  water,  fibre  the  folution, 
and  evaporate  it,  till  there  remains 
a dry  fall,  which  is  to  be  kept  in 
a velfel  clofely  ftopt. 

Edinb. 

* T ake  of 

Tartar,  what  quantity  you  pleafe. 

Roll  it  up  in  a piece  of  moill  bibu- 
lous paper,  or  put  it  into  a cru- 
cible, and  fnrrounding  it  with  live 
coals,  burn  it  into  a coal ; next, 
having  beat  this  coal,  calcine  it 
in  an  open  Crucible  with  a mid- 
dling heat,  taking  care  that  it 
does  not  melt,  and  continue  the 
calcination  till  the  coal  becomes 
of  a white,  or  at  lead  of  an  afh 
colour.  Then  dilfolve  it  in  warm, 
water;  drain  the  liquor  through 
a cloth,  and  evaporate  it  in  a 
clean  iron  veffel;  diligently  ilir- 
ling  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
proctfs  with  an  iron  fpatula,  to 
prevent  it  from  dicking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veffel.  A very  white 
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fait  will  remain,  which  is  to  be 
left  a little  longer  on  the  fire,  till 
the  bottom  of  the  vefiel  becomes 
almoll  red.  Daftly,  when  the  fait 
is  grown  cold,  let  it  be  put  up  in 
glafs  vcfTeis  well  fiiut. 

‘ Native  tartar  is  a faline  fub- 
ftance,  compounded  of  an  acid,  of  a 
fixt  alkali,  and  of  oily,  vifeous,  and 
colouring  matter.  The  purpofe  of 
the  above  procefs  is,  to  free  it  of 
every  other  matter  but  the  fixed  al- 
kali. From  the  miftaken  notion, 
that  tartar  was  effentially  an  acid 
mixed  only  with  impurities,  it  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  tf- 
feft  ot  this  operation  was  the  con- 
verfion  of  an  acid  into  an  alkali  by 
means  of  heat.  But  lince  Mr 
Scheele  has  difeovered,  that  the 
proper  matter  of  tartar,  freed  from 
the  oily  and  colouring  parts,  is  real- 
ly a fait  compounded  of  an  acid, 
which  is  predominant,  and  a fixt  al- 
kali, we  have  no  farther  need  of  fuch 
an  obfeure  theory.  The  acid  of  the 
tartar  by  this  procefs  isdifiipated  by 
means  of  the  heat ; and  the  oily,  vif- 
eous, and  colouring  matters,  are 
partly  diffipated,  and  partly  brought 
to  the  liate  of  infoluble  earthy  mat- 
ler,  eaiily  feparable  by  the  future 
lixiviation  from  the  alkali,  where- 
with they  were  loofely  combined. 
But  by  the  laft  of  thefe  proedfes, 
fomething  farther  is  carried  on  than 
the  reparation  of  the  more  palpable 
foreign  matters.  By  allowing  the 
fait,  freed  from  the  w-ater  of  the  lixi- 
vium, to  remain  upon  the  fire  till 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel  becomes  al- 
moft  red,  any  oily  matter  that  may 
llill  be  prefect  feems  to  be  decom- 
pofed  by  the  uniled  a&ion  of  the 
heat  and  fixt  alkali  forming  with  a 
part  of  the  latter,  by  their  recipro- 
cal afclion,  a volatile  alkaline  fait, 
forthwith  difeharged  in  elallic  va- 
pours. Befides  the  complete  dif- 
v'hargc  of  the  above  principles,  the 


remaining  fixed  alkali  alfo  fuffers  a 
confiderable  lofs  of  its  fixed  air,  or 
aerial  acid}  with  which,  when  fully 
faturated, it  forms  the  impeded  neu- 
tral fait,  denominated  bv  Dr  Black 
?nild  fixed  alkali  : on  this  account  it 
it  is  fomewhat  cauilic,  confiderably 
deliquefeent,  and  in  proportion  to 
its  poffefiing  thefe  properties  more 
or  lefs,  it  more  or  lefs  nearly  ap- 
proaches to  the  ftate  of  pure  alka- 
lis. See  Analysis  of  Vegetables 
by  Fire,  and  the  article  Fixfd  Air, 
It  is  not,  however,  fo  effectually  de- 
prived of  fixed  air  as  to  be  fuffici- 
ently  cauilic  for  a number  of  pur- 
pofes.  Where  cauflicity  is  not  re- 
quired, the  fait  thus  purified  is  a- 
bundantly  fit  for  moll  pharmaceuti- 
cal purpofts : but  as  native  tartar 
generally  contains  fmall  portions  of 
neutral  falts  befides  the  foreign  mat- 
ters already  noticed,  it  is  neceffary, 
if  we  wiflr  to  have  a very  pure  al- 
kali for  nice  operations,  to  employ 
cryftallization,  and  other  means  be- 
fidc  the  procefs  here  direfted.’ 

The  white  and  red  forts  of  tartar 
are  equally  fit  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  fixt  fait ; the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  white  affords  a fome- 
what larger  quantity  than  the  other; 
from  fixtecn  ounces  of  this  fort,  up- 
wards of  four  ounces  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait  may  be  obtained.  The  ufe  of 
the  paper  is  to  prevent  the  fmaller 
pieces  of  the  tartar  from  dropping 
down  into  the  afhrholc,  through  the 
interftices  of  the  coals,  upon  firft  in- 
jedling  it  into  the  furnace. 

The  calcination  of  the  fait  (if  the 
tartar  was  fufficiently  burnt  at  firft) 
does  not  increafe  its  ftrength  fo 
much  as  is  fuppofed  : nor  13  the 
grccnilh  or  blue  colour  any  certain 
mark  either  of  its  ftrength,  or  of  its 
having  been,  * as  was  formerly  fup- 
pofed,’ long  expofed  to  a vehement' 
fire:  for  if  the  crucible  is  perfectly 
clean,  clofe  covered,  and  has  flood 
the  fire  without  crocking,  the  fait 
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will  turn  out  white,  though  kept 
melted  and  reverberated  ever  fo  long; 
whilft,  on  the  other  hand,  a flight 
crack  happening  in  the  crucible,  or 
a fpark  of  coal  falling  in,  (hall  in  a 
few  minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour 
admired.  The  colour  in  effect,  is  a 
mark  rather  of  its  containing  fome 
inflammable  matter,  than  of  its 
ffoength. 


SAL  ALCALINUSfixusVEGE- 
TABILIS  PURIF1CATUS. 
Fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait 
purified. 

Edinb. 

* Let  the  fixed  alkaline  fait,  called 

in  England  pearl afties,  be  put  in- 

• to  a crucible,  and  brought  to  a 
fomewhat  red  heat,  that  the  oily 
impurities,  if  there  are  any,  may 
be  confumed  ; then  having  beat 
and  agitated  it  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  let  them  be  well 
mixed.  After  the  feces  have  fub- 
fided,  pour  the  ley  into  a very 
clean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  dry- 
ncfs,  diligently  ftirring  the  fait 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs, 
to  prevent  its  Ricking  to  the  vef- 
fel. 

This  fait,  if  it  hath  been  rightly 
purified,  though  it  is  very  dry, 
if  beat  with  an  equal  weight  of 
water,  can  be  diffolved  into  a li- 
quor void  of  colour  or  fmell. 


‘The  potafli  ufed  in  commerce  is  an 
alkali  mixed  with  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  remaining  charcoal,  fulphur, 
▼itriolated  tartar,  and  oily  matter. 
In  the  large  manufa£tories,  the  alka- 
line part  is  indeed  confidcrably  freed 
from  thefe  impurities  by  mixing  the 
weed-afhes  with  water,  evaporating 
the  clear  ley,  and  burning  the  re- 
maining matter  in  an  oven;  but  be- 
fides  that  this  procefs  is  inefficient 
to  the  complete  feparation  of  the 
impurities,  it  alfo  fuperadds  a quan- 


tity of  {torty" matter,  giving  to  the 
alkali  the  pearl  appeal ance  (whence 
its  name),  and  rendering  it  altoge- 
ther unfit  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
pofes.  By  the  procefs  here  dire&ed, 
the  alkali  is  effedtually  freed  from 
all  thefe  heterogeneous  matters,  ex- 
cept perhaps  a fmall  proportion  of 
vitriolated  tartar,  or  other  neutral 
fait,  which  may  very  generally  be 
neglected.  As  in  this  procefs  no 
after  calcination  is  directed,  it  is 
probable  that  the  fixed  alkali  thus 
prepared  wiil  not  prove  fo  cauitic, 
that  is  to  fay,  is  not  fo  confidcrably 
deprived  of  fixed  air,  as  in  the  pro- 
cefs directed  for  preparing  the  fal 
tartari.  It  is,  however,  fufficiently 
pure  for  moft  purpofes ; and  we  con- 
lider  the  above  procefs  as  the  molt 
convenient  and  cheap  method  of  ob- 
taining the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  in 
its  mild  Hate.' 

SAL  ABSINTHII. 

Salt  of  ‘ wormwood . 

Edinb.  -j- 

Let  any  quantity  of  wormwood,  ei- 
ther freih  gathered  or  moderately 
dried,  be  put  into  an  iron  pan, 
and  with  a gentle  fire,  reduced 
into  white  alhes.  Boil  thefe  with 
a fuffir.lent  quantity  of  fpring  wa- 
ter, filtre  the  liquor,  and  evapo- 
rate it  till  a dry  fait  is  left  be- 
hind: this  proves  of  a brown  co- 
lour; by  repeated  folution,  filtra- 
tion, and  infpilTation,  it  becomes 
at  length  pure  and  white. 

It  is  generally  expefted  of  a 
brown  colour  in  the  {hops,  and  di- 
fiinguifhed  by  this  mark  from  the 
purer  alkali  of  tartar.  If  required 
to  be  white,  the  means  above  recom- 
mended will  fcarcely  render  it  fo  ; 
the  remains  of  the  oil  of  the  plant, 
on  which  the  brown  colour  depends, 
not  being  effe&ually  feparablc  with- 
out llrong  calcination.  If  the  afhea 
E e 3 have 
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have  been  fully  calcined  before  the 
affufion  of  water,  the  fait  will  turn 
out  white  at  once. 

Lond. 

Let  the  allies  of  wormwood  [which 
the  flops  are  ufttally  fupplied  with 
from  the  country  J be  put  into  an 
iron. pot,  or  any  other  convenient 
Veffel,  and  kept  redhot  over  the 
lire  for  fume  hours,  often  dirring 
them,  that  what  oily  matter  re- 
rhains  may  be  burnt  out  ; then 
hoi!  tlie  afhes  in  water,  filtre  the 
ley  through  paper,  and  evaporate 
it  till  a dry  fait  remains;  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a veffel  clofe 
flopt. 

After  the  fame  manner  a fixt  al- 
kaline lalt  may  be  prepared  from 
all  thofe  vegetables  which  yield 
this  kind  of  fait  [£.],  as  bean* 
llalks,  broom,  .See.  [A’.]  + 

These  falts  are  obtained  to  great- 
er  advantage  from  dry  plants  than 
from  green  ones  ; they  mud  not 
however  be  too  dry,  or  too  old ; for 
in  fuch  cafe  they  afford  but  a (mail 
quantity  of  fait.  The  fire  fliould 
be  fo  managed,,  as  that  the  fubject 
may  burn  freeiy,  yet  not  bin  d into 
violent  flame;  this  lad  cin  umdance 
would  greatly  leffen  the  ykld  of  the 
fate ; and  a'  very  clofe  fmothering 
heat  would  have  this  effect  in  a 
greater  degree  hence  the  a Hies  of 
charcoal  fcarce  yield  any  fait,  whild 
the  wood  it  was  made  from,  if  burnt 
at  fn  ft  in  the  open  air,  affords  a large 
quantity. 

If  the  afhes  are  not  calcined  after 
the  burning,  a confideraUc  portion 
of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft  remains  in 
them  nnconfumed  ; and  hence  the 
fait  turns  out  impure,  of  a brown 
colour,  and  fomewhat  faponaceous. 

L achenius,  Boerhnavc,  and  others, 
have  entertained  a very  high  opinion 
of  thefe  oily  falts,  and  endeavour  as 

Much  as  podible  to  retain  the  oil  in 

• 


them.  They  are  neverthclefs  liable 
to  a great  inconvenience,  uncertain- 
ty in  point  of  drength,  without  pro- 
mifrng  any  advantage  to  counterba- 
lance it:  if  the  common  alkalis  arc 
required  to  be  made  milder  and  lefs- 
acrimonious  (which  is  the  only  point- 
aimed  at  in  the  making  of  thefc 
medicated  falts,  as  they  are  called) 
they  may  be  occalionally  rendered 
fo  by  fuitable  additions.  Pure  al- 
kalis, united  with  a certain  quantity 
of  expreffed  oil,  compofc  (.as  we  (half 
fee  hereafter)  a perfect  foap,  ia 
which  the  pungent  tade  of  the  al- 
kaline fait  is  totally  fuppreffed  : it 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  on  the 
fame  principle  the  pungency  may  be 
covered  in  part,  and  this  propor- 
tionably  to  the  quantity  of  oily  mat- 
ter combined.  But  we  may  obtain 
more  elegantly,  by  a procels  deferi- 
bed  in  page  44°>  (under  the  title  of 
Sal  aikaitmis  falls  viarini),  a per- 
fectly pure  white  alkaline  fait,  of 
all  the  mildnefs  that  can  be  widied 
for. 

The  (hops  were  formerly  burden- 
ed with  a great  number  of  thefe 
falts,  which  are  now  very  judicioufly 
rejected  ; thofe  here  retained  being 
abundantly  fufficient  to  anlvver  ail 
the  ufeful  purpofes  that  can  be  ex- 
pected' from  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions. Ail  fixt  alkaline  falts,  from* 
whatever  vegetable  they  may  be  ob- 
tained (thofe  of  certain  marine  plants 
excepted,  which  partake  of  fea-falt 
or  its  alkali),  are  nearly  one  and  the 
fame  thing,  and  not  didinguifhable 
from  each  other,  at  lead  in  their 
effect  as  medicines ; and  hence  the 
college  of  Loudon,  in  mod  of  the 
com polit ions  wherein  thefe  forts  of 
falts  arc  ingredients,  allow  any  fixt 
alkaline  fait  to  be  made  ufe  of. 

Some  differences  indeed  are  ob- 
ferved  in  them  as  ufually  prepared; 
but  thefe  depend  upon  the  manner 
in  which  tl»e  procefs  for  .obtaining 
them,  is  conducted,  or  on  fume  fa- 

line 
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line  matters  of  a different  kind, 
Which  either  pre-exilted  in.-the  ve- 
getable, or  were  produced  in  the 
burning,  remaining  mixed  with  the 
alkali.  A variation  in  the  heat  by 
which  the  plant  is  burnt  or  calcined, 
occafions  a difference  in  the  acri- 
mony of  the  produce:  the  more  ve- 
hement and  lafting  tlic  fire  (to  a 
certain  degree)  the  more  acrid  is  the 
fait.  The  circumflances  of  ufing 
the  afhes  frefh  burnt,  or  after  they 
have  been  long  expofed  to  the  air, 
and  of  applying  the  water  hot  or 
cold  to  the  afhes,  likewife  make  a 
confiderable  variation.  By  long  ex- 
pofure  to  the  air,  even  the  alkalis 
that  have  been  made  cauftic  by 
quicklime,  lofe  all  the  acrimony 
which  they  had  received  from  that 
treatment,  ‘ on  account  of  their  ab- 
forbing  fixed  air  from  the  atmo- 
fphere.’  The  chemills  affirm,  that 
they  imbibe  alfo  from  the  air,  in  a 
length  of  time,  a portion  of  vitrio- 
lic acid,  by  which  a part  of  them  is 
converted  into  a neutral  fait,  the 
fame  with  the  tartarus  vitriolatus 
of  the  {hops;  and  it  is  certain,  that 
fuch  a fait  is  often  found  among  the 
afhes  of  vegetables ; though  it  does 
not,  perhaps,  arife  from  that  origin. 
Boiling  water  takes  up  this  neutral 
fait  from  the  afhes  ; whilft  cold  wa- 
ter extracts  from  them  only  the  pure 
alkaline  falts,  unlefs  it  be  ufed  in 
too  large  a quantity,  or  fuffered  to 
{land  too  long  upon  them.  Boiling 
water  difiblves  alfo  more  than  cold, 
of  the  oily  parts  of  the  fubjedl,  if 
any  remained  unconfumed. 

NITRUM  FIXUM. 

Fixt  nitre,  or  rather  fixed  alkali  of 
nitre. 

Take  of 

Powdered  nitre,  four  ounces; 

Charcoal  in  powder,  five  drams. 
Mix  them  thoroughly  together,  by 

rubbing  them  in  a mortar;  and 

injeft  the  mixture,  by  a little,  at  a 
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time,  into  a red-hot  crucible.  A 
deflagration,  or  a bright  flame 
with  a hilling  noife,  happens  on 
eaqh  injedlion  : the  whole  quan- 
tity being  thus  deflagrated,  con- 
tinue the  fire  ftrong  for  half  an 
hour. 

Nitre  16  compofed  of  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fixt  alkaline  fait  and 
a peculiar  acid.  In  this  procefs  the 
acid  is  deftroyed,  and  the  remain- 
ing fait  proves  merely  alkaline,  not 
different  in  quality  from  the  fal tar- 
tari,  except  that  a very  minute  por- 
tion of  the  nitre  generally  remains 
unchanged;  the  fait  is  purified  by 
folution  in  water,  filtration,  and  e- 
vaporation.  It  may  be  obferved, 
that  the  fait  receives  no  fenfible  ad- 
dition from  the  vegetable  coal  em- 
ployed for  the  deflagration ; for  the 
afhes  of  charcoal  have  exceeding 
little  faline  matter;  and  the  quan- 
tity of  charcoal  above  dire&ed, 
yields  only  a grain  or  two  of  afhes. 

‘ Thefe  are  the  feveral  methods  of 
obtaining  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali 
in  its  pure  flate,  fo  far  as  it  is  freed 
of  every  thing  but  fixed  air.  The 
fait  may  be  obtained  by  a variety  of 
other  proceffes;  but  is  always  the 
fame  thing,  fave  differences  in  regard 
to  its  purity.’ 

This  fait,  then,  has  a pungent 
fiery  tafte,  and  occafions  in  the 
mouth  a kind  of  urinous  flavour, 
probably  from  a refolution  which  it 
produces  in  the  faliva.  It  readily 
diffolves  in  water,  and  deliquates  in 
the  air,  but  is  not  afted  upon  by 
pure  vinous  fpirits.  Inftead  of  be- 
ing diffolved  by  vinous  fpirits,  if  a 
faturated  folution  of  it  in  water  be 
dropt  into  the  pure  fpirit,  it  will 
not  mix  therewith,  but  fall  diftinCt 
to  the  bottom  : if  water  be  mixed 
with  the  fpirit,  the  addition  of  fixt 
alkaline  fait  will  imbibe  the  water, 
and  fofrn  with  it,  as  in  the  other 
caie,  a diftinft  fluid  at  the  bottom : 
E e 4 this 
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tin’s -property  affords  a commodious 
method  of  dephlegmating  vinous 
fpirits,  or  feparating  their  watery 
part:  as  we  have  already  ften  in 

page  395. 

Mild  lalt  of  tartarj  or  dilutions  of 
it  in  water,  raife  an  efferveicence  on 
the  admixture  of  acid  liquors,  and 
deflroy  their  acidity,  the  alkali  and 
acid  uniting  together  into  a com- 
pound of  new  qualities,  calltd  neu- 
tral : earthy  firbftances,  and  mod 
metallic  bodies,  previmrfly  diflblved 
in  the  acid,  are  precipitated' from  it 
by  the  alkali.  The  alkaline  fait 
changes  the  colours  of  the  blue 
flowers  of  plants,  or  their  infufions, 
to  a green  : it  has  the  fame  effect 
en  the  bright  red  flowers  and  on  the 
colourlefs  infufions  of  white  ones; 
but  in  many  of  the  dark  red.  as 
thofe  of  the  wild  poppy,  and  of  the 
yellow  ones,  it  produces  no  fueh 
change. 

Solutions  of  this  fait  liquefy  all 
the  animai  juices  except  milk  ; cor- 
rode the  flefliy  parts  into  a kind  of 
mucous  matter;  concrete  with  ani- 
mal fats  and  vegetable  oita  into 
foap ; and  diflolve  fulplmr  into  a red 
liquor;  -efpeeially  if  affiffed'by  a 
boiling  beat,  and'  mingled  with 
quicklime,  which  greatly  promotes 
their  activity,  ‘ by  abflraCting  their 
fixed  air.’  On  pure  earths  and 
ftones,  tliefe  liquors- have  no  fcnfibJe 
acHon  ; but  it  the  earth  or  (tones 
be  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  the 
Weight  of  the  dry  fait,  and  urged 
with  a ftrong  fire,'  they  melt  along 
with  it;  and  become  afterwards  per - 
fedfly  folublc  both  in  water  and  by 
the  moifture  of  the  air:  withafmall- 
cr  proportion'  of  the  fait,  as  an  equal 
weight,  they  run  into  an  indifloluble 
giaffy  matter. 

I he  medical  virtues  of  this  fait 
Sic,  to  attenuate  the  juices,  refolve 
obrtructiens,  and  promote  the  na- 
tural fecretions.  A dilute  folution 
it  drank,  warm  in  bed,  generally 


excites  fweat;  if  that  evacuation  is 
not  favoured,  its  feniible  operation 
is  by  urine.  It  is  an  excellent  re-- 
medy  in  codive  habits,  efpecially  if: 
a few  grains  of  aloes  be  occafion- 
ally  interpofed;  with  this  advantage 
above  other  purgatives  and  laxatives^, 
that  when  the  complaint  is  once 
removed,  it-  is  not  apt  to  return- 
Where  acidities  abound  in  the  fir  ft 
paffages,  this  fait  abforbs  the  acid, 
and  unites  with  it  into  a mild  ape- 
rient' neutral  fait.  As  one  of  it» 
principal  operations  is  to  render  the 
animal  fluids  more  thin,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that’  where  they  are  already- 
colliquated,  as  in  feurvies,  and  iir 
all  putrid  diforders  in  general,  this 
medicine  is  improper*  * By  Dr- 
Pringle’s  experiments,  however,  fix- 
ed alkali  was  found  to  be  very  con- 
fiderably  antifeptio.’  The  common 
dofe  of  the  fait  is  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  ar  fcruple ; in  fome  circum- 


fiances  it  has  been  extended  to  a 


dram;  in  which  cafe  it  mud  always 
be  largely  diluted  with  watery  li- 
quors. 


SAL  ALCAE1NU3'  SAL1S  MARINI. 
The  alkaline fait  of  [ea-falt. 


Take  of 


Cubical  nitre  (prepared  as  here- 
after defcribed  in  fed.  vi.  of 


this  chapter)  four  ounces; 


Charcoal,  five  drams. 

Mix  and  deflagrate  as  in- the  prece- 
ding  procefs. 


Cubical  nitre  is compofcd  of  the 
nitrous  acid  united  with  the  alka- 
line bails  of  fea-falt : the  acid  being 
here  feparated  in  the  deflagration, 
that  alkali  remains  nearly  pure.  It 
poflcfles  the  general  properties  of 
the  foregoing  preparation  ; chan- 
ging bine  flowers,  green;  difiblving 
oils,  falts,  and  fulphur  ; bringing 
earths  and  ftoncs  into  fuiion,  and 
forming  with  them,  according  to 
its  quantity,  either  a vitreous  or  a 

folublc 
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foluble  compound ; effervefcing  with 
acids,  precipitating  earths,  and  me- 
tals diffolved  m them,  and  uniting 
with  the  acid  into  a neutral  fait.  It 
differs  from  the  foregoing  alkalis,  in 
being  much  milder  in  talte  ; not  fo 
readily  diffolving  in  water ; not  at 
all  deliquating  in  the  air  ; eafily 
affuming,  like  neutral  falts,  a cry- 
ftalline  form  ; and  yielding,  with 
each  of  the  common  acids,  com- 
pounds very  fenfibly  different,  both 
in  their  form  and  qualities,  from 
thofe  which  refult  from  the  coali- 
tion of  the  vegetable  alkalis  with 
the  refpe£tive  acids.  The  cryftals  of 
this  fait  itfelf  are  prifmatic,  great- 
ly refembling  thofe  of  the  fait  called 
fal  viirabile.  (See  the  feftion  of 
Neutral  Salts.)  Expofed  to  a 
warm  air,  they  fall  into  a porous, 
friable  mafs,  and  lofe  above  two- 
thirds  of  their  weight. 

How  far  this  fait  differs  in  medi- 
cal virtue  from  the  other  alkalis,  is 
not  well  known  It  apparently  pof- 
ieffes  the  fame  general  virtues;  and, 
as  it  is  far  milder,  may  be  given  in 
more  confiderable  dofes. 

A fait  of  the  fame  nature  with 
this,  but  lefs  pure,  as  containing  an 
admixture  of  the  common  vegetable 
alkali,  is  prepared  at  Alicant,  and 
fome  other  places,  from  the  allies  of 
certain  marine  plants,  called  kali; 
which  plants  are  fuppofed  to  have 
given  rife  to  the  name  alkali.  1 he 
fait  of  the  kali  plants  is  called  foda 
or  bariglia:  it  has  been  long  ufed 
medicinally  in  France,  and  begins 
now  to  be  introduced  into  practice 
in  this  country. 

SAL  ALCALINUS  fixus  FOS- 
SILIS  PURIFICTLJS. 

Fixed  fofd  alkaline  fait  purified. 
Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Allies  of  Spanilh  kali,  commonly 
called  foda  or  barilla,  as  much 
as  you  pleafe. 

Eruife  them ; then  boil  in  water  till 
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all  the  fait  is  diffolved  in  the  wa- 
ter. Strain  this  through  paper, 
and  evapoiate  in  an  iron  veffel,  fo 
as  after  the  liquor  has  cooled  the 
fait  may  concrete  into  ci  y Hals. 

‘ By  the  above  procefs,  the  fof- 
fil  alkali  is  obtained  fufficiertly  pure, 
being  much  more  difpofed  to  cry- 
11  alii  ze  than  the  vegetable  alkali; 
the  admixture  of  this  latt,  objected1 
to  by  Dr  Lewis,  is  hereby  in  a great 
meafure  prevented. 

The  natrum,  or  fbffil  alkali,  is 
foimd  lying  upon- the  ground  in  the 
iflnnd  of  Tenenff,  and  fome  other 
countries.  The  native  produftions 
of  this  fait  feem  to  have  been  better 
known  to  the  ancients  than  to  late 
naturalifts;  and  it  is,  with  good  rea- 
fon,  fuppofed  to  be  the  nitre  of  the 
Bible.  .How  far  the  native  natrunr 
may  fuperfede  artificial  means  tc/ 
procure  it  from  mixed  bodies,  we. 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  with  cer- 
tainty.’ 

LIXIVIUM  TART  ART  [£.-] 

Liquamen  falis  tartari,  vulgo  Oleum 
tartari  per  deliquium  [£.] 

Ley  of  tartar , 

Or  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquiu?n. 
Lond. 

Let  tartar,  calcined  to  whitenefs,  be 
fet  by  in  a moiff  place,  that  it 
may  liquefy. 

Edinb. 

Put  anv  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar  in 
a flat  glafs  dilh,  and  expofe  it  to 
the  air,  for  fome  days,  in  a moift 
place  ; it  will  run  into  a liquor, 
which  is  either  to  be  filtered  thro’ 
paper,  or  feparated  from  the  fe- 
ces by  decantation. — The  higher 
the  fait  hasbeen calcined, themore 
readily  will  it  relent  in-  the  air. 

The  folutions  of  fixt  alkaline 
falts,  effedled  hy  expofing  them  to 
a moiff  air,  are  generally  looked  up- 
on as  being  purer  than  thofe  made 
by  applying  water  dire&ly : for 
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though  the  fait  be  repeatedly  diffo!- 
ved  in  water,  filtered,  and  exficca- 
ted  ; yet  on  being  liquefied  by  the 
humidity  of  the  air,  it  will  ftill  de- 
potite  a portion  of  earthy  matter: 
but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  the  ex- 
ficcated  fait  leaves  always  an  earthy 
matter  on  being  diffblvcd  in  water, 
as  well  as  on  being  deliquated  in 
the  ait.  Whether  it  leaves  more  in 
one  circumflance  than  in  the  other, 
I have  not  examined.  The  dc li- 
ana ted  lixivium  is  faid  to  contain 
nearly  one  part  oi  alkaline  fait,  to 
three  of  an  aqueous  fluid.  It  is  in- 
different, in  regard  to  the  lixivium 
itfclf,  whether  the  white  allies  of 
tartar,  or  the  halt  extracted  front 
them,  be  ufed;  but  as  the  allies  leave 
a much  greater  quantity  of  earth, 
the  feparation  of  the  ley  proves  more 
trouble  fome. 

LIXIVIUM  SAPONARIUM. 

Soap  ley. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Ruffia  pot-alh, 

Quicklime,  each,  equal  weights. 
Gradually  fprinkle  on  them  as  much 
water  as  will  flake  the  lime;  then 
pour  on  mote  water,  llining  the 
•whole  together,  that  the  fait  may- 
be difiblvcd  : let  the  ley  fettle, 
pour  it  off  into  another  veflel, 
and,  if  there  is  oceafion,  filtre  it. 
A wine  pint  of  this  ley,  meafured 
with  the  greateil  exaclnefs,  ought 
to  weigh  juft  fixteen  ounces  Troy. 
If  it  proves  heavier,  for  every  drain 
that  it  exceeds  this  weight,  add  to 
each  pint  of  the  liquor  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  water  by  meafure: 
if  lighter,  botl  it  fill  the  like  quan- 
tity is  waited,  or  pour  it  upon 
frelh  lime  and  allies. 

Quicklime  greatly  incrcafes  the 
ftrength  of  alkahnc  falts;  and  hence 
this  ley  is  much  more  acrimonious, 
and  adds  more  powerfully  as  a nien- 
11  mum  on  oils,  fats,  See.  than  a fo- 


Jntion  of  the  pot-afh  alone : the 
lime  fliould  be  ufed  frefli  from  the 
kiln ; by  long  keeping,  even  in  clofe 
veffds,  it  lofts  of  its  ftrength:  fueh 
fhowld  be  made  choice  of  as  is  tho- 
roughly burnt  or  calcined,  which 
may  be  known  by  its  comparative 
light  nefs. 

All  the  inftruments  employed  in 
this  procels,  fliould  be  either  of 
wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs  : the 
common  metallic  ones  would  be  cor- 
roded by  the  ley,  fo  as  either  to 
diicolour  or  communicate  dilagree- 
able  qualities  to  it.  If  it  fliould  be 
needful  to  filtre  or  drain  the  liquor, 
care  muff,  be  taken  that  the  filtre 
or  drainer  be  of  vegetable  matter: 
woollen,  filk,  and  that  fort  of  filter- 
ing paper  which  is  made  of  animal 
fnbflance9,  are  quickly-  corroded  and 
diflolved  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moll  conveniently 
weighed  in  a narrow-necked  glafs 
bottle,  of  fuch  a fize,  that  the  mea- 
fure of  a wine  pint  may  arife  fome 
height  into  its  neck ; the  place 
where  it  reaches  to  being  marked 
with  a diamond.  A pint  of  the  com- 
mon leys  of  our  foft  foapmakers 
weighs  more  than  fixteen  ounces : 
it  has  been  fohnd  that  their  foap- 
ley  will  be  reduced  to  the  llandard 
here  propofed,  by  mixing  it  with 
fomething  lefs  than  an  equal  mea- 
fure of  water. 

LIXIVIUM  CAUSTICUM. 

Canfttc  ley. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Frefli  - burnt  quicklime,  eight 
ounces $ 

Purified  fixed  vegetable  alkaline 
fait,  eight  ounces. 

Throw  in  the  quicklime,  with 
twenty- eight  ounces  of  warm 
water,  into  an  iron  or  earthen 
vefiel.  The  ebullition  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  lime  being  per- 
feftly  finifhed,  inftantly  add  the 
alkaline  fait ; and  having  tho- 
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roughly  mixed  them,  (hut  the 
veffel  till  the  whole  cools.  Stir 
the  cooled  matter,  and  pour  out 
the  whole  into  a glafs  funnel, 
whofe  throat  mud  he  dopt  up 
with  a piece  of  clean  rag.  Let 
the  upper  mouth  of  the  funnel  be 
covered,  whild  the  tube  of  the 
other  is  inferted  into  a glafs  vef- 
fel,  fo  that  the  ley  may  gradu- 
ally drop  through  the  rag  into 
the  veffel  placed  underneath. 
When  it  fird  gives  over  dropping, 
pour  upon  it  into  the  tunnel  feme 
ounces  of  water  ; but  cautioufly, 
and  in  fuch  a manner,  that  the 
water  fball  fwim  above  the  mat- 
ter. The  ley  will  again  begin  to 
drop,  and  the  affufion  of  water  is 
to  be  repeated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, until  three  pounds  have  drop- 
ped, which  takes  up  the  fpace  of 
two  or  three  days;  then  agita- 
ting the  fuperior  and  inferior 
parts  of  the  ley  together,  mix 
them,  and  put  up  the  liquor  in  a 
well- (hut  veffel. 

If  the  ley  is  rightly  prepared,  it  will 
be  void  of  colour  or  imell  ; nor 
will  it  raife  an  effervefcence  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  a very  flight  one 
with  acids.  Colour  and  . odour 
denote  the  fait  not  fufficiently 
calcined;  and  effervefcence,  that 
the  quicklime  has  not  been  good. 

{ The  reafons  and  propriety  of 
the  different  ffeps  in  the  above  pro- 
cefs  will  be  bed  underdood  by  ftu- 
dying  the  theory  on  which  it  is 
founded.  The  principle  of  mild- 
nel's  in  all  alkaline  falts,  whether 
fixed  or  volatile,  vegetable  or  foflil, 
very  evidently  fixed  air  or  the  ae- 
rial acid : But  as  quicklime  has  a 
greater  attratlion  for  fixed- air  than 
any  of  thefe  falts,  fo  if  this  fub- 
dance  is  prefen  ted  to  any  of  them, 
they  are  thereby  deprived  of  their 
fixed  air,  and  forthwith  become  cau- 
ftic.  This  is  what  precifely  hap- 
pens in  the  above  precefles  (See 
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AMALYsisof  Vegetables  by  Fire, 
and  the  article  Fixed  Air).  The 
propriety  of  elofely  (hutting  the 
vefiels  through  almud  every  dep  of 
the  operation  is  diffidently  obvious  ; 
viz.  to  prevent  the  abiorption  of  fix- 
ed air  from  the  atmolphere,  which 
might  defeat  our  intentions.  When 
only  a piece  of  cloth  is  put  into  the 
throat  of  the  funnel',  the  operation  is 
much  more  tedious,  on  account  that 
the  pores  of  the  cloth  are  foon  block- 
ed up  with  the  wet  powdery  mat- 
ter. To  prevent  this,  it  may  be 
convenient  to  place  above  the  cloth 
a piece  of  fine  Fly’s  wire-work  ; 
but  as  metallic  matters  are  apt  to 
be  corroded,  the  method  u fed  by 
Dr  Black  is  of  all  others  the  molt 
eligible.  The  Dodtc/r  fird  drops  a 
rugged  done  into  the  tube  of  the 
funnel,  in  a certain  place  of  which  it 
forms  itftlf  a firm  bed,  whild  the 
inequalities  on  its  furface  afford  in- 
terdices of  fufficient  fize  for  the 
paflage  of  the  filtering  liquor.  On 
the  upper  furface  of  this  done  he 
lightly  imbeds  a thin  layer  of  lint 
or  clean  tow  ; immediately  above 
this,  but  not  in  contadl  with  it,  he 
drops  a done  fimilar  to  the  former, 
ami  of  a fize  proportioned  to  the 
fwcll  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
of  the  funnel.  The  interdices  be- 
tween this  fccond  (lone  and  the  fun- 
nel are  filled  up  with  Hones  of  a lefs 
dimenfion,  and  the  gradation  uni- 
formly continued  till  pretty  fmall 
fand  is  employed.  Finally,  this  is. 
covered  with  a layer  of  coarfer  land 
and  fmall  (tones  iofuitain  the  weight 
of  the  matter,  and  to  prevent  its  be- 
ing invifeated  in  the  minute  inter- 
dices of  the  fine  fand.  The  throat 
of  the  funnel  being  thus  built  up, 
the  dony  fabric  is  to  be  freed  of 
day  and  other  adhering  impurities, 
by  making  dean  water  pafs  through 
it  till  the  water  comes  clear  and 
traufparent  from  the  extremity  of 
the  funnel.  It  is  obvious,  that  in 
this-  contrivance  the  author  has,  as 
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ufual,  copied  nature  in  the  means 
fhe  employs,  to  depurate  vvateiy 
matters  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ; 
and  it  might  be  ufefully  applied  for 
the  filtration  of  fundry  other  fluids. 

* It  is  a very  neceflary  caution  to 
pour  the  water  gently  into  the  fun- 
nel ; for  if  it  is  thrown  in  a forcible 
ft  ream,  a quantity  of  the  powdery 
matter  will  be  wafhed  down,  and 
render  all  our  previous  labour  ufe- 
lefs.  That  part  of  the  ley  holding 
the  greateft  quantity  of  fait  infolu- 
tion,  will  no  doubt  be  heavieit,  and 
♦fill  confequently  fink  lowelt  in  the 
veffel : the  agitation  of  the  ley  is 
therefore  neceflary,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a folution  of  uniform  ftrength 
through  all  its  parts.  If  the  fait 
has  been  previcrufly  freed  of  oily  and 
other  inflammable  matters,  this  ley 
will  be  colourlefs  and  void  of  fmell. 
If  the  quicklime  has  been  fo  effec- 
tually deprived  of  its  own  fixed  air, 
as  to  be  able  to  abfoib  the  whole  of 
that  in  the  alkali,  the  ley  will  make 
no  effervefcence  with  acids,  being 
now  deprived  of  fixed  air,  to  the  dif- 
charge  of  which  by  acids  this  ap- 
pearance is  to  be  aferibed  in  the 
mild  or  aerated  alkalis. 

* Th<j  cauftic  ley  is  therefore  to 
be  confidered  as  a folution  of  pure 
alkali  in  water.  See  article  Fixed 
Air. 

‘ [t  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  for 
the  fake  of  understanding  the  whole 
of  the  theory  of  the  above  procefs, 
that  whilft  the  alkali  has  become 
cauftic,  from  being  deprived  of  fixed 
air  by  the  quicklime,  the  lime  has  in 
its  turn  become  mild  and  infallible 
in  water  from  having  received  the 
fixed  air  of  the  alkali. 

* The  cauftic  ley,  under  various 
pompous  names,  has  been  much  ufed 
as  a lithontriptic ; but  its  fame  is 
now  beginning  to  pafs  away.  In 
acidities  in  the  ftomach,  attended 
with  much  flatulence  and  laxity, 
the  cauftic  ley  is  better  adapted  than 
aiild  alkalis ; as  in  its  union  with 


the  acid  matter  it  does  not  feparate 
air.  When  covered  with  mucilagi- 
nous matters  it  may  be  fafely  taken 
into  the  ftomach;  and  by  its  ftimu- 
lus  coincides  with  the  other  inten- 
tions of  cure.* 

LAPIS  SEPTICUS,  feu  CAU- 
TERIUM  POTENTIALE. 

The  feptic Jionc,  or  potential  cautery  - 
Edinb. 

Take  of 
Potafh, 

Quicklime,  each  equal  parts ; 
Water,  three  times  the  weight  of 
both. 

Macerate  for  two  days,  occafionally 
ftirring  them;  then  filtre  the  ley, 
and  evaporate  it  to  drynefs.  Put 
the  dry  mafs  into  a crucible,  and 
urge  it  with  a ftrong  fire,  till  it 
flows  like  oil:  then  pour  it  out 
upon  a flat  plate  made  hot  ; and 
while  the  matter  continues  foft, 
cut  it  into  pieces  of  a proper  ftze 
and  figure,  which  are  to  be  kept 
in  a glafs  veffcl  clofely  ftopt. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
ACERR1MUM. 

The  JlrongeJl  common  caujlic. 
Edinb. 

* T ake  of 

Cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  vou 
pleafe. 

Evaporate  it  in  a very  clean  iron 
veffel  upon  a gentle  fire,  till,  on 
the  ebullition  ceafing,  the  faline 
matter  gently  flows  like  oil,  which 
happens  before  tfie  veffel  becomes 
red.  Pour  out  the  cauftic,  thus 
liquefied,  upon  a fmooth  iron 
plate  ; let  it  be  divided  into  fmall 
pieces  before  it  hardens,  and 
thefe  are  to  be  put  up  into  well- 
fhut  phials. 

‘The  effect  of  the  above  proceffe# 
is  fimply  to  difeharge  the  watei*  of 
the  folution,  whereby  the  cauilicity 
of  the  alkali  is  more  concentrated 
in  any  given  quantity.  Th'cfe  pre- 
parations 
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parations  arc  ftrong  and  fudden 
canities.’  The  caultic  prepared  in 
this  way  has  an  inconvenience  of 
being  apt  to  liquefy  too  much  u- 
pon  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied, 
Jo  that  it  is  not  ealily  confined  with- 
in the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  operate  ; and  indeed  the  fudden- 
nefs  of  its  aCtion  depends  on  this 
difpofition  to  liquefy. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
FORTIUS. 

The  Jlrongcr  common  caitjlic.  . 

Lond. 

Boil  any  quantity  of  the  foap  leys 
above  deferibed  to  one-fourth 
part;  then,  whilft  it  continues 
boiling,  fome  lime  that  has  been 
kept  for  feveral  months  in  a glafs 
veffel  ftopt  with  a cork  is  to  be* 
fprinkled  in  by  little  and  little, 
till  it  has  abfoibed  all  the  liquor, 
fo  as  to  form  a kind  of  palle ; 
which  keep  for  ufe  in  a veffel  very 
clofely  ftopt. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE  MI- 
TIUS. 

The  milder  common  caujlic. 

Edinb . 

‘ Take  of 

Cau  (lie  ley,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe. 

Evaporate  in  an  iron  veffel  till  one- 


third  remains  ; then  mix  with  it 
as  much  new-daked  quicklime  as 
will  bring  it  to  the  confidence  of 
pretty  folid  pulfe,  which  is  to 
be  kept  in  a veffel  clofely  ftopt. 

* Here  the  addition  of  lime  in 
fubftance  renders  the  preparation 
lefs  apt  to  liquefy  than  the  forego- 
ing, and  confequently  more  ealily 
confineable  within  the  intended  li- 
mits, but  proportionally  flower  in 
its  operation.  The  defign  of  keep- 
ing or  of  flaking  the  lime  is,  that  its, 
acrimony  may  be  fomewhat  abated.* 
Expofed  long-  to  the  air,  thefe 
preparations  gradually  refume  their 
power  of  effervefcence,  and  lofe 
proportionahly  of  the. additional  ac- 
tivity which  the  quicklime  had  pro- 
duced in  them. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Frefh  quicklime, 

Soft  foap,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Mix  them  well  together  at  the  time 
of  ufing. 

This  cauftic,  notwithftanding  the 
lime  is  ufed  frefh,  proves  much  mild- 
er than  the  former  ; the  acrimony 
of  the  fait  being  here  covered  by 
the  oil  and  tallow  by  which  it  is  re- 
duced into  foap. 


SECT.  II. 


Volatile  alkaline  Salts. 


AS  fixed  alkalis  are  procured 
from  the  burning  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  Temain  behind  in  the  aihes ; 
volatile  ones  are  produced  by  a like 
degree  of  heat  from  animal  fubftan- 
ces,  and  rife  in  diftillation  along 
with  the  other  volatile  principles  ; 
the  admiffion  of  airneceffary  for  the 
production  of  the  former  is’  not 
needful  for  the  latter.  Thefe  falts 
are  obtainable  alfo  from  fome  vege? 

2 


table  matters,  and  from  vegetable 
and  animal  foot.  Though  a ftrong 
fire  is  requifite  for  their  production, 
yet  when  once  completely  formed, 
they  are  diflipated  by  the  gentleft 
warmth  : in  dillillation  they  rife 
fooncr  than  the  molt  highly  recti- 
fied fpirit  of  wine.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  urine  by  putrefaCtion  with- 
out fire  ; and  without  fire  alfo  they 
fxhale  from  it. 
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SPIRITUS,  SAL,  et  OLEUM 
CORNU  CERVI 
Spirit,  fait,  and  oil  of  hartfhorn. 

Loud. 

Diftil  pieces  of  hartfhorn  by  a fire 
gradually  raifed  almoft  to  the 
highcfl  ; a fpirit,  fait,  and  oil 
will  afetnd. 

If  the  oil  be  feparated,  and  the 
fpirit  and  fait  diflilled  again  to- 
gether with  a very  gentle  heat, 
they  will  both  arife  more  pure. 
If  this  be  carefuHy  repeated  fe- 
veral  times,  the  fait  will  become 
exceedingly  white,  the  fpirit 
limpid  as  Water,  and  of  a grate- 
ful odour. 

The  fait,  feparated  from  the  fpirit, 
and  fublimed  firlt  from  an  equal 
weight  of  pure  chalk,  and  after- 
wards from  a little  reft  if. cd  fpi-; 
rit  of  wine,  becomes  the  fooncr 
pure. 

•Calcined  hartfhorn  is  generally  made 
by  burning  the  horns  left  after 
this  diftillation. 

After  the  fame  manner  a fpirit,  fait, 
and  oil,  may  be  obtained  from  eve- 
ry kind  of  animal  fubflance. 

Edinb.  + 

Put  pieces  of  hartfhorn  into  a large 
iron  pot  furnifhed  with  an  earth- 
en head  ; and  having  fitted  on 
a capacious  receiver,  and  luted 
the  junftures,  diftrl  in  an  open 
fire  gradually  inert  afed.  At  iirft 
a phlegm  arifes,  then  a fpirit,  and 
afterwards  a volatile  fait,  accom- 
panied with  an  oil:  the  oil  that 
comes  over  firft  is  of  a yellowifh 
colour  ; but  on  protrafting  the 
diftillation,  there  iuceeeds  a red- 
•difh  one  verging  to  black.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  iron  pot  there  re- 
mains a black  coal;  which  being 
burnt  to  whitenefs  in  the  open 
air,  is  called  calcined  hartfhorn. 

Having  poured  out  of  the  recipient 
all  the  different  matters  which 
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have  come  over  into  it,  they  may 
be  feparated  from  one  another  in 
the  following  manner : the  oil  fe- 
pa rates  from  the  phlegm  and  fpi- 
rit in  filtration  ; the  two  latter 
will  pafs  through,  and  the  oil  it- 
main  on  the  filtre.  The  phlegm 
may  be  feparated  from  the  fpirit 
by  diftillation  in  a tall  veffel  with 
a gentle  heat:  the  fpirit  will 
come  over  into  the  recipient,  and 
the  phlegm  remain  at  tire  bottom 
of  the  diftilling  veffel. 

The  fpirit  may  be  divided  into  a 
volatile  fait  and  phlegm,  by  di- 
ftilling it  in  a very  tall  and  nar- 
row cucurbit  : the  fait  will  arife, 
and  adhere  to  the  head  in  a dry 
form  ; the  phlegm  remaining  be- 
hind. 

,The  fait  may  be  freed  from  the  oil 
by  fubliming  it  from  twice  its 
quantity  of  potafli ; for  the  oil 
is  kept  down  by  the  potafh  whilft 
the  fait  arifes. 

The  fpirit  alfo  is  rendered  purer,  by 
adding  to  every  pint  two  ounces 
of  potafh,  and  diftilling  in  a glafs 
retort. 

The  remaining  potafh  may  be  again 
purified  for  ufe,  by  calcining  it 
in  an  open  fire,  fo  as  to  burn  out 
the  oil  it  had  abforbed  from  the 
fait  or  fpirit. 

A fpirit,  fait,  and  oil,  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  fame  manner  from 
all  the  folid  parts  of  animals. 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very 
large  pots  for  the  diftillation  of 
hartfhorn,  with  earthen  heads  al- 
moft  like  thofe  of  the  common  ftill : 
for  receivers,  they  ufe  a couple  of 
oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are 
luted  together  ; the  pipe  that  comes 
from  the  head  enters  the  lowermoft 
jar  through  a hole  made  on  purpofe 
in  its  bottom.  When  a large  quan- 
tity of  the  fubjeft  is  to  be  diflilled, 
it  is  cuftomary  to  continue  the  ope- 
ration 
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ration  for  fevetal  days  fucceffively  ; 
only  unluting  the  head  occalionally 
to  put  in  frelh  materials. 

When  only  a fmall  quantity  of 
fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a common 
iron  pot,  . fuch  as  is  ufually  fixed  in 
land  furnaces,  may  be  employed  $ 
an  iron  head  being  lilted  to  it.  The 
receiver  ought  to  be  large,  and  a 
glafs,or  lather  tin  adopter,  inferted 
betwixt  it  and  the  pipe  of  the  head. 

The  diddling  veflel  being  char- 
ged with  pieces  of  the  horn,  a mode- 
rate lire  is  applied,  which  is  flowly 
increafed,  and  raifed  at  length  al- 
moll  to  the  utmoft  degree.  At  fiilt 
a phlegmatic  liquor  arifes;  the  quan- 
tity of  which  will  be  lefler  or  great- 
er, according  as  the  horns  were 
more  or  lefs  dry  : this  is  fuccecded 
by  the  fait  and  oil  ; the  fait  at  firft: 
diffolves  as  it  comes  over  in  the 
phlegm,  and  thu6  forms  what  is 
called  fpirit . When  the  phlegm 
is  faturated,  the  remainder  of  the 
fait  concretes  in  a folid  form  to  the 
fides  of  the  recipient.  If  it  is  re- 
quired to  have  the  whole  of  the  fait 
folid  and  undiflolved,  the  phlegm 
Ihould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the 
fait  begins  to  arife,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  appearance  of  white 
fumes  : and  that  this  may  he  done 
the  more  commodioufly,  the  recei- 
ver Ihould  be  left  uuluted,  till  this 
firft  part  of  the  procefs  is  finilhed. 
The  white  vapours  which  now  arife, 
fometimes  come  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence, as  to  throw  off  or  burft  the 
receiver  ; to  prevent  this  accident, 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a fmall  hole 
in  the  luting  ; which  may  be  occa- 
lionally ftopt  with  a wooden  peg, 
pr  opened  as  the  operator  lhall  find 
proper.  After  the  fait  has  ail  arifen, 
a thick  dark-coloured  oil  comes  o- 
▼er : the  procefs  is  now'  to  be  dif- 
continued;  and  the  veffels,  when 
grown  cold,  unluted. 

All  the  liquid  matters  being  pour- 
ed out  of  the  receiver,  the  fait  which 
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remains  adhering  to  its  fides  is  to 
be  waflicd  out  with  a little  water., 
and  added  to  the  reft.  It  is  conve- 
nient lo  let  the  whole  Hand  for  a 
few  hours,  that  the  oil  may  the  bet- 
ter difengage  itfclf  from  the  liquor, 
fo  as  to  be  firft  fcparaled  by  a fun- 
nel, and  afterwards  move  perfectly 
by  filtration  through  wetted  pap- 
per.  '1  he  fait  and  fpirits  are  then 
to  be  farther  purified  as  above  di- 
rected. 

The  fpirit  of  hartlhorn  met  with 
in  the  limps  is  extremely  precari- 
ous in  point  ofilrength  ; the  quan- 
tity of  fait  contained  in  it  (on  which 
its  efficacy  depends)  varying  accor- 
ing  as  the  dill  illation  in  rectifying 
it  is  continued  for  a longer  or  Ihorter 
time,  if  after  the  volatile  fuhhas 
arifen,  fo  much  of  the  phlegm  or 
watery  part  be  driven  over  after  it, 
as  is  j u II  fufficient  to  dhTolveit,  the 
fpirit  will  be  fully  faturated,  and  as 
ftrong  as  it  can  be  made,  if  the  pio- 
cefs  is  not  at  this  iuftant  ftopt,  the 
phlegm,  continuing  to  arife,  mufti 
render  the  fpirit  continually  weaker 
and  weaker.  The  dillillation  there- 
fore ought  to  be  difeontinued  at 
tliis  period  ; or  rather  vvhilft  fume 
of  the  fait  ftiil  remains  undiffol- 
Ycd  : the  fpirit  will  thus  prove  al- 
ways equal,  and  the  buyer  be  fur- 
niihed  with  a certain  criterion  of 
its  ftrength.  Very  few  have  taken 
any'  notice  of  the  above-mentioned 
inconvenience  of  thefe  kinds  of  fpi- 
rits ; and  th<?  remedy  is  firft  hinted 
at  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Reformata. 
The  purity  of  the  fpirit  is  eafily 
judged  from  its  clearnefs  and  grate- 
ful odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  falls,  and 
their  folutions  called  fpirits , agree, 
in  many  refpc&s,  with  fixt  alkalis, 
and  their  folutione  or  leys ; as  in 
changing  the  colour  of  blue  flowers 
to  a green  ; effervefeing  with  and 
and  neutralifmg  acids  when  in  their 
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«iild  ftate ; liquefy  mg  theanlmal  jui- 
ces, and  corroding  tKeflefhy  parts, 
as  when  applied  to  the  flcin,  and  pre- 
vented from  exhaling  by  a proper 
covering,  to  act  as  caultics  ; diffol- 
vlng  oils  and  fulphnr,  though  lefs 
readily  than  the'fixed  alkaiis,  on  ac- 
count, probably,  of  their  not  being 
able  to  bear  any  considerable  heat, 
by  which  their  aftivity  might  be 
-promoted.  Their  principal  differ- 
ence from  the  other  alkalis  feems  to 
conliff  in  their  .volatility:  they  ex- 
•hale  or  emit  pungent  vapours  in 
-the  coldeft  ftate  of  the  atmofphere; 
.and  by  their  (Emulating  fmell  they 
rprove  ferviceable  in  languors  and 
•faintings.  laken  internally,  they 
difeover  a greater  colliquating  as 
•Well  as  {Emulating  power ; the 
blood  drawn  from  a vein,  aftertheir 
ufe  has  been  continued  for  fome 
time,  being  found  to  be  remarkably 
.more  fluid  than  before  ; they  are 
•likewife  more  difpofed  to  operate 
.‘by  perfpiration,  and  to  aft  on  the 
..nervous  fyftem.  They  are  particu- 
larly ufeful  in  lethargic  cafes  ; in 
•hyllerical  and  hypochondriacal  dis- 
orders, and  in  the  languors,  head- 
achs,  inflations  of  the  ftomach,  fla- 
tulent colics,  and  other  fymptoms 
-which  attend  theha;  they  are  gene- 
rally found  more  ferviceable  to  aged 
perfons,  and  in  phlegmatic  habits, 
than  in  the  oppofite  circumftances. 
■In  fome  fevers,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  low  kind,  accompanied  with  a 
cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a redundance 
.of  phlegm,  they  are  of  great  utility.; 
liquefying  the  vifeid  juices,  raifing 
the  vis  vitae,  and  exciting  a falutary 
■diaphorefis : but  in  putrid  fevera, 
feurvies,  and  wherever  the  mafs  of 
."blood  is  thin  and  acrimonious,  their 
ufe  is  ambiguous.’  As  they  are 
more  powerful  than  the  fixt,  in  li- 
quefying tenacious  humours;  fo  they 
.prove  more  hurtful,  where  the  fluids 
.are  already  in  a eolliquated  ftate. 
in  vernal  intermittents,  particularly 


thofe  of  the  flow  kind,  they  are  of- 
ten the  moft  efficacious  remedy.  Mr 
Biffct  obferves,  in  his  Effay  on  the 
Medical  Conftitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  though  many  cafes  occur 
which  will  yield  to  no  other  medi- 
cine than  the  bark,  yet  he  has  met 
with  a pretty  many  that  were  only 
fuppreifed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
bark,  but  were  completely  cured  by 
alkaline  fpirits  : That  thefe  fpirits 
will  often  carry  off  vernal  intermit  - 
tents,  without  any  previous  evacua- 
tion : but  that  they  are  generally 
more  effectual,  if  a purge  is  premi- 
se! ; and  in  plethoric  or  inflamma- 
matory  cafes,  or  where  the  tever  per- 
fonates  a remittent,  venefeftion. 

Thefe  falts  are  rnoft  eommodiouf- 
ly  taken  in  a liquid  form,  largely 
diluted;  or  in  that  of  a bolus,  which 
fhould  be  made  up  only  as  it  is  want- 
ed. The  dofe  is  from  a grain  or  two 
to  ten  or  twelve.  Ten  drops  of  a 
well  made  fpirit,  or  fatnrated  fqlu- 
tion,  are  reckoned  to  contain  about 
a grain  of  the  fait.  In  intermit- 
tents,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of  the 
fpirit  are  given  in  a tea-cup  full  of 
cold  fpring  water,  and  repeated  five 
or  fix  times  in  each  intermiffion. 

The  volatile  falts  andfpirits  pre- 
pared from  different  animal  lub- 
ftances,  have  been  fuppofed  capable 
of  producing  different  effefts  upon 
the  human  body,  and  to  receive  fpe- 
■cific  virtues  from  the  fubjeft.  1 he 
fait  of  vipers  has  been  efteemed  par- 
ticularly ferviceable  in  the  diforders 
occafioned  by  the  bite  of  that  ani- 
mal; and  a fait  drawn  from  the  hu  • 
jnan  fknll,  in  difeafes  of  the  head. 
But  modern  praftice  acknowledges 
jio  fuch  different  effefts  from  thefe 
•preparations  ; and  chemical  experi- 
ments have  fhown  their  identity. 
There  is  indeed,  when  not  fuffici- 
ently  puiifitd,  a very  perceptible 
difference  in  the  fmell,  tafte,  degree 
of  pungency,  and  volatility  of  thefe 
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fairs;  and  in  this  Hate  their  medi- 
cinal viitues  vary  confiderably  e- 
noiieh  to  deferve  notice  : but  this 

O 

difference  they  have  in  common,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
loaded  with  oil,  not  as  they  are  pro- 
duced from  this  or  that  animal  fub- 
ftance.  As  firft  diddled,  they  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a kind  of  volatile 
foap,  in  which  the  oil  is  the  pre- 
vailing principle  ; in  this  ftate  they 
have  much  lefs  of  the  proper  alka- 
line acrimony  and  pungency  than 
when  they  have  undergone  repeated 
dillillations,  and  fuch  other  opera- 
tions as  difengage  the  oil  from  the 
fait ; for  bv  thefe  means  they'  lofe 
their  faponaceous  quality,  and  acqui- 
ring  greater  degiees  of  acrimony, 
become  medicines  of  a different 
clafs.  Thefe  preparations  therefore 
do  not  differ  near  fo  much  from  one 
another,  as  they  do  from  themfelves 
in  different  Hates  of  purity.  To 
which  may  added,  that  when  we 
confider  them  as  loaded  with  oil, 
the  virtues  of  a diliilhd  animal  oil 
itfelf  are  likewife  to  be  brought  in 
to  the  account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  firft  diflilled,  are 
highly  fetid  and  offenlive,  of  an  ex- 
tremely heating  quality,  and  of  fuch„ 
a_  ivity,  that,  according  to  Hoff- 
man’s account,  half  a drop  dilfolved 
in  a dram  of  fpirit  of  wine,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  raife  a copious  fweat.  By  re- 
peated ratifications,  they  lofe  their 
offenfivenefs,  and  at  the  fame  time 
become  mild  in  their  medicinal  ope- 
ration. The  ratified  oils  may  be 
given  to  the  quantity  of  twenty  or 
thirty  drops,  and  are  faid  to  be  ano- 
dyne and  antifpafmodic,  to  procure 
a calm  fletp  and  gentle  fweat,  with- 
out heating  or  exagitating  the  body 
(See  page  432  ).  It  is  obvious 
therefore  that  the  falts  and  fpirits 
mull  differ,  not  only  according  to 
the  quantity  of  oil  they  contain, 
but  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
oil  itfelf  in  its  different  ftates. 
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The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits,  as 
firft  diflilled,  are  of  a brown  colour, 
and  a very  offenfive  fmell  : by  re- 
peated ratification,  as  directed  in 
the  proceffes  above  fet  down,  they 
lofe  great  part  of  the  oil  on  which 
thefe  qualities  depend,  the  fait  be- 
comes white,  the  fpirit  limpid  as 
water,  and  of  a grateful  odour  ; and 
this  is  the  mark  of  fulEcicnt  rectifi- 
cation. 

It  has  been  objedled  to  the  re- 
peated rectification  of  thefe  prepa- 
rations, that,  by  feparating  the  oil, 
it  renders  them  fimilar  to  the  pure 
fait  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
which  are  procurable  at  an  eafier 
rate.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe.  The  intention  is  not  to  pu- 
rify them  wholly  from  the  oil,  hut 
to  feparate  the  groffer  part,  and  to 
fubtilize  the  relt,  fo  as  to  bring  it 
towards  the  fame  ftate  as  when  the 
oil  is  redified  by  itfelf.  1 have  re- 
peated the  ratification  of  fpirit  of 
hartfliorn  twenty  times  fuccefilvely, 
and  found  it  flill  to  participate  of 
oil,  but  of  an  oil  very  different  from, 
what  it  was  in  the  firft  dillillation. 

J he  ratified  oils,  in  long  keep- 
ing, become  again  fetid.  The  falts 
and  fpirits  alfo,  however  carefully 
ratified,  fuffer  in  length  of  time 
the  fame  change  ; refuming  their 
original  brown  colour  and  ill  fmell ; 
a proof  that  the  rectification  is  far 
from  having  divtfled  them  of  oil. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL,  ct  OLEUM 
FULIGINIS 

Spirit , Jail , and  oil  of foot . 

Lond. 

Diftil  foot  after  the  fame  manner  a9 
direited  above  for  hartfliorn  : but 
here  more  labour  is  required  to 
render  the  fpirit  and  fait  pure. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of 
foot  are,  when  fufflciently  purified, 
not  different  in  quality  from  thole 
of  animal  fubftflnces  ; though  fome 
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have  preferred  them  in  nervous 
complaints,  particularly  in  epilep- 
tic cafes. 

SP1 RITUS  er  SAL  VOLATI- 
LE SALTS  AMMONFACL 
The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of fal  am- 
moniac. 

Lond. 

Take  a pound  and  a half  of  any 
iixt  alkaline  fait,  a pound  of  fal 
ammoniac,  and  iour  pints  of  wa- 
ter. 

Diltil  off,  with  a gentle  heat,  two 
pints  of  fpirit. 

The  volatile  fait  is  made  from  a 
pound  of  fal  ammoniac  mixed 
, with  two  pounds  of  pure  chaik, 
and  fet  to  fublime  in  a retort 
with  a llrong  fire. 

A LC  A L I VO  L A TILE  ex 
SALE  AMMONIACO,  vulgo 
SAL  AMMONIACUS  VO- 
LAT1L1S. 

Volatile  alkali  from  fal  ammoniaCy 
commonly  called  Volatile  Jal 
ammoniac. 

Edinb. 

c Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Chalk,  very  pure  and  dry,  two 
pounds  ; 

Mix  them  well,  and  fublime  from  a 
retort  into  a refrigerated  recei- 
ver.’ 

SPI  RITUS  SALIS  AMMO- 
NIAC l. 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac, 

. Purified  vegetable  fixed  alkali,  of 
each  fixtecn  ounces ; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Having  mixed  the  falts,  and  put 
them  into  a glafs  r^tbrt,  pour  in 
the  water  ; then  diftil  to  drynefs 
with  a fand-bath,  gradually  rai- 
ling the  heat.’ 


Sal  ammoniac  is  a neutral  fait, 
computed  of  volatile  alkali  and  ma- 
rine acid.  In  thefe  procefles  the  a- 
cid  is  abforbed  by  the  fixt  alkali 
or  chalk  ; and  the  volatile  alkali  is 
of  eourfe  fet  at  liberty. 

‘ The  volatile  alkali  is,  however, 
in, its-  mild  (late  ; having,  catcbed  the ' 
fixed  air  difeharged  from  the  fixed 
alkali  or  chalk  on  their1  uniting  with 
the  muriatic  acid.’ 

The  iixt  alkali  begins  to  aft  upon 
the  fal  ammoniac,  and  extricates  a 
pungent  urinous  odour  as  foon  as 
they  are  mixed-  Hence  it  is  moil 
convenient  not  to  mix  them  til!  put 
into  the  diililling  veffel : the  two  falts 
may  he  diffolvcd  feparately  in  wa- 
ter, the  folutions  poured  into  a re- 
tort, ancf  a receiver  immediately  fit- 
ted on.  An  '•qual  weight  of  the 
iixt  fait  is  fully,  perhaps  more  than 
fufficient,  to  extricate  all  the  vo- 
latile. . 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  aft  upon 
the  fal  ammoniac  till  a confiderable 
heat  is  applied.  Hence  thefe  may 
be  without  inconvenience,  and  in- 
deed ought  to  be  thoroughly  mixed 
together  before  they  are  put  into 
the  retort.  The  furface  of  the  mix- 
ture may  be  covered  with  a little: 
more  powdered  chalk,  to  prevent 
fuch  particles  of  the  fal  ammoniac 
as  may  happen  to  lie  uppermolt 
from  fubliming  unchanged.  1 hough 
the  five  mult  here  be  much  greater 
than  when  iixt  alkaline  fait  is  ufed, 
it  mull  not  be  too  llrong,  nor  too 
fuddenly  raifed ; for  if  it  is,  a part 
of  the  chalk  (though  of  itfelf  not 
capable  of  being  elevated  by  any 
degree  of  heat)  will  be  carried  up 
along  with  the  volatile  fait.  M.  du 
Hamel  experienced  the  juftntfs  of 
this  ohfervation  : He  relates,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  the  year  1735,  that  he 
frequently  found  his  volatile  fait, 
when  a very  ftrong  fire  was  made 
ufe  of  in  the  fublimation,  amount 
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to  more,  fometimes  one  half  more, 
than  the  weight  of  the  crude  fal 
ammoniac  employed ; and  that, 
though  it  is  certain  that  not  three- 
fourths  of  this  concrete  are  pure  vo- 
latile fait,  the  fixt  earthy  matter, 
thus  once  volatilifed  by  the  alkali, 
arofe  along  with  it  again  upon  the 
gentlelt  refublimation.dilTolved  with 
it  in  water,  and  exhaled  with  it  in 
the  air. 

When  all  the  fait  has  fublimed, 
and  the  receiver  grown  cool,  it  may 
be  taken  off,  and  luted  to  another 
retort  charged  with  frefh  materials. 
This  procefs  may  be  repeated  till 
the  recipient  appears  lined  with  vo- 
latile fait  to  a coniiderable  thicknefs ; 
the  veffel  mult  then  be  broken,  in 
order  to  get  out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  are  the  pureft  of  all  the 
medicines  of  this  kind.  They  are 
fomewhat  more  acrimonious  than 
thofe  produced  dire£tly  from  animal 
fubllances,  which  always  contain  a 
portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeit, 
and  receive  from  thence  fome  degree 
of  a faponaceous  quality.  Thefe 
laft  may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  de- 
gree of  purity,  by  combining  them 
with  acids  into  ammoniacal  falts  ; 
and  afterwards  recovering  the  vola- 
tile alkali  from  thefe  compounds  by 
the  proceffes  above  directed. 

The  matter  which  remains  in  the 
retort  after  the  diftillation  of  the 
fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the  fait  of 
fal  ammoniac,  is  found  to  confift  of 
marine  acid  united  with  the  fixt  al- 
kali or  chalk  employed.  When  fixt 
alkaline  fait  has  been  ufed  as  the 
intermedium,  therefiduum,  or  caput 
mortuum  as  it  is  called,  yields,  on 
folution  and  cryftallifation,  a fait 
exadtly  fimilar  to  the  fpiritus  falit 
marini  ccagulatus  hereafter  deferi- 
bed  : pnd  hence  we  may  judge  of 
the  extraordinary-  virtues  formerly 
attributed  to  this  fait,  under  the 
names  of  fal  antihyjflericurn , antihy- 


AS' 

pochondriacum,  febrifugum , digejli - 
cum  Sylvii , CsV. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  the  vola- 
tile fait,  where  chalk  is  employed  as 
an  intermedium,  expofed  to  a moiil 
air,  runs  into  a pungent  liquor, 
which  proves  nearly  the  fame  with 
a folution  of  chalk  made  dire&ly  in 
the  marine  acid;  it  is  called  by  fome 
oleum  crctix , oil  of  chalk.  If  calci- 
ned (hells,  or  other  animal  limes,  be 
mingled  with  fal  ammoniac,  a mat's 
will  be  obtained,  which  likewife 
runs  in  the  air,  and  forms  a liquor 
of  the  fame  kind. 

ALCALI  VOLATILE  CALL 
STICUM,  vulgo  SPIRIT  US 
SALIS  AMMONIAC!  cum 
CALCE  VIVA; 

Caujiic  volatile  alkali , commonly 
called  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ‘with 
quicklime. 

Edinb . 

‘ Take  of 

Qm’cklirrie,  fre(h  burnt,  two 
pounds; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Having  put  the  wafer  into  an  iron 
or  itone-vvare  velfel,  add  the 
quicklime,  previoufly  beat  ; co- 
ver the  veffel  for  twenty -four 
hours,  whilft  the  lime  falls  into  a 
fine  powder,  which  commit  to  the 
retort.  Then  add  (ixteen  ounces 
of  fal  ammoniac,  diluted  with 
four  times  its  weight  of  water  } 
then  (hutting  the  mouth  of  the 
retort,  mix  them  together  by  a- 
gitation.  Laftly,  diltil  into  a re- 
frigerated receiver,  with  a very 
gentle  heat,  infomuch  that  the 
operator  can  eafily  bear  the  heat 
of  the  retort  applied  to  his  hands  £ 
twenty  ounces  of  liquor  are  to  be 
drawn  off.  In  this  diftillation 
the  veffel  s are  to  be  fo  luted  as 
thoroughly  to  exclude  the  moil 
penetrating  vapours.  After  the 
diftillation,  however,  they  arc  to 
be  opened,  and  the  alkali  poured 
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out  before  tbe  retort  hath  alto- 
gether cooled. 

The  theory  of  this  pvocefs  is  pre- 
cifely  the  fame  with  that  dited- 
ed  for  the  preparation  of  Lixivi- 
um caujiicum .’ 

The  effect  of  the  quicklime  on 
the  fal  ammoniac,  is  very  different 
from  that  of  the  chalk  and  fixt  al- 
kali in  the  foregoing  procefs.  Im- 
mediately on  mixture,  a very  pene- 
trating vapour  exhales  ; and  in  di- 
ll illation  the  whole  of  the  volatile 
fait  arifes  in  a liquid  form  ; no  part 
of  it  appearing  in  a concrete  ftatc, 
how  gently  foever  the  liquor  be  re- 
diftilled.  This  fpirit  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other,  both  in 
fmell  and  tafte  ; and,  like  fixt  alka- 
lis rendered  cauftic  by  the  fame  in- 
termedium, it  raifes  no  effervefcence 


Some  have  mixed  a quantity  of 
this  with  the  officinal  fpirits  both  of 
fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn  : 
which  thus  become  move  pungent, 
fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  water,  without 
any  danger  of  difeovery  from  the' 
tafte  or  fmell.  This  abufe  would 
be  prevented,  if  what  has  been 
formerly  laid  down  as  a mark  of 
the  ft  length  of  thefc  fpirits  (fome 
of  the  volatile  fait  remaining  undif- 
folved  in  them)  was  complied  with. 
It  may  be  dettded  by  adding  to  a 
little  of  the  fufpeded  fpirit  about 
one-fourth  its  quantity  or  more  of 
redified  fpirit  of  wine:  which,  if 
the  volatile  fpirit  is  genuine,  will' 
precipitate  a part  of  its  volatile  fait, 
but  occafions  no  vifible  feparatiou 
or  change  in  the  cauftic  fpirit,  or  in 
thofe  which  arc  fophifticated  with 


on  the  admixture  of  acids.  ‘ 1 he 
whole  of  thefe  phenomena  are  to  be 
aferibed  to  the  abforption  of  fixed 
air  from  the  alkali  by  mean;  of  the 
quicklime.’ 

This  fpirit  is  held  too  acrimoni- 
ous for  internal  ufe,  and  has  there- 
fore been  chiefly  employed  for  fmell - 
ing  to  in  fainting!,  & c.  tho’  when 
properly  diluted,  it  maybe  given  in- 
wardly with  fafety.  It  is  a power- 
ful menftruum  for  fome  vegetable 
fubftances,  as  Peruvian  bark,  which 
the  other  fpirits  extrad  little  from. 
« It  is  alfo  moft  convenient  for  the 
purpofe  of  rendering  oils  mifcible 
with  water  ; as  in  the  preparation 
of  what  is  called  in  extemporaneous 
pradice  the  oily  mixture.1 


it.  s ! 

Others  have  fubftituted  to  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  a folution  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt  alka- 
line fait  mixed  together.  1 his  mix- 
ture depofites  a faline  matter  on  the 
addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  like  the 
genuine  fpirit  ; from  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  diftinguiflied,  by 
tbe  fait  which  is  thus  ftparated  not 
being  a volatile  alkaline,  but  a fixt 
neutral  fait.  The  abufe  may  be 
more  readily  detedtd  by  a drop  or 
two  of  folution  of  filver  made  in  a- 
qnafortis,  which  will  produce  no 
change  in  the  apptaianee  of  the 
true  fpirit,  but  will  tender  tbe  coun- 
terfeit turbid  and  milky. 
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SECT.  in. 

Combination  of  Alkalis  oviih  Oils  and  Inflammable  Spirits. 


SAPO  AMYGDALINUS. 
Almond  foap. 

Lend. 

TAKE  any  quantity  of  frefh- 
drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and 
thrice  its  quantity  by  meafure  of 
the  foregoing  foap  leys.  Digeft 
them  together  in  iuch  a heat  that 
they  may  but  juft  boil  or  fimmer, 
and  in  a few  hours  they  wdl  u- 
nite  : after  which,  the  liquor  in 
boiling,  will  foon  become  ropy, 
and  in  good  meafure  tranfpa- 
rent ; a little  of  it  fuffered  to  cool, 
will  appear  like  jelly-  When  this 
happens,  throw  in  by  little  and 
little  l'ome  common  fait,  till  the 
boiling  liquor  lofes  its  ropinefs; 
and  continue  the  coftion,  till,  on 
receiving  fome  drops  on  a tile, 
the  foap  is  found  to  coagulate, 
and  the  water  freely  feparates 
from  it.  The  fire  being  then  re- 
moved, the  foap  will  gradually 
arife  to  the  fnrface  of  the  liquor; 
take  it  off  before  it  grows  cqld, 
and  put  it  into  a wooden  mould 
.or  frame,  which  has  a cloth  for  1 
its  bottom  ; afterwards  take  out 
the  foap,  and  fet  it  by  till  fuffici- 
cntly  dried. 

After  the  fame  manner  a foap  may 
likewife  be  made  with  oil  olive; 
but  the  pureft  oil  muft  be  ufed, 
that  the  foap  may  be  as  little  un- 
grateful as  poffiblc  either  to  the 
palate  or  ftomach. 

This  procefs  is  fo  fully  deferibed, 
as  to  render  any  farther  dire&ions 
unnecefTary.  The  general  virtues 
of  foaps  have  been  already  delivered 
in  page  227:  that  prepared  after 
this  manner  is  not  different  in  qua- 
lity from  the  hard  fort  there  men- 


tioned. The  ftreng.th  of  foaps  va- 
ries confiderably  with  their  age,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
kept;  frefh  foap,  though  apparent- 
ly of  a good  confiftence,  lofes,  upon 
being  thoroughly  dried,  near  one- 
third  of  its  weight  ; the  whole  of 
which  lofs  is  mere  water;  a circum- 
flance  to  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  the  exhibition  of  this  medi- 
cine. 

Soap  is  decompounded  (or  the  al- 
kaline fait  and  oil,  of  which  it  is 
compofed,  feparated  from  one  ano- 
ther) by  all  acids;  and  hence  it  does 
not  lather  with  waters  that  contain 
any  acid  unneutralized.  In  pure 
water,  it  diffolves  into  a milky  li- 
quor; which,  on  dropping  in  fome 
oil  of  vitriol,  forms  a kind  of  coa- 
gulum:  on  adding  more  of  the  acid, 
the  liquor  becomes  clear,  the  oil  of 
the  foap  arifes  to  the  furface  ; its 
alkali  uniting  with  the  acid,  and 
forming  i’aline  concretions  at  the 
bottom.  The  oil,  carefully  collec- 
ted, proves  remarkably  purer  than 
when  it  firft  entered  the  compofition 
of  the  foap;  and,  like  the  eflential 
oils  of  vegetables,  difTolves  in  fpirit 
of  wine  : it  may  poflibly  be  appli- 
cable to  fome  ufeful  purpofes,  as  it 
feems  to  be  free^d  from  its  grofier 
matter,  extremely  pure,  and  is  void 
of  the  pungency  of  eflential  oils. 

It  follows  from  the  above  experi- 
ments, that  no  kind  of  acid  ought 
to  be  ufed  along  with  foap ; all  a- 
cids  abforbing  the  alkaline  fait  of 
the  foap  from  the.  oil.  Neutral  falts 
have  not  this  cfFe&,  their  acid  be- 
ing already  fatiated  with  an  alkali : 
but  falts  compofed  of  an  acid  and 
an  earthy  or  metallic  body,  as  the? 
purging  bitter  fait,  vitriol,  &c.  de- 
F f 3 compound 
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comppund  the  foap  equally  with  pure 
acids ; adds  quitting  an  earth  or  me- 
tal to  unite  with  an  alkali  brought 
in  contaft  with  them. 

Soap  diflblves  likewife,  but  in 
fmail  quantity,  in  pure  fpirit  of 
wine  : it  is  obfervable  of  this  folu- 
tion,  that  if  expofed  to  a degree  of 
cold,  a very  little  greater  than  that 
in  which  water  begins  to  freeze,  it 
congeals  into  a folid  pellucid  mafs. 

The  menftruum  which  dillolves 
foap  mod  perfectly,  and  in  greateft 
quantity,  is  a pure  proof-fpirit.  The 
common  proof-fpirits  have  a flight 
acidity,  not  indeed  diilinguifhabh; 
by  the  tafte  or  by  the  ufual  ways  of 
trial,  but  fufficient  to  give  fome- 
what  of  a milky  hue  to  folutions  of 
foap  made  in  them.  This  may  be 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  a little 
alkaline  fait.  Mr  Geoffroy  obferyes, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy, that  twenty-eight  parts  of 
good  proof-fpirit,  with  the  addition 
of  one  part  of  fait  of  kali  (fee 
page  440.)  will  diflblve  ten  parts  of 
good  hard  foap  into  a perfectly  lim- 
pid liquor.  The  common  alkaline 
falts,  that  of  tartar,  anfwer  equally 
in  this  refpeft  with  that  of  kali  ; 
but  the  latter,  being  much  lefs  a- 
crimonious,  ftems  preferable  where 
the  folution  is  intended  for  medici- 
nal ufe. 

This  facility  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  foap  by  acids,  renders  it  an 
uieful  criterion  of  low  degrees  of 
unneutralized  acidity  in  waters,  &c. 
The  limpid  fojution  of  foap  in 
proof-fpirit,  dropt  into  any  liquor, 
that  contains  either  a pure  acicf,  qr 
a fait  compofed  of  an  acid  with  an 
earth  or  metal,  renders  the  liquor 
immediately  milky,  more  or  lefs  in 
proportion  to  the  quantities  it  is 
irnpi egnattd  with. 

Gapo  purificatus. 

Purified  foap. 

Slice  ope  pound  of  dr/,  hard, 


noa,  Alicant,  or  any  other  oil- 
foap,  into  a clean  pewter  veffel, 
and  pour  upon  it  two  gallons  of 
re&ified  fpirit  of  wine.  Place  the 
veflel  in  a water-bath,  and  apply 
fuch  a degree  of  heat  as  may 
make  the  fpirit  boil,  when  it  will 
foon  diflblve  the  foap.  Let  the 
veflel  Hand  clofe  covered,  in  a 
warm  place,  till  the  liquor  has 
grown  perfectly  clear;  if  any  oily 
matter  fwim  upon  the  furface, 
carefully  feum  it  off.  Then  de- 
cant the  limpid  liquor  from  the 
feces,  and  diftrl  off  from  it  all  the 
fpirit  that  will  arife  in  the  heat 
of  a water-bath.  Expofe  the  re- 
mainder to  a dry  air  for  a few 
days,  and  it  will  become  a white, 
opake,  and  fomewhat  friable  mafs. 
Praft.  Chem. 

Soap  thus  purified  has  little  or 
no  fmell,  and  proves,  upon  exami- 
nation, not  in  any  degree  acrimo- 
nious, but  quite  mild  and  foft,  and 
confequently  well  fitted  for  medici- 
nal purpofes. 

Sapo  tartareus. 

Soap  of  tartar. 

Take  any  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar, 
very  well  calcined  and  reduced 
into  powder  whilft  hot : imme- 
diately pour  upon  it,  in  a broad 
glafs  veflel,  twice  its  quantity  of 
oil  of  turpentine  ; and  let  them 
ftand  together  in  a cellar  for  fomc 
weeks,  till  the  oil  has  penetrated 
the  fait : then  add  more  oil  by 
degrees,  till  the  fait  has  abforbed 
thrice  its  own  quantity,  and  both 
appear  united  into  a foap ; which, 
if  the  matter  is  every  day  ftirred, 
will  happen  in  a month  or  two. 
The  effedt  fuccceds  fooner,  if  the 
containing  veflel  be  fixed  to  the 
fail  of  a windmill,  or  any  other 
machine  that  turns  round  with 
great  velocity. 

This 
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This  tedious  procefs,  which  is 
•taken  from  a former  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  might 
be  finrifhed  in  a very  little  time,  by 
duly  attending  to  a circumltanee 
which  our  chcmiils,  and  the  phar- 
maceutical writers,  have  in  general 
overlooked  ; and  which  many  have 
fuppofed  to  be  a means  even  of  pre- 
venting fucccfs.  If  the  oil  be  pour- 
ed upon  the  pulverized  fait  whilst 
very  hot,  they  will  immediately 
unite,  with  a hilling  noife;  and,  by 
rubbing  for  a few  minutes  in  a hot 
mortar,  form  a truly  faponaceous 
mafs,  the  medicine  here  intended. 
If  the  fait  is  fuflered  to  grow  cold 
before  the  addition  of  the-oil,  it  -is 
fcarce  pofiible  to  unite  them,  as  the 
committee  of  the  London  College 
obferves,  without  the  addition  of  a 
little  water,  which  in  this  cafe  pro- 
motes the-efFe£f.  The  regular,  uni- 
form motion  above  recommended, 
does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  agitation 
or  rubbing  in  a mortar  ; the  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  centrifugal  force 
which  the  oil  and  fait  acquire  when 
moved  circularly,  tending  to  keep 
them  apart.  The  fait  does  not  re- 
tain fo  much  of  the  oil  as  might  be 
expe&ed  ; far  the  greateft  part  of 
this  volatile  fluid  being  difiipated  in 
the  procefs.  Mr  Baumc  relates,  in 
bis  Manuel  de  Chemie  lately  pubiifh- 
ed,  that  experiments  have  convinced 
bim,  that  the  loap  confifts  of  only 
the  refinous  part  of  the  oil  united 
with  the  alkali;  that  the  more  fluid 
and  well  teftified  the  oil  is,  the  lefs 
foap  is  obtained  ; and  that  by  add- 
ing a little  turpentine  in  fubftance 
to  the  mixture,  the  preparation  is 
confiderably  accelerated. 

This  medicine  has  been  greatly 
celebrated  as  a diuretic,  in  nephri- 
tic complaints;  and  as  a corredlor  of 
certain  vegetable  fubftances,  parti- 
cularly opium : it  was  for  fome  time 
a great  fecret  in  the  hands  of  its  firft 
-preparer,  Starkey,  under  the  names 


of  Philofophic  foap,  The  vegetable 
corrector,  &c  Its  virtues,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  fufficiently  war- 
ranted by  experience  ; nor  docs  the 
prefent  practice  pay  any  regard  to 
it.  Accordingly  both  the  Loudon 
and  Edinburgh  Colleges  have  rejec- 
ted it  at 'the  late  reformation  of  their 
Pharmacopoeias. 

LOTIO  SAPONACEA. 

Saponaceous  lotion. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Damafk-rofe  water,  three  quar- 
ters of  a pint ; 

Oil  olive,  one  quarter  cf  a pint; 
Ley  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  by 
meafure. 

Grind  the  ley  of  tartar  and  the  oil 
together  until  they  unite  ; then 
gradually  add  the  rofe  water. 

This  is  deligned  for  external  ufe, 
as  a detergent  wafh;  and,  like  other 
foapy  liquors,  aniwers  this  purpofe 
very  effectually.  Where  it  is  requi- 
red to  he  more  deterlive,  it  may  be 
occalionally  rendered  fo,  by  the  ad- 
dition  of  a fmall  quantity  of  a fo- 
lution  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait. 

L I N I M E N T U M 
SAPONACEUM. 
Saponaceous  liniment. 

LonJ. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  rofemar.y,  one  pint; 
Hard  Spanifh  foap,  three  ounces; 
Camphor,  one  ounce. 

Digell  the. foap  in  the  fpir-it  of  rofe- 
mary  until  it  4s  diffolved;  then 
add  the  camphor. 

BALSAMUM  SAPONACEUM 
vulgo  OPODELDOCH. 
Saponaceous  balfa?n , commonly  call- 
ed opodeldoc. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Spanifh  foap,  ten  ounce*; 

F f 4 


Cam- 
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Camphor,  two  ounces; 

Effential  oil  of  rofcmary, 
Effential  oil  of  origanum,  each 
half  an  ounce ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  fourpints. 
Dice  ft  the  foap  in  the  fpit  it  of  wine, 
with  a gentle  heat,  till  it  is  dif- 
folv-  d ; then  add  the  camphor 
and  the  oils,  and  (hake  the  whole 
well  together,  that  they  may  be 
perfeftly  mixed. 

Tiii  sf  compofitions  alfo  are  em- 
ployed chiefly  for  external  purpofts, 
againft  rheumatic  pains,  fpvains, 
bruifes,  and  other  like  complaints. 
Soap  .tiffs  to  much  better  advantage, 
when  thus  applied  in  a liquid  form, 
than  in  the  iolid  one  of  a plafter. 

LiNIMENTCM  VOLATILE. 
Volatile  liniment. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  by 
meafure ; 

' i 

Spirit  of  fa-1  ammoniac,  two  drams 
by  weight. 

Stir  them  together  in  a wide-mouth- 
ed phial,  until  they  perfectly  u- 
nite. 

EPITHEMA  VOLATILE. 
Volatile  epithem. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine, 

Spirit  of  lal  ammoniac,  each  equal 
weights. 

Stir  the  turpentine  in  a mortar,  gra- 
dually dropping  in  the  fpirit,  un- 
til they  unite  into  a white  mafs. 

EMPLASTRUM  VOLATILE. 

V ilatile  plajler. 

Edir.b.  -p 

Take  of 

Venice  turpentine, 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 
ounce. 

Pour  the  fpirit  gradually  into  the 


turpentine,  ftirring  them  diligent- 
ly together  in  a mortar. 

The  three  foregoing  are  very  a- 
crid,  {Emulating  compofitions.  and 
are  principally  applied  againft  rheu- 
matic and  ifchiadic  pains,  l he  epi- 
them  or  plaiter  was  foimerly  made 
of  a flifier  confidence,  and  more  ad- 
hefive,  by  an  addition  of  tacatna- 
haca  ; which  is  here  judicicufiy  o- 
mitted,  as  it  prevented  the  applica- 
tion from  being  fo  expeditioufly  got 
off  from  the  part  as  its  great  irri- 
tating power  made  fujne^imes-  ne- 
ccffary. 

SIM  RH  US  SALTS  AMMO- 
NIrtCl  DULCJtS. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  . 

Loud. 

Take  half  a pound  of  any  fixt  alka- 
line  fait,  four  ounces  of  lal  am- 
moniac, and  tlirc?  pints  of  proof, 
fprit  of  wine.  Liftil  off,  with  a 
gentle  heat,  a pint  and  a half. 

'Phis  fpirit  has  lately  come  much 
into  efteem,  both  as  a medicine  and 
a menftruum.  It  is  a folution  of 
volatile  fait  in  re&ifitd  fpirit  of 
wine  ; for  though  proof- fpirit  i3 
made  ufe  of,  its  phlegmatic  part 
does  not  aiife  in  the  dilliilation,  and 
Lives  only  to  facilitate  the  aflion 
of  the  pure  fpirit  upon  the  ammo- 
niacal  fait.  Rtftihed  fpirit  of  wine 
does  not  diffolve  volatile  alkaline 
falts  by  Ample  mixture:  on  the  con- 
traiy,  it  precipitates  them,  as  has 
been  already  obferved,  when  they 
are  previoully  diffolved  in  water; 
but  by  the  prefent  prccefs,  a confi- 
derable  proportion  of  the  volatile  al- 
kali is  combined  with  the  fpirit.  It 
might  perhaps,  for  fome  purpofes, 
be  more  advifeahle  to  ufe  in  this  in- 
tention the  volatile  fpirit  made  with 
quicklime,  ‘ as  in  the  fubfequent 
formula:*  for  this  may  be  mixed  at 
once  with  redlificd  fpirit  of  wine,  in 


any 
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any  proportions,  without  the  leaft 
danger  of  any  fcparation  of  the  vo- 
latile alkali. 

SPIRrTUS  SAL  IS  AMMO- 
MI  vCI  VIMOSUS. 

Vinous  fpirit  of  ‘ fa  l ammoniac. 
Edinb. 

« Take  of 

Quicklime,  fixteen  ounces; 

Sal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  thirty- 
two  ounces. 

Having  flightly  bruifed  and  mixed 
the  quicklime  and  amrnoniacal 
fait,  put  them  into  a giafs- retort; 
then  add  the  fpirit,  and  diftil  in 
the  manner  dire&ed  for  the  vola- 
tile caultic  alkali,  till  all  the  fpi- 
rit has  puffed  over.’ 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS 
FCETIDUS. 

The  volatile  fetid  fpirit. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  a pound 
and  a half 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound; 
Afafcctida,  four  ounces; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  fix  pints. 
Draw  off  with  a gentle  heat,  five 
pints. 

Edinb. 

< Take  of 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
eight  ounces; 

Afafoetida,  half  an  ounce. 

Digeft  in  a clofe  veffel  twelve  hours ; 
then  diftil  off  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  eight  ounces.’ 

This  fpirit  ‘ (the  laid  formula  of 
which  is  the  beft)’  is  defigned  as  an 
antihyfteric,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits, 
impregnated  for  thefe  purpofes  with 
different  fetids,  have  been  ufually 
kept  in  the  (hops:  the  ingredient 
here  made  choice  of,  is  the  beft  cal- 


culated of  any  for  general  ufe,  and 
equivalent  in  virtue  to  them  all. 
The  fpirit  is  pale  when  newly  di- 
ftilled,  but  acquires  a confiderable 
tinge  in  keeping. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS. 

Volatile  aromatic  fpirit. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Effential  oil  of  nutmegs, 

Effence  of  lemons,  each  two 
drams ; 

Effential  oil  of  cloves,  half  a 
dram ; 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  quait ; 

Diftil  them  with  a very  gentle  fire. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS 
AROMATICUS,  vulgo  SPI- 
RITUS VOLATILIS  OLEO- 
SUS,  et  SPIRITUS  SAL1- 
NUS  AROMATICUS. 
Volatile  arojnatic  fpirit , commonly 
called  volatile  oily  fpirit , and  f aline 
aromatic  fpirit. 

Edinb . 

‘ Take  of 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
eight  ounces; 

Diitilled  oil  of  rofemary,  one 
dram  and  a half; 

Diftilled  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one 
dram. 

Mix  them,  that  the  oils  may  be  dif- 
folved. 

‘ Bv  the  method  here  dire&ed, 
the  oils  are  as  completely  diffolvcd 
as  when  diftillation  is  employed.’ 
Volatile  falts,  thus  united  with  a- 
romatics,are  not  only  more  agreeable 
in  flavour,  but  likewife  more  accep- 
table to  the  ftomach,  and  lefs  acri- 
monious, than  in  their  pure  ftateT 
Both  the  foregoing  compofitions 
turn  out  excellent  ones,  provided  the 
oils  are  good,  and  the  diftillation 
Ikilfully  performed.  The  dofe  13 

from 
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from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fixty  or 
more 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be 
prepared  extemporaueoufiy, by  drop- 
ping any  proper  efiential  oil  into  tlie 
dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
which  will  readily  difiblve  the  oil 
without  the  alliltance  of  dillillation, 
as  in  the  following  compofitions;  in 
which  Jamaica  pepper  is  chofen  for 
the  aromatic  material,  as  being  a 
cheap  and  fufficiently  elegant  one, 
and  very  well  adapted  to  general  ufe. 

S?  1RITU S VOLATILIS  OLEOSUS 
EXTEMPORANEUS. 

Extemporaneous  volatile  oily  fpirit. 
Take  of 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pint; 

Efiential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drams. 

Mix  them  together,  thatthe  oil  may 
be  diffolved. 

Or, 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  wine,  highly  rectified, 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  each  half 
a pint ; 

Efiential  oil  of  Jamaica  pepper, 
two  drams. 

Difiblve  the  oil  in  the  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  mix  this  folution  with  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  : a white 
coagulum  will  be  immediately, 
formed,  which,  in  a warm  place 
loon  refolvcs  into  a tranfparent 
liquor,  depofiting  a quantity  of  a 
volatile  oily  fait. 

By  either  of  the  above  methods, 
a volatile  oily  fpirit  may  be  made 
occasionally,  and  adapted,  at  pica- 
lure,  to  particular  purpofes,  by 
choofing  an  efiential  oil  proper  for 
the  intention.  Thus,  in  hyilerical 


diforders,  where  the  uterine  purga- 
tions are  deficient,  a preparation  of 
this  kind  made  with  the  oils  of 
rue,  favin,  pennyroyal,  or  other  like 
plants,  proves  an  uieful  remedy;  for 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  oil  of  mint 
may  be  taken  ; where  a cephalic  is 
required,  oil  of  marjoram,  lavender, 
or  rofemary  ; in  coldnefs  and  raint- 
ings,  oil  of  cinnamon  ; in  cafes  of 
flatulence,  tlie  oils  of  anifeeds  and 
fweet  fennel  feeds.  Thefe  laft  great- 
ly cover  the  pungency  of  the  vola- 
tile fpirit,  and  render  it  fupportable 
to  the  palate.  The  fpirits  thus 
made  by  fimplc  mixture,  are  novvife 
inferior,  in  medicinal  efficacy,  to 
thofe  prepared  by  dillillation,  tho' 
the  tinge  which  they  receive  from 
the  oil  may  render  them  to  fome 
perfons  lefs  fightly. 

SpIRITL'S  VOLATILIS  SUCClNATUS. 

Sue cinated  volatile  fpirit . 

Take  of 

ReCiifiedoil  of  amber,  from  twelve 
to  fixty  drops; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
ounce; 

Volatile  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  ! 
prepared  with  quicklime, 
twelve  ounces. 

Mix  them  together,  and  diftil  in  a 

retort  with  a moderate  fire. 

This  compofition  is  extremely 
penetrating,  and  has  lately  come  in- 
to eftetm,  particularly  for  fmelling 
to  in  lownefles  and  faintings,  under 
the  name  of  Eau  de  luce.  It  has  been 
hitherto  brought  from  France.  It 
is  not  quite  limpid,  for  the  oil  of 
amber  diflolves  only  imperfectly  in  * 
the  fpirit:  if  the  volatile  fpirit  is  not 
exceedingly  ftrong,  fcarcely  any  of 
the  oil  will  be  imbibed. 
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SECT.  IV. 
Acid  Stirits. 


SPIRITUS  VITRIOLI  tenuis, 
et  fortis  (oleum  diclus  E.)  + 
atque  COLCOTHAR. 

Weak  fpirit , and  the  Jlrong  fpirit,  or 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  colcothar. 

Loud. 

LET  calcined  vitriol  be  diftilled 
in  earthen  veffels,  with  a re- 
verberatory fire,  for  three  days 
without  intermillion.  What  re- 
mains in  the  veffels  is  called  col- 
cothar of  vitriol. 

Put  the  diftilled  liquor  into  a glafs 
retort,  and  place  in  it  a land  fur- 
nace : the  weak  fpirit  will  come 
over,  the  ftrong  (improperly  call- 
ed oil  of  vitriol)  remaining  be- 
hind. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  any  quantity  of  green  vitriol, 
calcined  to  a flight  yellow  colour, 
and  reduced  into  powder.  Fdl 
therewith  one  half  of  an  earthen 
retort,  place  it  in  a reverberatory 
furnace,  fit  on  a very  large  receiver, 
and  lute  well  the  jun&ures:  then 
proceed  to  diftillation,  gradually 
increafing  the  fire  to  the  utmoll 
degree,  which  is  to  be  kept  up  as 
long  as  any  vapours  arife. 

The  phlegm,  lpirit,  and  oil  impro- 
perly fo  called,  may  be  feparated 
from  each  other,  by  committing 
the  whole  to  diftillation  in  a re- 
tort placed  in  a fand  furnace. 
The  phlegm  (which  will  be  in 
little  quantity  if  the  vitriol  has 
been  duly  calcined)  will  arife  with 
a fmall  degiec  of  heat,  and  the 
fpirit  with  a ftronger,  leaving  the 
oil  behind. 

The  vitriol  (hould  be  calcined  till 
it  acquires  a yellowifn  colour  incli- 


ning to  red  : if  calcined  only  to 
whitenefs,  as  lias  been  commonly 
dire&ed,  it  will,  change  in  the  di Hil- 
ling veflels  into  a hard  compact  maff, 
from  which  the  due  quantity  of  acid 
can  never  be  obtained,  though  urged 
with  the  molt  vehement  fire  for  a 
great  length  of  time.  A retort  is 
an  inconvenient  inftrument  for  per- 
forming the  diftillation  in  : it  re- 
quires an  extraordinary  expence  of 
fuel  and  time  to  elevate  the  ponder- 
ous acid  of  vitriol  fo  high  as  the 
figure  of  this  veffel  demands : the 
veffels  ufually  employed  are  fo  con- 
trived, that  the  vapour  paffes  out  la- 
terally, without  any  afeent ; thefc 
are  called  long-necks:  the  jun&ures 
of  them  with  the  receivers  may  be 
luted  with  Windfor  loam,  moiften- 
ed  with  a folution  of  any  fixt  alka- 
line fait,  and  then  beaten  up  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  horfe-dung.  If 
the  fire  is  fufficieutly  ftrong,  the  di- 
ftillation will  be  ii  111  (lied  m much 
lefs  than  three  days,  though  vapours 
will  not  ceafe  to  appear  long  after 
this  period : when  the  procefs.  has 
been  continued  for  a certain  time, 
which  Boerhaave,  limits  to  eighteen 
hours,  the  fpirit  that  arifes  will  n<Jt 
pay  the  expence;  regard,  however, 
mult  be  bad  herein  to  the  fize  of  the 
furnace,  the  quantity  of  vitriol  in 
each  diftilling  veffel,  and  the  degree 
of  heat  employed ; thofe  who  make 
this  commodity  in  quantity,  conti- 
nue the  operation  no  longer  than 
till  the  fumes  which  iffue  from  the 
long-necks,  at  the  gveateft  diftance 
from  the  fire,  begin  to  leffen,  and 
the  recipients  grow  fomewhat  clear. 

This  procefs  is  not  prafticable  to 
advantage  without  a very  i^arge  ap- 
paratus. Hence  it  is  become  a di- 
y ftinft 
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Hindi  branch  of  the  chemical  bufi- 
nefs  and  confiderable  works  have 
been  eredb  d for  it,  in  fuch' parts  of 
the  kingdom  as  fuel  can  be  molt 
cafily  procured  in,  fome  of  the  fur- 
naces are  fo  large  as  to  contain  a 
hundred  earthen  long-necks,  or  di- 
llilling  veffels,  at  once.  The  metal- 
lic part  of  the  vitriol,  or  colcothar, 
■which  remains  after  the  diftillation, 
is  ground  down  in  mills,  edulcora- 
ted with  water,  and  employed  as  a 
pigment:  in  medical  virtue,  it  is  not 
different  from  fome  of  the  calces  of 
iron,  to  be  fpoken  of  hereafter. 

The  acid  fpirit,  as  it  arifes  in  the 
firft  dillillation,  appears  of  a dark  or 
blackiih  colour,  and  contains  a con- 
fiderable  portion  of  phlegm.  In  the 
fecond  diftillation,  the  phlegmatic 
parts  arife  firft,  together  with  the 
lighter  acid,  which  are  kept  apart 
under  the  name  of  weak  fpirit : at 
the  fame  time,  the  remaining  ftrorlg 
Ipirit,  or  oil  as  it  is  called,  lofes  its 
black  colour,  and  becomes  clear  ; 
and  this  is  the  ufual  mark  for  dif- 
continuing  the  diftillation.  Methods 
of  farther  purifying  this  acid  for  the 
nicer  ufes  are  defenbed  in  Pratlicaj. 
Chemiftry,  page  144. 

AC  I DU  M VITRIOLTCUM 
TENUE,  vulgo  SPIRITUS  . 
VITRIOL  I TENUIS. 

Weak  vitriolic  acid , commonly  call- 
ed <weak  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  part; 

Water,  feven  parts. 

Mix  them.’ 

The  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  the  moft 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we  are 
acquainted  with  ; and  the  moft 
powerful  of  the  acids.  If  any  other 
acid  be  united  with  a fixt  alkaline 
fait  or  earth,  upon  the  addition  of 
the  vitriolic,  fuch  acid  will  be  dif- 


lodged,  and  arife  on  applying  a mo- 
derate heat,  leaving  the  vitriolic  in 
poffcffion  of  the  alkali  ; though 
without  this  addition,  it  would  not 
yield  to  the  moft  vehement  fire. 
Mixt  with  water,  it  inftantly  con- 
ceives great  heat,  infomuch  that, 
glafs  veffels  are  apt  to  crack  from 
the  mixture,  unlefs  it  is  very  flowly  ■ 
performed  : expofed  to  the  air,  it 
imbibes  moifture,  and  foon  acquires 
a notable  inercafe  of  weight.  In 
medicine,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as 
fubfervient  to  other  preparations:  it 
is  likewife  not  (infrequently  mixed 
with  juleps  and  the  like,  in  fuch 
quantity  as  will  be  fufficient  to  give 
the  liquor  an  agreeable  tartnefs  in 
the  intentions  of  a cooling  antifep- 
tic,  reftringent,  and  ftomachic.  See 
Fage  338- 

SPIRITUS  SULPHURIS 

per  campanam. 

Spirit  (commonly  called  oil)  of fflr 
phur  by  the  bell. 

Lond. 

Let  the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire,  un- 
der a glafs  veffcl  fitted  for  this  ufe, 
called  a bell  ; and  let  the  acid 
fpirit,  which  trickles  down  from 
the  fides  of  the  bell,  be  received 
in  a glafs  difli  placed  under- 
neath. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  fulphur;  melt 
it  in  an  earthen  difli,  and  dip  into 
it  twilled  ftrips  of  linen,  fo  as  to 
form  a fulphurated  match.  Fa- 
llen this  in  the  mouth  of  a phial, 
which  is  to  be  fet  in  the  bottom 
of  a glafs  or  earthen  difli,  in  a • 
moift  place  fereened  from  the 
wind : then  kindle  the  fulphur 
with  a red-hot  iron;  and  hang 
over  it  a glafs  bell,  at  fuch  a di- 
ftance  that  the  flame  may  not 
touch  it.  The  vapour  of  the  ful- 
phur will  condenfe  in  the  bell  by 

the 
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the  cold,  and  drop  down  from 
its  fides  like  water  into  the  velfel 
placed  underneath. 

The  glafs  ufually  employed  for 
this  purpofe  by  the  ehemifts,  differs 
Confiderably  from  the  bell  fhape  ; 
its  belly  is  fpherical,  and  has  a rim 
at  the  bottom,  turned  inwards  a 
little  ; the  upper  part  ends  in  a long 
open  Hem  : a large  receiver,  with  a 
hole  cut  in  its  bottom,  and  a long 
tube  inferted  into  its'mouth,  would 
ar.fwer  as  well.  If  the  fulphur  hap- 
pens to  burn  dull,  the  glafs  is  taken 
off,  and  the  matter  flirrcd  with  an 
iron  wire,  or  clean  tobacco  pipe  : 
as  it  confumes,  frefh  quantities  are 
to  be  fupplied,  till  all  the  fulphur 
defigned  for  this  ufe  is  burnt.  The 
condenfation  of  the  fumes  depends 
in  great  meafure  upon  their  imbi- 
bing aqueous  moillure  : hence  in 

wet  weather,  or  a damp  place,  the 
operation  fucceeds  bell.  In  dry 
weather  it  is  cuftomary  to  moiften 
the  bell,  by  fufpending  it  for  a little 
time  over  the  lleam  of  boiling  wa- 
ter. 

This  procefs  is  fufficiently  trou- 
blefome,  and  the  yield  of  acid  fpirit 
obtained  by  it  extremely  fmall  ; 
greateft  part  of  the  fumes  efcaping 
into  the  air,  partly  at  the  bottom, 
and  partly  through  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  bell. 

Several  contrivances  have  been 
made  for  preventing  thefe  inconve- 
niences. One  of  the  bed  commonly 
known,  is  that  defcribed  in  Vol.  V. 
art.  14.  of  the  Edinburgh  Effays  ; 
inllead  of  the  bell,  a large  retort  is 
' employed,  having  a tubulated  re- 
ceiver (with  the  pipe  turned  upper- 
mofl)  adapted  to  its  neck  ; inllead 
of  the  large  aperture  in  the  bottom 
of  the  bell,  a fmall  one  is  made  in 
the  bottom  of  the  retort : and  thus 
by  diminifhing  the  aperture,  enlar- 
ging the  capacity  of  the  vefiels,  and 
lengthening  the  palfage  of  the  fume, 


a confiderably  larger  quantity  of  the 
fumes  are  detained  than  in  the  com- 
mon inftruments. 

This  apparatus  may  be  greatly 
improved,  by  cutting  the  hole  in  the 
fide  of  the  retort,  and  pouring  into 
the  bottom  an  ounce  or  two  of  warm 
water,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  pla- 
ced a lhallow  Hone-cup  containing 
the  fulphur.  The  heat  of  the  burn- 
ing fulphur  is  foon  communicated  to 
the  water,  fo  as  to  keep  it  continu- 
ally rifing  in  lleam  ; with  this  a- 
queous  vapour,  the  fumes  of  the 
brimftone  are  effectually  blended  as 
they  afeend  ; and  detained  in  con- 
fiderable  quantity,  in  a much  lefs 
proportion  of  phlegm  than  when 
the  common  methods  are  purfued  ; 
for  here  the  bufinefs  of  rectification 
or  dephlegmation  is  carrying  on,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  acid  is  col- 
lecting. 

This  affair  is  Capable  of  being 
much  farther  improved.  In  the 
common  method  by  the  bell,  in  the 
moll  favourable  circumftances,  lcarce 
above  two  drams  of  acid  fpirit  are 
obtained  from  fixteen  ounces  of  ful- 
phur. By  the  fecond  apparatus, 
an  ounce  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fame  quantity  \ and  by  the  other, 
about  two  ounces.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, from  experiments  related  by 
Stahl  and  others,  that  out  of  fix- 
teen ounces  of  fulphur,  at  lealt  fif- 
teen ounces  are  pure  acid,  of  fuch 
flrcngth  as  to  require  being  diluted 
with  above  an  equal  weight  of  wa- 
ter, to  reduce  it  to  the  pitch  of  com- 
mon fpirit  of  fulphur.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  if  we  could  contrive 
a method  of  burning  fulphur,  fo  as 
to  preferve  all  the  fumes,  we  might 
obtain,  from  it  much  more  than  its 
own  weight,  of  an  acid  of  the  ordi- 
nary firength. 

The  acid  obtained  from  fulpluir 
is  in  all  refpefts  funilar  to  that  of 
vitriol  ; ‘ only  that  what  comes  firll 
over  is  lomewliat  more  volatile,  pof- 
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fcfling  the  characters  of  what  is  call- 
ed the  volatile filphureous  acid'  The 
acid  of  fulphur,  united  with  iron  or 
copper,  forms  a true  vitriol ; and 
the  acid  of  vitriol,  combined  with 
inflammable  matters*  produces  ful- 
phur, not  diflinguifhable  from  pure 
common  brimllone.  The  identity 
of  thefe  acids  is  well  known  to  fome 
particular  perfons,  who  fuppiy  us 
with  aim  oft  all  that  is  now  fold  un- 
der the  name  of  oil  of  vitriol,  prepa- 
red fn?n  the  fumes  of  burning  ful- 
phur. The  method  by  which  they 
obtain  the  acids  fo  plentifully,  and 
at  fo  cheap  a rate,  from  this  concrete 
which  has  hitherto  yielded  it  fo  fpa- 
ringly,  differs  from  the  proceffts  a- 
bove  deferibed.  Inftead  of  an  open 
bell,  ora  retort  with  the  mouth  open, 
they  ufe  for  burning  the  fulphur  in, 
very  large  fphetical  glafs  veflfejs 
blown  on  purpofe,  of  the  fize  of  a 
hogfhead  or  more,  with  only  one  a- 
perture,  through  which  the  fulphur 
is  introduced,  and  which  is  after- 
wards immediately  clofed,  till  the 
fumes  have  fubfided  and  incorpora- 
ted with  the  vapour  of  the  warm 
water  placed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  veflfcr. 

AQUA  SULPHURATA. 
Sulphurated  water , ufually  called 
gas  fulphuris. 

Lend. 

Take  a quart  of  water,  and  half  a 
pound  of  fulphur.  Let  part  of 
the  fulphur  be  fet  on  fire  in  an 
iron  ladle,  and  fufpended  over  the 
water  in  a clofe  veffel  : as  foon 
as  the  fumes  fubfide,  fome  more 
of  the  fulphur  is  to  be  fired  in 
the  fame  manner ; and  this  re- 
peated till  the  whole  quantity  is 
burnt. 

A convenient  way  of  managing 
this  procefs  is,  to  put  the  water  in- 
to a glafs  receiver,  placed  on  its 
tide,  and  to  have  the  ladle  contain- 
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ing  the  burning  fulphur  fixed  to  a 
plug*  made  to  go  freely  into  the 
neck  of  the  veffel;  the  ufe  of  the 
plug  is  to  keep  th£  ladle  from  dip- 
ping into  the  water ; the  fumes 
which  ifl'ue  betwixt  it  and  the  glafs 
may  be  confined  by  a cloth  thrown 
round  the  neck. 

The  water  is  impregnated,  in  this 
procefs,  with  a fubtile  volatile  acid, 
different  in  many  refpecls  from  the 
foregoing  fpirits  of  fulphur  and  of 
vitriol.  The  acid  may  likewife  be 
obtained  in  the  fame  volatile  Hate, 
both  from  vitriol  and  fulphur  with- 
out water.  If  the  retort  or  long- 
neck,  during  the  diftillation  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  happens  to  crack  in  the 
fire,  all  the  acid  that  rifes  after- 
wards, is  found  to  be  thus  volatili- 
fed.  If  cloths,  moiftened  with  a 
folution  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  be  fuf- 
pended over  burning  brimllone,  the 
acid  fumes  will  be  imbibed  by  the 
alkali,  and  form  with  it  a neutral 
fait  : if  this  neutral  fait  be  rubbed 
off  from  the  cloths,  and  fome, com- 
mon oil  of  vitriol  poured  upon  it, 
the  volatile  acid  it  had  imbibed  from 
the  fulphur  will  be  immediately  ex- 
tricated again,  and  may  be  colle&ed 
by  diflillation.  The  acid  proves  in 
all  thefe  cafes  fo  volatile,  as  to  di- 
ftil  in  a heat  fcatcely  greater  than 
that  which  the  hand  can  fuppott  : 
it  has  a pungent  fuffocating  fmell, 
like  that  of  the  fumes  of  burning 
brimftone,  but  difco.vers  to  the  talfe 
very  little  acidity  or  corrofivenefs. 
Expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air,  it 
lofes  thefe  properties,  and  becomes  a 
fixt  acid,  and  corroiive  like  common 
oil  of  vitriol. 

The  aqua  fulphur  at  a is  liable  to 
great  uncertainty  in  point  of  {Length* 
partly  on  account  of  the  water  be- 
ing impregnated  with  a greater  or 
leis  quantity  of  the  fumes,  accor- 
ding as  the  procefs  is  more  or  lefs 
fkilfnlly  managed  ; and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  above  change  of  the  a- 
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cid  from  a volatile  to  a fixt  Hate. 
When  newly  prepared,  it  is  highly 
volatile  and  pungent,  fmelling  like 
burning  brimflone,  but  in  talte  ra- 
ther bittcrifh  and  aultere  than  acid. 
In  keeping,  the  volatility  and  finell 
are  loll,  and  the  liquor  (fooner  or 
later,  according  as  the  air  is  more 
or  lefs  admitted  to  it)  becomes  in 
all  refpc&s  the  fame  as  water  acidu- 
lated with  a little  common  oil  of  vi- 
triol. 

This  preparation  is  faid  to  give 
relief  in  fits  of  the  convulfive  afth- 
ma.  It  is  taken  to  the  quantity  of 
a fpoonful  or  half  an  ounce,  two  or 
three  times  a day,  in  any  fuitable 
vehicle. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  GLAU- 
BERI. 

Glauber's  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Lend. 

Take  three  pounds  of  nitre,  and 
one  pound  of  the  firong  fpirit  or 
oil  of  vitriol.  Mix  them  cauti- 
oufly  and  gradually  together  un- 
der a*  chimney;  and  then  diitil, 
at  finl  with  a gentle,  and  after- 
wards with  a ikronger  heat. 

ACIDUM  N1TROSUM,  vulgo 
SPIRITUS  NITRI  GLAU- 
BERI. 

Nitrous  acid,  commonly  called  Glau- 
ber's fpirit  of  nitre. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Pureft  nitre, bruifed,  two  pounds; 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  pound 
Having  put  the  .nitre  into  a glafs 
retort,  pour  on  it  the  fpirit ; then 
diilil  in  a fand-heat,  gradually 
increafed,  till  the  iron  fand-pot 
becomes  of  a dull  red  colour.’ 

Here  the  vitriolic  acid  expels 
that  of  the  nitre,  in  red  corrofive 
vapours,  which  begin  to  ilfue  imme- 
diately upon  mixture ; and  which  the 
operator  ought  cautioufiy  to  avoid. 
A pound  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  luffi- 


cient  to  expel  all  the  acid  from  about 
two  pounds  of  nitre,  not  from  more  i 
fome  direft  equal  parts  of  the  two. 
The  fpirit,  in  either  cafe,  is  in  qua- 
lity the  fame;  the  difference,  in  this 
refpcdl,  affeding  only  the  refiduum. 
When  two  parts  of  nitre  are  taken 
to  one  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  remain- 
ing alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre  is 
completely  faturated  with  the  vi- 
triolic acid  ; and  the  refult  is  a 
neutral  fait,  the  fame  with  vitri- 
olated  tartar,  as  we  (hall  fee  here- 
after. If  more  nitre  is  ufed,  a part 
of  the  nitre  in  fubftance  will  remain 
blended  with  this  vitriolated  fait : if 
lefs  nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali  e- 
nough  to  faturate  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  the  refiduum  will  be  not  a neu- 
tral fait,  but  a very  acid  one.  i n this 
laff  cafe  there  is  one  conveniency  ; 
the  acid  fait  being  readily  diffoluble 
in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got  out  without 
breaking  the  retort,  which  the  o- 
thers  are  not. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM 
TENUE. 

Weak  nitrous  acid. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 
Nitrous  acid, 

Water,  equal  weights. 

Mix  them,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
noxious  vapours. 

‘ The  vapours  feparated  during 
the  mixing  of  nitrons  acid  end  wa- 
ter, are  the  permanently  rlaftic 
fluid  called  nitrous  acid  air , which 
is  deleterious  to  animal  life.’ 

The  acid  of  nitre  is  next  in 
ftrength  to  the  vitriolic,  and  dif- 
lodges  all  but  that  from  alkaline 
falts  or  earths.  It  differs  from  all 
the  other  acids  in  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters  : if  a folution 
of  any  inflammable  fubftance,  as 
havtftiorn,  &c.  in  this  acid  be  fet  to 
evaporate ; as  foon  as  the  matter 
approaches  to  drynefs,  a violent  de- 
tonation 
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tonation  enfues.  The  chief  ufe  of 
this  acid  is  as  a menftruum  for  cer- 
tain minerals,  andas  the  bafts  of  fome 
particular  preparations,  of  which 
hereafter.  It  has  been  given  like- 
wife,  diluted  with  any  convenient 
vehicle,  as  a diuretic,  from  ten  to 
fifty  drops. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  MARINI 
GLAUBER!. 

Glauber's  f pit  it  of fea-falt. 

* bond. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fea-falt,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  flrong  fpi- 
rit  or  oil  of  vitriol.  Dilute  the 
acid  fpirit  with  a pint  of  water, 
and  pour  this  mixture  by  little 
and  little  on  the  fait  under  a 
chimney;  then  diftil,  at  firft  with 
a* gentle,  and  afterwards  with  a 
ftronger  fire. 

ACTDUM  MURIATICUM, 
vulgo  SPIRITUS  SAL  IS 
MARINI. 

Muriatic  acid , commonly  called 
Spirit  of  fea-falt. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Sea-falt,  two  pounds  ; 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Water,  of  each  one  pound. 

Let  the  fait  be  tirll  put  into  a pot, 
and  brought  to  a red  heat,  that 
the  oily  impurities  may  be  confu- 
med  ; then  commit  it  to  the  re- 
tort. Next  mix  the  acid  with  the 
water,  and  when  the  mixture  has 
cooled,  pour  it  upon  the  fait. 
Lallly,  diftil  in  fand  with  a mid- 
dling heat,  as  long  as  any  acid 
comes  over. 

In  a former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  this  fpirit 
was  directed  to  be  rtftified  by  a 
fecond  diftillation  ; but  the  pre- 
vious burning  of  the  fait  in  the 
above  procefs  is  fufficient  to  dif- 
charge  every  inflammable  matter 
that  fhould  render  the  acid  im- 
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pure  ; and  the  neceffity  of  the 
fecond  diftillation  is  by  this  inean3 
fuperfeded.’ 

The  marine,  or  muriatic  acid,  ; 
arifes,  not  in  red  fumes  like  the  ni- 
trous, but  in  white  ones.  The  ad- 
dition of  water  is  more  neceffary  x < 
here  than  in  the  foregoing  proceL; 
the  marine  vapours  being  fo  volatile, 
as  fcarce  to  Condenfe  without  fome 
adventitious  humidity.  The  oil  of 
vitriol  is  moft  conveniently  mixed 
with  the  water  in  an  earthen  or 
hone-ware  veflel  : for  unlefs  the 

mixture  is  made  exceedingly  (low- 
ly,  it  grows  fo  hot  as  to  endanger 
breaking  a g'.afs  one. 

The  fpirit  of  fea-falt  is  the  weak- 
eft  of  the  mineral  acids,  but  ftronger 
than  any  of  the  vegetable  : It  re-  J 
quires  a greater  fire  to  diftil  it  than 
that  of  nitre,  yet  is  more  readily  dif- 
fipated  by  the  adtion  of  the  air.  It 
is  ufed  chiefly  as  a menftruum  fur 
the  making  of  other  preparations  ; 
fometimes,  likewife,  it  is  given, 
properly  diluted,  as  an  antiphlogi- 
flic,  aperient,  and  dieuretic,  from 
ten  to  lixty  or  feventy  drops. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS. 

Spirit  of  fait. 

Take  a pound  of  fea-falt,  thorough- 
ly dried,  and  three  pounds  ot 
powdered  bricks.  Mix,  and  put 
them  into  an  earthen  retort,  of 
fuch  a ftze  thatthefe  may  fill  on- 
ly one  half  of  it.  Place  the  re- 
tort in  a reverberatory  furnace, 
adapt  to  it  a large  receiver,  and 
lute  well  the  junctures.  Letthefire 
be  applied,  at  firft  very  fparingly, 
and  afterwards  increafed  by  dcJ 
grees,  until  all  the  fpirits  are  dri- 
ven over  in  the  form  of  clouds. 
When  the  veffels  are  grown  cold, 
pour  out  the  diftilled  liquor  into 
a glafs  cucurbit,  and  gently  ab- 
ilradt  from  it  the  phlegm,  which 
will  leave  the  fpirit  pure. 

4 In- 
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Instead  of  brickduft,  fome  have 
ufed  bolar  earths  and  clays.  It  has 
been  fuppofed,  that  thefe  fubllances 
a<4  by  difeontinuing  and  dividing 
the  particles  of  the  fait,  fo  as  to  en- 
able the  fire  to  expel  the  fpirit.  If 
this  was  true,  glals  or  fand  would 
prove  equally  ferviceable,  and  the 
fame  intermedium  would  anfwer  as 
well  for  a number  of  times  as  at 
firfl ; the  reverfe  of  which,  experi- 
mests  (how  to  be  true.  Brick- 
earth,  and  other  fubllances  of  this 
kind,  contain  a fmall  quantity  of  vi- 
triolic acid,  whofe  known  property 
it  is  to  difengage  the  acid  of  fea- 
falt,  and  which  is  the  only  part  of 
them  of  ufe  in  this  proccfs.  The 
quantity  of  fpirit  therefore  obtained 
by  thefe  intermedia,  is  only  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  acid  contain- 
ed in  them,  which  is  extremely 
fmall.  This  has  occaftoned  fome  to 
make  ufe  of  vitriol,  as- containing  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  vitriolic  acid : 
But  though  vitriol  is  in  this  refpedt 
greatly  preferable  to  brickdull  or 
the  argillaceous  earths,  yet  in  an- 
other it  is  found  lefs  eligible  ; its 
metallic  part  fo  ftrongly  adheres  to 
the  marine  acid,  as  to  keep  it  down 
after  it  has  feparated  from  its  bafis, 
or  elfe  arifes  along  with  it,  and  de- 
files the  product.  Thele  methods 
therefore  of  extracting  the  fpirit  of 
fait  have  been  for  fome  time  laid  a- 
fide ; the  foregoing,  in  which  the 
pure  vitriolic  acid  itfelf  is  ufed,  be- 
ing in  all  refpeCts  more  convenient 
and  advantageous. 

AQUA  FORTIS. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Nitre, 

Green  vitriol,  uncalcined,  each 
three  pounds ; 

The  fame  vitriol,  calcined,  one 
pound  and  a half. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  diftil 


with  a very  ftrong  fire,  as  long 
as  any  red  vapour  arifes. 

AQUA  FORTIS  SIMPLEX. 

Single  aquafortis. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Take  two  parts  of  vitriol  calcined 
to  whitenefs,  and  one  part  of 
powdered  nitre  ; mix  them  very 
well  together,  and  fill  therewith, 
an  earthen  retort  to  two  thirds  ; 
then  fit  on  a large  receiver,  and 
proceed  to  diflillation  : which  is 
to  be  performed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  for  fpirit  of 
fait. 

The  vitriol  here,  is  not  liable 
to  the  inconvenience  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing  remark  ; it  only  oc- 
cafions  a greater  heat  to  be  necef- 
fary  than  when  the  pure  vitriolic 
acid  is  ufed,  for  the  acid  of  the  vi- 
triol mull  be  extricated  before  it 
can  a£l  on  the  nitre  : the  fire,  how- 
ever, mull  not  be  extremely  itrong, 
otherwife  fome  of  the  metallic  parts 
of  the  vitriol  will  be  forced  over  a- 
long  with  the  nitrous  acid.  The  di- 
rection of  thoroughly  mixing  the 
ingredients  ought  to  be  well  at- 
tended to  ; for  if  this  is  negle&ed, 
or  but  llightly  performed,  the  due 
quantity  of  acid  will  not  be  obtain- 
ed. The  produce  of  thefe  procclfes 
is  a fpirit  of  nitre,  containing  fo 
much  more  phlegm  or  watery  moi- 
fture  than  Glauber’3  fpirit,  as  the 
vitriol  employed  in  its  preparation 
does  more  than  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  oil  of  vitriol. 

AQUA  FORTIS  DUPLEX. 

Double  aquafortis. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Takc  of 

Green  vitriol,  calcined  to  white- 
nefs, 

Clay,  dried  and  powdered, 

G g Pow- 
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Powdered  nitre,  of  each  equal  parts  of  the  vitriol ; the  nitre  is  u. 

1 owucic  leg  roUgh  or  unrefined,  winch  con- 

Mix  Stem" well  together,  and  diftil  raining  a portion  of.fca-lalt,  fends- 
it,  ai.  earthen  report  as  above.  over  feme  of  the  manor  along  with- 


This  p.roctfs  is  an  unartful  one. 
The  clay  appears  to  be  of  very  little 
ufe,  though  the  contrivers  of  the 
procefs  feem,  from  the  reduction  of 
the  vitriol,  to  nave  laid  conlider.ible 
firefs  on  it:  all  it  can  do  is  to  hin- 
der the  melting  of  the  lulls.  It 
would  douhtlefs  be  better  to  omit 
the  clay,  and  incrcale  the  quantity 
of  the  vitriol  ; which,-  in  order  to 
make  the  aquafortis  of  the  ftrength 
here  intended,  fhould  undergo  a 
farther  degree  of  calcination. 

‘ The  above  prooeffes  are  no  more 
than  different  forms  of  preparing  an 
impure  nitrous  acid,  unfit  for  phar- 
maceutical purpofes.  All  of  them 
may  therefore  be  fuperfeded  by  the 
more  dimple  and  proper  formulae  di- 
reded  for  the  Acidum  nitrojum  and 
Acidum  rdtrcfnm  termed 

The  great  demand  which  there 
is  in  fundry  bufincfles  for  aquafortis, 
has  occaficned  the  preparation  of  it 
to  become  a trade  by  iifelf.  Hence 
larger  and  lels  expenfivg  inftruments 
than  thofe  mentioned  ahove,  have 
been  contrived.  The  common  di- 
A ill i ng  vefiel  is  a large  iron  pot, 
with  an  earthen  or  ftone-ware  llill- 
hcad,  to  which  is  adapted  a large 
glafs  globe,  or  clfe  a jar  made  of 
the  fame  kind  of  clay  as  the  head. 
The  workmen  are  not  at  the  trou- 
ble either  of  .drying  the  vitriol,  or 
pounding  the  nitre,  but  throw  them 
both  promifcnotifly  into  the  pot, 
where  the  fire  loon  liquefies  and 
mixes  them  together.  The  aqua- 
fortis, prepared  after  this  manner, 
is  extremely  impure,  and  utterly  un- 
fit for  many  purpofes  ; fuch  in  par- 
ticular are  the  f< dntion  of  mercury 
and  filver.  The  violence  of  the  fire 
employed  in  the  operation,  never 
fails  to  elevate  feme  of  the  metallic 


dients  free  from  bits  of  wood,  or  o- 
ther  vegetable  matters,  which  burn- 
ing in  the  procefs,  foul  the  fpirit 
with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  giving 
it  at  the  fame  time  an  high  colour, 
if  therefore  common  aquafortis  be 
employed  in  any  medicinal  prepa- 
ration, it  ought  to  be  previoufiy 
purified  ; the  mod  effedlual  method 
of  doing  which  is  the  following. 

Aqua  fortis  purificata. 

Purified  aquafortis. 

Drop  into  the  aquafortis  a drop  or 
two  of  folution  of  filver.  If  it 
becomes  milky  or  cloudy,  drop  in 
a little  more  of  the  folution,  till 
a frefli  addition  occafions  no  fur- 
ther change ; allowing  proper  in- 
tervals for  the  white  matter  to 
fettle,  that  the  effect  of  a new 
addition  may  be  the  better  per- 
ceived. Then  pour  the  liquor 
into  a glafs  retort,  and  diftil  in  a 
fund- heat  to  drynefs. 

The  milkinefs  produced  by  the 
folution  of  filver  is  a certain  mark 
of  marine  or  vitriolic  acid  in  the  a- 
quafortis  ; the  filver  abforbing  thofe 
acids,  and  funning  with  them  a con- 
crete which  the  liquor  is  incapable 
of  holding-  diffolved.  If  the  aqua- 
fortis 13  not  made  at  all  cloudy  by 
this  folution,  w*e  may  be  certain  of 
its  having  been  previoufiy  free  from 
the  leaft  admixture  of  thofe  hetero- 
geneous acids  ; and  when  it  ceafcs 
to  become  milky  from  a frdh  addi- 
tion, we  may  be  equally  certain, 
that  how  much  l'oever  it  might  have 
contained  of  them  at  firft,  they  are 
now  perfedlly  feparated 

1 he  lolution  of  filver  is  to  be 
made  in  aquafortis  already  purified. 
Where  this  cannot  be  had,  the  little 

quail- 
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quantity  generally  fufficient  for  the 
prefent  purpofc  may  be  made  in 
the  common  impure  fort  of  aqua- 
fortis, which  will  be  purified  during 
the  di  ffolution  itfelf.  Put  a thin 
bit  of  filver  into  a little  of  the  aqua- 
fortis, and  fet  the  vial  in  a fand- 
heat : If  the  aquafortis  is  pure,  nu- 
merous minute  bubbles  will  iffue 
from  the  filver  on  ail  fides,  and  the 
metal  will  gradually  diffolve  with- 
out altering  the  tranfparency  of  the 
liquor:  but  if  the  aquafortis  con- 
tains marine  or  vitriolic  acid,  it  will 
quickly  become  milky,  thofe  acids 
uniting  with  the  filver,  as  in  the  a- 
bove  procefs,  as  fall  as  the  nitrous 
acid  diffolves  it.  As  the  white  mat- 
ter precipitates  upon,  and  adheres 
to  the  furface  of  the  filver,  fo  as  to 
impede  the  further  aftion  of  the 
menftruum,  the  liquor  muft  be  fil- 
tered and  treated  in  the*  fame  man- 
ner with  a bit  of  frefh  filver  ; if  any 
milkinefs  ftill  enfues,  the  operation 
muft  be  repeated  with  another  piece 
of  the  metal,  till  all  the  foreign  a- 
cids  are  feparated,  and  the  filver  is 
found  to  diffolve  clear.  Good  aqua- 
fortis takes  up  about  half  its  own 
weight  of  filver. 

The  filver  may  be  recovered  from 
the  white  fettlings,  without  any 
confiderable  lofs,  by  the  following 
method. 

Let  the  matter  be  thoroughly  dried, 
then  mixed  with  a little  potafh, 
and  the  mixture  made  into  a 
pafte  with  oil.  Put  this  pafte 
into  a crucible,  furrounding  it 
every  where  with  a little  more 
potafh.  Set  the  crucible  in  a 
proper  furnace,  and  gradually 
■raife  the  fire,  fo  as  to  bring  the 
whole  into  fufion.  When  the 
' crucible  is  grown  cold,  a lump 
of  fine  filver  will  be  found  in  the 
bottom. 


AQUA  FORTIS  COMPOSI- 

TA. 

Compound  aquafortis. 

Land. 

Takd  fixteen  ounces  of  aquafortis, 
and  one  dram  of  fea-falt.  Diftil 
them  to  drynefs. 

This  is  defigned  as  a menftruum 
for  quickfilver,  for  the  preparation 
of  the  red  mercurial  corrofive,  or 
red  precipitate,  as  it  is  called  ; 
which  the  marine  acid  in  this  com- 
pound liquor  renders  of  a more 
fparkling  appearance,  and  more 
beautiful  to  the  eye,  than  when 
made  with  the  nitrous  acid  alone. 

AQUA  REGIA. 

Edinb.  + 

Put  an  ounce  of  powdered  fal  am- 
moniac into  a large  cucurbit,  and 
add  to  it,  by  little  and  little  at 
a time,  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre  or  double  aquafortis.  Let 
them  ftand  together  in  a fand- 
heat  till  the  fait  is  entirely  dif- 
folved. 

I 

The  glafs  in  which  the  mix- 
ture is  made  fhonld  be  placed  un- 
der a chimney  (to  carry  up  the  of- 
fenfive  vapour)  and  its  orifice  by 
no  means  ilopt  till  fuch  time  as  the 
fait  is  perfeftly  diffotved,  and  the 
fumes  ceafc  to  arife  with  impetuofi- 
ty.  Thefe  cautions  are  extremely 
neceffary,  if  the  procefs  be  con- 
ducted according  to  the  direftions 
above.  But  if  the  fal  ammoniac, 
finely  powdered,  be  gradually  add- 
ed to  the  acid  fpirit  (which  ought 
to  be  of  a middle  degree  of  ftrength 
between  fingle  aquafortis  and  ftrong 
fpirit  of  nitre)  the  folution  will 
proceed  without  any  inconvenience, 
and  may  be  finifhed  in  a reafonablc 
compafs  of  time,  provided  the  mix- 
ture be  now  and  then  ftirred- — The 
only  ufe  cf  aqua  regia  and  the  aqua- 
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fortis,  is  asmenftrua  for  certain  mi- 
neral fubftances. 

‘ Aqua  regia  is  a mixture  of  the 
nitrous  and  muriatic  acids  ; but 
when  prepared  in  the  manner  here 
directed,  the  alkali  of  the  fal  ammo- 
niac joins  to  part  of  the  nitrous  a- 
cid,  whereby  the  aqua  regia  con- 
tains a quantity  of  nitrons  ammoni- 
acal  fait : this  neutral  fait  does  not 
injure  the  diffolving  powers  of  the 
liquor,  and  this  is  the  lead  expend  ve 
manner  of  preparing  it ; but  it 
may  produce  condderable  differences 
in  the  nature  of  the  precipitates 
made  from  folutions  of  metals  in 
this  mendruum,  either  by  a portion 
of  it  adhering  to  the  precipitates, 
or  by  feparating  from  them  any  me- 
tallic fubftances  which  it  is  capable 
of  didblving.  When  therefore  we 
want  a pure  aqua  regia,  it  is  bed 
made,  either  by  mixing  the  nitrous 
with  the  muriatic  acid,  or  by  di- 
ddling the  nitrous  from  falts  con- 
taining the  muriatic  acid,  fuch  as 
the  one  above  dire&ed,  viz  fal  am- 
moniac, or  common  fait.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  two  acids  are  alfo  to 
l>e  varied  according  to  the  different 
purpofes  for  which  the  aqua  regia 
is  intended  j the  greater  the  pro- 
portion of  marine  acid,  the  diffol- 
ving  power  of  the  aqua  regia  is  in 
general  the  lefs  : but  we  frequently 
ufe  fuch  a quantity  of  the  nitrous 
acid,  that  the  liquor  contains  the 
two  acids,  each  retaining  its  pecu- 
liar manner  of  acting  and  forming 
particular  falts  with  all  the  bodies 
expofed  to  their  action.  On  this  ac- 
count we  are  at  a lofs  to  afeertain  the 
precife  condition  of  certain  metal- 
lic folutions,  or  their  precipitations 
from  this  menftruum.  Whether  we 
fuppofe  that  the  nitrous  acid  ab- 
ftratls  phlogifton  from,  or  commu- 
nicates a redundance  of  pure  air  to, 
the  muriatic  acid,  it  is  agreed  on 
the  principles  of  botlrthcories,  that 
the  peculiar  diflolving  powers  of 


aqua  regia  are  very  entirely  to  be 
aferibed  to  fome  change  made  on 
the  muriatic  acid.  This  is  the 
more  evident,  fince  a liquor,  pof- 
fe fling  all  the  properties  of  the  beft 
aqua  regia,  can  be  obtained  without 
the  intervention  of  the  nitrous  acid  j 
arid  this  is  done  by  diftilling  the 
acid  over  the  calx  of  the  femi- 
metal  called  manganefe.  Thus  pre- 
pared, it  is  called  by  Mr  Scheele 
the  dephlogijlicated  marine  aci<\ [;  and 
for  the  pharmaceutical  purpofes,  to 
be  afterwards  noticed,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  the  aqua  regia  prepared  by 
a mixture  of  the  two  acids.  See 
Tartarum  Emeticum.’ 

ACETUM  DESTILLATUM, 
velSPIKITUS  ACET1. 

D if} i lied  vinegar , or  fpirit  of  vinegar. 
i ond. 

Let  vinegar  be  diftilled  with  a 
gentle  heat  as  long  as  the  drops 
fall  free  from  an  empyreuma. 

If  fome  part  of  the  fpirit  which 
comes  over  firft  be  thrown  away, 
the  reft  will  be  the  ftronger. 

Edlnb. 

1 Let  eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be 
diftilled  in  glafs  veffels  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Let  the  two  firft 
pounds  that  come  over  be  thrown 
away  as  containing  too  much 
water  ; let  four  pounds  next  fol- 
lowing be  reftrved  as  the  didd- 
led vinegar.  What  remains  i* 
a ftill  ftronger  acid,  but  too  much 
a<fted  on  by  the  heat.’ 

This  procefs  may  be  performed 
cither  in  a common  ftill  with  its 
head,  or  in  a retort.  The  better 
kinds  of  wine  vinegar  (hould  be 
made  ufe  of : thofe  prepared  from 
malt  liquors,  however  fine  and  clear 
they’  may  feem  to  be,  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  a vifeous  fubilance, 
as  appears  from  the  fliminefs  and 
ropinefs  to  which  they  are  very 

much 
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much  fubjeA  : tliis  not  only  hin- 
ders the  acid  parts  from  arifing 
freely,  but  likewife  is  apt  to  make 
the  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  reci- 
pient, and  at  the  fame  difpofes  it 
to  receive  a difagreeable  impreffion 
from  the  fire.  And  indeed,  with 
the  beft  kind  of  vinegar,  if  the  di- 
ftillation  be  carried  on  to  any  great 
length,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
avoid  an  empyreuma.  The  beft 
method  of  preventing  this  inconve- 
nience is,  if  a retort  be  made  ufe  of, 
to  place  the  fand  but  a little  way 
lip  its  fides,  and  when  fomewhat 
more  than  half  the  liquor  is  come 
over,  to  pour  on  the  remainder  a 
quantity  of  freffi  vinegar  equal  to 
that  of  the  liquor  drawn  off.  This 
maybe  repeated  three  or  four  times; 
the  vinegar  fupplied  at  each  time 
feeing  previoufly  made  hot.  The 
addition  of  cold  liquor  would  not 
only  prolong  the  operation,  but  al- 
fo  endanger  breaking  the  retort. 
If  the  common  (till  is  employed,  it 
ffiould  likewife  be  occafionally  fup- 
plied with  freffi  vinegar  in  propor- 
tion as  the  (pirit  runs  runs  off  ; and 
this  continued  until  the  procefs  can 
be  conveniently  carried  no  farther  : 
The  diftilled  fpirit  muff  be  rectified 
fey  a fecond  diftillation  in  a retort 
or  glafs  alembic  ; for  although  the 
head  and  receiver  be  of  glafs  or 
ftone-ware,  the  acid  will  contrail 
a metallic  taint  from  the  pewter 
worm. 

The  refiduum  of  this  proccfs  is 
commonly  thrown  away  as  ufelefs, 
although,  if  fkilfully  managed,  it 
might  be  made  to  turn  to  good  ac- 
count-; the  mod  acid  parts  of  the 
vinegar  (till  remaining  in  it.  Mixed 
with  about  three  times  its  weight  of 
fine  dry  fand,  and- committed  to  di- 
ftillation in  a retort,  with  a well- 
regulated  fire,  it  yields  an  exceed- 
ing ftrong  acid  fpirit,  together  with 
an  empyreumatie  oil,  which  taints 
the  fpirit  with  a difagreeable  odour. 


This  acid  is  neverthelefs,  without 
any  rectification,  better  for  fome 
purpofes  (as  a little  of  it  will  go  a 
great  way)  than  the  pure  fpirit  ; 
particularly  for  making  the  fal  diu- 
reticus  of  the  London  Difpenfatory  ; 
for  there  the  oily  matter,  on  which 
its  ill  flavour  depends,  is  burnt  out 
by  the  calcination.  • 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a purer 
and  ftronger  acid  than  vinegar  it- 
felf,  with  which  it  agrees  in  other 
refpefts.  The  medical  virtues  of 
thefe  liquors  may  be  feen  in  the  fec- 
tion  of  acids,  page  * 83,  and  un- 
der the  the  article  Acetum,  page 
68.  Their  principal  difference  from 
the  mineral  acids  coniifts  in  their 
being  milder,  lefs  ftimulating,  lefs 
difpoied  to  affctl  the  kidneys  and 
promote  the  urinary  fecretions,  or 
to  coagulate  the  animal  juices.  The 
matter  left  after  the  difl illation  in 
glafs  veffels,  though  not  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, would  doubtlefs  prove  a fer- 
viceable  detergent  faponaceous  a- 
cid  . and  in  this  light  it  Hands  re- 
commended by  Boerhaave. 

ACIDUM  TARTAREUMPU- 
RUM. 

Pure  tartarous  acid. 

‘ If  cream  of  tartar  be  diffolved  in 
a fufficient  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  and  fine  chalk  in  powder 
added  to  it  till  the  effervelcence 
ceafes,  a copious  white  fediment 
will  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
liquor  which  remains  over  it  will, 
by  evaporation,  afford  foluhle 
tartar.  The  fediment  is  a com- 
bination of  the  tartarous  acid 
with  the  calcareous  earth.  If  on 
this  fediment,  or  tartarous  fele- 
nite,  we  pour  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  this 
laft  attaches  itfclf  to  the  chalk, 
forming  a vitriolic  felenite,  and 
the  difengaged  tartarous  acid 
fwims  at  top.  We  have  then  the 
G g 3 pure 
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pure  tartarous  acid  free  from  the 
vegetable  alkali,  with  which  it  is 
united  in  the  native  tartar  and  in 
the  cream  of  tartar.  The  tar- 
tar ous  acid,  thus  difengaged,  may 
be  infpiffatedand  formed  into  ery- 
ftals  which  are  not  deliquefccnt 
in  the  air.  As  the  combination 
of  the  tartarous  acid  with  chalk 
is  a felenite  poffefling  very  little 
fallibility,  Mr  Bergman  propofes, 
for  the  reparation  of  the  acid,  to 
wafh  this  felenite  or  fediment  with 
diddled  water  ; then  putting  it 
into  a phial  with  eight  times  its 
■weight  of  a liquor  formed  of  one 
part  of  vitriolic  acid  and  eight 
parts  of  water.  This  mixture 
is  digeded  twelve  hours,  and  fre- 
quently dirred  with  a wooden 
fpatula  ; the  clear  liquor  above 
the  fediment  is  poured  off,  and 
the  fediment  repeatedly  waflied 
with  water  till  it  has  no  tade, 
and  the  different  leys  are  mixed 
together.  But  as  the  ley  always 
contains  a fmall  quantity  of  vitri- 
olic acid,  it  is  to  be  puiified  from  it 
by  adding  a quantity  of  tartarous 
felenite,  part  of  which  maybe  re- 
ferved  for  thatpurpofe.  Forde- 
compofing  the  folurion  of  cream 
of  tartar,  Dr  Black  has  found 
that  quicklime  is  preferable  to 
chalk,  the  quicklime  abforbing 
the  whole  of  the  tartarous  a- 
cid,  whereby  the  fupernatant  li- 
quor, indcad  of  being  a folution 
of  foluble  tartar,  only  contains 
the  alkaline  part  of  the  tartar. 
By  this  method,  then,  we  have 
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a larger  quantity  of  acid  in  the  fe- 
diment. 

* Tartarous  acid  has  not  hitherto 
been  much  employed  in  its  pure 
date.  As  its  quantity,  in  the  cream 
of  tartar,  may  probably  vary  under 
different  circumdances,  we  fhould  - 
fuppole  that  the  pure  acid  might  be 
ufed  with  more  certainty  for  the 
preparation  of  emetic  tartar,  and 
fuch  like  nice  purposes.’ 

AQUA  MEPHITICA. 
Mephitic  ‘water,  commonly  fo  call- 
ed ; or  ‘water  impregnated  with 
fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid. 

‘This  liquor  is  prepared  by  receiving 
fixed  air  or  aerial  acid  into  vcffels 
full  of  water,  inverted  in  a bafon 
containing  the  fame.  The  fixed 
air  is  feparated  from  various  fub- 
ftances,  and  by  different  acids  ; 
but  thofe  mod  commonly  em- 
ployed are  chalk  and  diluted  vi-  s 
triolic  acid.  The  apparatus  mod 
convenient  for  preparing  this  li- 
quor is  an  indrument  contrived 
by  Mr  Nooth,  and  which  we 
think  fhould  be  kept  in  every  la- 
boratory. Wc  cannot  here  de-  . 
feribe  this  indrument,  or  the 
manner  of  ufing  it ; both  are  fuf- 
ficiently  fimple,  and  pretty  ge- 
nerally known.  Water  thus  im- 
pregnated with  fixed  air  has  an 
agreeahle  acidulous  tafte,  and 
might  be  kept  in  the  (hops  as  at 
lead  an  excellent  vehicle  for  ma- 
ny  other  medicines.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Fixed  Air.’ 

* + i 

■j 
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ALL  the  mineral  acids,  on  be-  nites  intimately  with  the  vinous  .fpi- 
ing  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  l it,  fi>  as  to  arife  with  it  in  diftil- 
raife  a great  ebullition  and  heat.  If  lation.  The  tafte  and  all  the  cha- 
the  acid  is  in  fmall  quantity,  it  u-  rafters  of  acidity  are  deftroyed;  and 

the 
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the  mixture  acquires  a grateful  fla- 
vour, which  neither  of  the  ingredi- 
ents had  before. 

SP1RITUS  VITRIOLI  DUL- 
CIS. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Loud. 

Take  of  the  llrong  fpirit  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  one  pound;  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint.  Cauti- 
oufly  mix  them  together  by  little 
and  little  at  a time,  and  diilil 
the  mixture,  with  a very  gentle 
heat,  till  a black  froth  begins  to 
arife ; then  immediately  remove 
the  whole  from  the  fire,  leil  this 
froth  'fhould  pafs  over  into  the 
recipient  and  fruftrate  the  opera- 
tion. 

ACIDUM  VITRIOLICUM  Vr- 
NOSUM,  vulgo  SPIRIT  US 
VITRIOL  I DULCIS. 

Vinous  vitriolic  acid, commonly  call- 
ed Dulcified  fipirit  of  vitriol. 
Rdinb. 

* Take  of 

Vitriolic  ethereal  liquor,  one 
part  ; 

Rediified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
parts. 

Mix  them. 

« This  is  a very  ready  and-conve- 
nient  method  of  preparing  the  dul- 
cified fpirit  of  vitriol,  which  only 
differs  from  .ether  by  the  acid  being 
more  predominant,  and  lefs  inti- 
mately combined.’ 

The  different  proportions  of  the 
acid  fpirit  to  the  vinous  in  the  firft 
procefs,  makes  no  variation  in  the 
quality  of  the  produce,  provided  the 
diflillation  is  duly- conduced  ; all 
the  redundant  acid  being  left  in  the 
•refiduum. 

A good  deal  of  caution  is  req\ii- 
fite  in  mixing  the  two  liquors.  Some 
diredt  the  fpirit  of  wine  to  be  put 
fu-ft  into  the  retort,  and  the  oil  of 


vitriol  to  be  poured  upon  it  all  at 

once  ; a method  of  procedure  by 

no  means  adr  ift  able,  as  a violent 

heat  and  ebullition  always  enfue, 

which  not  only  diffipate  a part  of 

the  mixture,  but  hazard  alfo  the 

breaking  of  the  vefTel,  to  the  great 

danger  of  the  operator.  Others 

put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into  the  retort 

firft  ; then  by  means  of  a funnel,  with 

a long  pipe  that  may  reach  down 

juft  to  the  furface  of  the  acid,  pour 

in  the  fpirit  of  wine  : if  tide  is  done 

with  fufficient  caution,  the  vinous 

fpirit  fpreads  itfelfon  the  furface  pf 

the  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  two  liquors 

appear  diftinCt.  On  Handing  for  a 

week  or  two,  the  vinous  fpirit  is 

gradually  imbibed,  without  any 

commotion,  and  the  veflel  may  then 

, * 

be  fafely  fliaken  to  complete  the 
mixture:  but  if  the  fpirit  is  poured 
in  too  haft ily  at  firft,  or  if  the  vef- 
fd  is  moved  before  the  two  liquors 
have  in  fome  degree  incorpoi^ted, 
the  fame  efFedt  enfnes  as  in  the  fore- 
going cate.  The  only  feeuve  way 
is,  to  add  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  the 
fpirit  of  wine  by  a little  quantity  at 
a time,  waiting  till  the  firft  addi- 
tion is  incorporated  before  another 
quantity  is  put  in  : by  this  manage- 
ment, the  heat  that  eyfues  is  incon- 
fiderable,  and  the  mixture  is  efFedt - 
cd  without  any  inconvenience. 

The  di (filiation  fhould  be  per- 
formed with  an  equable  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  Ip 
long  as  till  a black  froth  begins  to 
appear:  for  before  this  time,  a li- 
quor will  arife  of  a very  different 
nature  from  the  fpirit  litre  intend- 
ed. The  feveral  products  tire  mole 
commodioufly  kept  apart  by  ufing  a 
tubulated  receiver,  fo  placed,  that, 
its  pipe  may  convey  thematterwhia. 
{hall  come  over  into  a yial.fet  un- 
derneath. The  jundture  of  the  re- 
tort and  recipient  is  to  be  luted, 
'with  a pafte  made  of  linfeed  meal, 
and  further  fecured  by  a piece  of 
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wet  bladder;  the  lower  jun&ure 
may  be  clofcd  only  with  fume  foft 
wax,  that  the  vial  may  be  occalion- 
ally  removed  with  eafe. 

The  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes  in 
thin  iubtile  vapours,  which  condenfe 
upon  the  fides  of  the  recipient  in 
ftraight  ft  rise.-  it  is  colourlefs  as 
water,  very  volatile,  inflammable, 
of  an  extremely  fragrant  fmell,  in 
tafte  fomewhat  aromatic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up 
for  fome  time,  white  fumes  avife  ; 
which  either  form  irregular  llriae,  or 
are  collected  into  large  round  drops 
like  oil : On  the  firft  appearance  of 
thefe,  the  vial  (or  the  receiver,  if  a 
common  one  is  made  ufe  of)  mud 
be  taken  away.  If  another  be  fub- 
ilituted,  and  the  di filiation  conti- 
nued, an  acid  liquor  comes  over,  of 
an  exceeding  pungent  fmell,  like  the 
fumes  of  burning  brimflone.  At 
length  ablack  froth  begins  haftily  to 
arife,  and  prevents  our  carrying  the 
piocefs  further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphureons 
fpirit  is  found  fwimming  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  of  a light  yellow 
colour,  a ilrong,  penetrating,  and 
very  agreeable  fmell.  This  oil 
feems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  eflential  oils  of  vege- 
tables. It  readily  and  totally  dif- 
folvcs  in  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
communicates  to  a large  quantity  of 
that  menltruum  the  tafte  and  Imell 
of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified  fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the 
ditlillation  is  of  a dai  k black ifh  co- 
lour, and  ft  ill  highly  acid.  Treated 
with  frefh  fpiiit  of  wine,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before,  it  yields  the  fame 
prodtrftions  ; till  at  length  all  the 
acid  that  remains  unvolatilizcd  be- 
ing fat  fated  with  the  inflammable 
oily  matter  of  the  fpirit,  the  com- 
pound proves  a bituminous  fulphu- 
rtous  rriafs  ; which,  expofed  to  the 
fire  in  open  vefltls,  readily  bums, 
leaving  a confiderable' quantity  of 
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fixt  a flies ; in  clofe  ones,  explodes 
with  violence  ; and  with  fixt  alka- 
line Calts,  forms  a compound  nearly 
fimilar  to  one  compofed  of  alkalis 
and  fulphur. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been 
for  fome  time  greatly  efteerned,  both 
as  a menftruum  and  a medicine.  It 
difl'olves  fome  refinous  and  bitumi- 
nous fubftances  more  readily  than 
fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and  extraftj 
elegant  tinctures  from  fundry  vege- 
tables ; efpecially  if  reftified,  as  in 
the  fecond  of  the  above  procefTes, 
from  a little  fixt  alkaline  fait,  to  fe- 
parute  any  redundant  acidity.  As  a 
medicine,  it  promotes  .perfpiration 
and  the  urinary  fecretion,  expels  fla- 
tulences, and  in  many  cafes  abates 
fpafmodic  ftrictures,  eafes  pains,  and 
procures  fleep  The  dofe  is  from 
ten  to  eighty  or  ninety  drops  in 
any  convenient  vehicle  It  is  not 
eflentially  different  from  the  cele- 
brated anodyne  liquor  of  Hoffman  ; 
to  which  it  is,  by  the  author  him-  ; 
felf,  not  un frequently  direfted  as  a < 
fuccedaneum. 

Liquor  anodynus  mineralis 
Hoffmanni. 

Hoffman's  mineral  anodyne  liquor.  | 
Parif.  I 
Into  half  a pound  of  concentrated 
oil  of  vitriol,  placed  in  a large 
glafs  retort,  pour  by  little  and 
little,  through  a long-ilemmed 
funnel,- one  pint  and  a half  of 
highly  rectified  fpirit  of  wine. 
Stop  the  mouth 'of  the  retort,  di- 
gett  for  fome  days,  and  then  di- 
ftil  with  a very  gentle  heat.  At 
firft  a fragrant  fpirit  or  wine  will 
arife  ; and  after  it,  a more  fra- 
giaut  volatile  fpirit,  to  be  caught 
in  a frefti  receiver.  The  receiver 
being  again  changed,  a fulphure- 
ous.  volatile,  add  phlegm  comes  ^ 
over;  and  at  length  a fweet  oil  of 
vitriol , which  ffiould  he  immedi- 
ately feparated,  left  it  be  abforh-< 
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ed  by  the  phlegm.  Mix  the  firft 
and  fecond  fpirits  together,  and 
in  two  ounces  of  this  mixture  dif- 
folve  twelve  drops  of  the  fweet 
oil.  If  the  liquor  has  any  fulphu- 
reous  fin  ell,  rediltil  it  from  a little 
fait  of  tartar. 

Whether  this  is  the  exaft  pre- 
paration, fo  much  recommended  and 
fo  often  prefciibed  by  HofFman  as 
an  anodyne  and  antifpafinodic,  we 
cannot  determine.  We  learn  from 
his  own  writings,  that  his  anodyne 
liquor  was  compofed  of  the  dulciiied 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  the  aromatic 
oil  which  arifes  after  it;  but  notin 
what  proportions  he  mixed  them 
together.  The  college  of  '■  irtem- 
berg  feem  to  think,  that  all  the  oil 
was  mixed  with  all  the  fpirit  ob- 
tained in  one  operation,  without  re- 
gard to  the  precile  quantities. 

Aqua  Rabelliana. 

Eau  de  Rabel . 

Parif. 

Take  four  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  twelve  ounces  of  reftified  fpi- 
rit of  wine.  Pour  the  vinous  fpi- 
rit gradually  into  the  acid,  and 
diged  in  a clofe  matrafs. 

This  liquor  has  been  greatly  ce- 
lebrated in  France  as  a reftringent, 
and  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
dulcified  fpirit;  from  which  it  dif- 
fers in  having  a confiderable  aci- 
dity. 

LIQUOR  AlTHEREUS 
VITRIOLIC  US, 

Vitriolic  ethereal  liquor. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  _ 
Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  thirty-two 
ounces. 

Pour  the  fpirit  into  a glafs  retort  fit 
for  fuftaining  a fudden  heat,  and 
add  to  it  the  acid  in  an  uniform 


dream.  Mix  them  by  degrees, 
frequently  {baking  them  mode- 
rately; this  done,  indantly  diilil 
from  (and  previoufly  heated  for 
that  purpofe,  into  a receiver  kept 
cool  with  water  or  fnow.  But  the 
heat  is  to  be  fo  managed,  that 
the  liquor  fliall  boil  at  firll,  and 
continue  to  boil  till  fixteen  ounces 
are  drawn  off;  then  let  the  re- 
tort be  raifed  out  from  the  fand. 
To  the  dillilltd  liquor  add  two 
drams  of  the  cautticum  commune 
acerrimum;  then  didil  again  in  a 
highly  raifed  retort  with  a very 
gentle  heat,  into  a cool  receiver, 
until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn 

off-  ... 

If  fixteen  ounces  of  reftified  fpirit 
of  wine  is  poured  upon  the  acid 
remaining  in  the  retort  after  the 
fird  didillation,  an  ethereal  liquor 
may  be  obtained  by  repeating  the 
diilillation.  This  may  be  done 
pretty  often.’ 

The  preparation  of  this  fingular 
fluid,  now  received  into  a public 
pharmacopoeia,  was  formerly  confi- 
ned to  a few  hands;  for  though  fe- 
veral  procefies  have  been  pnbliflied 
for  obtaining  it,  the  fuccefs  of  moft 
of  them  is  precarious,  and  fome  of 
them  are  accompanied  alfo  with 
danger  to  the  operator.  e 1 he  prin- 
cipal difficulty  confifts  in  the  fird 
part  of  the  didillation.  For  prepa- 
ring the  dulcified  fpirit  by  the  me- 
thod diredted  by'  the  Londorf'Col- 
lege,’  the  didillation  is  perfohned 
with  an  equable  and  gentle  heat ; 
here  the  fire  drould  be  hadily  raifed, 
fo  as-  to  make  the  liquor  boil ; for 
on  this  circum dance  the  produce  of 
either  principally  depends.  (See  a 
paper  on  this  fubjeft  by  Dr  Mor- 
ris, in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Me- 
dical Obfervations  and  Inquiries, 
publiflied  by  a focicty  of  phyficians 
in  London.  ‘ It  has  been  ufual  to 
direft  the  heat  to  be  kept  up  till  a 
r black 
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'black  froth  begins  to  appear;  but  if 
it  is  managed  in  the  manner  here 
directed,  the  quantity  of  ether  which 
the  liquor  can  afford  will  be  formed 
and  drawn  off  hefore  this  fulphu- 
leous  froth  appears.  The  ufe  of  the 
caulfic  alkali,  is  to  engage  any  un- 
combined vitriolic  acid  which  may 
be  prefent  in  the  firft  dill  died  li- 
quor. If  a mild  alkali  were  em- 
ployed for  this  purpofe,  the  repa- 
ration of  its  ail  by  the  acid  might 
endanger  the  burlting  of  the  vef- 
fels.  This  lafl  is  indeed  an  incon- 
venience which  attends  the  whole  of 
this  procefs.  It  might  in  a great 
meafure  be  obviated  by  employing  a 
range  of  receivers,  fuch  as  \\\c  adop- 
ter deferibed  in  the  firll  part  of  this 
Work.’ 

The  ether,  or  etherial  fpirit, is  the 
lighted,  molt  volatile  and  inflam- 
mable, of  all  known  liquids.  It  is 
lighter  than  the  molt  highly  recti- 
fied fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion 
•of  about  7 to  8:  a drop,  let  fall  on 
the  hand,  evaporates  almoft  in  an 
inllant,  fcarcely  rendering  the  part 
snoift.  It  does  not  mix,  or  only  in 
a finall  quantity,  with  water,  fpirit 
of  wine,  alkaline  lixivia,  volatile  al- 
kaline fpirits,  or  acids  ; but  is  a 
powerful  difTolvent  for  oils,  ballams, 
refins,  and  other  analogous  fub- 
ftances:  ‘ it  is  the  only  known  fub- 
llance  capable  of  diffolving  the  ela- 
Jlic  gum.*  It  has  a fragrant  odour, 
which,  in  confeqnence  of  the  volati- 
lity of  the  fluid,  is  diffufed  through 
a large  fpacc.  It  has  often  been 
found  to  give  cafe  in  violent  head- 
achs,  by  being  applied  externally  to 
the  part;  and  to  relieve  the  tooth - 
ach,  by  being  laid  on  the  affli&ed 
jaw.  It  has  been  given  alfo  inter- 
nally, with  benefit,  in  whooping 
coughs,  hyfterical  cafes,  * in  aflhma, 
and  indeed  in  almoft.  every  fpafmo- 
d:c  affe&ion,  from  drops  to  the  quan- 
tity of  half  an  ounce,’  in  a glafs  of 


wine  or  water;  which  fliould  be 
{wallowed  as  quick  as  pofiiblc,  as 
the  ether  fo  fpeedily  exhales. 

SPIRITUS  NITRI  DULCIS. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  -nitre, 
hand. 

Take  a quart  of  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  half  a pound  of  Glau- 
ber’s fpirit  of  nitre.  Mix  them, 
by  pouring  the  nitrous  fpirit  in- 
to the  other;  and  diilil  with  a . 
gentle  heat,  as  long  as  the  li- 
quor which  comes  over  does  not 
raife  any  effervefcence  with  lixi- 
via! lalts. 

ACIDUM  NITRI  VINOSUM, 
vulgo  SPIRITUS  NITRI 
DULCIS. 

Vinous  acid  of  nitre,  commonly  call- 
ed Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Edir.b. 

* Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pounds ; 

Nitrous  acid,  one  pound. 

‘ Pour  the  fpirit  into  a capacious 
phial,  placed  in  a veflel  full  of 
cold  water,  and  add  the  acid  by 
degrees,conftantly  agitating  them. 
.Let  the  phial  be  {lightly  covered, 
and  laid  by  for  feven  days  in  a 
cool  place;  then  diftil  the  liquor 
with  the  heat  of  boiling  water  in- 
to a receiver  kept  cool  with  wa- 
ter or  fnow,  till  no  more  fpirit 
comes  over. 

f By  allowing  the  acid  and  rec- 
tified fpirit  to  (land  for  fome  time 
the  union  of  the  two  is  not  only 
more  complete,  but  the  danger  alfo 
of  the  veflels  giving  way  to  the  ebul- 
lition and  heat  confequent  on  their 
being  mixed,  is  in  a great  meafure 
prevented.  By  fixing  the  degree  of 
heat  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fu- 
perabundant  acid  matter  is  left  in 
the  retort,  being  too  ponderous  to 
be  railed  by  that  degree  of  heat.’ 

Here 


Chap.  8.  Combination  of  Acid 

Here  the  operator  mutt  take  care 
rot  to  invert  the  order  of  mixing 
the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the  vi- 
nous fpint  into  the  acid  ; lor  if  he 
ihould,  a violent  cffervefcence  and 
heat  would  enfue,  and  the  piatttr 
be  difperfed  in  highly  noxious  red 
fumes.  The  moll  convenient  and 
fafe  method  of  performing  the  mix- 
ture feems  to  be,  to  put  the  inflam- 
mable fpirit  into  a large  glafs  body 
with  a narrow  mouth,  placed  under 
a chimney,  and  to  pour  upon  it  the 
acid,  by  means  of  a glafs  funnel,  in 
very  fmall  quantities  at  a time;  (ha- 
ltin'1' the  veffel  as  foon  as  the  effer- 
vefcence  enfning  upon  each  addition 
ceafes,  before  a f re  lit  quantity  is  put 
in  : by  this  means,  the  glafs  will 
heat  equally,  and  be  prevented  from 
breaking.  During  the  adion  of  the 
two  fpirits  upon  one  another,  the 
veffel  fhould  be  lightly  covered  : if 
clofe  ftopt,  it  will  burll ; and  if  left 
entirely  open,  forne  of  the  more  va- 
luable parts  will  exhale.  Lemery 
direds  the  mixture  to  be  made  in  an 
open  veffel ; by  which  unfcientiiical 
procedure,  he  ufually  loll,  as  he  lum- 
lelf  obferves,  half  his  liquor  ; and 
we  may  prefume,  that  the  remain- 
der was  not  the  medicine  here  in- 
tended. 

‘ Several  methods  have  been  con- 
trived for  obviating  the  inconveni- 
ences an  ling  from  the  elaflic  fluid 
and  violent  explofions  produced  on 
the  mixture  of  the  nitrous  acid  and 
redified  fpirit  of  wine  : for  prepa- 
ring the  nitrous  ether  they  are  ab- 
folutely  necefTary,  and  might  per- 
haps be  conveniently  ufed  for  ma- 
king the  dulcified  fpirit.  1 he  me- 
thod we  judge  to  be  the  heft,  is 
that  employed  by  Dr  Black.  On 
two  ounces  of  the  fliong  acid  put 
into  a phial,  the  Dodor  pours, 
flowly  and  gradually,  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  water ; which,  by  being 
made  to  trickle  down  the  lides  of 
the  phial,  floats  <?n  the  furface  of 
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the  acid  without  mixing  with  it ; 
he  then  adds,  in  the  fame  cautious 
manner,  thiee  ounces  of  highly  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  which  in  its 
turn  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter. Bv  this  means  the  three  fluicis 
aie  kept  fepatate  on  account  of  their 
different  fpecific  gravities,  and  a 
flratum  of  water  is  interpofed  be- 
tween the  acid  and  fpirit.  i he 
phial  is  now  fet  in  a cool  place  : the 
acid  gradually  afeends,  and  the  fpi- 
rit defeends  through  the  water,  this 
lall  adiug  as  a boundary  to  reltrain 
their  violent  readion  on  each  other. 

Bv  this  method  a quantity  of  ni- 
trous ether  is  formed,  without  the 
danger  ef  producing  ciallic  vapours 
or  explofion. 

‘ For  the  preparation  of  the  dul- 
cified fpirit,  the  liquors,  when  mix- 
ed together,  ihould  be  fuffered  to  reft 
for  feme  time,  as  above  direded,’ 
that  the  fumes  may  entirely  fubfide, 
and  the  union  be  in  fume  meafure 
completed.  1 be  diftillation  lliomd 
be  performed  with  a very  flow  and 
well  regulated  fire  ; otherwife  the 
vapour  will  expand  with  fo  much 
force  as  to  burll  the  veffels.  Wilfon 
feems  to  have  experienced  the  juft- 
nefs  of  this  obfervation ; and  hence 
direds  the  juncture  of  the  retort 
and  receiver  not  to  be  luted,  or  but 
flio-htly  : if  a tubulated  recipient, 
with  its  upright  long  pipe,  be  made 
ufe  of,  and  the  dillillation  perform- 
ed with  the  heat  of  a watei-bath, 
the  veffels  may  be  luted  without  any 
danger:  this  method  has  likewufe 
another  advantage,  as  it  afeertains 
the  time  when  the  operation  is  fi- 
nifhed:  examining  the  diddled  fpi- 
rit every  now  and  then  with  alka- 
line falts,  as  direded  above,  is  Ef- 
ficiently troublcfome  ; whilft  in  a 
water-bath  we  may  fafely  draw  over 
all  that  will  arife,  for  this  heat  will 
elevate  no  more  of  the  acid  than  what 
is  dulcified  by  the  vinous  fpirit. 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been 
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long  held,  and  not  undefervedly,  in 
great  efteem  It  quenches  third:, 
promotes  the  natural  fecretions.  ex- 
pels flatulences,  and  moderately 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach:  it  may  be 
given  from  twenty  drops  to  a dram, 
in  any  convenient  vehicle.  Mixed 
with  a finall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
hart  (horn,  the  fpiritus  volatilis  aro- 
maticus,  or  any  other  alkaline  fpi- 
rit, it  proves  a mild,  yet  efficacious, 
diaphoretic,  and  often  notably  diu- 
retic ; efpecially  in  fome  febrile 
cafes,  where  fuch  a falutary  eva- 
cuation is  wanted.  A fmall  propor- 
tion of  this  fpirit  added  to  malt  fpi- 
rits,  gives  them  a flavour  approach- 
jug  to  that  of  French  brandy. 


SEC 


SPIRITUS  SALTS,  DULCIS. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of fait. 

Edinb.  + 

This  is  made  with  fpirit  of  fait,  af- 
ter the  fame  manner  as  dulcified 
fpirit  of  nitre. 

The  dulcification  of  the  fpirit  of 
fait  does  not  fucceed  fo  perfe&ly  as 
that  of  the  two  foregoing  acids,  on- 
ly a minute  portion  of  it  uniting 
with  the  fpirit  of  wine,  and  unlef* 
the  procefs  is  fkiifully  managed, 
fcarce  anv.  Some  have  held  this 

j 

fpirit  in  great  efleem  againll  weak- 
nefs  of  the  ftomach,  indigeftion,  and 
the  like,  following  from  hard  drink- 
ing; at  prefent  it  is  not  often  made 
ufe  of  or  kept  in  the  (hops. 

t.  vr. 


Neutral  Salts. 


WHEN  any  acid  and  any  al- 
kaline falts  are  mixed  toge- 
ther, in  fuch  proportion  that  neither 
of  them  may  prevail,  they  form  by 
their  coalition  a new  compound, 
called  neutral,  in  all  the  com- 
binations of  this  kind  (except  fome 
of  thofe  with  vegetable  acids)  the 
alkali  and  acid  are  fo  ftrongly  re- 
tained by  one  another,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  difunited  by  any  dtgree  of 
fire.  How  volatile  foever  the  acid 
was  by  itfelf,  if  combined  with  a 
fixt  alkali,  it  proves  almoft  as  fixt 
as  the  pure  alkali:  if  the  alkali  is 
of  the  volatile  kind,  the  compound 
proves  alfo  volatile,  fubliming  in  its 
whole  fubibnee,  without  any  repa- 
ration of  its  parts.  There  arc,  how- 
ever, means  of  procuring  this  dif- 
union,  by  the  intervention  of  other 
bodies,  as  we  have  already  feen  in 
the  feparation  of  the  volatile  alkali 
of  fal  ammoniac,  and  of  the  acids 
of  nitre  and  fea-falt : but  in  all  cafes 
of  this  kind,  only  one  of  the  ingre- 


dients of  the  neutral  fait  can  poffi* 
bly  be  obtained  by  itfelf,  the  repa- 
ration of  this  happening  folely  in 
virtue  of  the  fuperadded  body  uni- 
ting w’ith  the  other. 

There  is  another  kind  of  com- 
pound falts,  formed  by  the  coalition 
of  acids  with  earthy  and  metallic 
bodies.  Thefe  falts  differ  from  the 
true  neutral  ones  in  feveral  obvious 
properties ; fome  of  them  change 
blue  vegetable  juices  to  a green  like 
alkalis,  and  others  to  a red  like  a- 
cids,  while  neutral  falts  make  no 
change  in  the  colour  : mixed  with 
boiling  milk,  they  coagulate  it, 
while  neutral  falts  rather  prevent  its 
coagulation : from  moil  of  them,  the 
acid  is  difunited  by  fire,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  additional  mat- 
ter, of  which  we  have  feen  an  in- 
ftance  in  the  diftillation  of  the  acid 
of  vitriol:  but  the  moll  diftinguilh- 
ing  ai\d  univerfal  character  of  thefe 
falts  is,  that  folutions  of  them,  on 
the  addition  of  any  fixt  alkali,  grow. 

turbid, 
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tHrbid,  and  depofit  their  earth  or  to  prevent  their  being  confounded, 
metal.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  which  fever^l  of  them  have  often 
cuflom  had  appropriated  fome  par-  been,  with  the  perfect  neutral  falts. 
ticular  name  to  the  falts  of  thiaclafs,  See  Table  of  Attractions. 


Vitriolic 

acid. 

Nitrous 

acid. 

Marine 

acid. 

Acetous 

acid. 

Common  fixt 

ALKALI. 

Vitriolated 

tartar. 

Common 

nitre. 

Regenerated 

fea-falt. 

Sal  diure- 
ticus. 

Alkali  of 

SSA-S  ALT. 

Glauber’s 

fait 

Cubical 

nitre. 

Sea-falt. 

A fait  fimilar 
to  fal  diuret. 

Volatile 

alkali. 

Philofophic 
fal  ammon. 

Volatile 

nitre. 

Sal  ammo- 
niac. 

Spiritus 

Mindereri. 

Calcareous 

EARTH. 

Selenites. 

Calcareous 

nitre. 

Calcareous 
muriatic  fait. 

A fubaftrin- 
gent  fait. 

Magnesia. 

Sal  catharti- 
cus  amarus. 

Purging  falts,  not  diflinguiihed  by  any 
particular  name. 

Soluble  earth 

of  CLAY. 

Alum. 

Aftringent  falts,  not  diflinguiihed  by 
any  particular  name. 

The  preceding  table  exhibits,  at 
one  view,  the  fcveral  compound  falts 
refulting  from  the  union  of  each  of 
the  pure  acids  with  each  of  the  com- 
mon alkalis  and  foluble  earths;  the 
acids  being  placed  on  the  top,  the 
alkalis  and  earths  on  the  left  hand, 
and  the  compound  falts  in  the  re- 
fpe&ive  interfe&ions  ; and  is  thus 
to  be  underltood.  In  the  upright 
columns,  under  each  of  the  acids, 
are  feen  the  feveral  compound  falts 
refulting  from  the  union  of  that  a- 
cid  with  the  refpedlive  alkalis  and 
earths  on  the  left  fide.  In  the  tranf- 
verfe  columns,  oppofite  to  each  par- 
ticular alkali  and  earth,  are  feen  the 
compound  falts  refulting  from  the 
union  of  that  alkali  or  earth  with 
the  refpeftive  acids  on  the  top;  and 
converfely,  of  each  of  the  compound 
falts  expreffed  in  the  table,  the  com- 
ponent parts  are  found  on  the  top 
of- the  upright  column;  and  on  the 
” left  fide  of  the  ti’anfverfe  column, 


in  whofe  interfe&ion  that  particular 
fait  is  placed.  Some  of  thefe  falts 
have  been  already  treated  in  the  Ma- 
teria Medica ; but  it  was  thought 
proper  to  unite  them  here  into  wnc 
view,  for  the  greater  perfpicuity  in 
regard  to  their  compolition,  and  the 
different  properties  which  their  com- 
ponent parts  affume  in  different  com- 
binations. 

Cryjiailization  of  falts. 

This  is  a general  operation  on 
neutral  and  molt  of  the  other  com- 
pound falts.  It  depends  upon  thefe 
principles:  that  water,  of  a certain 
degree  of  heat,  diffolves,  of  any  par- 
ticular fait,  only  a certain  determi- 
nate quantity ; that  on  increafing 
the  heat,  it  diffolves  more  and  more 
(except  only  in  one  inltance,  com- 
mon fait)  till  it  comes  to  boil,  at 
which  time  both  its  heat  and  diffol- 
ving  power  arc  at  their  height:  that 
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ia  returning  to  its  firft  temperature, 
it  throws  oft  again  all  that  the  ad- 
ditional heat  had  enabled  it  to  dif- 
folve:  that  independently  of  any  in- 
creafe  or  diminution  of  heat  a gra- 
dual evaporation  of  the  fluid  itlclf 
will  occaiioii  a proportional  fepara 
tion  of  the  fait ; and  that  thr  par- 
ticles of  the  lalt,  in  this  reparation 
from  the  water,  unlefs  too  haftily 
forced  together  by  bidden  cooling 
or  flrong  evaporation,  or  diftuibtd 
by  external  caufes,  generally  con- 
crete into  tranfparent  and  regularly 
figured  mafles,  called  cryftals.  The 
fevcral  falts  affume,  in  cryftalliza- 
tion,  figures  peculiar  to  each:  thus 
the  cryftals  of  nitre  are  hexagonal 
prifms ; thofe  of  fea-falt,  cubes ; 
thofe  of  alum,  o&ohedial  mafles  ; 
while  fal  ammoniac  fhoots  into  thin 
fibrous  plates  like  feathers. 

The  ufe  of  preparing  falts  in  a 
cryftalline  form  is  not  merely  in  re 
gard  to  their  elegance,  but  as  a mark 
of,  and  the  means  of  fecuring,  their 
purity  and  perfection  From  Jub- 
ilances not  difloluble  in  water,  they 
are  purified  by  the  previous  lolution 
and  filtration  : by  cryftallization, 
one  fait  is  purified  from  an  admix- 
ture of  fueh  other  faiin'e  bodies  as 
diflblve  either  more  eafily  or  more 
difficultly  than  itfel'f.  For  if  two  or 
more  falts  be  diflblved  together  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  hot  water,  the 
fait,  which  requires  the  grcatell  heat 
for  its  folution  in  that  quantity  of 
water,  will  firft  begin  to  feparate  in 
Cooling : and  if  the  water  is  kept 
evaporating  in  an  uniform  heat,  the 
fait  which  requires  moll  water  in 
that  heat  will  be  the  firft  in  cryllal- 
lizing.  In  all  cafes  of  this  kind,  if 
the  procefs  is  duly  managed,  the  firft 
(bootings  are  generally  well  figu- 
red and  pure:  the  fuccecding  ones, 
footrer  or  later,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  other  falts  in  the  li- 
quor, retam  an  admixture  of  thofe 


falts,  which  they  betray  by  their 
ftnallncfs  and  by  their  figure. 

In  order  to  the  cryllallization  of 
faline  folutions,  it  is  cuftomary  to 
boil  down  the  liquor,  till  fo  much 
of  the  fluid  has  exhaled,  as  that  the 
fait  begins  to  concrete  from  it  even' 
while  hot,  forming  a pellicle  upon 
the  furface  expofed  to  the  air;  when 
this  mark  appears,  the  whole  is  re- 
moved into  a cold  place.  This  me- 
thod feldom  affords  prrfecl  cryftals: 
for  when  water  is  thus  faturated 
with  the  fait  in  a boiling  heat,  and 
then  fuddenly  cooled;  the  particles 
of  the  fait  run  haftily  and  irregular- 
ly together,  and  form  only  a confu- 
fed  femitranfparent  mats.  It  is  by- 
flow  concretion  that  moil  falts  af- 
fume their  cryftalline  form  in  per- 
fection. The  evaporation  fhould  be 
gentle,  and  continued  no  longer 
than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor, 
in  a heat  below  boiling,  being  let 
fall  upon  a cold  glafs  plate,  difeover 
crystalline  filaments  : the  liquor  is 
then  immediately  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire  into  a lefs  watm,  but 
not  a cold  place ; and  the  veffel  co- 
vered with  a cloth  to  prevent  the 
accefs  of  cold  air,  and  the  formation 
of  a pellicle,  which,  falling  down 
through  the  fluid,  would  difturb 
the  \-egularity  of  the  cryftallization. 
This  is  the  moll  effectual  method  for 
moll  falts  ; though  there  are  fome, 
whofe  cryllallization  is  to  be  effec- 
ted, not  by  an  abatement  of  the  heat, 
but  by  a continued  equable  evapo- 
ration of  the  fluid;  fuch  in  particu- 
lar is  fea-falt. 

Salts  retain  in  cryftallization  apor» 
tion  of  the  aqueous  fluid,  without 
betraying  any  marks  of  it  to  the 
eye  ; on  this  their  cryftalline  form 
appears  in  great  meafure  to  depend. 
rl  he  quantity  of  phlegm  or  water 
varies  in  different  falts;  dry  cryftals 
of  nitre  were  found,  on  feveral  care- 
ful trials,  to  contain  about  one 
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twentieth  of  their  weight ; thofe  of 
alum,  one  fixth  ; i'ea-falt,  one 
fourth  ; borax,  green  vitriol,  and 
the  purging  falts,  no  lels  than  one 
half.  The  fame  fait  appears  always 
to  retain  nearly  the  fame  quantity. 

Some  falts  difTolve  in  fpirit  of 
wine  ; and  here  alfo,  as  in  water, 
the  folution  is  limited,  though  the 
fait  is  not  ealily  recovered  in  a cry- 
flalline  form.  Such,  in  particular, 
are  combinations  of  the  nitrous  a- 
eid  with  volatile  alkalis,  and  with 
calcareous  earths;  of  the  marine  a- 
cid  with  all  the  foluble  earths  ; of 
the  acetous  with  fixt  and  volatile  al- 
kalis. Scarce  any  of  the  compound 
falts,  whofe  acid  is  the  vitriolic,  are 
affe&ed  by  vinous  fpirits.  • 

Salts  differ  greatly  in  their  difpo- 
fition  to  afTutne  and  retain  a cryltal- 
line  form.  Many,  even  of  the  com- 
pound kind,  imbibe  humidity  like 
iixt  alkalis,  i'o  as  to  cryllallize  with 
difficulty;  and  when  cryltallized,  or 
exficcated  by  heat,  to  deliquate  a- 
gain  in  the  air.  Such  are  the  com- 
binations of  the  nitrous  and  marine 
acid  with  all  the  foluble  earths,  and 
of  the  acetous  both  with  earths  and 
alkalis.  The  vitriolic  acid,  on  the 
ether  hand,  forms  with  all  the  fub- 
flances  it  diflblves  permanent  cry- 
stals ; as  do  likewife  the  other  mi- 
neral acids  with  all  alkalis. 

The  cryftailization  of  thofe  falts, 
which  are  not  diflfoluble  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  is  generally  promoted  by  a 
fmall  addition  of  that  fpirit;  which 
abforbing  the  water,  or  weakening 
ks  difTolving  power  on  the  fait,  dif- 
pofes  the  fait  to  part  from  it  more 
freely.  The  operator  mull  be  care- 
ful, however,  not  to  add  too  much 
of  the  fpirit,  efpecially  where  the 
fait  is  compofed  of  an  earthy  or  me- 
tallic body  united  with  the  acid; 
left  it  abforb  the  acid  as  well  as  the 
water,  and,  inllead  of  a gradual  and 
regular  cryltallization,  hallily  pre- 


cipitate the  earth  or  m'etal  in  a pow 
dery  form. 


Mr  Rouelle  of  the  French  aca- 
demy of  fciences,  has  examined  with 
great  attention  the  phenomena  of 
the  cryltallization  of  falts,  and  pub- 
lifhed  the  refult  of  his  obiervationa 
in  different  volumes  of  the  Memoirs 
of  that  academy.  Among  other 
curious  particulars,  he  has  given  a- 
general  diftribution  of  falts,  in  re- 
gard to  their  cryltallization,  which 
will  be  of  pradtical  utility  to  the  ar- 
tift. 

He  divides  evaporation  into  three 
degrees ; infenjible  evaporation , or 
that  effected  by  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  atmofphere,  from  freezing  up 
to  the  heat  of  the  fummer’s  fun  ; 
mean  evaporation commencing  with 
the  fun’s  heat,  and  extending  to 
that  in  which  the  exhaling  fleam  is 
vifible  to  the  eye,  and  the  liquor  too- 
hot  to  be  endured  by  the  hand;  and 
ftrong  evaporation , reaching  from 
this  period  to  boiling.  He  divides 
falts  into  fix  claffes;  the  dillin&ions 
of  which  are  taken,  from  the  degree 
of  evaporation  in  which  they  cry- 
'ftallize  moft  perfe&ly,  from  the  fi- 
gure of  their  cryftals,  their  difpofi- 
tion  to  remain  fingle  or  unite  in 
clufters,  rfnd  their  receiving  an  in- 
creafe  from  a continuance  of  the  cry- 
ftailization. 


I.  The  firlT  clafs  confifls  oP 
falts  which  cryllallize  into 
fmall  plates  or  very  thin 
feales.  The  cry  Hals  are 

fingle.  They  are,  of  all 

falts,  thofe  which  cryflal- 
• lize  moll  frequently  on  the 
furface  of  their  folutions, 
which  retain  leafl  water  in 
their  cryllals,  and  require 
moft  to  diflblve  in.  They 
cryllallize  mod  perfectly  by 
iufeniible  evaporation. 

I I/Salta 
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II.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  arc 
cubes,  cubes  with  the  angles 
truncated,  or  pyramids  of 
four  or  fix  fides.  They 
form  fingle,  and  change 
their  figure  by  new  accre- 
tions. by  infcnfible  evapo- 
ration they  cryftallize  at  the 
bottom,  by  mean  evapora- 
tion at  the  furface,  and  by 
both  kinds  they  prove  per- 
fett  and  regular:  by  ftrong 
evaporation,  the  liquor  con- 
tracts a pellicle,  and  in  cool- 
ing yields  few  cryilals,  and 
thofe  ill  figured. 
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III.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are 
tetrahedral,  pyramidal,  pa 
rellelopipcds,  rhomboidal, 
and  rhomboidal  parallelopi- 
peds;  with  the  angles  vari- 
oufly  truncated  according 
to  different  circumftances. 
They  form  fingle  (except 
that  fome  few  unite  by  the 
bafes)  and  change  their  fi- 
gure by  new  accretions. 
They  cryftallize  at  the  bot- 
tom, moll  perfectly  by  in- 
fenfible  evaporation  : by 

mean  and  ftrong  evapora- 
tion, the  liquor  contra&s  a 
pellicle,  and  in  cooling  the 
cryftals  adhere  to  the  pelli- 
cle, and  prove  confufed  and 
ill  formed.  They  retain  a 
large  quantity  of  water. 


IV.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are' 
flattened  parallelepipeds, 
with  the  extremities  termi- 
nating in  two  furfaces  incli- 
ned to  one  another,  fo  as  to 
form  a point  and  acute  an- 
gles with  the  large  fides. 
They  duller  together,  uni- 
ting,  by  the  bafes,  into  tufts. 
The  cryftals  are  largeft  and*, 
moll  regular  by  infcnfible 
evaporation:  by  mean  and 
hafty  evaporation,  a pellicle 
is  formed,  and  in  cooling  the 
cryftals  prove  very  finall. 
They  retain  a large  quan- 
tity of  water  in  cryftalliza- 
tion,  and  require  little  to 
diffolve  in. 

V.  Salts  whofe  cryftals  are 
very  long,  in  form  of 
necdh.s,  prifms,  or  columns 
of  different  furfaces.  They 
fhoot  at  the  bottom,  and 
duller  together  into  tufts 
of  regular  figures  By  in- 
fenfible  evaporation  they 
fcarce  ever  cryftallize  well. 
By  mean  and  ftrong  evapo- 
ration, they  give  a pellicle; 
and  in  flow  cooling,  if  the 
evaporation  was  not  carried 
too  far,  they  yield  perfectly 
well  formed  cryftals,  which 
at  firft  fwim,  but  foon  fall 
to  the  bottom.  If  the  eva- 
poration was  too  long  con- 
tinued. the  cryftals  prove 
confufed  and  ill  formed. 


VI.  Salts 


Sal  ammon.  Phil.fal  ammon.  Nitre.  Fcl.  nitre.  daub.  fait.  Salt  Soluble  tartar.  Tartar  united  nvitb  volatile  alkali.  Tartar 

of  amber.  Fin.  united  with  (balk.  F ol,  vit.  acid  united  with  dxtalk.  united  u’itb  abforbent  earth. 
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VI.  Salts  whole  cryftals  are  ini 
very  fmall  needles,  or  of  o- 
ther  indeterminate  figures. 
None  of  them  cryftallize  by 
infenfible  evaporation,  and 
few  of  them  by  the  mean 
degree.  They  require  to 
be  reduced,  by  flrong  eva- 
poration, to  a t Kick  confift- 
enee  ; they  then  contrail  a 
pellicle,  and  cryftallize  with 
confufion.  If  the  cryftals 
are  wanted  regular,  fpirit  of 
wine  mall  be  ufed,  or  fame 
.other  medium,  if  the  fait  is 
foluble  in  fpirit.  They  rea- 
dily diffolve  in  water,  and 
liquefy  in  the  air. 
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NIT  RUM  PUR1FICATUM. 

Purified  nitre. 

Loud. 

Boil  nitre  in  water  till  it  is  diflbl- 
ved ; filtre  the  folution  through 
paper  ; and  then,  after  due  eva- 
poration, fet  it  by  in  a cold  place, 
that  the  nitre  may  {hoot  into  cry- 
ftals. 

Edinb.  + 

The  liquor  which  remaiils  after  the 
cryllallization,  may  be  further 
evaporated,  and  fet  to  {hoot  as 
before;  but  this  proeefs  mult  not 
be  too  long  protradled. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually  a 
coniiderable  proportion  of  fea-falt, 
which  in  this  proeefs  is  leparated, 
the  fea-falt  remaining  difiolved  after 
greateft  part  of  the  nitre  has  cry- 
Italiized.  The  cryftals  which  fhoot 
after  the  firft  evaporation,  are  large, 
regular,  and  pure:  but  when  the  re- 
maining liquor  is  further  evapora- 
ted, and  this  repeated  a fecond  or 
third  time,  the  cryftals  prove  at 
length  fmall,  imperfe£l,  and  tipt 
with  little  cubical  glebes  of  fea  fait. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  ftate 
wherein  it  is  firft  cstrafted  from  the 
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earths  impregnated  with  it  (fee  page 
187.)  is  treated  in  this  manner,  there 
remains  at  laft  a liquor,  called  mo- 
ther-ley, which  will  no  longer  af- 
ford any  cryftals.  This  appears  to 
participate  of  the  nitrous  and  ma- 
rine acids,  and  to  contain  an  earthy 
matter  difiolved  by  thofe  acids.  On 
adding  alkaline  lixivia,  the  earth  is 
precipitated;  and  when  thoroughly 
walhed  with  water,  proves  infipid. 
If  the  liquor  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs,  a bitterifh  faline  matter  is  left; 
which  being  ftrongly  calcined  in  a 
crucible,  parts  with  the  acids,  and 
becomes,  a3  in  the  other  cafe,  in- 
fipid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated  as 
an  excellent  purgative,  in  the  dofe 
of  a dram  or  two  ; and,  in  fmaller 
dofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hypochon- 
driacal and  othet  diforders.  This 
medicine  was  for  fome  time  kept  a 
great  fecret,  under  the  names  of 
Magnefia  albd,  Nitrous  panacea , 
Count  Palma's  powder,  II  polvere  alba 
Romano,  Poudre  de Sentinelli,  See,  till 
Lancifi  made  it  public  in  his  notes 
on  the  Metallotheca  Vatic  ana.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  this  earth  is 
no  other  than  a portion  of  the  lime 
commonly  added  in  the  elixation  of 
nitre  at  the  European  nitre-works  : 
but  though  the  fpecimens  of  mag- 
nefia examined  by  Neumann,  and 
fome  of  that  which  has  lately  been 
brought  hither  from  abroad,  gave 
plain  marks  of  a calcareous  nature; 
yet  the  true  magnefia  muft  be  an 
earth  of  a different  kind,  calcareous 
earths  being  rather  aftringent  thart 
purgative.  The  earthy  balls  of  the 
Jcil  catharticus  arnarus  is  found  to 
have  the  properties  aferibed  to  the 
true  magnefia  of  nitre,  and  appears 
to  be  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  earth: 
from  that  fait  therefore  this  medi- 
cine is  now  prepared,  as  will  be  feen 
hereafter.  ‘ The  magnefia  alba  dif- 
fer* from  calcareous  earths,  in  ha- 

H li  ring 
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ving  a leffi  powerful  attra&ion  for 
fixed  air,  and  in  not  becoming  cau- 
ftic  by  calcination. * 

SAL  AMMONIACUS  PURI* 
FICATUS. 

Purified  fal  ammoniac. 

I^ond. 

This  fait  is  purified  by  folution  in 
water,  filtration,  and  cryftalliza- 
tion,  after  the  manner  above  di- 
rected for  nitre. 

Edinb.  + 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the  cry- 
ftallization  is  to  be  further  evapo- 
rated, and  the  cryftallization  re- 
peated, fo  long  as  any  fait  will 
fhoot  from  it. 

The  impurities  of  fal  ammoniac 
are  commonly  fuch  as  will  not  dif- 
folve  in  water;  and  hence  the  puri- 
fication is  tffeCted  by  the  folution 
and  filtration.  The  very  laft  cry- 
llals  feldom  betray  an  admixture  of 
any  other  fait. 

FLOS  SALIS  AMMONIACI. 

Flowers  of  fal  ammoniac. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Take  any  convenient  quantity  of  dry 
fal  ammoniac  in  powder  : put  it 
into  an  earthen  cupurbit;  and  ha- 
ving fitted  on  a blind-head,  fub- 
litnc  the  fait  with  a fiie  gradually 
increafed. 

This  proeefsfeems  to  be  intend- 
ed with  a view  to  the  further  purifi- 
cation of  the  fait.  As  fal  ammo 
niac,  however,  carries  up  with  it 
fubftances  which  of  themfilves  are 
not  volatile ; as  it  is  originally  pre- 
pared by  a fimilar  procefs,  and  may 
poflibly  fuffei  fonie  alteration  in  its 
quality  from  repetitions  of  it  ; the 
fublimation  does  not  appear  to  be 
cither  needful  or  expedient.  Neu- 
mann obferves,  that  by  repeated  fub- 
limations,  it  acquires  at  length  a 
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yellowifh  tinge,  and  a particular 
frnell,  of  which  it  difeovered  no- 
thing at  firft,  and  which  he  attri- 
butes to  the  extrication  of  the  oily 
or  inflammable  matter  of  its  volatile 
animal  fait ; for  that  fal  ammoniac 
participates  of  an  inflammable  prin- 
ciple, appears  from  its  deflagration 
with  nitre. 

VITRIOLUM  PURIFICA- 
TUM,  vulgo  GILLA  VL 
TRIOL1. 

Purified  white  vitriol , commonly 
called  Gilla  of  vitriol. 

Edinb.  + 

DifTolve  white  vitriol  in  a fufficient. 
quantity  of  warm  water,  filtre  the 
folution,  and  evaporate  it  to  the 
confumptioo  of  two-thirds:  fet 
the  remainder  in  a cold  place, 
that  the  fait  may  {hoot  into  cry- 
ftals  upon  the  fides  of  the  veflel, 
and  afterwards  dry  the  cryftals  in 
the  fun.  The  remaining  liquor  . 
is  to  be  further  evaporated,  and 
fet  to  cryftallize  as  before  ; and 
this  procefs  repeated  till  no  more 
fait  will  {hoot. 

Solutions  of  white  vitriol  de- 
pofite,  on  {landing,  a yellow  ochery 
fubltance  ; which,  if  not  fuffered  to 
feparate  before  the  liquor  is  exhaled 
and  fet  to  {hoot,  will  foul  the  cry- 
ftals. Wilfon  direAs  the  vitriol  to 
be  diftolved  in  juft  as  much  water  , 
as  will  keep  it  from  cryftallizing, 
viz,,  two  pounds,  or  two  pounds  and 
a half  of  water  to  one  of  the  vitriol; 
and  the  filtered  folution  kept  warm, 
tf>  fettle,  for  tw'enty-four  hours : 
being  then  evaporated  to  a proper 
pitch  for  cryftallization,  a yellow 
matter  is  ftill  frequently  found  at 
the  bottom,  from  which  the  liquor 
mull  be  decanted  before  it  is  fet  by 
to  {hoot.  It  may  be  obferved,  that 
the  teparation  is  by  far  the  moll 
plentiful  and  fpeedy  while  the  li- 
quor boils  : folutions,  which  had 
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flood  in  the  cold  for  fome  days,  and 
appeared  ptrfe&ly  clear,  on  being- 
made  to  boil,  became  immediately 
turbid,  and  threw  off  a yellow  ochre. 

SAL  VITRIOLI. 

Salt  of  vitriol, 

Lond. 

Take  of 

w hite  vitriol,  one  pound; 

Strong  fpirit  (called  oil)  of  vitriol, 
one  ounce  by  weight; 

Water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient. 
Boil  them  together  till  the  vitriol  is 
diffolved  ; then  filtre  the  liquor, 
and  after  due  evaporation  fet  it  by 
in  a cold  place  to  cryftallize. 

Here  the  intention  is  not  to  fe- 
parate  the  ochery  matter  of  the  vi- 
triol, but  to  prevent  its  feparating 
and  colouring  the  cryftals.  This  is 
effectually  anfwered  by  the  addition 
of  the  acid,  by  which  it  is  kept  dif- 
folved. 

ALUMEN  USTUM. 

Burnt  alum. 

Lond.  and  Edinb. 

Let  alum  be  calcined  in  an  iron  or 
earthen  veflel,  fo  long  as  it  bubbles 
and  fwells  up. 

The  bubbling  or  bliltering  pro- 
ceeds from  the  phlegm  retained  in 
the  cryftals  ; after  that  is  expelled, 
the  fait  cannot  be  made  liquid  by 
any  degree  of  fire.  Alum  iscompo- 
fed  of  vitriolic  acid  and  an  earth  : 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  combina- 
tions of  that  acid  with  all  earths, 
with  moll  metals,  and  even  with  Ve- 
getable fixt  alkalis,  are  unfufible. 

The  alum  thus  deprived  of  its 
phlegm,  proves  conliderably  flrong- 
er,  and  more  acrid,  infomuch  as  to 
be  fometime^  employed  for  confu- 
ting fungous  flefli:  it  is  faid  to  have 
an  inconvenience  of  leaving  a hard- 
refs  upon  the  part. 


VITRIOLUM  CALCINA- 

TUM. 

Calcined  vitriol. 

Lond. 

Bet  .green  vitriol  be  calcined  in  an 
earthen  veflel,  with  an  open  fire, 
till  it  becomes  thoroughly  dry: 
then  bri  aking  the  veflel,  take  out 
the  vitriol,  and  fet  it  by  for  ufe, 
well  clofed  from  the  air.  The  vi- 
triol is  fufficiently  calcined,  if  it 
has  acquired  a red  colour  at  the 
fides  anS  bottom  of  the  veffel. 

This  firocefs  fucceeds  tolerably 
well  for  fmall  quantities,  but  does 
not  anfwer  fo  perfectly  for  larger. 
As  the  action  of  the  fire  is  exerted 
firft  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
mafs,  thefe  will  be  calcined  firft,  and, 
where  the  quantity  is  large,  exhi- 
bit  the  mark  of  fufficient  calcina- 
tion, whilft  the  internal  part  remains 
almoft.  unchanged  : and  even  if  the 
procefs  is  ftill  farther  continued,  the 
effect  required  will  not  be  produced ; 
for  the  outfide  growing  firft  hard, 
prevents  the  evaporation  of  the  aque- 
ous parts  from  within. 

Edinb. 

Expofe  any  quantity  of  green  vi- 
triol, in  an  unglazed  earthen  vef- 
fel, to  the  action  of  a moderate 
fire,  till  it  becomes  white  ‘ and 
thoroughly  dry  ;’  keeping  the 
matter  continually  ftirring,  to 
prevent  its  flicking  to  the  veflel, 
and  acquiring  a ftony  hardnefs. 

COLCOTHAR  VITRIOLI. 

Colcotbar  of  vitriol. 

Edinb. 

* Let  the  vitriolum  calcinatum  be 
urged  with  a vehement  heat,  t^l 
it  pafles  into  a deep  red  fub- 
ftance.’ 

This  method  is  fufficiently  trou- 
blefomc : for  unlcfs  the  heat  be  very 
Hh  j gentle. 
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gentle,  and  the  matter  ipread  very 
ih'n  over  the  bottom  of  a broad 
fh.llow  vcffel,  it  is  ahr.oft  impcffible 
to  avoid  melting  it,  which  makes  it 
ad he;  e to  the  tides  of  the  pan,  and 
rcndt'r.i  the  previous  pulveiifation  an 
tifelefs  labour. 

'i  he  method  ufualiy  pra&ifed  by 
the  chemilts  is,  to  place  a deep 
earthen  pan,  with  tome  vitriol  in  it, 
upon  a gentle  fire ; the  vitriol  foon 
liquefies,  boils  up,  and  by  degrees 
incruftates  to  the  ikies  of  the  veil'd: 
fome  more  vitriol  is  then^hrovvn  in 
and  fuffered  to  incruftatc  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  this  procedure  repeat- 
ed till  the  pan  is  nearly  full  of  the 
concreted  matter,  which  proves  of 
a whitifh  colour,  except  on  the  out- 
lide  next  the  pan  (which  rrnift  be 
broken  to  take  it  out)  where  it  ap- 
pears yellowifh  or  reddilh,  accord- 
ing to  the  continuance  and  degree 
of  fire.  If  the  vitriol  be  deli  red  to  be 
kill  farther  deplegmatcd,  this  may  be 
commodioufly  effected,  by  reducing 
the  mafs  into  a grofs  powder  (which 
will  now  no  longer  melt),  and  then 
calcining  it  over  a ffrong  fire,  in  a 
fhallow  iron  pan,  till  it  has  gained 
the  degree  of  drynefs  required, 
which  may  be  known  from  its  co- 
lour.— The  principal  ufe  of  calcined 
vitriol  is  for  the  diltillation  of  the 
fpirit  of  vitriol : if  employed  for 
this  purpofc  uncalcined,  it  would 
melt  in  the  diddling  vcffel,  and  run- 
ning into  a lump,  fcarce  give  out 
any  fpirit ; and  the  little  obtained 
would  be  very  weak.  ‘ The  chief 
ufe  of  the  colcothar  is  as  a colour- 
ing matter  in  plafters.’ 

TARTARHM  V1TRIOLA- 

TUM. 

Vitriolaied  tartar. 

I.ond. 

Diffolve  eight  ounces  of  green  vi- 
triol in  four  pints  of  boiling  wa- 
ter } and  whilft  the  liquor  conti- 


nues boiling,  throw  it  into  fait  of 
tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  fait, 
till  no  farther  effervefcence  arifes 
upon  a frefh  addition ; which  ge- 
nerally happens  when  four  ounces, 
or  a little  more,  of  the  fait  have 
been  ufed.  Filtre  the  liquor 
through  paper  and  after  due  e- 
vaporation  fet  it  by  to  cryllallize. 

Hfre  the  acid  of  the  vitriol  fqr- 
fakes  the  iron  which  it  was  before 
in  poffeffion  of,  to  unite  with  the 
alkaline  fait;  particular  caie  ought 
to  be  had  that  the  quantity  of  al- 
kali be  fufficient  to  fully  faturate 
the  acid,  otherwife  it  will  not  depo- 
fite  all  the  metal.  It  is  convenient,  - 
even  after  the  faturation  feems,  from 
the  effervefcence  ceafing,  to  be  com- 
pleted, to  threw  in  a little  more  of 
the  alkali  ; for  by  this  means  the 
preparation  is  fecured  from  contain- 
ing any  metallic  matter;  whilft  the 
fuperfluous  quantity  of  alkali  can 
do  no  prejudice,  as  it  remains  un- 
cry Rail  i zed. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixt  alkaline 
fait  do  each  readily  unite  with  wa- 
ter, and  ftrongly  attract  moifture 
even  from  the  air ; yet  the  neutral 
fait  refulting  from  the  combination 
of  thefe  two,  vitriolated  tartar,  is 
one  of  the  falts  moll  difficult  of  fo- 
lution,  very  little  of  it  being  taken  - 
up  by  cold  water.  Hence  fome  have 
directed  the  liquor  in  this  procefs  to 
be  filtered  whilft  very  hot,  fufpetl- 
ing,  that  if  it  was  fuffered  to  cool, 
great  part  of  the  fait  would  be 
thrown  off  and  left  upon  the  paper. 
The  college,  however,  has  avoided  | 
this  inconvenience,  by  ordering  a 
quantity  of  water  which  is  found  to  - 
be  fufficient  for  keeping  the  fait 
diffolvcd  in  the  cold,  or  at  leaft  in  a 
moderate  warmth. 
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ALKALI  FIXl-M  VEGETA- 
TIVE VITRIOL  A '-rUM, 

vulgo  TAR  TA RUM 
V IT  R ] 0 L A T U M. 
Vitriolated  fixed  vegetable  alkali , 

commonly  called  Vitriolated  tartar. 

Editib. 

* Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fix 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe. 

Put  it  into  a capacious  glafs  vefTei, 
and  gradually  drop  into  it,  of  pu- 
rified fixed  vegetable  alkali,  di- 
luted with  fix  times  its  weight  of 
water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
thoroughly  to  neutralize  the  a- 
cid.  The  effervelcence  being  fi- 
nilhed,  flrain  the  liquor  through 
papei  ; anci  after  proper  evapora- 
ticn,  let  it  apart  to  cryftallize. 

‘ 1 h f operator  ought  to  take 
care  that  tlie  vapour  feparated  du- 
ring the  effervelcence  fhall  not  be 
applied  to  his  noftrils.j  as  fixed  air, 
when  applied  to  the  olfa&ory  nerves, 
:s  highly  deleterious  to  life.’ 

1 his  is  an  elegant,  and  one  of  the 
lead  troublefome  ways  of  preparing 
this  fait.  1 he  Edinburgh  College, 
;n  their  former  editions,  ordered  the 
acid  liquor  to  lie  diopt  into  the  al- 
kaline : by  the  convcrfe  procedure, 
now  received,  it  is  obvioufly  more 
eafy  to  fecure  againfta  redundance  of 
acidity;  and  for  the  greater  certainty 
in  this  point,  it  may  he  expedient, 
as  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  to  drop 
in  a little  more  of  the  alkaline  ley 
than  the  ceffation  of  the  effervelcence 
feems  to  require. 

* In  a former  edition  of  the  fame 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  acid  was  direc- 
ted to  he  diluted  only  with  equal  its 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  alkali 
with  that  quantity  of  water  which 
it  is  capable  of  imbibing  from  the 
atmofphere.  (See  Oleum  Ta  RTARI 
per  DELiQuiuM, } By  that  imper- 


fe£Kon  there  was  not  near  enough 
of  water  to  keep  vitriolated  tartar 
difiolved:  on  which  account,  as  fall 
as  the  alkali  was  neutralized  by  the 
acid,  a great  part  fell  to  the  bottom 
in  a powdery  form.’  In  order  to 
obtain  perfect!  and  well  formed  cry- 
Rals,  the  liquor  fhould  npt  he  let  in 
the  coid,  hut  continued  in  the  mo- 
del ate  heat,  fuch  as  the  hand  can 
fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water  may 
fiowly  evaporate., 

Vitriolated  tartar,  in  fmall  dofes, 
as  a fern  pie  or  half  a dram,  is  an 
ufeful  aperient ; in  larger  ones,  as 
four  or  five  drams,  a mild  cathartic, 
which  does  not  pafs  of!'  fo  haftily  as 
the  fal  catharticus  amarus , or  ful 
Glauber i , and  feems  to  extend  its  ac- 
tion further.  The  wholcfale  deal- 
ers in  medicines  have  commonly  fub- 
flituted  to  rt  an  article  otherwife  al- 
moft  ufelefs  in  their  fhops,  the  re- 
fiduum  of  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre. 

I hi?  may  be  looked  upon  as  a venial 
fraud,  if  the  lpirit  has  been  prepa- 
red as  formerly  dire  fled,  and  the 
re  fid  nil  in  difiolved  and  cryftallized : 
but.it  is  a very  dangerous  one  if  the 
vitriolic  acid  has  been  ufed  in  an 
over  proportion,  and  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  employed  without  eryftalliza- 
tion  ; the  fait  in  this  cafe,  inflcad 
of  a mild  neutral  one,  of  a mode- 
rately bitter  taile,  proving  highly 
acid.  The  purchafer  ought  there- 
fore to  infill  upon  the  fait  being  in 
a cryflalline  form.  The  cryitals, 
when  perfect,  are  oblong,  with  fix 
flat  fidcs,  and  terminated  at  each 
end  by  a fix-fided  pyramid  : fome 
appear  compofed  ot  two  pyramids 
joined  together  by  the  bales;  and 
many,  in  the  raoft  perfect  cryflalli- 
zations  I have  feen,  are  very  irre- 
gular. They  decrepitate  in  the  fire, 
i'omewhat  like  thole  of  fea-falt,  for 
which  they  have  fometimes  been  mil- 
taken. 
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NITRUM  VITRIOL  ATUM. 

Vitriolated  nitre , 

Land. 

Diflolve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  diftilla- 
tion  of  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre : 
hltrc  the  folution  through  paper, 
and  cryftallize  the  fait. 


already  feen,  is  no  other  than  the 
vitriolic  acid)  remains  combined  with 
the  alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre.  1 he 
Ihops,  accordingly,  have  fubftituted 
to  the  fal  polychrtft  the  foregoing 
preparation. 

SAL  PRUNELLJE. 

Edinb.  + 


This  fait  is  not  different  from  the 
tartarum  vitriolatum,  being  coropo- 
fed  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the  al- 
kaline bafis  of  nitre;  which  alkali  is 
no  other  than  the  common  vegetable 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  as  fait  of  tartar  or 
potaih : it  is,  in  tffi  d,  from  the 
alhes  of  vegetables,  that  the  nitre 
prepared  in  Europe  receiyes  its  al- 
kaline bafis  If  any  unchanged  nitre 
remains  in  the  mafs,  it  is  left  d ffol- 
ved  in  the  water  while  the  vitriola- 
ted alkali  cryftalliz.es. 

SAL  POLYCHRESTUM. 

Salt  of  many  virtues . 

Edinb. 

Take 

Nitre  in  powder, 

Floweis  of  fulphur,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Mingle  them  well  together,  and  in- 
ject the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a time,  into  a red-hot 
crucible : ‘ the  deflagration  being 
over,  let  the  fait  cool,  after  which 
it  is  to  be  put  up  in  a glafs  vcffel 
well  fliut.’  The  fait  may  be  pu- 
rified by  diffolving  it  in  warm 
water,  filtering  the  folution,  and 
exhaling  it  to  drvnefs;  or  by  cry- 
llallization. 

This  is  another  method  of  uni- 
ting the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fixt  alkali.  Both  tire 
nitre  and  the  fulphur  are  decompound- 
ed in  the  operation:  the  acid  of  the 
nitre,  and  the  inflammable  principle 
of  the  fulphur,  detonate  together, 
and  are  diffipated  ; while  the  acid 
pf  ;hc  fu]phur  iwhich,  as  we  have 


Take  of 

Pure  nitre  reduced  to  powder,  two 
pounds ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce. 

Melt  the  nitre  in  a crucible,  and 
fprinkle  into  it  the  fulphur  by 
little  at  a time.  When  the  de- 
flagration is  over,  pour  out  the 
incited  fait  upon  a clean,  dry,  and 
warm  brafs  plate,  io  as  to  form  it 
into  cakes. 

Those  who  prepare  fal  prunella 
in  large  quantities,  make  ufe  of  a 
clean  iron  pot  inftead  of  a crucible; 
and  when  the  nitre  is  melted,  and  j 
the  fulphur  deflagrated,  take  out 
the  fait  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  pour  -j 
jt  into  brafs  moulds  kept  for  this 
purpofe.  The  previous  pounding 
of  the  nitre,  directed  above,  may  j 
be  as  well  omitted,  as  occafioning  a 
ntedlels  trouble. 

This  preparation  was  formerly  in 
great  cittern,  and  is  fometimes  itill 
ordered  in  prefeription.  It  is  ne- 
veithelefs  built  upon  an  erroneous 
foundation,  which  fuppofed,  that 
the  nitre  was  purified  by  the  defla- 
gration it  undergoes  upon  injecting 
a little  fulphur  on  it  : from  proper 
experiments  it  appears,  that  the  ful- 
phur is  fo  far  from  depurating  the  * 
nitre,  or  tending  to  its  improvement  . 
as  a medicine,  that  it  really  alters 
fome  part  of  it  into  a fait,  which  f 
has  quite  different  properties.  The 
real  effect  of  this  procefs  will  be  ca- 
fily  underftood  from  the  preceding 
one  : there,  nearly  all  the  nitre  is 
decompounded,  and  a fait,  ‘ differ- 
ing only  from  vitiioiatcd  tartar,  in 
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containing  lefs  water/  is  found  in 
its  place  : here,  only  about  one 
twenty-fourth  part  of  it  fuffers  this 
change.  Boerhaave,  inftead  of  de- 
flagrating the  nitre  with  fulphur, 
oi'ders  it  to  be  only  well  purified  af- 
ter the  common  method,  and  then 
melted  by  itfelf  and  poured  into 
moulds:  the  fufion  here  fcrves  to 
bring  the  fait  into  a lefs  compafs, 
by  evaporating  the  aqueous  moifturc 
which  had  concreted  with  it  in  its 
cryftallization ; though  even  in  this 
intention  it  is  not  of  much  ufe,  the 
quantity  of  water  which  nitre  re- 
tains not  being  very  confiderable. 

SAL  CATHARTICUS 
GLAUBERl. 

The  cathartic  fait  of  Glauber,  com- 
monly called  Sal  ??iirabile. 

Loud. 

SODA  VITRIOLATA,  vulgo 
SAL  CATHARTICUS 
GLAUBERL 

Variolated foda,  commonly  called 
Cathartic  fait  of  Glauber. 

Edinb. 

Di ffolve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  diftilla-. 
tion  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt  : filtre 
the  folution,  and  cryftallize  the 
fait. 

* In  a former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  it  was  or- 
dered, that  if  the  cryftals(obtained  as 
above ) proved  too  fharp,  they  lhould 
be  again  diffolved  in  water,  and  the 
filtered  liquor  evaporated  to  fuch  a 
pitch  only  as  may  difpofe  the  fait  to 
cryftallize.’  But  there  is  no  great 
danger  of  the  cryftals  proving  too 
fharp,  even  when  the  fpirit  of  fait  is 
made  with  the  largeft  proportion  of 
oil  of  vitriol  directed  under  that 
procefs.  The  liquor  which  remains 
after  the  cryftallization  is  indeed 
very  acid  ; and  with  regard  to  this 
preparation,  it  is  convenient  it 
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fhould  be  fo;  forotherwife  the  cry- 
ftals will  be  very  fm all,  and  likewife 
in  a little  quantity  Where  a fuffi- 
cieot  proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol  has 
not  been  employed  in  the  dift illa- 
tion of  the  fpirit,  it  is  necefiary  to 
add  fome  to  the  liquor,  in  order  to 
promote  the  cryftallization  of  the 
fait. 

The  title  of  this  fait  exprefles  ita 
medical  virtues.  Taken  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  it 
proves  a mild  and  ufeful  purgative  ; 
and  in  imaller  dofes,  largely  dilu- 
ted, a ferviceable  aperient  and  diu- 
retic. The  fhops  frequently  fubfti- 
tute  to  it  the  fal  catharticus  am  a r us 
(fee  page  222),  which  is  nearly  of 
the  fame  quality,  but  fomewhat 
more  unpleafant,  and,  as  is  faid:  lefs 
mild  in  operation.  They  are  very 
eafily  diftinguifhable  from  each  o- 
ther,  by  the  effect  of  alkaline  falts 
upon  folutions  of  them.  'The  folu- 
tion of  Glauber’s  fait  fuffers  no  vi- 
fible  change  from  this  addition,  its 
own  bafis  being  a true  fixt  alkali  : 
but  the  folution  of  the  fal  cathar- 
ticus amarus  grows  inftantly  white 
and  turbid,  its  bafis,  which  is  an 
earth,  being  extricated  copioiifly  by 
the  alkaline  fait } as  in  the  follow- 
ing procefs. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA. 

White  magnejta, 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Bitter  purging  fait, 

Purified  fixed  vegetable  alkali, 
equal  weights. 

DifTolve  them  feparately  in  double 
their  quantity  of  warm  water,  and 
let  the  liquor  be  ftrained  or  other- 
wife  freed  of  the  feces  ; then  mix 
them,  and  inftantly  add  eight 
times  their  quantity  of  warm  wa- 
ter. Let  the  liquor  boil  for  a 
little  on  the  fire,  ftirring  it  at  the 
fame  time  ; then  let  it  reft  till 
the  heat  is  fomewhat  dimiuifhed ; 
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after  which  {train  it  through  a 
doth : the  magnefia  will  remain 
upon  the  cloth,  and  it  is  to  be 
wafhed  with  pure  water  till  it  is 
altogether  void  of  faline  tafte. 

‘The  fa  l catharticus  ait;  a rut,  or 
llpfom  fait , i.>  a combination  of  the 
vitriolic  acid  and  magnefia.  In  this 
procefs,  then,  a double  elective  at- 
traction takes  place  : the  vitriolic 
acid  forfakes  the  magnefia  and  joins 
to  the  mild  alkali,  with  which  it  has 
a greater  attraction  ; whilil  the 
magnefia  in  its  turn  unites  with  the 
fixed  air  discharged  from  the  mild 
alkali,  and  ready  to  be  qbforbed  by 
any  fubjtance  with  which  it  can 
combine. 

‘ We  have  therefore  two  new 
products,  viz.  a vitriolated  tartar, 
and  magnefia  united  with  fixed  air. 
The  former  is  dilfolvcd  in  the  wa- 
ter. and  may  he  prefayed  for  ufe  ; 
the  latter,  asbeing  much  lefs  fohible, 
finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 
The  intention  of  employing  fuch  a 
large  quantity  of  water  and  of  t lie 
boiling  is,  that  the  vitriolated  tar- 
tar fhall  be  all  thoroughly  di Halved, 
this  fait  being  fo  fpantjly^folubU  in 
water,  that  without  this  expedient  a 
part  of  it  might  be  precipitated  a- 
lorig  with  the  magnefia.  It  might 
perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  em- 
ploy the  mineral  alkali,  which  form- 
ing a Glauber’s  fait  with  the  vitrio- 
lic acid,  would  require  lefs  water  for 
its  fufpenfion.  By  the  after  ablu- 
tions, however,  the  magnefia  isfuf- 
iiciently  freed  of  any  portion  of  vi- 
triolated tartar  which  may  have  ad- 
hered to  it. 

‘ The  ablutions  fliould  be  made 
with  very  pure  water)  for  nicer 
purpofes  diltilled  water  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage  ; and  foft  water  is 
in  every  cafe  necefiary.  Hard  wa- 
ter for  this  procefs  is  peculiarly  in  - 
admiflible,  as  the  principle  in  wa- 
ters giving  the  property  called  hard- 


vcf,  is  generally  owing  to  an  im- 
pel fi-ct  nitrous  feleifitc,  whofe  bafe 
is  capable,  of  being  difengaged  by 
magnefia  united  with  fixed  air.  For 
though  the  atttra&ion  of  magnefia 
itfelf  to  the  nitrous  acid,  is  not 
greater  than  that  of  calcareou? 
earths;  yet  when  combined  with 
fixed  air,  a peculiar  circumltancs 
intervenes,  whereon  it  is  deductible, 
that  the  fum  of  the  forces  tending  to 
join  the  calcareous  earth  wit;h  the  air 
of  the  magnefia,  and  the  magnefrj 
with  the  acid,  is  greater  than  the 
fum  of  the  foiccs  pending  to  join 
the  calcareous  earth  with  the  acid, 
and  the  magnefia  with  the  fixed  air. 

‘ T his  phenomenon  mult  therefore 
depend  on  the  prefence  oi  fixed  air, 
and  its  greater  attra&ion  for  lime 
than  For  magnefia.  On  this  account, 
if  hard  water  is  ufed,  a quantity  of 
calcareous  earth  muft  infallibly  be 
depofited  on  the  magnefia  ; whilil 
the  nitrous  acid  with  which  it  was 
combined  in  the  water,  (hall  in  its. 
turn  attach  itfelf  to  a portion  of 
the  magnefia,  forming  what  may  be 
called  a nitrous  magnefia. 

‘ All  the  alkalis,  as  alfo  calcare- 
ous earths,  have  a greater  attraction, 
for  fixed  air  than  magnefia  has  : 
Hence,  if  tlus  lall  is  precipitated 
from  its  folution  in  acids  by  cauftic 
alkalis,  it  is  then  procured  free  of 
fixed  air  ; but  for  this  purpofe  cal- 
cination is  more  generally  employ- 
ed (See  Magnesia  Usta.)  Mag- 
nefia  is  fearcelv  foluble  in  any  quan- 
tity whatever  in  wate'r  : the  infi- 
nitely fmall  portion  which  this  fluid 
is  capable  of  taking  up,  isowing  to 
the  fixed  air  of  the  magnefia  ; and 
it  has  been  lately  difeovered,  that 
water  impregnated  with  this  acid 
(fee  Aqua  Mephitica)  is  capable 
of  difloiving  a confiderable  portion  : 
for  this  purpofe  it  is  necefiary  to 
employ  magnefia  already  iaturated 
with  fixed  air,  a3  magnefia  deprived 
of  this  air  would  quickly  abftradl  it 
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from  the  water,  whereby  the  force 
of  the  latter  would  be  very  conli- 
derably  dimjnilhed.  Such  ar  foin- 
tion  of  magnolia  might  be  ufeful  for 
leveral  purpofes  in  medicine.’ 

Magnesia  is  the  fame  fpecies  of 
earth  with  that  obtained  from  the 
mother-ley  of  nitre  (fee  page  481.), 
whiclv  was  for  fcveral  years  a cele- 
brated feertt  in  the  hands  of  fomc 
particular  perfons  abroad.  Hoff- 
man, who  deferibes  the  preparation 
of  the  nitrous  magneiia,  gives  it  the 
character  of  an  ufeful  antacid,  a fafe 
and  inoiTenfive  laxative  in  dofes  of  a 
dram  or  two,  and  a diaphoretic  and 
diuretic  when  given  in  fmaller  do- 
fes of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains.  Since 
his  time,  it  has  had  a confiderablc 
place  in  the  practice  of  foreign  phy- 
sicians; and  is  now  in  great  efleern 
among  us,  particularly  in  heart- 
burns, and  for  preventing  or  remo- 
ving the  many  diforders  which  chil- 
dren are  fo  frequently  thrown  into 
from  a redundance  of  acid  humours 
in  the  iirlt  paffages : It  is  preferred, 
on  account  of  its  laxative  quality, 
to  the  common  abforbents,  which 
(unlcfs  gentle  purgatives  are  given 
occafionally  to  carry  them  off ) are 
apt  to  lodge  in  the  body,  and  occa- 
sion a coitivenefs  very  detrimental 
to  infants. 

Magnefia  alba,  when  prepared  in 
perfection,  is  a white  and  very  hib- 
tilc  earth,  perfectly  void  of  fmell  or 
taile,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  which 
dilTolve  in  acids.  It  diffolves  fretly 
even  in  the  vitriolic  acid  ; which,  in 
the  common  way  of  making  folu- 
tions,  takes  up  only  an  inconfider- 
able  portion  of  other  earths.  Com- 
bined with  this  acid,  it  forms  the 
bitter  purging,  or  Epfom  fait,  very 
eafily  foluble  in  water;  while  the 
common  abforbents  form  with  the 
fame  acid  almoll  infipid  concretes, 
very  difficult  of  folution.  Solu- 
tions of  magnefia  in  all  acids  are 
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bitter  and  purgative  ; while  thofe 
of  the  other  earths  are  more  or  lets 
auflere  and  aftringent.  A large 
dofe  of  magneiia,  if  the  flomacli 
contains  no  acid  to  diffidvc  it,  does 
not  purge  or  produce  any  fcnfible 
effect  : a moderate  one,  if  an  acid 
is  lodged  there,  or  if  acid  liquors 
are  taken  after  it,  procures  feveral 
llools  ; whereas  the  common  abfor- 
bents, in  the  fame  circumflances, 
inftead  of  loofening,  bind  the  belly. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  mag- 
nefia is  fpecifically  different  from 
the  other  earths,  and  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  ufeful  purpofes  in  medi- 
cine. 

£ Magnefia  was  formerly  made 
with  the  mother-water  of  nitre  eva- 
porated to  drynefs,  or  precipitated 
by  a fixed  alkali.  It  lias  gone  un- 
der different  names,  as  the  White 
powder  of  the  Count  of Palma,  Pow- 
der ofSentinelle,  Polychreft , Laxative 
powder , See.  It  feems  to  have  got 

the  chara&er  alba,  to  diflinguifh  it 
from  the  dark-coloured  mineral  call- 
ed alfo  magnefia,  or  manganefe ; a 
fubltance  poffeffing  very  different 
properties.  We  have  not  heard 
that  pure  native  magnefia  has  been 
found  in  its  uncombined  ftate : A 
combination  of  it  with  fulphur  has 
been  difeovered  to  cover  a llratum 
of  coal  at  Littry  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy. It  has  alfo  been  found  in 
certain  ferpentine  earths  in  Saxony, 
and  in  marly  and  alum  earths.’ 

MAGNESIA  USTA. 

Calcined  magnefia. 

Edinb. 

\ Let  magnefia,  placed  in  a crucible, 
be  continued  in  a red  heat  for 
two  hours  ; then  put  it  up  in 
clofe  glafs  veffels. 

* By  this  procefs  the  magnefia  is 
freed  of  fixed  air ; which,  by  Dr 
Black’s  experiments,  makes  about 
tV  of  its  weight.  A kind  of  opake 

foggy 
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foggy  vapour  is  obfcrved  to  eicape 
during  the  calcination,  which  is  no- 
thing elfe  than  a quantity  of  fine 
particles  of  magnefia  buoyed  off  a* 
long  with  a dream  of  the  diftnga- 
gtd  air.  About  the  end  of  the 
operation,  the  magnefia  exhibits  a 
kind  of  luminous,  or  phofphorelcent 
property;  and  thi  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  a pretty  exa&  criterion  of 
its  being  deprived  of  air. 

* Calcined  magnefia  is  equally 
mild  as  when  faturated  with  fixed 
air  ; and  this  circumffance  is  ftiffi- 
cient  to  effabhfii  a difference  be- 
twixt it  and  calcareous  eaiths;  all  of 
which  are  converted,  by  calcination, 
into  a eauftic  quicklime. 

* The  magnefia  ufta  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  general  purpofes  as  the 
magneiia  combined  with  fixed  air. 
In  certain  afftclions  of  the  ftomach, 
accompanied  with  much  flatulence, 
the  calcined  magnefia  is  found  pre- 
ferable, not  only  as  containing  more 
of  the  real  earth  of  magnefia  in  a 
given  quantity,  hut  as  being  alio 
deprived  of  its  air,  it  neutralizes 
the  acid  of  the  liomach,  without 
that  extrication  of  air  which  is  often 
a troublefome  confequence  in  em- 
ploying the  aerated  magnefia  in 
thefe  complaints.  It  is  proper  to 
obferve,  that  magnefia,  whether 
combined  with,  or  deprived  of  fixt 
air,  is  fimilar  to  the  mild  calcareous 
earths  in  promoting  and  increaling 
putrefaftion.  The  fame  has  even 
been  obferved  with  refpeft  to  the 
Epfom  and  fome  other  falts  with 
bafe  of  this  earth.’ 

NITRUM  CUBICUM. 

Cubical  nitre . 

Diffolve  chalk  or  lime  in  purified  a- 
quafortis,  and  add  the  folution  by 
degrees  to  a folntion  of  Glauber’s 
fait  in  water,  fo  long  as  a frefh 
addition  produces  any  miikinefs; 
a white  powder  will  precipitate  ; 
after  which  the  liquor  is  to  be 
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filtered,  and,  after  due  evapora- 
tion, fet  to  cryftalhfe. 

In  this  procefs,  both  the  folu- 
tions  are  decompounded,  and  two 
new  compounds  produced.  The 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  Glauber’6  fait 
unites  with  the  chalk,  and  forms 
with  it  an  indiffoluble  felenitic  con- 
crete, which  of  courfe  precipitates ; 
while  the  alkali  of  the  Glauber’s 
fait  and  the  nitrous  acid  unite  into 
a neutral  fait,  which  is  feparated 
from  the  liquor  by  cryffallifation. 
The  cryftals  are  rhomboidal,  of  a 
cooling  taffe,  greatly  reftmbling 
that  of  common  nitre.  How  far  this 
fait  differs  from  common  nitre  in  its 
medical  virtue;  is  not  known.  The 
procefs  is  here  inferted,  partly,  as 
being  a very  inttm&ive  one  in  re- 
gard to  the  tranfpplitions  which  hap- 
pen on  the  mixture  of  different  fa- 
line  bodies  ; and  partly  as  affording 
the  moft.  convenient  means  of  ob- 
taining the  pure  alkaline  bafis  of 
fea-falt.  In  the  diftillation  of  fpi- 
rit  of  fait,  that  bafis  was  difunited 
from  its  own  acid,  and  combined 
with  the  vitriolic : it  is  here  tranf- 
ferred  from  the  vitriolic  to  the  ni- 
trous ; and  in  page  440,  wre  have 
triven  a method  of  difiipating  or  de- 
ftroying  the  nitrous  acid,  and  lea- 
ving the  alkali  that  was  combined 
with  it  pure. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  MARINI 
COAGULATUS. 

Spirit  of  fea-falt  coagulated. 

Lend. 

Drop  into  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fea- 
falt,  a ley  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  till  all  effervefcence  ceafes ; 
then  evaporate  the  mixture  to 
drynefs. 

This  preparation  is  inferted, 
under  the  fame  title,  in  the  Wir- 
temberg  Pharmacopoeia.  It  lias 
been  commonly  called  regenerated 
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ft  a- fait,  though  with  little  proprie- 
ty, as  it  differs  from  that  fait  in  its 
bafis  ; the  common  vegetable  alkali 
being  here  fubftilutcd  to  the  mine 
ral  alkali  of  fea-falt.  How  far  it 
differs  from  fea-falt,  in  its  medical 
qualities,  1 cannot  take  upon  me  to 
determine  ; it  is  manifeitly  fharper 
in  talle,  and  fomewhat  more  diffi- 
cult both  of  folution  in  water,  and 
of  fufion  in  the  tire 

‘ It  is  however  obvious,  that  the 
words  any  fix t alkaline  fait , are  very 
indefinite  and  improper;  as  it  is  now 
well  known,  that  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  fixt  alkalis  differ  widely  in 
their  feveral  combinations  with  the 
acids.’ 

If  the  common  alkalis  are  made 
life  of  for  this  procefs,  they  fhould  be 
previoufly  purified,  by  folution  and 
cryilallifation,  from  the  neutral  ialt 
which  they  generally  contain.  The 
diftilled  vinegar  limit  be  perfectly  free 
from  any  empyreumatic  taint  : It 

is,  not  necefTary  to  dephlegmate  it, 
or  throw  away  the  firit  runnings  in 
the  diilillation,  fince  thefe  contain  a 
portion  of  the  acid  (the  part  here 
wanted)  as  well  as  the  phlegm. 

It  is  difficult  to  hit  the  point  of 
fatnration  betwixt  the  acetous  acid 
and  the  alkaline  fait.  After  about 
fourteen  parts  of  llrong  diftilled  vi- 
negar have  been  gradually  poured 
upon  one  of  the  fixed  fait,  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  more  of  the  acid 
will  not  occafion  any  further  effer- 
vefcence  in  the  cold  : But  if  the 
mixture  be  now  ftrongly  ftirred  and 
well  heated,  the  effervtfcence  will 
appear  afrefh  ; upon  which  fome 
more  vinegar  is  to  be  added  till  it 
again  ceafcs.  The  faturation  is  not 
as  yet  complete;  for  upon  exhaling 
the  aqueous  parts,  the  remaining 
fait  dill  effervefccs  with  frefh  vine- 
gar. When  fo  much  of  the  acid 
has  now  been  added,  that  no  marks 
of  fermentation  any  longer  appear, 
3 Jittle  more  of  the  vinegar  may  be 
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poured  in  before  you  proceed  to  the 
laft  evaporation  ; by  this  means  the 
faturation  of  the  alkali  will  be  fe- 
cured,  whilft,  if  the  acid  prevails, 
the  fuperfluous  quantity  of  it  will 
exhale. 

The  fait  thus  prepared  is  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  a peculiar,  not 
ungrateful  odour,  a penetrating  la- 
ponaceous,  faline  tafte,  in  no  wife 
alkaline  or  acid.  Its  brown  colour 
and  faponaceous  quality  proceed 
from  the  oily  parts  of  the  vinegar  ; 
the  depuration  of  the  fait  from  this 
oil  is  not  in  the  foregoing  procefs 
infilled  on.  In  the  London  Phar- 
macopoeia, the  fait  is  ordered  to  be 
purified  to  perfect  whitentfs,  under 
the  title  of 
/ 

SAL  DIURETICUS. 

Diuretic  fait. 

Lond. 

Take  a pound  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait,  and  boil  it  with  a very  gentle 
heat  in  four  orfive  times  its  weight 
of  diftilled  vinegar.  When  the 
fermentation  ceales,  add  more  di- 
ftilled vinegar ; and  proceed  with 
frefh  additions  thereof,  until  the 
vinegar  being  almoil  evaporated, 
frefh  vinegar  will  no  longer  raiie 
any  fermentation  ; which  gene- 
rally happens  by  the  time  that 
twenty  pounds  of  diftilled  vine-* 
gar  have  been  ufed.  Then  {low- 
ly exhale  to  drynefs. 

Melt  the  remaining  impure  fait  for 
a little  time,  but  not  too  long, 
over  a gentle  fire  ; then  diffblve  it 
in  water,  and  filtre  the  folution 
through  paper.  If  the  melting 
has  been  duly  performed,  the  fil- 
tered liquor  will  be  limpid  and 
colourlefs  as  water ; but  if  other- 
wife,  of  a brown  colour 
Evaporate  the  limpid  folution,  with 
an  exceeding  gentle  heat,  in  a 
fh allow  glals  veffel  ; occafionally 
ftirring  the  fait  as  it  dries,  that 
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its  moiflure  may  be  the  fooner 
exhaled.  Afterwards  keep  it  for 
life  in  a vcflcl  very  clofcly  flopt ; 
for  it  will  liquefy  by  the  air. 

This  fait  ought  to  be  of  perfeft 
whitenefs ; and  fhould  totally 
diffolve  both  in  water  and  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  without  leaving  any 
feces.  If  the  fait,  though  ever 
fo  white,  depofites  any  feces  in 
fpiiit  of  wine,  the  whole  of  it 
mull  be  dilfolved  in  that  fpirit, 
the  folution  filtered,  and  exficca- 
ted  again. 

1 The  iubfequent  procefs  fcarcely 
differs  from  the  above. 

‘ ALCALI  FfXUM  VEGETA - 
BILE  ACETATUM,  vulgo 
TARTARUM  REGE- 
NERATE. 

Acetated  fixed  vegetable  alkali , com- 
monly called  Regenerated  tartar. 

Edinb . 

* Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  one  pound. 

Boil  it  with  a very  gentle  heat  in 
four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of 
dillilled  vinegar  ; add  more  dillil- 
led  vinegar,  at  different  times, 
till  fuch  time  as,  on  the  watery 
part  of  the  former  quantity  being 
nearly  diffipated  by  evaporation, 
the  new  addition  of  vinegar  cea- 
fes  to  raiie  any  effervcfcence.  This 
happens,  when  about  twenty 
pounds,  by  weight,  of  dillilled 
vinegar  has  been  confumcd.  The 
impure  fait  remaining  after  the 
exficcation,  is  to  be  liquefied  with 
a gentle  heat  for  a ihort  time, 
and  it  is  groper  that  it  fhould 
only  be  for  a fhort  time  ; then 
diffolve  it  in  water,  and  drain 
through  paper.  If  the  lique- 
fa&ion  has  been  properly  per- 
formed, the  ftrained  liquor  will 
be  limpid  ; but  if  otherwife,  of  a 
brown  colour. 

Evaporate  this  liquor  with  a very 
gentle  heat  in  a fhallow  glafs  vef-. 


fel,  occafionally  {lining  the  fait 
as  it  becomes  dry,  that  its  moi- 
iture  may  fooner  be  diffipated. 
Then  put  it  up  into  a vdfTel  very 
clofely  ftopt,  to  prevent  it  from 
liquefying  in  the  air/ 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a little  troublefome.  The  ope- 
rator mult  be  paiticularly  careful  in 
melting  it,  not  to  ufe  too  great  a 
heat,  or  to  keep  it  liquefied  too  long; 
a little  fhould  be  occafionally  taken 
out,  and  put  into  water;  and  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely  with 
its  black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire.  In  tiie  laft 
drying,  the  heat  mufl  not  be  fo 
great  as  to  melt  it ; otherwife  it  will 
not  prove  totally  foluble.  If  the 
folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  be  cxficca- 
ted,  and  the  remaining  fait  lique- 
fied with  a very  foft  fire,  it  gains 
the  leafy  appearance,  which  has  pro- 
cured it  the  name  Terra  fotiata. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  correfpondents  of  the 
French  Academy,  lately  publifhed, 
Mr  Cadet  has  given  a method  of 
making  the  fait  white  at  the  fit  ft 
evaporation,  without  the  trouble  of 
any  further  purification.  He  ob- 
ftrves,  that  the  brown  colour  de- 
pends upon  the  oily  matter  of  the 
vinegar  being  burnt  by  the  heat 
commonly  employed  in  the  evapo- 
ration ; and  his  improvement  con- 
fifls  in  diminifhing  the  heat  at  the 
time  that  this  burning  is  liable  to 
happen.  The  procefs  he  recom- 
mends is  as  follows. 

Diffolve. a pound  of  fait  of  tartar  in 
a fufficient  quantity  of  cold  wa- 
ter ; filtre  the  folution,  and  add 
by  degrees  as  much  dillilled  vi- 
negar as  will  faturate  it,  or  a lit- 
tle more.  Set  the  liquor  to  eva- 
porate in  a flone-ware  veffel  in  a 
gentle  heat,  not  fo  ftrong  as  to 
make  it  boil.  When  a pellicle  ap- 
pear^ 
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pears  on  the  furface,  the  reft  of 
the  procefs  mull  be  finidied  in  a 
water-bath.  The  liquor  acquires 
by  degrees  an  oily  confidence, 
and  a pretty  deep  brown  colour; 
but  the  pellicle  or  fcum  on  the 
top  looks  whitifh,  and  when  ta- 
ken off  and  cooled,  appears  a con- 
geries of  little  brilliant  iilver-like 
plates.  The  matter  is  to  be  kept 
continually  ftirring,  till  it  is 
wholly  changed  into  this  white 
flaky  matter  ; the  complete  dry- 
ing of  which  is  moft  convenient- 
ly effected  in  a warm  oven. 

We  fhall  not  take  upon  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pure  or  im- 
pure fait  is  preferable  as  medicines  ; 
obferving  only,  that  the  latter  is 
more  of  a faponaceous  nature,  the 
former  more  acrid,  though  fome- 
what  more  agreeable  to  the  ftomach. 
Mr  Cadet  reckons  the  fait  prepared 
in  his  method  fuperior  both  to  the 
brown  and  white  forts  made  in  the 
common  way,  as  poffelling  both  the 
oily  quality  of  the  one,  and  the  a- 
greeablenefs  of  the  other,  and  as  be- 
ing always  uniform  or  of  the  fame 
power  ; whereas  the  others  are  lia- 
ble to  vary  coniiderably,  according 
to  the  degree  of  heat  employed  in 
the  evaporation.  They  are  all  me- 
dicines of  great  efficacy,  and  may  be 
lo  dofed  and  managed,  as  to  prove 
either  mildly  cathartic)  or  power-N 
fully  diuretic  : few  of  the  falinc  de- 
obftruents  come  up  to  them  in  vir- 
tue. The  dofe  is  from  half  a fcruple 
to  a dram  or  two.  A bare  mixture 
of  alkaline  fait  and  vinegar,  with- 
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out  exficcation,  is  not  perhaps  much 
inferior  as  a medicine  to  the  more 
elaborate  fait.  I have  known  two 
drams  of  the  alkali,  faturated  with 
vinegar,  occaiion  ten  or  twelve  (tools 
in  hydropic  cafes,  and  a plentiful 
difcharge  of  urine,  without  any  in- 
convenience. 

SPIRITUS  MINDERERL 

Spirit  of  Mindererus . 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile 
alkaline  fait  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  gradually  pour  upon  it  di- 
ddled vinegar  till  the  effervef- 
cence  ceafes ; occafionally  ftir- 
ring the  mixture  to  promote 
the  adtion  of  the  vinegar  on  the 
fait. 

This  is  an  excellent  aperient  fa- 
line  liquor.  Taken  warm  in  bed, 
it  proves  commonly  a powerful  dia- 
phoretic or  fudoriflc  ; and  as  it  o- 
perates  without  heat,  it  has  place 
in  febrile  and  inflammatory  dif<?r- 
ders,  where  medicines  of  the  warm 
kind,  if  they  fail  of  procuring  fweat, 
aggravate  the  diftemper.  Its  ac- 
tion may  likewife  be  determined  to 
the  kindneys,  by  walking  about  in 
a cool  air.  The  common  dofe  is 
half  an  ounce,  either  by  itfelf,  or  a- 
long  with  other  medicines  adapted 
to  the  intention.  Its  ffrength  is 
not  a little  precarious,  depending  in 
great  meafure  on  Uiat  of  the  vine- 
gar ; an  inconvenience  which  can- 
not eafily  be  obviated,  for  the  fa- 
line  matter  is  not  reducible  to  the 
form  of  a concrete  fait.- 
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CRYSTALLI  TARTARI. 

Cry  fiats  of  tartar. 

Ed'mb.  + 

LET  powdeied  white  tartar  be 
boiled  in  twenty  times  its 
quantity  of  water  till  perfe£liy 
difTolvcd;  and  the  folution,  whi'  d 
it  continues  hot,  palled  through 
filtering  paper  or  a woollen  cloth, 
and  received  in  a wooden  veffel  ; 
then  expofe  it  for  a night  or 
longer  to  the  cold  air,  that  cry 
ftals  may  form  themfelvcs  and 
(hoot  to  the  (ides  of  the  ' cffel  ; 
the  water  being  now  poured  off, 
the  cryftals  are  to  be  collected 
and  dried  for  ufe. 

The  filtration  of  the  folution  of 
tartar  through  paper  fucceeds  very 
flowly,  and  unlefs  managed  with  a 
good  deal  of  addrefs,  not  at  all : for 
as  foon  the  boiling  liquor  begins  to 
grow  fenfibly  lcfs  hot,  it  depolites 
much  of  the  tartar  all  over  the  fur- 
face  of  the  paper,  which  hinders  the 
remainder  from  palling  through. 
Zwelffer,  in  his  animadverfions  on 
this  procels  in  the  Augullan  phar- 
macopoeia, diredls  the  folution  to  be 
clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and 
drained  only  through  a linen  cloth: 
he  likewife  judicioufly  orders  the 
veffel  to  be  clofe  covered,  and  the 
cryllallization  performed  in  a warm 
place : for  if  the  folution  be  fuffer- 
ed  to  cool  very  fall,  it  is  in  vain  to 
expert  any  appearance  of  cryllals ; 
the  tartar  will  inevitably  be  preci- 
pitated to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel 
in  the  form  of  fand.  And,  indeed, 
the  bulinefs  of  refining  and  cryftal- 
lifing  tartar  is  fo  very  troublefome, 
and  requires  fo  large  an  apparatus, 
I 


that  fcarce  any  of  the  apothecaries* 
or  even  of  the  trading  chemiils,  are 
at  the  trouble  of  it ; but  either  im- 
port it  ready  refined  from  Holland, 
or  purchafe  it  from  fome  people 
here  who  make  it  their  l'ole  bufinefs. 
See  the  article  Tartar. 


CREMOR  TARTARI. 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Ed'mb  -f- 

Take  any  quantity  of  folution  of 
tartar,  made  as  in  the  foregoing 
procefs,  and  palled  through  a filtre. 
lioil  it  over  the  fire  till  a thick 
cuticle  appears  on  the  furface, 
which  is  to  be  taken  off  with  a 
wooden  Ikimmer  bored  full  ol 
holes:  continue  the  boiling  till  a 
frelli  cuticle  arifes,  which  is  to  be 
taken  off  as  the  foregoing,  and 
the  operation  repeated  till  the 
whole  quantity  of  liquor  is  thus 
confumed.  Afterwards  dry  all  the 
cuticles  together  in  the  fun. 

This  procefs  feems  inferted  only 
to  retain  a name  long  familiar  to 
the  Ihops ; for  the  preparation  itfelf 
in  no  refpetl  differs  from  cryllals  of 
tartar  reduced  to  powder.  Indeed 
the  purchafer  ought  always  to  pre- 
fer the  cryllals ; for  the  powder  is 
often  fophillicated  with  faline  fub- 
ftances  of  another  kind. 


The  College  of  Edinburgh,  * in  a 
former  edition,  obferved,’  that 
both  the  cryllals  and  cream  are 
brought  to  us  from  abroad ; that 
they  are  not  different  in  quality 
from  one  another;  and  that  good 
white  tartar,  unrefined,  is  not  in- 
ferior to  either  of  them. 


TAR- 
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TART  A RUM  SOLUBILE. 

Soluble  tartar. 

Loud. 

DifTolve  a pound  of  any  fixt  alkaline 
fait  in  a gallon  of  boiling  water; 
and  gradually  throw  in  cryflals  of 
tartar,  as  long  as  a frefh  addition 
thereof  raifes  any  effervet’cence  ; 
which  generally  ceafes  before 
three  pounds  of  the  cryftals  have 
been  ufcd ; then  filtre  the  li- 
quor, and  after  due  evaporation, 
fet  it  by  to  cryltallize  ; or  evapo- 
rate it  to  dtynefs,  and  keep  the 
remaining  faline  mafs  for  ufe. 

ALCALI  FIXUM  VEGETA- 
BILE  TARTAR  IS  ATUM, 
vulgo  TART  A RUM 
SOLUBILE. 

T art  arifed  vegetable  fixed  alkali , 
commonly  called  Soluble  tartar. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Purified  fixt  vegetable  alkaline 
fait,  one  pound; 

Water,  fifteen  pounds. 

To  the  fait  diflblved  in  the  boiling 
water  gradually  add  cryftals  of 
tartar  in  fine  powder,  as  long  as 
the  addition  thereof  raifes  any  ef- 
fervefcence,  which  almoft  ceafes 
before  three  times  the  weight  of 
the  alkaline  fait  hath  been  injec- 
ted ; then  itrain  the  cooled  li- 
quor through  paper,  and  after 
due  evaporation  fet  it  by  to  cry- 
HaHife.’ 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps 
preferable  for  this  operation  to  the 
cryftals  ufually  met  with,  (fee  the 
article  Tartar,  page  246.)  Its 
impurities  can  here  be  no  objection; 
fince  it  will  be  fufficiently  depura- 
ted by-  the  fubfequent  filtration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medicine 
by  either  of  the  above  methods  is 
very  eafy ; though  fome  chemifts 
Lave  rendered  it  fufficiently  trouble- 
fome  by  a nicety  that  is  not  at  all 
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wanted.  They  infill  upon  hitting 
the  very  exad  point  of  faturation 
betwixt  the  alkaline  fait  and  the  a- 
cid  of  the  tartar  ; and  caution  the 
operator  to  be  extremely  careful, 
when  he  comes  near  this  mark,  left 
by  imprudently  adding  too  large  a 
portion  of  either,  he  render  the  fait 
too  acid  or  too  alkaline  If  the  li- 
quor be  fuffered  to  cool  a little  be- 
fore it  is  committed  to  the  filtre,  and 
then  properly  exhaled  and  cryftalli- 
fed,  no  error  of  this  kind  can  hap- 
pen, though  the  faturatiort  Ihould 
not  be  very  exa&ly  hit : for  fince 
cryftals  of  tartar  are  very  difficultly 
foluble  even  in  boiling  water,  and 
when  diflblved  therein  concrete  a- 
gain  upon  the  liquor’s  growing  cold; 
if  any  more  of  them  has  been  em- 
ployed than  is  taken  up  by  the  al- 
kali, this  fuperftuous  quantity  will 
be  left  upon  the  filtre  ; and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  too  much  of  the  al- 
kali has  been  made  ufc  of,  it  will 
remain  uncryftallifed.  The  cryftal- 
lifation  of  this  fait  indeed  cannot 
be  effe&ed  without  a good  deal  of 
trouble : it  is  therefore  moft  con- 
venient to  let  the  acid  fait  prevail 
at  fir  ft ; to  feparate  the  fuperfluous 
quantity,  by  fuffering  the  liquor  to 
cool  a little  before  filtration ; and 
then  proceed  to  the  total  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqueous  fluid,  which  will 
leave  behind  it  the  neutral"  fait  re- 
quired. The  moft  proper  veffel  for 
this  purpofe  is  a ftone-ware  one ; 
iron  difcolours  the  fait. 

Soluble  tart  ar,  in  doles  of  a fcruple, 
half  a dram,  or  a dram,  is  a mild 
cooling  aperient : two  or  three  drams 
commonly  loofen  the  belly  ; and  an 
ounce  proves  pretty  ftrongly  pur- 
gative. Malouin  fays,  it  is  equal 
in  purgative  virtue  to  the  cathattic 
fait  of  Glauber.  It  is  an  ufeful  ad- 
dition to  the  purgatives  of  the  reii- 
nous  kind,  as  it  promotes  their  ope- 
ration, and  at  the  fame  time  tends 
to  corred.  their  griping  quality.  But 
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it  mu  ft  never  be  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  acid ; for  all  acids  de- 
compound it,  abforbing  its  alkaline 
fait,  and  precipitating  the  tartar. 
« On  this  account  it  is  improper  to 
join  to  it  tamarinds,  or  filch  like  a- 
cid  fruits;  which  is  too  often  done 
in  the  extemporaneous  practice  of 
thofe  phyfieians  who  are  fond  of 
mixingdifferent  cathartics  together.’ 

Sal  Rupellensis. 

Scl  Je  Seignetti or  Rachel  fait. 

Pharr)!.  Parif 

Let  the  fait  extracted  from  the  allies 
of  the  kelp  or  kali  of  Alicant  be 
calcined  till  it  melts;  thendifl'ol- 
ved  in  water,  the  folution  filter- 
ed, and  after  due  evaporation  fet 
by,  that  the  fait  may  (hoot  into 
pure  white  cryftals.  Diffulve  cry- 
ftals of  tartar  in  boiling  water, 
and  faturate  the  folution  with  the 
cryftals  of  kali : the  proportions 
neceffary  for  this  purpofe  will  be, 
about  fixteen  ounces  of  the  latter 
to  twenty  of  the  former.  Duly 
exhale  the  liquor  in  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath ; and,  after  filtration, 
fet  it  in  the  cold  to  crvftallife. 

SODA  TARTARIZATA, 
vulgo  SAL  RUPELLENSIS. 
P artarifed  foda , commonly  called 
Rachel  fait. 

Edinh. 

* The  fal  Rupel/evjis  may  be  prepa- 
red from  purified  fofiile  alkaline 
fait  and  cryftals  of  tartar,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  dire&ed  for  the 
tar  tar  urn  Jbhibile.* 

This  is  a fpccies  of  foluble  tar- 
tar, made  with  the  fait  of  kali  or 
foda,  which  is  the  fame  with  the 
mineral  alkali,  or  bafis  of  fea-falt : 
(fee  page  440.)  It  cryftallifcs  far 
more  eafily  than  the  preceding  pre- 
paration, and  does  not,  like  it,  grow 
moitt  in  the  air.  It  is  alfo  contider- 
ably  lefs  purgative,  but  is  equally 


decompounded  by  acids.  It  appears 
to  be  a very  elegant  fait,  and  be- 
gins now  to  come  into  elteem  in 
this  country,  as  it  has  long  been  in 
France. 

SAL  ESSENTIALE 
ACETOSAL 
Ejfential  fait  of  forrt'l. 

Edinh.  + 

Let  the  juiefe  of  forreJ,  after  fettling 
and  decantation  from  the  feces, 
be  evaporated  till  only  one  third 
remains;  then  ilraincd  through  a 
flannel  bag,  and  exhaled  again  till 
a pellicle  appears  upon  the  fur- 
face.  Put  the  liquor  into  a glafs 
vcflel ; and,  a little  olive  oil  btsing 
poured  upon  the  top,  fet  it  by  in 
a cellar  till  plenty  of  cryftals  are 
formed : thefe  are  to  be  gently 
walhcd  with  water,  and  after- 
wards dried. 

After  the  fame  manner,  effential  fairs 
are  obtained  from  ail  acid,  auftere, 
aftringent,  and  bitterilh  plants 
that  contain  but  a l'mall  quantity 
of  oil. 

Herbs  of  a dry  nature  are  to  be 
moiftened,  in  the  bruifing,  with  a 
little  water,  that  the  juice  may  be 
the  more  eaiily  preffed  out. 

The  waters  of  thefe  plants,  which 
are  in  vain  endeavoured  to  be 
drawn  over  by  diftillation,  may 
be  obtained  by  diffolving  a fuit- 
able  quantity  of  their  effential  fait* 
in  common  water. 

Some  Pharmaceutical  writers  di- 
reft  the  plants  to  be  gathered  early 
in  the  morning;  but  this  is  of  very 
little  moment.  In  order  to  make 
the  fubjeft  yield  its  juice  readily,  it 
fliould  be  chopt  to  pieces,  and  well 
bruited  in  a marble  mortar,  before 
it  is  committed  to  the  prefs  : the 
magma  which  remains  in  the  bag* 
full  containing  no  inconfiderablc 
quaritity  of  faline  matter,  may  be 
advantagecufly  boiled  in  water,  and 

the 
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the  decotlion  added  to  the  expref- 
fcd  juice.  The  whole  may  be  af- 
terwards depurated  together,  either 
by  the  method  above  directed,  or 
by  running  the  liquor  fcveral  times 
through  a linen  cloth.  In  fome 
cafes,  the  addition  of  a conliderable 
portion  of  water  is  neceffary,  that 
the  juice,  thus  diluted,  may  part  the 
more  freely  from  its  feculencies;  on 
the  fcparation  of  which,  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  procefs  in  great  meafurc 
depends. 

The  evaporation  fhould  be  per- 
formed either  in  fhallow  glafs  ba- 
fons,  or  in  fuch  earthen  ones  as  are 
of  a compaft  clofe  texture  ; fuch 
are  thofe  ufually  called  Hone-ware. 
The  common  earthen  veffels  are  fub- 
jeel  tor  have  their  glaring  Corroded, 
and  are  fo  extremely  porous,  as  rea- 
dily to  imbibe  and  retain  a good 
quantity  of  the  liquor;  metallic  vef- 
fe!s  arc  particularly  apt  to  be  corro- 
ded by  thefe  acid  kinds  of  juices. 

The  dire&ions  for  the  time  of 
difeontinuing  the  feeond  evaporation 
are  not  fo  eafily  obferved  as  one 
could  wifh.  Thefe  juices  are  fo  vif- 
cid,  and  abound  fo  much  with  he- 
terogene matter,  of  a quite  different 
nature  from  any  thing  faline,  that  a 
pellicle,  or  pure  faline  incruftation 
upon  the  furface,  is  in  vain  expec- 
ted. Boerhaave  therefore,  and  the 
more  expert  writers  in  pharmaceu- 
tical chemiftry,  with  great  judg- 
ment, dire&  the  evaporation  of  the 
fuperfluous  moifture  to  be  continued 
until  the  matter  has  acquired  the 
confidence  of  cream.  If  it  be  now 
fuffered  to  Hand  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  a warm  place,  it  will,  notwith- 
Handing  the  former  depurations, 
depofit  a f re  fix  fediinent,  from  which 
it  fhould  be  warily  decanted  before 
it  is  put  into  the  veffel  in  which  it 
is  defigned  to  be  cryftallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel,  as  preferable  for  this 
purpofe  to  a glafs  one  j the  fmooth- 
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nefs  of  the  latter  being  fuppofed  to 
hinder  the  fait  from  ltickiog  there- 
to } whilft  the  juice  eafily  mfinua- 
ting  itfelf  into  the  pores  of  the  for- 
mer, has  a great  advantage  of  iliqot- 
ing  its  faline  fpicula  to  the  fides* 
Others  flightly  incruftate  the  fides 
and  bottom  of  whatever  veffel  they 
employ,  with  a certain  mineral  fait, 
which  greatly  difpofes  the  juice  to 
cryflallize,  which  of  itfelf  it  is  verv 
averfe  to:  but  as  this  addition  is, 
with  regard  to  its  medical  virtue, 
quite  different  from  the  fait  here  in- 
tended, we  forbCar  to  mention  it. 

The  ufe  of  the  oil  is  to  prefer vC 
the  juice  uncorrupted,  and  to  pre.- 
vent  it  from  running  into  fermen- 
tation or  putrefa&ion,  during  thd 
great  length  of  time  which  this  pro- 
cefs requires : as  much  oil  as  will 
fully  cover  the  fiirface  of  the  liquor 
is  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.  The 
walhing  of  the  cryffals  is  intended 
to  cleanfe  them  from  the  mucilagi- 
nous fecukncies  which  adhere  to 
them  : it  ought  to  be  performed 
with  the  utmofl  caution,  to  prevent 
any  of  the  fait  itfelf  from  being  dif» 
folved.  The  liquor  which  remains 
after  the  cryftallization,  may  be  de- 
purated by  a gentle  colature,  and 
after  due  infpiffation  fet  to  Ihoot  a- 
gain;  when  a farther  yield  of  cry-* 
Hals  will  be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  thefb 
falts  is  very  tedious,  infomuch  as 
fcarce  to  be  completed  in  Ids  than 
feven  or  eight  months ; and  the 
quantity  of  fait  which  the  juices  af- 
ford is  extremely  fmall:  hence  they 
arc  hardly  ever  made  or  expe&ed  in 
the  fhops.  * They  may  be  fome- 
what  fooner  feparated  from  the  ran-* 
cilaginous  and  other  feculencies,  by 
clarification  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  by  ad, ding  very  pure  white  day.’ 
The  chemifts  have  contrived  fcveral 
other  methods  for  expediting  the 
procefs;  among  which  the  two  fol- 
lowing feem  the  moil  remarkable. 

Li  Taka 
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Take  any  quantity  of  wormwood, 
carduus  benedi&us,  or  the  like 
plants,  gently  dried  in  the  fhade. 
Pour  thereon  a fuitable  portion 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  digeft  them 
together  with  a foft  heat  till  the 
menftruum  has  acquired  a green 
colour.  This  tih&ure  is  to  be 
put  into  a glais  cucurbit,  and  di- 
itilltd  with  the  heat  of  a water- 
bath,  till  fo  much  of  the  fpirit  is 
come  over  as  that  the  remainder 
may  be  left  of  the  confidence  of 
honey.  The  whole  being  now 
fuffered  to  remain  Unmoved  till 
grown  perfectly  cold,  beautiful 
pyramidal  cryftals  will.be  found 
to  have  (hot  from  the  Tides  of  the 
dillilling  veffel  towards  its  centre. 
Spiejfius,  in  Mifccll.  Bcrolin.  con- 
tinuat.  ii.  p.  91*  92, 

This  gentleman  relates  likewife, 
that  having  made  an  effence  (that  is, 
a faturated  tindlure)  of  elacampane 
roots  with  fpirit  of  wine,  and  kept 
It  unmoved  for  a year,  he  found  a 
great  number  of  cryftals  (hot  from 
the  bottom  of  the  glafs  upwards,  of 
the  thicknefs  of  a quill,  and  about 
an  inch  long. — The  cryftals  obtain- 
ed by  this  method  are  faid  to  be  of 
the  nitrous  kind,  but  of  a more  fub- 
tile  tafte  than  the  common  nitre,  im- 
prefling only  an  agreeable  coolnefs 
upon  the  tongue. 

The  fccond  procefs  is  from  the 
celebrated  Dr  Stahl: 

Take  wormwood,  brooklime,  pelli- 
tory,  mercury,  foapwort,  or  any 
other  plants  of  the  lame  kind, 
dried  quick  in  a (hady  place.  Cut 
the  herb  fmall,  and  pour  thereon 
a fuflieient  quantity  of  highly- 
Teftified  fpirit  of  wine : digtft 
them  together  till  the  menftruum 
becomes  faturated  with  the  oil  or 
refinous  parts  of  the  plant  j then 


pour  off  fhe  tinged  liquor,  add  a 
frefli  parcel  of  fpirit,  and  digeft 
as  before,  continuing  to  add  more 
of  the  menftruum,  till  fuch  time 
as  it  no  longer  extra&s  any  co- 
lour from  the  vegetable.  The 
plant  thus  freed  from  its  oily  mat- 
ter, is  to  be  gently  exftccated,  and 
boiled  in  water,  till  the  liquor  has 
taken  up  its  falinc  parts:  the  de- 
codtion  being  then  paffed  through 
a (litre,  afterwards  evaporated  to 
a due  confidence,  and  fet  by  in  a 
cool  place,  will  (hoot  into  faline 
cryftals,  which,  on  examination, 
prove  manifcftly  nitrous.  Stahlit 
fund.  chan.  pag.  68,  et  alibi. 

The  two  foregoing  proceffcs  a- 
gree  but  ill  with  each  other : how 
far  they  are  adequate  to  the  pur- 
pofes  intended  by  them,  has  not  yet 
been  fufficiently  examined.  It  is 
certain,  that  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves 
the  fubtile  oils  and  the  refins  of  ve- 
getables, which  prove  a great  im- 
pediment to  the  cryftallifation  of 
falts ; from  whence  it  fhould  feem 
that  the  fait  might  afterwards  be 
prepared  by  water  from  the  refidu- 
um  to  much  better  advantage.  But 
it  is  certain  alfo,  that  this  menftruum 
diffolves  fome  of  the  native  vege- 
table falts  themfelves ; and  that  if 
the  tin&ure  is  fufficiently  loaded 
with  the  foluble  parts  of  the  fubjedl, 
the  fait  feparates,  while  the  oily  ahd 
relinous  matter  remain  diffolvcd. 
Thus  manna,  an  effential  fait  of  the 
fweet  kind,  diffolves  totally  in  rec- 
tified fpirit ; and,  however  foul  be- 
fore, is  recovered  white  as  fnow,  its 
oily  impurities  being  left  in  the  men- 
ftruum ; and  thus  fpirituous  tinc- 
tures of  celery,  beet  roots,  and  0- 
ther  plants  of  the  fweet  kind,  de- 
pofit,  on  (landing,  true  faccharlne 
concretions.  It  is  probable  that 
one  procefs  is  beft  adapted  to  fome 
plants,  and  the  other  to  others:  the 
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firlt,  doubtlefs,  is  for  thofe  of  the 
fweet  kind;  and  the  fecond  for  acid 
herbs,  as  fotrcl  and  woodforrel 
The  virtues  of  the  eflential  falts 
have  not  beep  fufficiently  determi- 
ned from  experience.  I’hus  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  they  do 
not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  poffefs 
the  virtues  of  the  fubje&s  entire, 
excepting  only  the  acids  and  fweets. 
The  others  feem  to  be,  almoft  all  of 
them,  nearly  fimilar,  whatever  plant 
they  were  obtained  from.  In  wa- 
tery extra&s  of  wormwood,  carduus, 
camomile,  and  many  other  vegeta- 
bles, kept  for  fome  time  in  a foft 
ftate,  I have  often  obferved  fine  fa- 
line  efflorefcences  on  the  furface, 
which  had  all  nearly  the  fame  talle, 
fomewhat  of  the  nitrous  kind.  They 
are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  at  bot- 
tom no  more  than  an  impure  ipecies 
of  volatile  nitre  (that  is,  a fait  com- 
pofed  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  vola- 
tile alkalis):  thofe  which  were  exa- 
mined by  the  chemifts  of  the  French 
academy,  deflagrated  in  the  fire, 
and,  being  triturated  with'fixt  alka- 
lis, exhaled  an  urinous  odour;  plain 
marks  of  their  containing  thofe  two 
ingredients. 

SACCHARUM  LACT1S. 

Sugar  of  milk. 

Pharm.  Parif. 

Take  common  whey  of  cows  milk, 
made  with  calves  rennet.  Cla- 
rify it  with  whites  of  eggs;  and, 
if  it  is  not  perfe&Iy  limpid,  pafs 
it  through  a filtre.  Then  eva- 
porate it,  in  a glafs  veffel,  in  the 
heat  of  a water-bath,  and  fet  it 
by  in  a cellar  to  cryftallize.  The 
cryftals  are  to  be  wafhed  with  cold 
water. 

This  preparation  has  been  great- 
ly celebrated  in  diforders  of  the 
bteaft,  but  is  far  from  anfwering 
what  has  been  expe&ed  from  it.  It 
has  little  fweetnefs,  and  is  difficult 


of  folution  in  water.  A faline  fub- 
ftance,  much  better  deferving  the 
name  of  fugar,  may  be  obtained  by 
evaporating  new  milk,  particularly 
that  of  the  afs,  to  drynefs,  digeft- 
ing  the  dry  matter  in  water  till  the 
water  has  extra&ed  its  foluble  parts, 
and  then  infpiflating  the  filtered  li- 
quor. This  preparation  is  of  great 
fweetnefs,  though  neither  white  nor 
cryftalline  ; nor  is  it  perhaps  in  the 
pure  cryftallizable  parts  of  milk  that 
its  medicinal  virtues  lie. 

FLORES  BENZOIN!. 

Flowers  of  binzoine. 

Lond.  and  Edinb. 

Put  fome  powdered  benzoine  into 
an  earthen  pot  (placed  in  fand, 
L.)  and  with  a gentle  heat  fub- 
lime  the  flowers  into  a conical  pa- 
per cap  fitted  to  the  pot. 

(Or,  the  fublimation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a retort ; the  flowers 
will  arife  with  a foft  heat,  into  the 
neck,  L.) 

If  the  flowers  have  any  yellow  tinge, 
mix  them  with  tobacCo-pipe  clay, 
and  fublime  again.  * (If  the  flow- 
ers' are  rendered  foul  with  oily 
matter,  let  them  be  purified  by 
folution  in  warm  water  and  cry- 
ftallifation,  Ed) 

Benzoine,  expofed  in  a retort  to 
a gentle  fire,  melts  and  fends  up  in- 
to the  neck  white,  fhining  cryftal- 
line flowers,  which  are  followed  by 
an  oily  fubftance.  On  raifing  the 
heat  a little  (a  recipient  being  ap- 
plied to  the  neck  of  the  retort ) a 
thin  yellowifti  oil  comes  over,  inter- 
mingled with  an  acid  liquor,  and 
afterwards  a thick  butyraccous  fub- 
ftance: this  laft,  liquefied  in  boiling 
water,  gives  out  to  it  a confiderable 
quantity  of  faline  matter  (feparable 
by  filtration  And  proper  exhalation) 
which  appears  in  all  refpe&s  fimilar 
to  the  flowers. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the 
I i 2 whole 
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whole  quantity  of  flowers  which  ber.- 
zoine  is  capable  of  yielding,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  above  proceffes, 
fince  a confiderable  portion  arifes 
after  the  time  of  their  being  difeon- 
tinned  r that  greatefi  part  of  the 
flowers  arifes  with  a lefs  degree  of 
heat  than  what  is  neceffary  to  ele- 
vate the  oil;  but  Lhat  if  the  opera- 
tion is  haftily  condu&ed,  or  if  the 
fire  is  not  exceeding  gentle,  the  oil 
will  arife  along  with  the  flowers, 
and  render  them  foul.  Heuce  in  the 
way  of  trade,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  prepare  them  of  the  requilite 
whitenefs  and  purity ; the  beat  which 
becomes  neceffary,  when  large  quan- 
tities of  the  benzoine  a-re  employed, 
being  fo  great  as  to  force  over  fome 
of  the  oil  along  with  them 

In  order  threefore  to  obtain  thefe 
flowers  in  pcrfe&ion,  only  a lmalf 
quantity  of  benzoine  ffiould  be  put 
into  the  veffel  at  a time  ; and  that 
this  may  not  be  any  impediment 
to  the  requilite  difpatch,  a number 
of  fh allow,  flat-bottomed,  earthen 
d idles  may  be  employed,  each  fit- 
ted with  another  veffcl  inverted  over 
it  With  thefe  you  may  fill  a fand- 
furnace  ; having  frefh  d idles  cliar- 
ged  in  rcadinefs  to  replace  thofe  in 
the  furnace,  as  foon  as  the  procefs 
(hall  appear  finiilied  in  them  : the 
reiiduum  of  the  benzoine  fliould  be 
fcnvped  out  of  each  of  the  veffels  be- 
fore a frefh  parcel  is  put  in. 

Thefe  flowers,  when  made  in  per- 
feftion,  have  an  agreeable  talle  and 
fragrant  fmell  '1'he-y  totally  dif- 
folve  in  fpirit  of  wine;  and  bkewife, 
by  the  affiltance  of  heat,  in  water; 
but  feparatc  again  from  the  latter 
upon  the  liquor’s  growing  cold, 
(hooting  into  faline  fpicula,  which 
unite  together  into  irregular  maffes. 
By  the  mediation  of  fugar  they  re- 
main fufpended  in  cold  water,  and 
thus  form  an  elegant  balfamic  fy- 
rup.  Some  have  held  them  in  great 
Cltecm,  as  peroral  and  fudorific,  in 


the  dofe  of  half  a fcruple  or  more  : 
but  the  prefent  practice  rarely  makes 
ufe  of  them,  on  account  of  the  of- 
fend ve  oil  which,  as  ufually  prepa- 
red, they  are  tainted  with,  and  from 
which  a frefh  fublimation  from  to-^ 
bacco-pipe  clay,  « as  formerly  prac- 
tifed,’  does  not  free  them  fo  effec- 
tually as  might  be  wifhed.  The  ob- 
fervations  above  related,  point  out 
the  method  of  depurating  them  more 
perfeftly,  viz.  by  folution,  filtra- 
tion, and  cryflallifation. 

Sal  seoativus. 

Salt  of  lorax,  called  Sedative  fait. 
Put  eight  ounces  of  powdered  borax 
into  a wide-necked  retort ; pour 
tlieieon  three  ounces  of  water; 
and  then  add  three  ounces  of  oil 
of  vitriol.  Place  the  retort  in  a 
proper  furnace,  adapt  to  it  a re- 
ceiver, and  increafe  the  fire  till 
the  veffel  becomes  red  hot.  The 
fedative  fait  will  arife  into  the 
neck  in  form  of  thin  Alining 
plates,  which  are  to  be  fwept  out 
with  a feather ; and  a little  liquor 
will  pafs  into  the  receiver.  When 
the  matter  in  the  retort  is  grown 
cool,  pour  back  upon  it  the  <K- 
flillcd  liquor,  and  fublime  again. 
Repeat  this  procefs  fo  long  as  the 
borax  continues  to  yield  any  con- 
iiderable  quantity  of  faline  flow* 
era. 

Or,  . 

Diffolve  the  borax  in  a fufficient 
quantity'  of  warm  water,  and  add 
thereto  the  oil  of  vitriol.  Evapo- 
rate this  mixture  till  thin  plates 
begin  to  appear  upon  the  fur  face ; 
then  fuffev  the  fire  to  decay,  and 
let  the  vefffcl  ftand  unmoved  till 
plenty  of  cryftals  are  formed, 
which  are  to  be  well  rinfed  with 
cold  water,  and  then  dried  for  ufe. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  fait  bf 
fublimation,  the  fire  mud  be  expe* 

ditioufly 
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ditioufly  raifed  when  the  matter  be- 
gins to  grow  dry;  for  it  is  only  at 
this  period  that  the  fait  fublimes. 
The  fublimed  fait  itfelf,  in  a per- 
fectly dry  ftate,  proves  fixt  in  the 
fire  : if  moiftened  with  water,  and 
then  expofed  to  a fmart  heat,  part 
of  it  continues  to  rife,  till  the  moi- 
fture  is  wholly  exhaled;  after  which, 
nothing  more  can  be  forced  up  by 
heat,  till  the  fait  is  again  moiften- 
ed. Hence  the  ufe  of  returning 
the  diftilled  liquor,  and  repeating 
the  fublimations.  Lemery  fays,  he 
found  flowers  continue  to  rife  till 
the  thirty-fixth  fublimation  ; and 
that  the  quantity  obtained  by  all 
thefe  fublimation9  amounted  to  half 
an  ounce  and  thirty-five  grains  from 
two  ounces  of  borax. 

The  part  of  the  borax  which  does 
not  fublime,  appears  to  be  the  fame 
(when  the  common  refined  borax  of 
the  (hops  is  made  ufe  of)  with  the 
alkaline  fait  of  fea-!alt : the  feda- 
tive  fait,  united  with  that  alkali,  re- 
compofes  borax  again.  The  extri- 
cation of  the  fedative  fait  from  the 
borax  happens  on  the  fame  principle 
as  that  of  the  marine  acid  from  fea- 
falt,  viz.  the  vitriolic  acid  uniting 
with  the  alkali ; and  the  refiduum 
is  in  both  cafes  the  fame,  viz.  the 
fait  called  Sal  mirabile , or  Glauber’s 
fait:  the  fedative  fait  maybe  extri- 
cated alfo  from  borax  by  other  a- 
cids,  but  moft  commodioully  and  ef- 
fectually by  the  vitriolic. 

The  proccfs  by  eryftallifation  is 
lefs  troublefome  than  that  by  fubli- 
mation  ; but  the  fait  proves  gene- 
rally lefs  white,  and  is  apt  likewife 
to  retain  a part  of  the  Glauber’s 
fait,  efpecially  if  the  evaporation  is 
too  long  protrafted. 

The  fedative  fait  appears  to  the 
tafte  a neutral  fait;  but  examined 
■with  alkalis  has  the  properties  of  an 
acid,  effervefeing,  uniting,  and  cry- 
fiallifing  with  them,  and  deftroying 
their  alkaline  quality.  It  difiylves 
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both  itr  water  and  in  fpirit  of  wine ; 
though  not  very  readily  in  either. 
As  to  its  virtues,  it  i«  liippofed  to 
be  a mild  anodyne,  (whence  its 
name)  to  calm  the  beat  of  the  blood 
in  burning  fevers,  to  prevent  or  re- 
move delirious  fymptoms,  and  allay 
fpafmodic  aftVCtions,  whether  hypo- 
chondriacal or  hyfterical,  at  lead 
for  a time.  The  dofe  is  from  two 
to  eighteen  grains,  in  any  proper 
liquor.  .See  Acjd  of  Borax,  Part  I. 

SPIRITUS,  SAL,  ET  OLEUM 
SUCCINI. 

Spirit,  fait,  and  oil  of  amber. 

Land. 

Diftil  amber  in  a fand-heat  gradually 
incieafed:  there  will  come  over  a 
fpirit,  an  oil,  and  a fait  fouled 
with  the  oil. 

The  oil  diftilled  again  by  itfelf,  is 
divided  into  a thinner  oil  which 
arifes ; and  a thicker  part  that 
remains  behind,  called  balfam  of 
amber. 

The  fait  is  to  be  boiled-  in  the  di- 
ftilled fpirit,  or  in  common  wa- 
ter, and  fet  to  cryftallife;  by  this 
means  it  is  freed  from  its  adhering 
oil.  The  oftener  this  is  repeated, 
the  purer  it  will  be. 

OLEUM  ET  SAL  SUCCINI. 

Edinb  . 

Mix  powdered  white  amber  with 
thrice  its  weight  of  clean  fand, 
and  put  them  into  a glafs  retort, 
of  which  the  mixture  may  fill  one 
half:  then  adapt  a large  receiver, 
and  dillil  in  a fand  furnace,  with 
a fire  gradually  increafed.  At 
firft  a fpirit  will  come  over,  with 
fome  yellow  oil ; then  more  yel-  ( 
low  oil,  along  with  a little  fait; 
and  upon  raifing  the  heat,  more 
of  the  fait,  with  a reddifli  and 
black  coloured  oil. 

When  the  diftillation  is  finilhed, 
empty  the  liquor  out  of  the  re- 
ceiver; and  having  colleCLd  to- 
I i 3 gether 
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petlier  the  fait  which  adheres  to 
the  fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  pretfure 
between  the  folds  of  fome  fpongy 
paper ; ‘ then  purify  it  by  folu* 
tion  in  warm 
fation.’ 

The  oil  may  be  feparated  from  the 
fpirit  by  filtration. 


Part  III. 


oil  from  carrying  it  down  into  the 
receiver  When  a grofs  thick  oil  be- 
gins to  arife,  and  no  more  fait  ap- 
pears, the  diftillation  is  ftopt,  tho* 
water* and  cryftalU-  it  might,  perhaps,  be  continued  Ion- 
ger  to  advantage. 

Mr  Pott  informs  us,  (in 


OLEUM 


SUCCINI  RECTI  FI- 
CATUM. 

Edinb. 

Diftil  the  oil  in  a glafs  retort  with 
fix  times  its  quantity  of  water 
till  two  thirds  of  the  water  have 
pafl?d  into  the  receiver.  Then 
feparate  the  rectified  oil  from  the 
water,  and  keep  it  for  ufe  in  clofe 
Ihut  vdfels. 


< The  Edinburgh  College  have 
rejefted  what  is  here  called  the  fpi 
rit,  as  being  nothing  elfe  than  the 
watery  parts,  fraught  with  the  inert 
impurities  of  the  bitumen  and  a very 
fmall  portion  of  the  fait.’  In  the 
diftillation  of  amber,  the  fire  muft 
for  fome  time  be  continued  gentle, 
fcarce  exceeding  the  degree  at  which 
water  boils,  till  the  aqueous  phlegm 
and  thin  oil  have  arifen  ; after 


a curious 

differtation  on  the  fait  of  amber, 
publifhed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin)  that  the  Prufiian  work- 
men, who  prepare  large  quantities 
of  the  fait  for  exportation,  from 
cuttings  and  fmall  pieces  of  amber, 
perform  the  diftillation  without  any 
intermedium,  and  in  an  open  fne: 
that  l'wteping  out  the  fait  from  the 
neck  of  the  retort  being  found  too 
troublefome,  they  fuffer  the  oil  to 
carry  it  down  into  the  receiver,  and 
afterwards  feparate  it  by  means  of 
bibulous  paper,  which  imbibes  the 
oil,  and  leaves  the  fait  dry  ; which 
paper  is  afterwards  fqueezed  and 
diitilled:  that  they  continue  the  di- 
ftillation till  all  that  can  be  forced 
over  has  arifen,  with  care  only  to 
catch  the  laft  thick  oil  in  a ftparate 
receiver;  and  that  from  this  they 
extradf  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fait,  by  fhaking  it  in  a ftrong  veffel 


which  it  is  to  be  (lowly  increafed.  with  three  or  four  frefh  portions  of 


If  the  fire  was  urged  haftily,  the 
amber  would  fwcll  up,  and  rife  in 
its  whole  fubftance  into  the  recei- 
ver, without  undergoing  the  requi- 
red decompofition  or  feparation  of 
its  parts.  When  fand  or  other  like 
intermedia  are  mixed  with  it,  it  is 
lefs  fubjett  to  this  rarefaftion,  and 
the  fire  may  be  railed  fomewhat 
more  expeditioufly  ; though  this 
little  advantage  is  perhaps  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  room  which 
the  fand  takes  up  in  the  retort. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave  the 
receiver  unluted,  that  it  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  removed  as  the  fait  rifes 
and  concretes  in  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort ; from  whence  it  is  every  now 
and  then  feraped  out  to  prevent  the 


hot  water,  and  evaporating  and  cry- 
ftalliiing  the  filtered  waters. 

The  fpirit  of  amber  fo  called,  is 
no  more  than  a folution  of  a fmall 
portion  of  the  fait  in  phlegm  or  wa- 
ter ; and  therefore  is  very  properly 
employed  for  difl'olving  the  fait  in 
order  to  its  cryftallifation. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  much  of 
the  oil  as  fpongy  paper  will  imbibe, 
retains  fo  much  as  to  appear  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  Mr  Pott  fays, 
the  method  he  has  found  to  fucceed 
beft,  and  with  leaft  lofs,  is,  to  dif- 
folve  the  fait  in  hot  water,  and  put 
into  the  paper,  through  which  the 
folution  is,  to  be  filtered,  a little  cot- 
ton (lightly  moiftened  with  oil  of 
amber;  this,  he  fays,  detains  a good 

deal 
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deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  and  the 
folution  paffes  through  the  more 
pure.  The  liquor  being  evaporated 
with  a very  gentle  fire,  as  that  of  a 
water-bath,  and  fet  to  fhoot,  the 
fivft  cryllals  prove  tranfparent,  with 
a flight  yellowiflt  tinge ; but  thofe 
which  follow  are  brown,  oily,  <md 
bitter,  and  are  therefore  to  be  fur- 
ther depurated  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  whole  quantity  of  cryllals  a- 
mounts  to  about  one-thirtieth  of  the 
weight  of  the  crude  amber  employ- 
ed. By  fublimation  from  fea-falt, 

* as  dire&ed  in  former  editions  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
fait  is  thought  to  be’  more  perfett- 
iy  and  more  expeditioufiy  purified  ; 
Mr  Pott  objeCts  to  fublimation,  that 
a part  of  the  fait  is  decompofed  by 
it,  a coaly  matter  being  left  behind, 
even  though  the  fait  was  previoufly 
purified  by  cryllallifation  : it  may 
be  prefumed,  however,  that  this  coal 
proceeds  rather  from  the  burning  of 
fome  remains  of  the  oily  matter, 
than  from  the  decompofition  of  any 
part  of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a penetra- 
ting, lubaftringent  acid,  tafte.  It 
diffolves  both  in  water  and  in  refti- 
fied  fpirit;  though  not  readily  in  ei- 
ther, and  fcarcely  at  all  in  the  lat- 
ter without  the  affiftance  of  heat : 
of  cold  water  in  fummer,  it  requires 
for  its  folution  about  twenty  times 
its  own  weight ; of  boiling  water, 
only  about  twice  its  weight.  Ex- 
pofed  in  a glafs  vefiel,  to  a heat  a 
Ettle  greater  than  that  of  boiling 
water,  it  firft  melts,  then  rifes  in  a 
white  fume,  and  concretes  again  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  glafs  into  fine 
white  Hakes,  leaving,  unlefs  it  was 
perfectly  pure,  a little  coaly  mayer 


behind.  It  effervefees  with  alkalis 
both  fpet  and  volatile,  and  forms  with 
them  neutral  compounds,  greatly 
refcmbling  thofe  compofed  of  the 
fame  alkalis  and  vegetable  acids. 
Mixed  with  acid  liquors,  it  makes 
no  fenfible  commotion  Ground 
with  fixt  alkaline  falts,  it  does  not 
exhale  any  urinous  odour.  By  fhefe 
characters,  it  is  conceived,  this  fait 
may  be  readily  diltinguilhed  from 
alh the  other  matters  that  have  been 
mixed  with,  or  vended  for  it.  With 
regard  to  its  virtue,  it  is  accounted 
aperient,  diuretic,  and,  on  account 
of  its  retaining  fome  portion  of  the 
oil,  antihyfteric:  Boerhaave  gives  it 
the  character  of  diureticorum  et  an - 
iihyfiericorum  princeps.  Its  great 
price,  however,  has  prevented  its 
coming  much  into  ufe ; and  perhaps 
its  real  virrues  are  not  equal  to  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  of 
them. 

The  re&ified  oil  has  a ftrong  bi- 
tuminous fmell,  and  a pungent,  a- 
crid  tafte.  Given  in  a dofe  of  ten 
or  twelve  drops,  it  heats,  ftimulates, 
and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretions: 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  hyfterical 
diforders,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  Sometimes  it 
is  ufed  externally,  in  liniments  for 
weak  or  paralytic  limbs  and  rheu- 
matic pains.  This  oil  differs  from 
all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  agrees  with  the  mineral  petro- 
lea,  in  not  being  foluble,  either  in 
its  re&ified  or  unre&ified  Hate,  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  fixt  alkaline  lixivia, 
or  volatile  alkaline  fpirits;  the  oil, 
after  long  digeftion  or  agitation,  ie- 
parating  as  freely  as  common  oil  does 
from  water. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Preparations  c^Sulphuiu 


FLORES  SULPHURIS. 

Flowers  cf  fulphur. 

Lona. 

SUbume  fulphur  in  proper  vef- 
fels ; and  reduce  the  flowers, 
that  concrete,  into  powder,  either 
in  a wooden  mill,  or  in  a marble 
mortar  with  a wooden  peftle. 

Edhib.  -f- 

Put  any  quantity  of  yelow  fulphur, 
grofsly  powdered,  into  arj  earth- 
en cucurbit  placed  in  a fand-fur- 
nace;  and  having  fitted  on  a glafs 
blind-head,  or  inverted  upon  it 
another  earthen  cucurbit,  begin 
the  fublimation  with  a gentle 
heat,  which  may  be  afterwards 
increafed.  The  flowers  will  arife 
into  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
veflels,  from  wlrence  they  are  to 
be  fwept  out  and  carefully  wafhed 
with  very  hot  water. 

1 his  procefs  is  rarely  attempted 
by  the  apothecaries,  a large  appa- 
ratus being  neceffary  for  performing 
it  to  advantage.  1 hofe  who  prepare 
Me  flowers  of  brimilone  in  quan- 
i-t } , ufc  fpr  the  fublimating  vdTel  a 


large  iron  pot,  capable  of  holding 
two  or  three  hundred  weight ; this 
communicates  with  an  arched  cham- 
ber, lined  with  glazed  tiles,  which 
fervev  for  the  recipient. 

. This  preparation  of  fulphur  makes 
no  change  in  its  qualities;  only  fe- 
parating  it  impurities,  and  at  the 
fame  time  reducing  it  into  a finer 
powder  than  it  can  cafily  be  brought 
to  by  other  means.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  fubliming  veffel  there  remains 
a ponderous  grey -coloured  mafs, 
compofed  of  fand,  earth,  ftony,  and 
fometimrs  metallic  matters,  with  a 
fmall  portiou  of  fulphur  that  has  e- 
fcaped  the  fubliming  heat.  This  is 
ufually  broken  in  pieces,  and  vend- 
ed in  the  fhops  under  the  name  of 
fulphur  vivatn. 

FLORES  SULPHURIS  LOTI. 

Wajhei  flowers  of  fulphur. 

Load. 

Pour  upon  the  flowers  as  much  wa- 
ter as  will  arife  to  the  height  of 
four  fingers  above  them,  and  boil 
them  for  fome  time ; then  pour- 
ing off  this  water,  let  fome  cold 
water  be  added;  and  thoroughly 

walh 
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wafhthe  flowers;  after  which  they 
are  to  be  dried  for  life. 

As  the  flowers  of  fulphur  are  ge- 
nerally fublimcd  into  very  capacious 
rooms,  which  contain  a large  quan- 
tity of  air,  or  in  vcffels  not  perfe&ly 
clofe ; forr.e  of  thofe  that  arife  at 
Aril  are  apt  to  take  fire,  and  thus 
are  changed  into  a volatile  acid  va- 
pour, which  mingling  with  the  flow- 
ers that  fublime  afterwards,  com- 
municates to  them  a notable  degree 
of  acidity.  In  fuch  cafe,  the  ablu- 
tion here  dirc&ed  is  for  the  general 
ufe  of  the  medicine  abfolutely  ne- 
ccflary;  for  the  flowers,  thus  taint- 
ed with  acid,  fometimes  occafion 
gripes,  and  may,  in  other  refpe&s, 
be  produftive  of  efle&s  different 
from  thofe  of  pure  fulphur.  The 
Edinburgh  College,  as  appears  in 
the  foregoing  procefs,  allow  only 
the  waihed  flowers  to  be  kept  in  the 
Ihops : there  are,  however,  fome 
particular  combinations,  to  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  better  ad- 
apted when  unwafhed,  as  their  union 
with  mercury  into  aethiops  mineral; 
and  accordingly  for  that  preparation 
the  unwafhed  flowers  are  dire&ed  by 
£he  London  College. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  half  am  of fulphur. 

Lend. 

Boil  flowers  of  fulphur,  with  four 
times  their  weight  of  oil  olive,  in 
a pot  lightly  covered,  until  they 
unite  into  the  confidence  of  a 
balfara. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
CRASSUM. 

Thick  balfam  of  fulphur . 

Edinb. 

f Take  eight  ounces  of  olive  oil,  and 
one  ounce  of  flowers  of  fulphur. 
Boil  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  keeping  them  continually 

9 


ftirring  till  they  come  to  the  con- 
fidence of  a balfara.’ 

The  veffel  they  are  boiled  in 
ought  to  be  capable  of  holding  at 
lead  three  times  the  quanity  of  the 
ingredients.  As  foon  as  the  oil  be- 
gins to  a&  upon  the  fulphur,  which 
happens  nearly  at  the  point  of  ebul- 
lition, the  mixture  rarifies  very  much, 
fo  as,  if  not  prudently  temoved  from 
the  fire,  to  run  over  into  the  furnace  ; 
and  as  the  matter  is  very  fufceptible 
of  flame,  dangerous  confequence3 
may  enfue,  efpecislly  if  the  quantity 
is  large.  The  operator  ought  there- 
fore to  be  upon  his  guard  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  procefs, 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
BARBADENSE. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  'with 
Barbadces  tar. 

Lond. 

This  is  made  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  foregoing,  by  ufing  Bar- 
badocs  tar  inftead  of  the  oil. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
TEREBINTHINATUM. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  «i with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  two  ounces  of  wafhed  flowers 
of  fulphur,  and  fix  ounces  of  oil 
of  turpentine. 

Digeft  them  together,  in  a fand-heat, 
till  the  oil  is  faturated  with  the 
fulphur. 

BALSAMUM  SULPHURIS 
ANISATUM. 

Balfam  of  fulphur  with  oil  of  anifeed. 
Edinb.  + 

Take  two  ounces  of  waihed  flowers 
of  fulphur ; fix  ounces  of  oil  of 
turpentine ; and  four  ounces  of 
elfential  oil  of  anifeeds. 

Digeft  them  together  as  in  the  pre* 
ceding  procefs.  • 
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These  preparations  are  more  con- 
veniently and  fafely  made  in  a tall 
glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at  lead 
an  inch  in  diameter,  than  in  the  cir- 
culatory or  clofe  veffels  in  which 
they  have  commonly  been  diredled 
to  be  prepared : for  when  the  ful- 
phur  and  oil  begin  to  a£t  vehement- 
ly upon  each  other,  they  not  only 
rarify  into  a large  volume,  but  like- 
wife  throw  out  impetuoufly  great 
quantities  of  an  elaftic  vapour; 
which,  if  the  veffels  are  elofed,  or 
the  orifices  not  fufficient  to  allow  it 
a free  exit,  infallibly  burlt  them  : 
Hoffman  relates  a very  remarkable 
hiltory  of  the  effedls  of  an  accident 
of  this  kind.  In  the  veffel  above 
recommended,  the  procefs  may  be 
completed,  without  danger,  in  four 
or  five  hours,  by  duly  managing  the 
fire  ; which  Ihould  be  very  gentle 
for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafed  fo  as  to  make  the  oil  juff 
bubble  or  boil;  in  which  Hate  it 
ihould  he  kept  till  all  the  fulphur 
appears  to  be  taken  up. 

Effential  oils  employed  as  men- 
firua  for  fulphur,  undergo  a great 
alteration  from  the  degree  of  heat 
neceffary  for  enabling  them  to  dif- 
folve  the  fulphur;  and  hence  the 
balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of 
their  flavour  as  might  be  expedted. 
It  fhould  therefore  feem  more  eli- 
gible to  add  a proper  quantity  of 
the  effential  oil  to  the  fimple  bal- 
faov;  thefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a gentle  warmth,  if  the  vcflel  be 
bow  and  then  fhaken.  Sixteen  parts 
of  effential  oil,  and  fix  of  the  halfa- 
mum  fulphuris  crafTum,  compofe  a 
balfam  more  elegant  than  thofe 
made  in  the  foregoing  manner,  and 
which  retains  fo  much  of  the  fla- 
vour of  the  oil,  as  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  fufficient  to  cover  the  tafte  of 
the  fulphur,  and  render  it  fupport- 
able. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  have  been 
uiongly  recommended  in  coughs, 


cunfumptions,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  brealt  and  lungs.  But  the 
reputation  which  they  have  had  in 
thefe  cafes,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  built  upon  any  fair  trial  or  ex- 
perience of  -their  virtues.  They  are 
manifeltly  hot,  acrimonious,  and  ir- 
ritating ; and  therefore  fhould  be 
ufed  with  the  utmoft  caution  They 
have  frequently  been  found  to  in- 
jure the  appetite,  offend  the  fto- 
mach  and  vifeera,  parch  the  body, 
and  occafion  third  and  febrile  heats. 
The  dofe  of  the  fimple  balfam  is 
from  ten  to  forty  drops : thofe  with 
effential  oils  are  not  given  in  above 
half  thefe  quantities-  Externally, 
they  are  employed  for  cieanfing  and 
healing  foul  running  ulcers.  Boer- 
haave  conjectures,  that  their  ufe  in- 
thefe  cafes  gave  occafion  to  the  vir- 
tues aferibed  to  them  when  taken  • 
internally. 


HEPAR  SULPHUR  IS. 

Liver  of  fulphur. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Take  three  ounces  of  flowers  of  ful- 
phur, and  one  ounce  and  a half 
of  powdered  fait  of  tartar.  Melt 
the  fulphur  in  an  earthen  difh 
under  a chimney,  and  add  to  it 
by  degrees  the  fait  of  tartar; 
keeping  the  matter  conftantly 
dirring  with  a fpatula  till  it  has 
acquired  a red  colour  : care  mufl 
be  had  to  prevent  its  taking  fire. 


It  is  much  more  convenient  to 
melt  the  fulphur  fird  by  itfelf,  and 
add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees,  as 
here  directed,  than  to  grind  them 
together,  and  afterwards  endeavour 
to  melt  them  as  ordered  in  former 
editions : For  in  this  lad  cafe  the 
mixture  will  not  flow  fufficiently  thin 
to  be  properly  united  by  dirring  ; 
and  the  fulphur  either  takes  fire,  or 
fublimes  in  flowers;  which  probably 
has  been  the  reafon  why  fo  large  a 
proportion  of  it  has  been  commonly 

di- 
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dire&ed.  Even  in  the  prefent  me- 
thod a confiderable  part  of  the  ful- 
phur  will  be  Uiffipated ; and  if  it 
was  not,  the  hepar  would  not  be  of 
its  due  quality  : for  one  part  of 
fulphur  requires  two  of  the  alkaline 
fait  to  render  it  perfectly  foluble 
in  water,  which  this  preparation 
ought  to  be. 

The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a fetid 
fmell,  and  a naufeous  tafle-  Solu- 
tions of  it  in  water,  made  with  fu- 
gar  into  a fyrup,  have  been  recom- 
mended in  the  fame  intentions  as  the 
balfams  above  mentioned  Our 
Pharmacopoeias,  neverthelefs,  have 
defervcdly  rejected  this  fyrup,  as 
common  practice  has  almoll  done 
the  balfams.  ‘ Solutions  of  the  he 
par,  in  water,  have  been  alfo,  recom- 
mended in  herpetic  and  other  cuta- 
neous affedions.  Some  phyficians 
have  even  employed  this  folution,  in 
a large  quantity,  as  a bath  for  the 
cure  of  pfora.* 

The  hepar,  digefled  in  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  imparts  a rich  gold 
colour,  a warm,  fomewhat  aromatic 
taile,  and  a peculiar,  not  ungrateful 
fmell.  A tindlure  of  this  kind  is 
kept  in  the  {hops  under  the  name 
of  another  mineral. 

SULPHUR  PRjECIPITA- 
TUM. 

Precipitated,  fulphur. 

Load. 

Boil  flowers  of  fulphur  in  water, 
with  thrice  their  weight  of  quick- 
lime, till  the  fulphur  is  diflolved 
Filtre  the  folution,  and  drop  into 
it  fome  of  the  weak  fpirit  of  vi- 
triol : this  will  throw  down  a 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  waffl- 
ed in  frefh  portions  of  water,  till 
it  becomes  inflpid., 

LAC  SULPHURTS. 
Edinb.  4* 

)3oil  the  hepar  fulphuris,  reduced  ft) 
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powder,  in  four  times  its  quantity 
of  water  for  three  hours  ; adding 
more  water  if  there  is  occalioa. 
Then  filtre  the  folution  whilit 
hot,  and  drop  into  it  fpirit  of 
vitriol  till  the  tffervefcenct  cea- 
fes  ; a powder  will  be  precipita- 
ted to  the  bottom,  which  is  to  be 
wafhed  with  hot  water,  and  after- 
wards dried  for  ufe. 

The  method  of  preparing  this 
lac , as  it  is  called,  with  hepar  ful- 
phuris, is  the  moll  expeditious,  and. 
lead  troublefome,  provided  the  he- 
par be  well  made  : and,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  quicklime  gives  the  pre- 
paration a more . faleable  whitenefs. 
Some  have  been  accuftomed  to  add 
to  the  quicklime  a portion  of  alka- 
line fait,  with  a view  to  promote  its 
diffolving  power. 

The  medicine  is  nearly  the  fame 
in  both  cafes.  It  would  be  exa£lly 
the  fame,  if  the  precipitation  was 
performed  with  any  other  acid  than 
the  vitriolic  : for  this  acid  forms 
with  the  difTolvtd  lime  a fclenite 
concrete,  which  precipitates  along 
with  the  fulphur,  and  is  not  after- 
wards feparable  by  any  ablution  ; 
whilfl  the  neutral  fait,  which  the  a- 
cid  forms  with  the  fixt  alkali  of  the 
hepar,  may  be  totally  diffolved  and 
wafhed  off  by  repeated  ablution  with 
hot  water  ; and  the  combinations 
of  all  the  other  acids,  both  with  the 
lime  and  alkali,  are  feparated  by 
cold  water.  It  is  probably  to  the 
admixture  of  the  white  felenitic 
matter,  refulting  from  the  vitriolic 
acid  and  lime,  that  the  finer  colour 
of  the  preparation  made  with  lime 
is  owing. 

Pure  lac  fulphuris  is  not  different 
in  quality  from  pure  fulphur  itfelf : 
to  which  it  is  preferred  in  unguents, 
& c.  only  on  account  of  its  colour. 
The  whitenefs  does  not  proceed 
from  the  fulphur  having  loll  any  of 
its  parts  in  the  operation,  or  from 

any 
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any  new  matter  fuperadded  : for  if 
common  fplplnir  be  ground  with  al 
kaline  falts,  and  let  to  fublime,  it 
arife8  of  a like  white  colour,  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  alkali  remain- 
ing unchanged ; and  if  the  lac  be 
melted  with  a gentle  fire,  it  returns 
into  yellow  fulphur  again. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the  name 
lac  fulphuris,  or  milk  of  fulphur , ap- 
plied among  us  to  the  precipitate,  is 
by  the  French  writers  confined  to 
the  white  liquor  before  the  precipi- 
tate has  fallen  from  it. 

TINCTURA  SULPHURIS 
VOLATIL1S. 

Volatile  tinflure  of  fulphur. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  fix  ounces  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Quicklime,  a pound  and  a half. 
Sprinkle  fome  water  on  the  lime, 
and  when  flaked  and  fallen  into 
powder,  grind  it  firft  with  the 
fulphur,  and  afterwards  with  the 
fal  ammoniac  in  fmall  quantities 
at  a time:  then  diffd  the  mix- 
ture ia  a retort,  with  a fire  gra- 
dually increafed  The  diddled 
liquor  is  to  be  kept  in  a bottle 
clofe  ftopt  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  has  a ftrong  offen- 


five  fmell,  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that 
which  arifes  in  the  precipitation  of 
lac  fulphuris.  The  vapour  in  both 
cafes  fpreads  to  a conliderable  di- 
ftance,  changes  filver  or  copper  u- 
tenfils  to  a brown  or  blackifh  co- 
lour, and  produces  difagreeable  al- 
teiations  in  many  medicinal  prepa- 
rations : to  this  circumftance  there- 
fore due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in 
the  performance  of  that  procefs,  and 
in  the  keeping  of  this  tin&ure.  If  a 
piece  of  paper,  written  upon  with  a 
Saturated  folution  of  lead  in  vege- 
table acids,  and  gently  dried,  be 
placed  in  the  middle  of  a quire  ©f 
paper,  or  of  a prettty  thick  book, 
and  brouglit  near  the  unftopt  ori- 
fice of  the  bottle  containing  this 
tin&ure,  the  vapour  will  quickly 
reach  it,  and  change  the  colourlcfs 
writing  to  a legible  black. 

Hoffman  has  a great  opinion  of 
the  virtues  of  this  preparation.  He 
fays  a mixture  of  one  part  of  the 
tin&ure  with  three  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
is  a dofe  of  thirty  or  forty  drops, 
proves  a mod  powerful  diaphoretic ; 
and  that  a liquor  compofed  of  this 
and  camphor,  takes  off  the  pain  of 
the  gout,  by  bathing  the  feet  with 
it.  This  tin&ure  may  be  a power- 
ful medicine,  but  it  is  certainly  a 
very  unpleafant  one. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Metallic  Preparations. 


SECT.  L 

Preparations  of  Gold. 


GOLD  is  the  moft  ponderous 
and  perfect  of  the  metals  : 
* it  abides  fixt  and  unalterable  in 
the  ftrongeft  fires  employed  in 
pharmacy,’  and  is  not  afted  upon 
by  alkaline  or  any  Ample  acid  men- 
flruum,  ‘ except  the  muriatic  acid, 
dephiogifticated  by  manganefe.’  It 
diffolves  in  aqua  regia  into  a yellow 
tranfparent  fluid : This  folution 

ftains  the  lkin,  &c.  purple ; the 
ethereal  fpirit  of  wine,  and  fome 
eflential  oils,  take  up  the  gold  from 
it : alkalis  precipitate  the  metal  in 
form  of  a yellowifh  mud,  which  ex- 
ficcated,  and  expofed  to  a fmall 
heat,  violently  explodes. 

As  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
this  metal,  experience  hasfufficitnt- 
ly  fhown  that  it  is  not  poffeffcd  of 
any  valuable  ones.  In  its  metallic 
form,  however  finely  comminuted, 
it  proves  inactive  ; when  fatiated 
with  acid,  corrofive;  and  in  the  in- 
termediate dates,  either  infignifi- 
cant  or  unfafe. 


AURUM  POTABILE. 

Potable  gold. 

DifTolve,  with  a moderate  heat,  half 
a dram  of  fine  gold  in  two  oun- 
ces of  aqua  regia  ; and  add  to 
the  folution  one  ounce  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil  of  rofemary.  Shake 
them  together,  and  then  fuffer 
them  to  refi. : The  acid  lofes  its 
gold  yellow  colour  ; and  the  oil, 
which  arifes  to  the  furface,  be- 
comes richly  impregnated  there- 
with. Separate  the  oil  by  decan- 
tation, and  add  to  it  four  or  five 
ounces  of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine; 
digeft  this  mixture  for  a month, 
and  it  will  acquire  a purplifh  co- 
lour. 

There  have  been  many  prepa- 
rations of  this  kind  contrived  by 
the  defigning  pretenders  to  alche- 
my, and  impofed  upon  the  credu- 
lous and  unwary,  as  cordials  and 
diaphoretics  of  inedimable  value. 
The  above  feems  to  be  one  of  the 
belt  and  fafed  of  them  j though  it 

would 
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would  be  equally  ferviceablc  as  a me- 
dicine, if  made  without  i;.e  ingredi- 
ent which  it  receives  its  name  from. 
The  gold  is  indeed  taken  up  from 
the  acid,  and  kept  for  a time  dif- 
fered by  the  oil  ; but  on  {landing 
it  totally  feparates,  in  form  of  fine 
yellow  films,  like  leaf  gold.  The 
effe't  is  the  fame,  whether  the  oil  or 
the  vinous  fpirit  be  mixed  with  the 
folution  of  the  gold  in  aqua  regia  : 
the  only  difference  is,  that  the  gold 
is  thrown  off  from  the  oil  to  the 
fides  of  the  glafs  ; while  the  fpirit 
revives  it  into  fuch  fubtile  films  as 
to  float  upon  the  furface  of  the  li- 
quor. No  means  have  yet  been 
found  of  permanently  combining 
gold  with  citheroils  or  vinous  fpirits. 

AURUM  FULMINANS. 

Fulminating  gold. 

Paris 

Put  a dram  of  filings  of  gold,  with 
half  an  ounce  of  aqua  regia  newly 
made,  into  a matrafs.  placed  in 
find.  When  the  menftruum  cea- 
fes  to  adl,  pour  off  the  folution  ; 
and,  if  any  of  the  gold  is  left,  add 
as  much  more  aqua  regia  as  fliall 
be  fufficient  to  diffolve  it.  Di- 
lute the  folution  with  ten  times 
its  quantity  of  warm  water  ; and 
then  drop  in  oil  of  tartar  per  de- 
liquium  till  the  effervefeence  and 
precipitation  ceafe.  The  whole 
being  now  fuffered  to  fettle,  the 
clear  liquor  is  to  be  poured  off, 
and  the  precipitated  matter  walh- 
ed  with  warm  water  till  it  be- 
comes infipid,  and  afterwards  ex* 
ficcated. 

This  powder  inquires  to  be  cx- 


ficcated  with  the  utmoft  precaution  3 
for  in  a fmall  heat  it  explodes  with 
great  violence  ; the  fame  effeft  en- 
fues  likewife  upon  ftrongly  rubbing 
it.  This  property  has  given  name 
to  the  preparation  ; and  is  the  only 
one  on  account  of  which  it  is  at 
prefent  taken  any  notice  of.  It  has 
been  recommended  indeed,  in  fevers, 
as  a diaphoretic,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
few  grains.  Its  more  certain  effe&, 
however,  is  to  operate  downwards, 
and  that  not  always  with  fafety  : 
Konig  and  Ludovici  relate,  that  in 
fome  febrile  cafes,  it  has  occafioned 
almoft  mortal  diarrhoeas;  and  Stahl 
(de  Pvocxeucriji  Medica,  fe£l.  viii.) 
reports,  that  the  intellines  have  been 
found  eroded  by  it.  The  more 
thoroughly  it  is  wafhed  and  edulco- 
rattd.  the  lefs  corrofive  it  is  in  the 
human  body,  and  the  lefs  violently 
it  fulminates  when  heated. 

‘As  metallic  calces  are  known  to  . 
abforb  fixed  air,  there  is  muehreafon 
to  believe  with  Dr  Black,  that  the 
fulmination  of  this  fubltance  may 
in  part  be  owing  to  the  difeharge 
of  that  elaftic  fluid,  transferred  from 
the  mild  alkali  to  the  calx.  Some 
people,  not  contented  with  this  theo-  ' 
ry,  have  alleged,  that  the  explofion 
was  owing  to  the  prtfence  of  an  al- 
kaline air  as  a combultible  matter. 
Mr  Bergman,  and  fome  others,  have 
accordingly  found,  that  this  pro- 
perty of  the  aurum  fulminans  could 
be  entirely  dellroyed  by  a heat  in- 
capable of  making  it  fulminate,  but 
able,  gradually,  to  diflipate  an  ela- 
ftic fluid,  which  was  found  to  be  al- 
kaline air:  But  we  are  not  informed 
whether  it  was  not  alfo  mixed  with 
fixed  air.’ 


SECT. 
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"Preparations  of  Silver. 
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SECT.  II. 

Preparations  of  Silver. 


SILVER  is  the  moft  permanent 
in  the  fiie  of  all  the  metals  af- 
ter gold.  It  diflolves  in  the  pare 
nitrous  acid,  into  a colourlefs  tranf- 
parent  liquor,  intenfely  bitter  and 
coirofive.  This  folution  cxficcated, 
furniflies  the  (hops  with  an  ufeful 
cauftic ; which  has  likewife  been 
taken  internally  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
mixed  with  other  fubftances,  as  an 
hydragogue:  it  ftains  the  fkin  black. 

CAUSTICUM  LUNA  RE. 

The  lunar  cauftic. 

Lend. 

Let  pure  filver  be  diffolved  in  about 
twice  its  weight  of  aquafortis, 
upon  warm  fand : then  gently 
increafe  the  heat  until  a dry  mafs 
is  left.  Melt  this  in  a crucible, 
that  it  may  be  poured  into  proper 
moulds,  carefully  avoiding  over- 
much heat,  left  the  matter  ihould 
grow  too  thick. 

SAL  ARGENT T,  vulgo  CAU- 
STICUM LUNA  RE. 

Salt  of finer,  commonly  called  Lu- 
nar cauftic. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Pureft  filver,  flatted  into  plates, 
and  cut  in  pieces,  four  ounces  ; 
Weak  nitrous  acid,  eight  ounces; 
Pureft  water,  four  ounces. 
DifTolve  the  filver  in  a phial  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  evaporate  the 
folution  to  drynefs.  Then  put  the 
mafs  into  a large  crucible,  and 
apply  the  heat,  at  firft  gently, 
and  augment  it  by  degrees  till 
the  mafs  flows  like  oil ; then 
pour  it  into  iron -pipes  made  for 
this  purpofe,  previoufly  heated 
l 


and  greafed.  Laftly,  put  it  up 

in  glafs  vefiels  clofe  flopped.' 

Strong  fpirit  of  nitre  will  dilTolve 
fomewhat  more  than  half  its  weight 
of  pure  filver ; and  the  weaker  of 
the  aqua*  fortes,  formerly  deferibed, 
proportionably  lefs,  according  to 
their  quantity  of  pure  nitrous  acid. 
Sometimes  this  fpirit  contains  a por- 
tion of  the  vitriolic,  or  marine  a- 
cids  ; which,  however  minute,  ren- 
ders it  unfit  for  diflblving  this  me- 
tal, and  Ihould  therefore  be  care- 
fully feparated  before  the  folution 
is  attempted.  The  method  which 
the  refiners  employ  for  examining 
the  purity  of  their  aquafortis,  and 
purifying  it  if  neceffary,  is  to  let 
fall  into  it  a few  drops  of  a perfe& 
folution  of  filver  already  made : if 
the  liquor  remains  clear,  and  grows 
not  in  the  leaft  turbid  or  whitilh,  it 
is  fit  for  ufe  ; otherwife,  they  add  a 
fmall  quantity  more  of  the  folution, 
which  immediately  turns  the  whole 
of  a milky  white  colour  : the  mix- 
ture being  then  fuffered  to  reft  for 
fome  time,  depolites  a white  fedi- 
ment  ; from  which  it  is  warily  de- 
canted, examined  afrefti,  and,  if  need 
be,  farther  purified  by  a frclh  addi- 
tion of  the  folution.  Sec  page  466. 

The  filver  flatted  into  thin  plates, 
as  dire&ed  in  the  fecond  of  the  a- 
bove  procefles,  needs  not  be  cut  in 
pieces  : the  folution  will  go  on  the 
more  fpeedily,  if  they  are  only  turn- 
ed round  into  fpiral  circumvolutions, 
fo  as  to  be  conveniently  got  into 
the  glafs,  with  care  that  the  feveral 
furfaces  do  not  touch  one  another. 
By  this  management,  a greater  ex- 
tent of  the  furface  is  expofed  to  the 

a&ion 
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a&ion  of  die  menftruum,  than  when 
the  plates  ate  cut  in  pieces  and  laid 
above  one  another.  Good  aqua- 
fortis will  difl'olve  about  half  its 
weight  of  filver  ; and  it  is  not  ad- 
vifeable  to  ufe  a greater  quantity  of 
the  menftruum  than  isfufficient  for 
effe&ing  the  folution,  for  all  the 
furplus  muft  be  evaporated  in  the 
fubfequent  fufion. 

‘ It  is  neceflary  to  employ  very 
pure  water  : for  if  hard  water  was 
ufed  in  this  procefs,  the  nitrous  a- 
cid  would  forfake  a part  of  the  lil- 
ver  to  join  with  the  calcareous  earth 
of  the  imperfeft  nitrous  felenite  ; 
whereby  a part  of  the  lilver  would 
be  precipitated.’ 

The  crucible  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  the 
quantity  of  the  dry  matter  ; for  it 
bubbles  and  fwells  up  greatly,  fo  as 
otherwife  to  be  apt  to  run  over. 
During  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops 
are  now  and  then  fpirted  up,  whofe 
caufticity  is  increafed  by  their  heat, 
and  which  the  operator  ought  there- 
fore to  be  on  his  guard  againll.  The 
fire  muft  be  kept  moderate  till  this 
ebullition  ceafes,  and  till  the  matter 
becomes  confident  in  the  heat  that 
made  it  boil  before  : then  quickly 
increafe  the  fire  till  the  matter  flows 
thin  at  the  bottom  like  oil,  on  which 
it  is  to  be  immediately  poured  into 
the  mould,  without  waiting  till  the 
fumes  ceafe  to  appear ; for  when 
this  happens,  the  preparation  proves 
not  only  too  thick  to  run  freely  in- 
to the  mould,  but  likewife  lefs  cor- 
toiive  than  it  is  expe£ted  to  be. 

In  want  of  a proper  iron  mould, 
one  may  be  formed  of  tempered 
tobacco-pipe  clay,  not  too  moift, 
by  making  in  a lump  of  it,  with  a 
fmooth  flick,  firft  greafed,  as  many 
holes  as  there  is  occafion  for  : pour 
the  liquid  matter  into  theft  cavities, 
and  when  congealed  take  it  out  by 
breaking  the  mould.  Each  piece 
is  to  be  wiped  clean  fr<jm  the  greafe, 


and  wrapt  up  in  dry'  foft  paper,  not 
only  to  keep  the  air  from  afting 
upon  them,  but  likewife  to  prevent 
their  corroding  or  difcolouring  the 
fingers  in  handling. 

This  preparation  is  a ftrong  cau- 
ftic  ; and  frequently  employed  as 
fuch,  tor  confuming  warts  and  other 
flefiiy  excrefcences,  keeping  down 
fungous  flefh  in  wounds  or  ulcers, 
and  other  like  ufes.  ft  is  rarely 
applied  where  a deep  efehar  is  re- 
quired, as  in  the  laying  open  of  im- 
pofthumations  and  tumours ; for  the 
quantity  neceflary  for  thefe  purpo- 
fes,  liquefying  by  the  moifture  of 
the  fkin,  fpreads  beyond  the  limits 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  operate. 

PILULE  LUNARES. 

The  lunar  pills. 

DnTolve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis,  as 
in  the  foregoing  procefs;  and 
after  due  evaporation,  fet  the  li- 
quor to  cryftallife.  Let  the  cry- 
ftals  be  again  diffolved  in  common 
water,  and  mingled  with  a folu- 
tion of  equal  their  weight  of  nitre. 
Evaporate  this  mixture  to  dry- 
nefs,  and  continue  the  exficca- 
tion  with  <t  gentle  heat,  keeping 
the  matter  conftantly  itirring  till 
no  more  fumes  arife. 

Here  it  is  neceflary  to  continue 
the  fire  till  the  fumes  entirely  ceafe, 
as  more  of  the  acid  is  required  to 
be  difiipated  than  in  the  preceding 
procefs.  The  preparation  is,  never- 
thelcfs,  in  taftevery  fharp,  intenfely 
bitter  and  naufeous : applied  to  ul- 
cers, it  a£ts  as  a cauftic,  but  much 
milder  than  the  foregoing.  Bocr- 
haave,  Boyle,  and  others,  greatly 
commend  it  in  hydropic  cafes.  The 
former  allures  us,  that  two  grains  of 
it  made  into  a pill  with  crumb  of 
bread  and  a little  fugar,  and  taken 
on  an  empty  ftomach  (fome  warm 
water,  fweetened  with  honey,  being 
drank,  immediately  after),  purge 

gently 
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gently  without  griping,  and  bring  orders.  He  neverthelefs  cautions 
away  a large  quantity  of  water,  al-  againft  ufing  it  too  freely,  or  in  too 
mod  without  the  patient’s  percei-  large  a dofe  ; and  obferves,  that  it 
ving  it : that  it  kills  worms,  and  always  proves*corrofive  and  weaken- 
eures  many  inveterate  ulcerous  dil-  ing,  efpeeially  to  the  itomach. 


SEC  T.  VI. 
Preparations  of  Iron. 


IRON  calcines  by  fire  the  mod 
eafily,  and  melts  the  mod  diffi- 
cultly, of  all  the  metals.  Sulphur 
promotes  its  fufion,  and  changes  it 
into  a fubdance  not  greatly  dilfimi- 
lar  to  a combination  of  the  metal 
with  vitriolic  acid.  All  acids  dif- 
folve  this  metal ; even  the  air  cor- 
rodes it  into  a rud  or  calx.  ‘ But 
it  is  perhaps  the  fixed  air  or  aerial 
acid,  condantly  floatingin  the  atmo- 
fphere,  which  produces  this  effebt.’ 
Iron,  in  its  metallic  form,  or 
lightly  calcined,  or  combined  with 
vegetable  or  with  mineral  acids,  abts 
in  the  human  body  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, (but  with  different  degrees  of 
power),  by  condringing  the  fibres. 
In  all  thefe  dates  it  promotes  or  re- 
drains fecretions,  where  the  defici- 
ency or  excels  proceeds  from  a laxi- 
ty and  debility  of  the  veffels ; and 
in  general  railes  the  pulfe  and  quick- 
ens the  circulation.  The  calces 
feem  t»  be  the  lead  active  prepara- 
tions ; the  crude  metal,  duly  com- 
minuted, is  more  eafily  foluble  in 
the  animal  fluids ; and,  if  acefcemt 
juices  are  lodged  in  the  prime  vias, 
foon  manifeds  its  operation  by  ni- 
dorous  erudtations,  and  the  black 
colour  of  th.e  alvine  feces : if  previ- 
oufly  combined  with  faline  bodies,  it 
fcarce  ever  fails  of  taking  effebt. 

As  the  calces  of  iron  are  fcarcely 
didoluble  in  acids,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  they  are  not  foluble  in 
the  human  body,  and  that  there- 
fore they  are  to  be  looked  upon  no 


otherwife  than  as  a mere  inabtiVe 
earth.  But  admitting  the  abfolute 
indiffolubility  of  iron  while  it  con- 
tinues a calx,  it  mud  be  obferved, 
that  the  calces  of  this  metal  are  re- 
markably eafy  of  revival  into  their 
metallic  ftate.  Mr  Baume  relates, 
that  calx  of  iron,  digeded  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  oil  olive,  refumes  its 
perfebt  metallic  nature,  fo  as  to  be 
attradted  by  the  magnet,  and  totally 
loluble  in  acids ; from  whence  he 
infers,  that  a like  revival  of  the  me- 
tal happens  in  the  human  body.  It 
is  matter  of  common  obfervation, 
that  calces  of  iron  tinge  the  excre- 
ments black,  a fure  mark  of  their 
taking  efFebt  : though  their  effebt 
appears  to  be  neither  fo  fpeedy  nor 
lb  great  as  that  of  iron  in  fome  o- 
thcr  forms. 

FERRI LIMATURA  PURIFI  j 
CATA. 

Purified  filings  of  iron. 

Edinb. 

6 Apply  a magnet  to  a fieve  placed 
upon  filings  of  iron,  fo  as  the 
filings  fhall  be  attradted  upwards 
through  the  fieve.’ 

CHALYBIS  RUBIGO 
PRXEPAR  ATA. 

Ruji  of  feel  prepared. 

Lond. 

Expofe  filings  of  deel  to  the  air, 
frequently  moidening  them  with 
vinegar  or  water  until  they  change 
into  rud  ; then  grind  them  in  a 
K k mor- 
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mortar,  and  pouring  on  water, 
waili  over  the  more  fubtile  pow- 
der. The  remainder  is  to  -be 
expofed  afrtih  to  the  air,  and 
moiftened  as  at  fir  ft,  then  tritu- 
rated and  waflied  again,  and  the 
powders  that  have  been  waflied 
over,  dried,  and  kept  for  ufe. 


Part  III. 

dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty  ; fome  have  gone 
as  far  as  a dram : but  all  the  pre- 
parations of  this  metal  anfwer  bcft- 
in  fmall  dofes,  which  fliould  rather 
be  often  repeated  than  enlarged. 

FERRI  SOUAMjE  PURI- 

cXtje. 


I'ERRl  RUB1GO,  vulgo  FERRI 

JL1MATURA  PREPARATA. 

Rujl  of  iron,  commonly  called  Sha- 
vings of  iron  prepared. 

Edinb. 

* Set  purified  filings  of  iron  in  a 
moil!  place,  that  they  may  turn 
to  ruft,  w'hich  is  to  be  ground 
into  an  impalpable  powder.’ 


Scales  of  iron  purified. 

Edinb. 

* Let  the  fcales  of  iron,  which  may 
be  had  at  the  anvils  of  the  work- 
men, be  purified  by  the  magnet ; 
for  the  magnet  only  attracts  the 
fmaller  and  purer  parts,  leaving 
the  more  thick  and  impure  be- 
hind. 


The  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by 
means  of  a magnet  is  very  tedious, 
and  does  not  anfwer  lo  well  as 
might  be  expe&ed  ; for  if  they  are 
rufty,  they  will  not  be  attradied  by 
it,  or  not  fufficiently  : nor  will  they 
by  this  means  be  entirely  freed  from 
brafs,  copper,  or  other  metallic  fub- 
fiances  which  may  adhere  to  them. 
It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Henckel  (Pyritolog.  cap.  vomeifem 
im  kiefs ),  that  if  iron  be  mixed  by 
fufion  with  even  its  own  weight  of 
any  of  the  other  metals,  regulus  of 
antimony  alone  excepted,  the  com- 
ound will  be  vigoroufly  attracted 
y the  loadftone. — The  ruft  of  iron 
is  to  be  procured  at  a moderate  rate 
from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from 
any  impurities,  except  fuch  as  may 
be  wafhed  off  by  water. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable  as 
a medicine  to  the  calces,  or  croci, 
made  by  a ftrong  fire.  Hoffman 
relates,  that  he  has  frequently  given 
it  with  remarkable  fuccels  in  ob- 
ftinate  chlorotic  cafes  accompanied 
with  excefiive  headachs  and  other 
violent  fymptoms  ; and  that  he  u- 
fually  joined  with  it  pimpinella,  a- 
rum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a 
little  cinnamon  and  fugar.  The 


‘ This  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others 
the  molt  eligible  form  of  obtaining 
the  pure  metal  in  fuch  a divided 
Hate  as  to  render  it  ealily  afted 
upon  by  different  menftrua.’ 

^ITHIOPS  MARTIALIS. 

Martial  etkiops. 

Put  filings  of  fteel  into  an  unglazed 
earthen  veffel,  with  fo  much  wa- 
ter as  will  Hand  above  them  a- 
bout  four  inches  ; the  whole  is 
to  be  well  ftirred  every  day,  and 
more  water  fupplied  as  that  in 
the  veffel  exhales,  fo  that  the  fi- 
lings may  remain  always  covered : 
continue  this  procedure  for  feve- 
ral  months,  till  they  lofe  their 
metallic  afpett,  and  are  reduced 
to  a fine  powder  of  an  inky  black- 
nefs. 

This  preparation  is  deferibed  by 
Lemery  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy.  It  is  faid,  that 
if  the  filings  are  left  unftirred  for 
fome  days,  they  unite  together  fo 
firmly,  that  the  mafs  is  fcarccly  to 
be  beaten  into  powder  by  blow's 
of  a hammer  : if  they  are  left  for  a 
little  while  uncovered  with  water, 
the  deep  black  colour  does  not  fuc- 

cecd, 
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ceed,  a part  of  them  changing  into 
ruft.  Mr  Malouin  obferves,  that 
this  ethiops  is  better  fitted  for  ge- 
neral ufe  than  any  other  prepara- 
tion of  iron ; that  the  metal  i-3 
here  in  as  fubtile  a ftate  as  in  the 
croci  of  iron  ; and  that  it  is  no 
more  decompounded  or  changed  in 
its  nature  than  the  crude  filings  are. 
He  therefore  recommends  fubftitu- 
ting  it  to  the  filings  and  croci,  in 
dofes  of  from  four  grains  toeighteen. 
The  tedioufnefs  of  the  procefs,  how- 
ever, has  prevented  its  coming  into 
ufe  ; efpecially  as  it  does  not  pro- 
mife  any  advantage  above  the  com- 
mon chalybeate  preparations,  to 
counterbalance  that  inconvenience. 

CHALYBS  CUM  SULPHURE 
PRoEPARATUS. 

Steel  prepared  with  fulphur. 

Loud. 

Heat  the  fteel  with  a very  fierce  fire 
to  a ftrong  white  heat ; and  in  this 
ftate  apply  it  to  a roll  of  fulphur 
held  over  a veffel  of  water  ; the 
fteel  will  melt,  and  fall  down  in 
drops,  which  are  to  be  picked 
out  from  the  fulphur  that  runs 
down  with  them,  and  ground  in- 
to an  impalpable  powder. 

It  has  been  fuppofed  by  many, 
that  this  preparation  is  no  other  than 
common  brimftone,  and  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  of  the  fteel.  If  the 
fteel  indeed  is  not  made  extremely 
hot,  it  will  not  melt  on  applying 
it  to  the  fulphur,  and  the  latter  will 
run  into  the  water  by  itfelf : but  if 
the  metal  is  heated  to  the  degree  a- 
bove  dire&ed,  it  will  readily  melt  and 
fall  down  in  drops  of  a brown  co- 
lour ; whilft  the  fulphur  runs  into 
long  yellow  firings. 

The  heat  requifite  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  not  eaiily  procurable  in  the 
common  furnaces  of  the  apothecary  : 
and  even  if  the  fteel  is  fufficiently 
heated  at  firft,  it  will  foon  become 


too  cool  to  be  corroded  by  the  ful- 
phur. For  this  reafon,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  offenfive  fumes  which 
arife  very  copioufly,  and  which  are 
not  avoidable  by  the  operator,  this 
procefs  has  been  long  negle£led. 
The  fhops  have  been  generally  fup- 
plied  with  a preparation  of  fteel 
with  fulphur  made  at  an  eaficr  rate 
in  the  following  manner. 

MARS  SULPHUROUS. 

Sulphurated  iron. 

Edinh.  -f- 

Mix  filings  of  iron  with  twice  their 
weight  of  powdered  fulphur,  and 
a3  much  water  as  is  fufficient  to 
make  them  into  a pafte ; which 
on  Handing  at  reft  for  fix  hours, 
will  fwell  up.  The  matter  is  then 
to  be  pulverifed,  put  by  degrees 
into  a hot  crucible  to  deflagrate, 
and  keep  continually  ftirring  with 
an  iron  fpatula  till  it  falls  into  a 
deep  black  powder. 

If  the  quantity  of  this  mixture  is 
confiderable,  and  ftrdngly  prefled 
down,  it  will  not  only  fwell  on 
Handing  for  fome  hours,  but  will 
heave  up  very  weighty  obftaclcs, 
and  burft  out  into  flame. 

CROCUS  MARTIS  APE- 
R1ENS. 

Opening  crocus  of  iron. 

This  is  made  by  keeping  the  fore- 
going preparation  longer  over  the 
fire,  till  it  affumea  a red  coloyr. 

CROCUS  MARTIS 
ASTRINGENS. 

AJlringent  crocus  of  iron. 

Edinb. 

This  is  made  from  the  opening  cro* 
cus  of  iron,  by  reverberating  it 
for  a long  time  in  the  moft  ex- 
treme degree  of  heat. 

These  preparations  differ  from 
one  another  in  virtue  ; though  the 
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difference  is  not  of  fuch  a kind 
the  titles  they  have  been  ufnally  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  imports  All  the  pre- 
parations of  Iteel  ad  by  an  aftrin- 
gent  quality;  that  above  denomi- 
nated aflringent , feems  to  have  the 
lea  ft  effed.  “ They  may  be  given  in 
form  of  bolus,  eledary*  or  pill,  from 
lix  grains  to  a icruple. 

In  fome  foreign  pharmacopoeias# 
the  croci  of  iron  arc  prepared  from 
pure  green  vitriol.  This  llrongly 
calcined  [or  the  cocothar  remaining 
after  the  dillillation  of  oil  of  vitriol) 
is  the  allringent  crocus  : when  Ids 
calcined,  it  is  called  aperient.  Thefe 
preparations  differ  little,  it  at  all, 
from  thofc  above  diflinguiflicd  by 
the  fame  appellations  ; and  accor- 
dingly the  Edinburgh  College  has 
now  allowed  the  fubftitution  ofcol- 
cothar  of  vitriol  to  both  the  croci. 

MARS  SOLUBII.1S,  feu 
CHALYBS  TARTARIZA- 
TUS. 

Soluble , or  tartarized  fieel. 

Edinb.  -T 

Mix  equal  parts  of  iron  filings  and 
cryftals  of  tartar  with  as  much  wa- 
ter as  is  fufficlent  to  reduce  them 
into  a mafs  : this  mafs  is  to  be 
dried  in  a fand-heat ; then  pow- 
dered, moiftened,  and  dried  a- 
gain;  and  this  procefs  repeated, 

- till  fuch  time  as  the  matter  will 
eafily  grind  into  an  impalpable 
powder. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  ufcful 
preparation  of  fteel,  and  will  in  ma- 
ny cafes  take  effect  after  all  the 
foregoing  ones  have  failed  ; the  fait 
here  joined  rendering  the  metal  fuf- 
ficiently  folublc  in  the  anijnal  fluids. 
-It  may  be  given  either  in  a liquid 
form,  or  in  that  of  a bolus,  &c.  in 
dofes  of  four  or  five  grains,  or  half 
a fcruple.  Dr  Willis  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  this  prepara- 


tion, and  by  his  name  it  has  been 
ufually  diftinguifhed  in  the  (hops. 
The  chemills  have  received  another 
method  of  preparing  iron  with  tar- 
tar ; which  is  as  follows. 

MARS  SOLUB1LIS  ALCA- ' 
LIZATUS. 

Alkcdized  foluble  Jleel 
Take  equal  quantities  of  filings  of 
iron  and  of  white  tartar.  Grind 
them  together,  and  put  them  in- 
to a crucible,  which  is  to  be  fet 
in  a fire  ftrong  enough  to  make 
the  materials  red  hut ; in  this 
ftate  let  them  continue  for  fome 
time.  When  grown  cold,  pow- 
der the  matter  in  a mortar  ; and 
the  part  which  will  net  pafs  thro' 
a fine  fiewe,  heat  and  pulverife 
again  ; repeating  this  until  the 
whole  be  paffed  through.  Mix 
the  feveral  liftings  together,  and 
keep  them  in  a veffel  clofe  ftopt 
from  the  air. 

This  preparation  is  foluble  like 
the  foregoing.  Expofed  to  the  air, 
it  deliquates  like  alkaline  falls  ; and 
therefore  it  is  not  to  be  prescribed 
in  any  dry  form.  It  is  very  tartly 
made  ufe  of. 

FLORES  MARTIALES. 

Martial  flowers. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Colcothof  of  green  vitriol  walked, 
or  filings  of  iron,  one  pound  ; 
Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  fublime  in  a retort.  Grind 
the  flowers  with  the  matter  which 
remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  re- 
tort, and  repeat  the  fublimation 
until  the  flowers  arife  of  a beau- 
tiful yellowilh  colour. 

To  the  rdiduum  you  may  add  half 
a pound  of  frpfh  fal  ammoniac, 
and  fublime  as  before  ; repeating 
this  as  long  as  the  flowers  arife 
well  coloured. 
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FLORES  MARTIALES,  vulgo 
ENS  VENERIS. 

Martial  flowers,  commonly  called 
, Ens  veneris. 

Edinh. 

1 Take  of 

Colcothar  of  martial  vitriol, 
walked  and  well  diied, 

Sal  ammoniac,  equal  weights. 
Having  mixed  them  well,  fubliixje. 

‘The  name  of  Ens  veneris  lias  by 
fume  been  very  imoroperly  applied 
to  this  preporation,  as  it  contains 
not  a particle  of  copper.  The 
proper  ens  veneris  is  prepared  from 
the  blue  vitriol  ; but,  as  we  (hall 
foon  fee,  is  often  not  materially  dif- 
ferent from  the  Flores  martiales 

The  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  fire  be- 
ing haltily  railed,  that  the  ial  am- 
moniac may  not  fublime  before  the 
heat  is  become  ilrong  enough  to  en- 
able it  to  cany  up  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  iron.  Hence  glafs  vef- 
fels  are  not  fo  proper  as  earthen  or 
iron  ones  : for  when  the  former  are 
made  ufe  of,  the  fire  cannot  be 
railed  quick  enough,  without  en- 
dangering the  breaking  of  them. 
The  molt  convenient  veflel  is  an 
iron  pot : to  which  may  be  luted  an 
inverted  earthen  jar,  haring  a fmall 
hole  in  its  bottom  to  fuffer  the  ela- 
ltic  vapours,  which  arife  during  the 
operation,  to  efcape.  It  is  of  ad- 
vantage to  thoroughly  mix  the  in- 
gredients together,  moifien  them 
with  a little  water,  and  then  gently 
dry  them  ; and  to  repeat  the  pul- 
verifation,  hume&ation,  and  cxfic- 
cation  two  or  three  times,  or  of- 
iener.  If  this  method  is  followed, 
the  fal  ammoniac  may  be  increafed 
to  three  times  the  quantity  of  the 
iron,  or  farther  ; and  a fingle  fubli- 
mation  will  oftentimes  be  fufficient 
to  raife  flowers  of  a very  deep  o- 
range  colour. 


This  preparation  is  fuppofoi  t-o 
be  highly  apeiient  and  attenuating; 
though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  re  it 
of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  mofl  only 
by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter  joined 
to  the  iron.  It  has  been  found  of 
good  fervice  in  hyfterica.1  and  hy- 
pochondriacal cafes,  and  in  diflem- 
pers  proceeding  from  a laxity  and 
weaknefs  of  the  folids,  as  the  ric- 
kets. It  may  be  conveniently  ta- 
ken in  the  form  of  a bolus,  from 
two  or  three  grains  to  ten : it  is 
naufeous  in  a liquid  form  (unleTs  in 
fpirituous  tindlure)  ; and  occafions 
pills  to  lwell  and  crumble,  except 
fuch  as  are  made  of  the  gums. 

LIXIVIUM  MART  IS. 

Ley  of  iron , 

Lend. 

Let  the  matter  which  remains  after 
the  fublimation  of  the  martial 
flowers,  be  fet  by  in  a moill 
place  it  will  run  into  a liquor, 
which  is  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

This  liquor  feems  greatly  to  re- 
ferable a fa  Unrated  folution  of  iron 
made  in  fpirit  of  fait  : its  tafle  is 
highly  aftringent,  and  fomewhat 
fweetilh.  It  may  be  given  in  dofes 
of  a drop  or  two  in  any  convenient 
vehicle,  for  the  famd  intentions  as 
the  other  chalybeates.  It  is  called 
by  fome  of  the  chemical  writers. 
Oleum  martis  per  dcliquium , and  Ef- 
fentia  martis . 

SAL  MARTIS. 

Salt  of  fleel. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Strong  fpirit  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
eight  ounces  ; 

Iron  filings,  four  ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them  together  ; and  after  the 
ebullition  ceafes,  let  the  mixture 
Hand  for  fome  time  upon’  warm 
K k 3 fand  s 
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fand  : then  pour  off  and  filtre  the 
liquor;  and  after  proper  exhala- 
tion fet  it  by  to  cryftallife. 

VITRIOLUM  MARTIS,  feu 
SAL  CHALYBIS. 

Vitriol  of  irony  or  fait  of  fleel. 

Edinb. 

« Take  of 

Puiified  filings  of  iron,  fix 
ounces  ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  eight  ounces  ; 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 
Mix  them,  and  when  the  effervef- 
cence  ceafes  let  the  mixture  Hand 
for  fome  time  upon  warm  fand  ; 
then  drain  the  liquor  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it  by  to  cryftallife.’ 

During  the  diffolutjon  of  the 
iron  an  elaftic  vapour  3rifes,  which 
on  the  approach  of  flame  catches  fire 
and  explodes,  fo  as  fometimes  to 
burft  the  veffel.  To  this  particular 
therefore  the  operator  ought  to 
have  due  regard. 

‘ This  vapour  is  alfo  noxious  to 
animal  life.  It  is  the  inflammable 
air  of  Dr  Prieftley.’ 

The  chemifts  are  feldom  at  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  fait  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  above  gi- 
ven ; but  in  its  ftead  fubftitute  com- 
mon green  vitriol,  purified  by  folu- 
tion  in  water,  filtration,  and  ery- 
ftal'ifatioh.  The  only  difference 
hetrvixt  the  two  is,  that  the  com- 
mon vitriol  contains  fomewhat  more 
metal  in  proportion  to  the  acid  ; 
-and  hence  in  keeping,  its  green  co- 
lour is  much  fooner  debafed  by  a 
rufty  brownifh  caft.  The  fuperflu- 
ous  quantity  of  metal  may  be  eafily 
feparated,  by  fuffering  the  dilution 
of  the  vitriol  to  ftaml  for  fome  time 
in  a cold  place,  when  a brownilh 
yellow  ochery  fedirrient  will  fall  to 
the  bqttom  ; or  it  may  be  pcrfeftly 
diflolvcd,  and  k^Jjt  fufpended  by 
a fuitablc  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol, 


Ii  the  vitriol  is  fufpefted  to  contain 
any  cupreous  matter  (which  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  common  En- 
glifh  vitriol  ever  does,  though  al- 
moft  all  the  foreign  vitriols  do),  the 
addition  of  fome  bright  iron  w-ire  to 
the  folution  will  both  difeover,  and~ 
effectually  feparate,  that  metal : for 
the  acid  quits  the  copper  to  diffolvc 
a proportionable  quantity  of  the 
iron  ; and  the  copper,  in  its  fepara- 
tion  from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the 
undiffolved  iron,  and  forms  a flein 
of  a true  copper  colour  upon  its 
furface.  Even  a vitriol  of  pure  cop- 
per may,  on  this  principle,  be  con- 
verted into  a pme  vitriol  of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  ap- 
pears in  this  operation  to  have  lo 
much  ftrongfr  a difpofition  to  u- 
nite  with  iron  than  with  copper, 
that  it  totally  rejects  the  latter  tip-' 
on  prefenting  the  former  for  it  to 
aft  upon  ; the  operator  may,  never- 
theless, give  a dangerous  impregna- 
tion of  copper  to  the  pureft  and 
moll  faturated  folution  of  iron  in 
the  vitriolic  acid,  by  the  ufe  of  cop- 
per veflels.  If  the  martial  folution 
be  boiled  in  a copper  veffel,  it  never 
fails  to  diffolve  a part  of  the  cop- 
per, diftinguifhablc  by  its  giving  a 
cupreous  ftain  to  a piece  of  bright 
iron  immerfed  in  it.  By  the  ad- 
dition of  the  iron,  the  copper  is  fe- 
parated ; by  boiling  it  again  with- 
out iron,  more  of  the  copper  is  dif- 
folved  ; and  this  may  in  like  man- 
ner be  feparated  by  adding  more 
iron. 

The  fait  of  fteel  is  one  of  the 
moll  efficacious  preparations  of  this 
metal  ; and  not  unfrcquently  made 
ufe  of  in  cacheftic  and  chlorotic 
cafes,  for  exciting  the  uteiine  pur- 
gations, ttrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifeera,  and  deftroying  worms. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in  a 
liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with  a- 
queous  fluids  ; Boerhaave  direfts  it 
to  be  diffolved  in  an  hundred  times 
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its  quantity  of  water,  and  the  folu- 
tion  to  be  taken  in  the  dofe  Mof 
twelve  ounces  on  an  empty  ftomach, 
walking  gently  after  it.  Thus  ma- 
naged, he  fays,  it  opens  the  body, 
purges,  proves  diuretic,  kills  and 
expells  worms,  tinges  the  excrements 
black,  or  forms  them  into  a matter 
like  clay,  ftrengthens  the  fibres,  and 
thus  cures  many  different  dilfempers. 
The  quantity  of  vitriol  in  the  above 
dofe  of  the  folution,  is  fifty-feven 


SEC 

Preparation 

COPPER  is  lefs  eafy  of  folution 
than  iron  ; and  in  its  metallic 
Rate,  does  not  appear  to  be  a&ed 
on  by  the  animal  fluids,  or  to  have 
any  coniiderable  effeft  in  the  body. 
Diflblved,  it  proves  externally  an 
efcharotic  ; internally,  a violent 
purgative  and  emetic.  Acids  of 
every  kind  difTolve  it,  and  likewife 
volatile  alkalis.  With  the  vegeta- 
ble and  marine  acids,  it  forms  a 
green  folution  ; with  the  vitriolic 
acid  and  volatile  alkalis  a blue. 

JES  USTUM. 

Let  thin  copper  plates  be  ftratified 
in  a crucible  with  fulphur  ; and 
calcined  with  a (Irong  fire  until 
they  become  pulverable. 

Preparations  of  this  kind,  made 
with  fulphur,  nitre,  and  common 
fait,  or  mixtures  of  thefe,  or  by  cal- 
cining the  copper  without  addition, 
have  been  fometimes  ufed  in  exter- 
nal applications,  for  drying  and 
cleanfing  ulcers,  and  preventing  the 
growth  of  fungous  fleflt  ; and  fame- 
times  likewife  internally.  They  are 
Rill  retained  in  fome  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias, but  have  not  for  a long 


grains  jffid  a half;  hut  in  common 
praftice,  fuch  large  dofes  of  this 
ftrong  chalybeate  are  never  ventured 
on.  Four  or  five  grains,  and  in  many 
cafes  half  a grain,  are  fufficient  for 
the  intentions  in  which  chalybeate 
medicines  are  given.  Very  dilute 
folutions,  as  that  of  a grain  of  the 
fait  in  a pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed 
as  fuccedanea  to  the  natural  chaly- 
beate waters,  and  will  in  may  cafes 
produce  fimilar  eiTefts. 


T.  IV. 
s of  Cotper. 

time  been  taken  notice  of  among 
us  for  any  medicinal  intention. 

CRYSTALLI  VENERIS. 

Cryjials  of  copper. 

DifTolve  pure  copper  in  thrice  its 
weight  of  aquafortis,  adding  the 
metal  to  the  acid  by  little  and 
little  at  a time.  Evaporate  the 
liquor  by  a gentle  heat,  till  one 
half  of  it  is  wafted  ; then  fet  the 
remainder  in  a cool  place  to  cry- 
ltallife  : afterwards  dry  the  cry- 
ftals,  and  keep  them  in  a vial 
clofe  ftopt  from  the  air. 

These  cryftals  are  ftrongly  cau- 
ftic,  fimilar  to  the  Cauflicuin  l unarc; 
but  arc  fo  much  dilpofed  to  liquefy, 
that  they  are  fcarce  ever  made  ufe 
of,  and  cannot  eafily  be  preferved. 

TINCTURA  VENERIS  VO- 
LATILIS. 

Volatile  tinCture  of  copper . 

Take  of 

Copper  filings,  one  dram  ; 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  twelve 
drams. 

Let  them  ftand  together  in  a clofe 
veffel,  frequently  fhaking  it  until 
Kk*  the 
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•the  liquor  is  tinged  of  a beautiful 
violet  colour. 

t It  is  obfervable,  that  the  colour  of 
this  liquor  is  varioufly  modified 
by  the  different  conditions  of  the 
copper,  and  the  quantity  of  air 
admitted  or  excluded.  If  the 
vcflel  is  clofe  (hut  the  colour  en- 
tirely difappears,  and  on  taking 
out  the  cork  is  reproduced.’ 

This  tin&ure,  or  folutipn  of 
copper,  has  been  given  internally,  in 
the  dofe  of  a few  drops,  as  a diu- 
retic. Boerhaave  dire  ft  s at  fir  11 
three  drops  to  be  taken  in  a morn- 
ing falling  with  a glafs  of  mead,  and 
this  dofe  to  be  daily  doubled  till  it 
comes  to  twenty-four  drops  ; which 
l«dl  quantity  is  to  be  continued  for 
fome  days.  He  fays,  that  by  this 
means,  he  cured  an  hydropic  perfon 
labouring  under  a confirmed  aficites; 
and  that  the  medicine  pi  ocurcd  fur- 
prifing  difeharges  of  urine  ; that 
neverthelefs,  on  trying  it  in  another 
cafe  of  the  fame  kind,  it  did  not 
anfwer.  See  the  article  Cuprum, 
page  133. 

CUPRIJM  AMMONTACUM. 

Ammonia  cal  copper. 

Edinb. 

1 Take  of 

Pureft  blue  vitriol,  two  parts  ; 
Volatile  alkali  of  fal  ammoniac, 
three  parts. 

Rub  them  brilkly  in  a glafs  mortar 
till,  the  effervefcence  being  finifh- 
ed,  they  run  calmly  into  a violet- 
coloured  mafs,  which  is  to  be 
rolled  up  irr  a piece  of  bibulous 
paper,  and  exliccated,  firft:  upon 
a chalk- Hone,  and  afterwards  with 
a gentle  heat.  The  mafs  is  next 
to  be  put  up  for  ufe  in  a clofc 
phial. 

‘ In  this  procefs  the  copper  is 
difengaged  from  the  vitriolic  acid  in 
a ealciTorm  flate,  and  more  readily 
adled  upon  by  the  volatile  alkali. 


The  quantity  of  alkali,  which  is  fu- 
perabundant  to  the  neutralization  of 
the  vitriolic  acid,  is  alfo  fnfficient  to 
take  up  the  whole  of  the  calx  : But 
it  is  probable,  that  part  of  the  calx 
is  really  combined  with  the  united 
alkali  and  acid.  We  might  there-' 
fore  confider  the  cuprum  arwnonia- 
cum  as  a combination  of  copper  with 
a kind  of  vitriolic  ammoniac  , the 
alkali  of  which  is  very  much  predo- 
minant. 

‘ The  retained  acid,  we  allege, 
mud  anfwer  two  ufeful  pnrpofes : 
the'  firft;  is  to  render  the  alkali  fome- 
what  more  fixed,  and  thereby  lefs 
liable  to  exhalation  on  keeping ; 
and  ficondly,  by  uniting  in  part 
with  the  whole  of  the  alkali,  the  a- 
crimonv  of  this  lafl  may  be  thereby 
rendered  lefs  eonfiderable. 

‘ Tiie  cuprum  ammoniacum  has 
of  late  years  been  much  celebrated 
as  a tonic  remedy  in  epilepfv,  and  • 
in  feveral  fpafmodic  and  cOnvullive 
affe&ions.  The  dofe  is  gradually  • 
increafed  from  one  grain  to  four  or 
five  in  the  day.  It  is  moll  conveni- 
ently taken  in  the  form  of  the  Pi- 
lulee  e cupro,  (which  fee.)  But  as 
epilepfv,  and  various  fimilar  difeafes, 
are  not  always  to  be  treated  with  to- 
nic remedies;  fo  the  cuprum  ammo- 
niacum has  been  blamed  by  fome  } 
people,  who  are  not  pleafed  bccaufe 
it  is  fallible;  and  by  others  who  - 
have  been  unhappy  in  not  properly  <S 
dillinguifhing  the  cafes  in  which  it 
is  alone  admilfible.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a powerful  tonic,  and  as  fuch 
may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in  a 
variety  of  affedlions.  Th-cre  is,  how- 
ever, an  inconvenience  attending  it; 
that  it  produces  different  efftdls  on 
different  ftomachs : Thus  it  is,  that 
fome  patients  fliall  bear  four  grains 
without  the  lead  naufea,  whilll  o- 
thers  cannot  take  half  a grain  with- 
out fevere  vomiting.  This,  1 appre- 
hend, is  to  be.  explained,  in  part, 
from  differences  in  the  quantity  and 
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condition  of  the  acid  in  the  fto- 
Hiachs  of  different  perfons.’ 

ENS  VENERIS. 

Edinb.  -p 

Take  of 

Colcothar  of  blue  vitriol  wtll  e- 
dulcorated  with  water,  and  af- 
terwards dried, 

Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der ; then  mix,  and  put  them  in- 
to an  earthen  cucurbit,  fo  as  to 
fill  two-thirds  thereof.  Place  the 
cucurbit  in  an  open  fire  ; and  ha- 
ving adapted  to  it  a glafs  blind- 
head,  apply  at  firft.  a gentle  heat, 
which  is  to  be  increafed  by  de- 
grees, and  continued  as  long  as 
the  flowers  arife  of  a yellow  co- 
lour inclining  to  red  : when  the 
veifels  arc  grown  cold,  let  the 
flowers  be  carefully  fwept  out 
with  a feather. 

If  the  blue  vitriol  be  perfectly 
good,  this  procefs  will  not  fucceed 
in  the  manner  here  fet  down  : where 
it  does  fucceed,  that  is,  where  the 
flowers  prove  of  a teddifli  yellow 
colour  ( ex  Inteo  rubentes ),  it  is  to 
be  prefumed,  that  the  fuccefs  is  ow- 
ing to  the  vitriol  partaking  largely 
of  iron,  and  that  the  preparation  is 
not  different  from  the  Flores  mar- 
tiales  of  the  preceding  feftion.  The 
colour  of  blue  vitriol  is  undoubtedly  ' 
owing  to  copper  ; but  moll  of  the 
common  vitriols  of  this  kind  con- 
tain alfo  no  inconfiderable  quantity 
of  iron  ; and  a reddifh  yellow  co- 
lour of  the  flowers  may  be  looked 
upon  as  tt  mark,  that  it  is  chiefly  or 
folely  the  iron  that  the  Cal  ammo- 
niac has  carried  up.  For  this  is  the 
colour  which  iron  always  gives  in 
its  fubli mates  with  fal  ammoniac  ; 
whereas  copper,  in  all  its  folutions, 
or.^  foluble  combinations  with  fal 

ammoniac,  or  other,  faline  bodies, 

v 


gives  a blue  or  green,  or  a colour 
compounded  of  thefe  two. 

The  procefs  is  originally  taken 
from  Mr  Boyle;  who  tells  us,  that 
he  and  a chemilt,  endeavouring  to 
imitate  Butler’s  Rone  by  a prepara- 
tion of  calcined  vitriol,  and  finding 
the  medicine  upon  trial,  though  far 
fliort  of  what  Helmont  aferibes  to 
his,  yet  no  ordinary  one,  they  called 
it,  for  the  mineral’s  fake  it  was 
made  of,  Ens  primum  veneris. 

The  compoiition  of  vitriols  was  at 
that  time  hut  impcrfe&ly  known  ; 
and  this  is  not  the  only  inflance  of 
an  effeft  being  aferibed  to  the  cu- 
preous part  of  a vitriol,  .which  was 
owing  to  the  ferrugineous.  Though 
Boyle  looked  on  the  preparation  as 
proceeding  from  copper,  and  ac- 
cordingly diredls  a good  venereal 
vitriol  to  be  ufed;  yet,  in  the  Gof- 
larian  and  Dantzick  vitriol,  which 
lie  recommends  as  being  very  fit  for 
the  purpofe,  iron  is  the  prevailing 
metal,  the  quantity  of  copper  being 
very  inconfiderable  ; and  it  appears 
from  his  own  words,  that  fometimes, 
at  leaft,  he  ufed  the  Englifh  vitriol, 
which  is  fcarcely  ever  found  to'  con- 
tain any  metallic  matter  befides  iron. 
The  yellow  or  reddifh  colour  which 
he  aferibes  to  his  fublimate,  and  its 
property  of  turning  to  an  inky  black- 
nefs  with  infulion  of  galls,  are  marks 
of  its  having  been  truly  a chalybeate 
preparation. 

In  the  preceding  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  agreeably 
to  Boyle’s  opinion  of  the  produ&ion 
of  the  fublimate,  the  procefs  was  in- 
ferted  with  blue  vitriol ; and  thofe 
of  Edinburgh  and  Paris  followed  the 
example.  The  London  College,  at 
the  lafl  revifal  of  their  book,  have 
corre&ed  this  error,  and  ordered 
green  vitriol,  or  filings  of  iron  it- 
felf,  to  be  ufed;  but  the  miftake  was 
Rill  continued  in  the  other  pharma- 
copoeias. 

From  good  blue  vitriol,  or  pure 

vitriol 
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vitriol  of  copper,  the  fublimate  here 
required  cannot  be  obtained  : and 
although  it  may  be  prepared  from 
the  common  blue  vitriol  of  the  {hops, 
as  I have  on  trial  found  that  it  may, 
yet  it  is  furely  imprudent  to  endan- 
ger impregnating  the  preparation 
with  that  noxious  metal;  more  e- 
fpecially  as  pure  vitriols  of  iron  are 
procurable  at  a much  cheaper  rate 
than  the  others.  Thofe  mixed  vi- 


triols in  which  the  copper  greatly 
prevails,  give  firft  a green  or  blue 
cupreous  fublimate,  and  afterwards 
a yellow  or  reddiftt  ferrugineous 
one  ; and  thofe  in  which  iron  a- 
bounds  moil,  give  firft  the  ferrugi- 
neous, and  afterwards  the  cupreous 
flowers:  though  pofiibly  neither  fub-y 
limate  is  entirely  free  from  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  other. 


SECT.  V. 
Preparations  of  Lead. 


LEAD  readily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a dulky  pow- 
der; which,  if  the  flame  is  reverbe- 
rated on  it,  becomes  at  firlt  yellow, 
then  red,  and  at  length  melts  into  a 
vitreous  mafs.  This  metal  difibives 
eafily  in  the  nitrous  acid,  difficult- 
lyrin  the  vitriolic,  and  in  fmall  quan- 
tity in  the  vegetable  acids;  it  is  alfo 
fohible  in  expiefled  oil,  efpecially 
when  calcined. 

Lead  and  its  calces,  whilft  undif- 
folved,  have  no  confiderable  effedfs 
as  medicines.'  DifTolved  in  oils,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  (whtfh  externally 
applied)  anti-inflammatory  and  de- 
iiccative.  Combined  with  vegetable 
acids,  they  are  notably  fo  ; and  ta- 
ken internally,  prove  a powerful  but 
dangerous  ftyptic. 

PLUMBUM  USTUM. 

Burnt  lead. 

Edinb.  + 

Melt  lead  with  a gentle  fire,  and 
keep  it  continually  ftirring,  with 
an  iron  fpatula,  till  it  changes  in- 
to powder. 

MINIUM. 

Red  lead. 

Edinb.  + 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted 
in  an  unglazed  earthen  vefTel,  and 


kept  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula, 
till  it  falls  into  a powder,  at  firft 
blackifli,  afterwards  yellow,  and 
at  length  of  a deep  red  colour; 
in  which  laft  ftate  it  is  called  mi- 
nium ; taking  care  not  to  raife 
the  fire  fo  high  as  to  run  the  calx 
into  a vitreous  mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red-lead  is  fo 
troublefome  and  tedious,  as  fcarce 
ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apothe- 
cary or  chemift  ; nor  indeed  is  this 
commodity  expected  to  be  made  by 
them,  the  preparation  of  it  being  a 
diftindt  branch  of  bufinefs.  The 
makers  melt  large  quantities  of  lead 
at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of  a rever- 
beratory furnace  built  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  and  fo  contrived,  that  the 
flame  afts  upon  a large  furface  of 
the  metal,  which  is  continually 
changed  by  the  means  of  iron  rakes 
drawn  backwards  and  forwards,  till 
the  fluidity  of  the  lead  is  deftroyed  ; 
after  which,  the  calx  is  only  now 
and  then  turned.  By  barely  ftirring 
the  calx,  as  above  directed;  in  a vef- 
fel  over  the  fire,  it  acquires  no  red- 
nefs;  the  reverberation  of  flame  up- 
on the  furface  being  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  for  this  effeft.  It  is  faid, 
that  twenty  pounds  of  lead  gain,  in 
this  piocefs,  five  pounds;  and  that 

the 
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the  calx,  being  reduced  into  lead  a- 
gain,  is  found  one  pound  lefs  than 
the  original  weight  of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  abating  in- 
flammations, cleanfing  and  healing 
ulcers,  and  the  like.  Their  effects, 
however,  are  not  very  confiderable ; 
nor  are  they  perhaps  of  much  far- 
ther real  ufe,  than  as  they  give  con- 
fidence to  the  plafter,  unguent,  See. 

CERUSSA. 

Cerufe , or  white  lead. 

Edinb.  + 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom 
of  an  earthen  vefTel,  and  fufpend 
over  the  vinegar  very  thin  plates 
of  lead,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
vapour  which  aiifes  from  the  acid, 
may  circulate  about  the  plates. 
Set  the  containing  vefTel  in  the 
heat  of  horfe-dung  for  thiee 
weeks;  if  at  the  end  of  this  time 
the  plates  are  not  totally  calcined, 
ferape  off  the  white  powder,  and 
expofe  them  again  to  the  iteam  of 
vinegar,  till  all  the  lead  is  thus 
corroded  into  powder. 

The  making  of  white  lead  alfo  is 
become  a trade  by  itfelf,  and  confi- 
ned to  a few  perfons,  who  have  large 
conveniences  for  this  purpofe.  The 
general  method  which  they  follow, 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  above 
deferibed.  See  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaflions,  N°  137. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is  fo 
far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to  difeo- 
ver,  when  taken  internally,  the  ma- 
lignant quality  of  the  metal  ; and 
to  prove  externally,  when  fprinkled 
on  running  fores,  or  ulcers,  mode- 
rately cooling,  drying,  and  aftri&ive. 

SACCHARUM  SATURNI. 

Sugar  of  lead. 

Lojid. 

Boil  ccrufle  w.ith  diflilled  vinegar, 
in  a leaden  vcffel,  until  the  vine- 
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gar  becomes  fufficiently  fweet: 
then  filtre  the  vinegar  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation 
let  it  to  cryflallife. 

SAL  PLUMB  I,  vulgo  SAC- 
CHARUM SATURNI. 

Sal 'ft  commonly  called  Sugar,  of 
lead. 

Edinb. 

* Put  any  quantity  of  cerufle  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  ten 
times  its  quantity  of  diftiiled  vi- 
negar. Let  the  mixture  ftand 
upon  warm  fand  till  the  vinegar 
becomes  fweet ; when  it  is  to  be 
poured  off,  and  frefh  vinegar  pour- 
ed on  as  often  as  it  comes  off 
fweet.  Then  let  all  the  I quor 
be  evaporated  in  a glafs  vetlel  to 
the  confidence  of  pretty  thin  ho- 
ney, and  let  it  by  in  a cold  place, 
that  cryftals  may  be  formed, 
which  are  to  be  afterwards  dried 
in  the  fhade.  The  remaining  li- 
quor is  forthwith  to  be  evapo- 
rated, that  new  cryftals  may  be 
formed ; the  evaporation  of  the 
refiduou3  liquor  is  to  be  repeated 
till  no  more  cryftals  concrete.’ 

CERUssE(efpecially  that  fort  call- 
ed flake  lead,  which  is  not,  like  the 
others,  fubject  to  adulteration)  is 
much  preferable  either  to  minium 
or  litharge,  for  making  the  fugar  of 
lead : for  the  corrofion,  which  it  has 
already  undergone  from  the  fleam, 
of  vinegar,  diipofes  it  to  diffolve 
more  Teadily.  It  fhould  be  finely 
powdered  before  the  vinegar  is  put 
to  it;  and  during  the  digeilion,  or 
boiling,  eveiy  now  and  then  flirred 
up  with  a wooden  fpatula,  to  pro- 
mote its  diflolution,  and  prevent  its 
concreting  into  a hard  mafs  at  the 
bottom.  The  ftrong  acid  obtained 
from  the  caput  mortaum  of  vinegar 
(fee  page  469.)  may  be  employed 
for  this  procefs  to  better  advantage 
than  the  weaker,  though  purer  acid, 

above 
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above  diredlcd.  If  a fmall  quantity 
of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  be  pru- 
dently added  to  the  folution  as  loon 
as  it  is  duly  exhaled,  and  the  mix- 
ture flittered  to  grow  cold  by  flow 
degrees,  the  fugar  will  concrete  into 
very  large  and  tranfparent  cryllals, 
which  arc  fcarcely  to  be  obtained  by 
any  other  method. 

‘ If  the  cryllals  are  dried  in  fun- 
fnine,  they  acquire  a blackilh  or  li- 
vid colour,  't  his  feems  to  happen 
from  the  abforption  oflight  and  its 
converfion  into  phlogifton.  If  it  is 
owing  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air, 
why  are  the  rays  of  the  fun  necti- 
fary  to  this  difeharge?  On  whatever 
principles  we  account  for  it,  the  fact 
is  the  fnpe ; that  the  cryllals  foon 
lofe  their  faline  condition,  and  the 
lead  gradually  realTumes  its  metallic 
form.  From  this  property  of  lead 
readily  abforbing  phlogillon,  or 
parting  with  pure  air,  a folution  of 
the  faccharum  faturni  becomes  a 
very  convenient  fympathetic  ink  ; 
on  the  fame  grounds  it  is  alfo  ufed 
for  a more  important  purpofe.  As 
lead  communicates  a fweetnefs  and 
aftringency  very  fimilar  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  vinous  fermentation,  a 
pradtice  formerly  prevailed  among 
fraudulent  dealers,  of  correcting  the 
too  great  fharpnefs  of  acid  wines  by 
adulterating  them  with  this  metal 
The  abufe  may  be  detected  in  two 
different  ways : a piece  of  paper  may 
be  wrote  upon,  or  moiftened,  with 
the  liquor  to  be  examined,  and  then 
expofed  to  the  vapours  of  liver  of 
fulphur;  the  writ,  or  moillencd  pa- 
per, will  become  of  a livid  colour, 
and  this  will  happen  though  two  or 
three  hundred  leaves  of  a book  were 
interpofed  between  the  paper  and 
the  vapours;  by  this  method,  then, 
we  make  a kind  of  fympathetic  ink. 
But  the  belt  way  of  making  the  left 
is,  to  drop  a fmall  quantity  of  a fo- 
lution of  the.  liver  of  fulphur  into 
the  fufpe&ed  liquor ; if  there  is  any 


lead  prefent,  this  addition  will  in- 
itantly  occafion  the  precipitation  of 
a livid  or  dark-coloured  cloud. * 

■ The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  foregoing  pre- 
parations, in  the  fcveral  intentions 
which  they  are  applied  to.  Some 
have  ventured  upon  it  internally,  in 
dofes  of  a few  grains,  as  a flyptic, 
rn  hasmorrhagies,  profufe  colliqua- 
tive fweats,  feminal  fluxes,  the  fluor 
albus,  &c.  nor  has  it  failed  their  ex- 
peditions. • It  very  powerfully  re- 
trains the  difeharge ; but  almoll  as 
certainly  as  it  does  this,  it  occalior.s 
fymptoms  of  another  kind,  often 
more  dangerous  than  thofe  removed 
by  it,  and  fometimes  fatal.  Violent 
pains  in  the  bowels  or  through  the 
whole  body,  and  obftinate  conftipa- 
tions,  fometimes  immediately  fol- 
low, efpecially  if  the  dofe  has  been 
confiderabie : cramps,  tremors,  and. 
weaknefs  of  the  nerves,  generally, 
fooner  or  later,  enfue. 

Boerhaavc  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
preparation  proves  malignant  only, 
in  fo  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be 
abforbed  in  the  body  ; for  in  fuch 
cafe,  he  fays,  “ it  returns  again  into 
ceruffe,  which  is  violently  poifon- 
“•ous.”  On  this  principle  it  would 
follow,  that  in  habits  where  acidi- 
ties abound,  the  fugar  of  lead  would 
be  innocent.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe.  Lead  and  its  pre- 
parations att  in  the  body  only  in  fo 
far  as  they  are  combined  with  acid; 
ceruffe  pofilfFes  the  qualities  of  the 
faccharum  only  in  a low  degree; 
and  either  of  them  freed  from  the 
acid,  has  little,  if  any  effedt  at  all. 

4 For  the  fame  veafons,  the  faccha- 
rum faturni  is  preferable  to  the  pom- 
pous extra!}  and  v c get  0- miner  at  wa- 
ter of  Goulard,  in  which  the  lead  is  : 
much  lefs  perfedtly  combined  in  a 
faline  Hate.  It  is  fometimes  conve- 
nient to  aflift  the  folution  of  the  fac- 
charum faturni  in  water,  by  adding 
a portion  of  vinegar.  The  effedts  j 
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of  the  external  application  of  lead  tive  inflammations,  as  of  the  eyes ; 
feems  to  differ  from  the  flrength  of  whereas  a ft  rung  folution  operates 
the  folution  : thus  a very  weak  fo-  as  a direft  ftimulant,  and  is  there- 
lution  feems  to  diminifh  direftly  the  fore  more  fucoefsful  in  pafiive  oph- 
adtion  of  the  vefTels,  and  is  there-  thalnua.’ 
fore  more  peculiarly  proper  in  ac- 

S E C T.  vr. 

Preparations  of  Tin. 


TIN  eafily  melts  in  the  fire,  and 
calcines  into  a dufky  powder; 
which,  by  a farther  continuance  of 
the  heat,  becomes  white.  x\  mafs 
of  tin  heated  till  it  is  juft  ready  to 
melt,  proves  extremely  brittle,  fo  as 
to  fall  in  pieces  from  a blow,  and 
by  dextrous  agitation  into  powder. 
Its  proper  menftruum  is  aqua  regia; 
though  the  other  mineral  acids  alfo 
may  be  made  to  diffolve  it,  and  the 
vegetable  ones  in  fmall  quantity.  It 
cryftallifes  with  the  vegetable  and 
vitriolic  acids ; but  with  the  others, 
deliquates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  little 
known.  It  has  been  recommended 
as  an  antihyfteric,  antihectic,  See. 
At  prefent,  it  is  chiefly  ufed  as  aiji 
anthelmintic. 

STANNUM  PULVERATUM. 

Powdered  tin . 

Loud. 

Melt  the  tin,  and  pour  it  into  a 
wooden  box  rubbed  in  the  iniide 
with  chalk:  then  immediately  let 
the  box  be  nimbly  fliaken,  and  a 
part  of  the  tin  will  fall  into  pow- 
der. The  remainder  is  to  be  melt- 
ed a fecond  time,  and  treated  in 
fame  manner,  till  the  whole  of 
the  metal  is  thus  reduced  into 
powder. 

This  preparation  has  been  ufed 
for  fome  time  as  a remedy  againfl 
worms,  particularly  the  flat  kinds, 
which  too  often  elude  the  force  of 


other  medicines.  The  general  dofe 
is  from  a fcruple  to  a dram  ; fome 
confine  it  to  a few  grains.  But  Dr 
Alfton  allures  us,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Effays,  that  its  fuccefs  chiefly  de- 
pends upon  its  being  given  in  much 
larger  quantities:  he  gives  an  ounce 
of  the  powder  on  an  empty  ftomach, 
mixed  with  four  ounces  of  molaffes; 
next  day,  half  an  ounce ; and  the 
day  following,  half  an  ounce  more: 
after  which,  a cathartic  is  admini- 
ftered:  he  lays  the  worms  are  ufual- 
ly  voided  during  the  operation  of 
the  purge,  but  that  pains  of  the  fto- 
mach occalioned  by  them  are  remo- 
ved almoft  immediately  upon  taking 
the  firft  dofc  of  the  tin. 

CALX  JOVIS. 

Calx  of  tin . 
lidinb.  -f- 

Melt  any  quantity  of  tin  in  an  un- 
glazed  earthen  vcffcl,  and  keep  it 
continually  llirring  with  an'  iron 
fpatula  until  it  falls  into  a calx. 

This  procefs  is  not  here  intend- 
ed to  be  carried  fo  far  as  the  phar- 
maceutical writers  in  general  dire&: 
it  mull  be  difeontinued  as  f<jon  as 
the  metal  is  reduced  into  a dulky 
powder  : if  calcined  to  whitenefs, 
the  following  operation  would  not 
well  fucceed.  As  to  the  virtues  of 
the  calx,  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
greatly  different  from  thofe  of  the 
foregoing  preparation. 
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SAL  JO  VIS. 

Salt  of  tin. 

Edinb • + 

Take  one  pound  of  the  foregoing 
calx  of  tin  ; and  four  ounces  of 
aqua  regia,  diluted  with  lix  times 
its  quantity  of  fpring  water.  l)i- 
geft  them  together  in  a fand-heat 
for  two  days:  then  ffiake  the  vef- 
fel ; and  after  the  more  ponder- 
ous parts  of  the  calx  have  fubfi- 
ded,  pour  off  the  turbid  liquor, 
and  evaporate  it  almoft  to  dry- 
nefs:  the  further  exficcation  of 
the  matter  is  to  be  performed  on 
bibulous  paper.  On  the  calx 
which  is  left,  pour  half  as  much 
of  the  diffoK-ent  as  was  employed 
at  full;  and  proceed  in  the  fame 
manner  as  before. 

In  former  editions,  the  menflruum, 
after  digeilion  upon  the  calx  of  tin, 
was  ordered  to  be  filtered,  then  eva: 
porated  till  a pellicle  appeared  upon 
the  furfacc,  and  fet  by  to  cryital- 
life.  But  the  cryllallifatiort  fuc- 
ceeded  very  ill;  and  fuch  cryftalline 
matter,  as  was  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained, proved  to  be  little  other  than 
a nitrous  ammoniacal  fait  afforded 
by  the  aqua  regia  ; for  this  men- 
flruum dee>  not  diffolve,  or  diffolves 
only  an  inconfiderable  quantity  of, 
the  calx  of  tin.  The  procefs  is  now 
rendered  more  prafticable,  by  allow- 
ing the  finer  parts  of  the  calx  to  be 
mixed  with  the  liquor  in  an  undif- 
folved  ftate,  and  the  whole  to  be  in- 
fpiffated  and  exficcated  together. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
preparation  here  intended,  might  be 
obtained  in  a manner  ftill  more  com- 
modious. 

I cannot  appfrehend  what  advan- 
tage there  is  in  calcining  the  tin. 
Tin,  in  its  metallic  ftate,  diffolves 
freely  in  aqua  regia,  but  calcination 
renders  it  almoft  indiffoluble  in  that 
menflruum ; the  fuither  it  is  calci- 


ned, the  more  does  it  lofe  of  its  fo- 
lubility  If  tin  and  its  calx  were 
of  equal  folubility,  it  could  fcarcely 
be  fufpedled  that  the  folutions  of  the 
two  would  be  different  in  quality ; 
for  the  phlogifton,  or  inflammable 
principle,  which  fire  expels  from 
metals  in  their  calcination,  is  equal- 
ly extricated  by  acids  in  their  diffo- 
folution.  A fait  of  tin  w'ith  aqua 
regia  may  therefore  be  more  advan- 
tageoufly  prepared  in  the  following 
manner. 

Let  melted  tin  be  poured  in  fmall 
ftreams  into  a veffel  of  cold  water, 
that  it  may  be  reduced  into  grains. 
Drop  thefe  by  little  and  little,  as 
a grain  at  a time,  into  aqua  re- 
gia, that  the  diffolution  m3y  go 
on  flowly,  without  cffervefcence 
or  the  difeharge  of  fumes.  When 
the  metal  is  no  longer  a£led  on, 
pour  off  the  folution,  and  evapo- 
rate it  in  a fand-heat  till  a dry 
fait  is  left. 

This  preparation  feems  intended 
chiefly  for  external  ufe,  as  a mild 
efcharotic  and  detergent.  It  is  not 
fo  corrofive  as  might  be  expe&ed, 
nor  much  difpofed  to  liquefy  in  the 
air,  though  it  is  not  eafily  made  to 
affume  a cryftalline  form.  A perfect 
cryftalline  fait  may  be  obtained  from 
tin  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Take  two  ounces  of  tin,  reduced 
into  grains  or  filings ; and  five 
ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol.  Put  them 
into  a wide-necked  glaf6,  in  a 
fand-heat,  and  increafe  the  fire  till 
the  liquid  boils  and  evaporates, 
and  the  matter  remains  almoft 
dry.  Then  remove  the  veffel  from 
the  fire,  and  when  the  faline  refi- 
duum  has  concreted,  add  a pro- 
per quantity  of  water,  which,  by 
the  affiftancc  of  a moderate  heat, 
1 will 
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will  diffolve  nearly  the  whole. 

Filtre  the  folution,  and  after  due 

evaporation  fet  it  to  cryltallife. 

Salt  of  tin  for  internal  ufe,  has 
been  commonly  directed  to  be  pre- 
pared with  dillilled  vinegar;  by  di- 
gefting  the  vinegar  on  calcined  tin, 
and  then  evaporating  and  cryllalli- 
iing.  Several  of  the  chemifts  have 
denied  that  any  cryflals  would  by 
this  means  be  obtained,  or  that  the 
dillilled  vinegar  would  diffolve  any 
part  of  the  calx : and  indeed  when 
the  tin  is  but  moderately  calcined, 
as  above  directed,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  folution  happens. 

There  are  two  ftates  in  which  tin 
is  conlidcrably  acted  upon  by  vege- 
table acids:  its  perfect  metallic  ftate, 
and  that  of  a perfe£t  calx.  Plates 
of  pure  tin  put  into  common  vine- 
gar, are  in  a few  hours  corroded; 
by  degrees  the  liquor  becomes  quite 
opake  and  turbid, and  depofites  great 
part  of  the  corroded  tin  to  the  bot- 
tom in  form  of  a w'hitilh  powder ; 
but  ftill  retains  a part  exquilitely  di- 
vided ; for  after  Handing  for  many 
days,  and  after  paffmg  through  a 
filtre,  fo  much  remained  fufpended 
as  to  give  a whitilhnefs  and  opacity 
to  the  fluid.  Acid  juices  of  fruits, 
fubftituted  to  vinegar,  exhibited  the 
fame  phenomena.  Thefe  experi- 
ments, though  they  do  not  fhow  that 
the  tin  is  thus  fufficiently  diffolved 
to  afford  a perfe&  crystalline  fait, 
prove,  ncverthelefs,  what  is  of  more 
importance  to  be  known,  that  tin, 
or  tinned  veffcls,  however  pure  the 
tin  be,  will  give  a metalline  impreg- 
nation to  light  vegetable  acids  fuf- 
fered  to  Hand  in  them  for  a few 
hours. 

In  order  to  the  obtaining  a per- 
fect folution  of  tin  for  cryllallifation, 
the  metal  mull  be  highly  calcined; 
for  though  its  folution  in  mineral 
acids  is  prevented  by  calcination,  it 
is  otherwife  in  regard  to  the  vege- 
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table.  Some  take  the  common  calx 
of  tin,  and  having  fpread  it  thjnly 
over  the  bottom  of  a proper  vefftl, 
continue  the  calcination  in  a gentle 
heat,  frequently  ftirring  the  pow- 
der, for  three  or  four  days,  in  a fur- 
nace where  the  air  may  pafs  freely 
over  the  futface.  Others  mix  the 
common  calx  or  filings  of  tin  with 
twice  their  weight  of  nitre,  and  in- 
ject the  mixture  by  degrees  into  a 
veffel  ilrongly  heated,  over  which  arc 
fitted  a number  of  aludels,  or  earth- 
en pots  with  holes  in  their  bottoms  : 
the  lowermoft  of  thefe  veffels  has  a 
hole  alfo  in  the  fide,  through  which 
the  matter  is  thrown  in:  during  the 
deflagration  which  happens  on  each 
injedlion,  a part  of  the  tin  is  voia- 
tilifcd,  and  adheres  to  the  pots  in 
form  of  a fine  white  powder,  which 
is  fwept  out  and  walhed  with  w^ater. 
Others  obtain  a calx  of  tin,  perhaps 
not  lefs  perfect,  more  expeditioufly, 
and  with  lei's  trouble ; by  diffolving 
the  metal  in  aqua  regia,  (which,  as 
already  obferved,  has  in  this  refpedt 
nearly  the  fame  effe&  as  fire),  and 
afterwards  recovering  the  calx,  by 
diluting  the  folution  with  about  four 
times  its  quantity  of  water,  and  gra- 
dually adding  to  it  fpirit  of  fal  am- 
moniac till  the  effervefcence  ceafes ; 
a w’hite  curdly  matter  precipitates, 
which  is  to  be  waihed  with  water 
and  dried. 

Take  of  calx  of  tin,  prepared  in  ei- 
ther of  the  above  methods,  one 
pound ; of  dillilled  vinegar,  one 
gallon.  Digeil  them  together, 
occafionally  llirring  up  the  mat- 
ter from  the  bottom  till  the  vi- 
negar has  acquired  a rough  fweet- 
ilh  tafte : then  evaporate  the  li- 
quor to  the  confiftence  of  a fyrup, 
add  to  it  about  one-twentieth  its 
weight  of  rc&ifitd  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  fuffer  the  heat  (lowly  to  de- 
creafe,  that  the  Fait  may  cryflal- 
life. 
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The  cryllals  obtained  by  this  me- 
thod are  hard,  folid,  coloUrlefs, 
tranfparent,  void  of  acrimony.  They 
have  been  recommended  in  the  dofe 
of.  a few  grains,  in  uterine  difor- 
ders:  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
experience  ha's  warranted  the  virtues 
attributed  to  them  ; nor  are  any  of 
thefe  falls  at  prefent  made  ufe  of  in 
common  practice,  or  kept  in  the 
fhops. 

The  powder  precipitated  from 
aqua  regis,  either  by  volatile  alkalis, 
or  by  water  alone,  is  fometimes  em- 
ployed as  a cofmetic,  under  the  name 
of  Magistery  of  tin.  A whiter, 
and  more  elegant,  preparation  of 
this  kind  might  be  obtained,  by  dif- 
folving  the  metal  in  the  vitriolic  a- 
cid,  and  precipitating  with  volatile 
fpirits. 

‘ The  whole  of  thefe  preparations 
are  entirely  rejedled  from  modern 
pra&ioe.  A folution  of  tin  in  aqua 
regia,  prepared  in  nearly  the  fame 
manner  as  here  dirc&ed,  is  much 
ufed  by  the  dyers  for  heightening 
the  colour  of  cochineal,  gum  lac, 
See.  for  the  purpofe  of  producing  a 
fine  fcarlet  colour.’ 

aurum  musivum. 

Mofaic  gold. 

> Land. 

Take  of 

Tin,  one  pound, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  feven  ounces; 
£>al  ammoniac, 

Purified  quickfilver,  of  each  half 
a pound. 

Melt  the  tin  by’  itfclf,  add  to  it  the 
quickfilver,  and  when  the  mixture 
is  grown  cold,  reduce  it  into  pow- 
der : mix  this  with  the  fulphur 
and  fal  ammoniac,  and  fublime  in 
a matrafs ; the  mofaic  gold  will 
be  found  under  the  fublimed  mat- 
ter, with  fome  drofs  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

The  management  of  this  procefs. 


fo  as  to  give  to  the  preparation  the 
beautiful  colour  and  appearance  for 
which  it  is  admired,  has  been  held 
as  a fecret.  The  chemills  fectn 
greatly  divided  as  to  the  proportions 
which  the  ingredients  ought  to  bear 
to  eacli  other,  and  in  this  fome  make 
the  chief  difficulty  to  confift;  while 
others  make  the  due  regulation  of 
the  fire  to  be  the  principal  point. 
There  does  not  however  appear  to 
be  any  very  great  nicety  in  either 
refpeft.  I have  found  the  procels 
to  fucceed  equally  with  very  differ- 
ent proportions  of  the  materials,  by 
mixing  them  thoroughly  together; 
putting  them  into  a wide-neckcd 
matrafs  upon  a little  fand  in  an  iron 
pot  j applying  a gentle  fire  for  fome 
time,  till  the  white  fumes,  which  a- 
rofe  copioufly  at  firft,  and  paffed  out 
at  the  neck  of  the  glafs,  begun  to 
abate;  then  gradually  increafing  the 
fire  till  the  fand  became  red-hot, 
and  keeping  it  up  in  this  Hate  for  a 
coniiderable  while,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  mixture. 

The  mofaic  gold  is  chiefly  valued* 
and  receives  its  name  from  its  1 park- 
ling  gold-like  hue.  As  a medicine, 
it  is  at  prefent  little  regarded;  tho* 
formerly  held  in  confiderable  elleem, 
in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
complaints,  malignant  fevers,  and 
venereal  diforders.  In  thefe  laft  it 
has  been  recommended,  from  a flip* 
pofition  of  its  being  a mercurial ; 
but  on  confidering  the  circumftances 
of  the  procefs,  and  the  phenomena 
that  occur  in  it,  there  will  appear 
little  probability  of  any  of  the  mer- 
cury being  retained  in  the  prepara- 
tion. 

The  matrafs  being  broken  when 
the  procefs  is  finifhed,  the  mofaic 
gold  is  found  in  the  bottom  ; and 
the  fublimed  lubftancc,  above  it,  con- 
fifts  partly  of  ial  ammoniac,  partly 
of  lulphur,  and  partly  of  a -cinnabar 
refultiug'  from  the  combination  of 
pajt  of  the  fulphuf  and  mercury. 

4 The 
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The  aurum  mofaicum  is  found  to 
weigh  more  than  the  tin  employed; 
but  pure  tin,  in  being  calcined  by 
itfelf,  gains  very  nearly  as  much  as 
it  does  in  this  procefs : the  golden 
colour  is  probably  owing  to  a minute 
portion  of  fulphur  adhering  to  the 
tin.  On  roafting  the  aurum  over  a 
gentle  fire,  it  fmokeq  a little,  and 
foon  changes  its  golden  hue  to  a 
dirty-coloured  one,  not  unlike  that 
«>f  tin  lightly  calcined  : being  then 
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mixed  with  a proper  flux,  and  melt- 
ed in  a crucible,  it  yields  a lump  of 
tin  not  far  lhort  of  the  original 
weight  of  the  metal. 

The  College  of  Edinburgh,  tho* 
they  formerly  divided  this  prepara- 
tion into  two  proceffes,  one  fdr  am- 
algamating the  tin  with  the  mer- 
cury, the  other  for  the  fublimatiou 
with  the  fulphur  and  fal  ammoniac, 
have  in  a later  edition  entirely  ic- 
jetted  it. 


SECT.  VII. 

Preparations  of  Mercury. 


MErcury,  or  quickfilver,  is  a 
ponderous  metallic  fluid,  to- 
tally volatile  in  a ftrong  fire,  and 
caicinable  by  a weaker  one  (though 
■very  difficultly)  into  a red  powdery 
fubilance.  It  diflolves  in  the  nitrous 
acid,  is  corroded  by  the  vitriolic, 
but  not  afted  on  by  the  marine  in 
its  liquid  ftate  : it  neverthelefs  may 
be  combined  with  this  laft,  if  flcil- 
fully  applied  in  the  form  of  fume. 
(Quickfilver  unites,  by  trituration, 
with  earthy,  unftuotis,  refinous,  and 
other  like  fubltances,  fo  as  to  lofe 
its  fluidity:  triturated  with  fulphur, 
it  forms  a black  mafsj  which  by  fub- 
limation  changes  into  a beautiful  red 
one. 

The  general  virtues  of  the  mer- 
curial preparations  are,  ‘ to  com- 
municate a confiderable  and  very  ge- 
neral flimulus  to  the  fyftern by 
this  means  they  prove  eminently  fer- 
viceable  in  certain  inveterate  chro- 
nical diforders,  proceeding  from  ob- 
ftinate  obftruftions  of  the  glands. 
Crude  mercury  has  no  effedl  this 
way.  Rcfolved  into  fume,  or  divi- 
ded into  minute  particles,  and  pre- 
vented from  reuniting  by  the  iuter- 
pofition  of  other  fubltances,  it  ope- 
rates very  powerfully  ; unlefs  the 
dividing  body  be  fulphur,  whirh  rc- 


ftrain3  its  aftion.  Combined  with  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  mineral  acids, 
it  a&s  effe&ually,  though  in  gene- 
ral mildly;  with  a larger,  it  proves 
violently  corrofive. 

ARGENT!  VI VI 
PURIFICATIO. 

Purification  of  quickfilver. 

1j.  E.  -f- 

Diftil  quickfilver  in  a retort ; and 
afterwards  walh  it  with  water  and 
common  fait,  or  with  vinegar. 

Ira  glafs  retort  is  made  ufe  ot 
for  this  operation,  it  ought  to  have 
a low  body  and  a long  neck ; and 
the  neck  Ihould  be  confiderably  in- 
clined downwards,  fo  as  to  allow  the 
elevated  mercury  a quick  defeent : 
the  receiver  Ihould  be  filled  almoft 
to  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  wa- 
ter ; the  ufe  of  this  is  not  to  con- 
denfe,  but  to  cool,  the  diftilling 
quickfilver,  left  falling  hot  upon  the 
bottom,  it  fnould  crack  the  glafs. 
The  diilillation  may  be  more  con- 
veniently performed  in  an  irort  re- 
tort, or  an  iron  pot  fitted  with  a 
head. 

The  fire  Ihould  be  raifed  no  high- 
er than  is  fufficient  to  elevate  tfic 
mercury ; for  certain  mineral  fubr 
JL  1 ilance?, 
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ftances,  which  are  faid  to  be  fome- 
times  mixed  with  it,  prove  in  part 
volatile  in  a degree  of  heat  not  much 
greater  than  that  in  which  mcrcuiy 
•diftils.  Mr  Boyle  relates,  that  he 
has  known  quickfilver  carry  up  with 
it  a portion  even  of  lead,  fu  as  to 
have  its  weight  very  fenfibly  inc>ca 
fed  thereby  ; and  this  happened 
though  only  a moderate  fire  was  uftd. 

* It  is  therefore  very  uncertain  whe 
ther  any  advantage  is  really  gained 
hy  this  procefs ; and  the  Edinburgh 
College  have  expunged  it  from  their 
hook.’ 

Mercurius  alcalizatus. 

Alkalifed  mercury. 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  three  drama; 
Prepared  crabs-eyes,  live  drams. 
Grind  them  together  in  a glafs  mor- 
tar till  the  mercurial  globules 
difappear. 

This  preparation,  which  has  ne- 
ver been  received  into  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  is  now  rejected 
from  the  Edinburgh,  is  inferted  here 
-.on  account  of  its  being  now  and  then 
called  for,  and  held  by  fome  in  con- 
fiderable  eftcem.  It  has  never  come 
much  into  common  praftice,  the 
labour  of  making  it  having  been  a 
temptation  to  a grievous  abufe  in 
its  preparation,  viz.  tlie  addition  of 
an  intermedium,  which  facilitates 
the  union  of  the  mercury  with  the 
crahs-eyes,  but  greatly  abates  its 
medical  powers.  The  medicine,  when 
duly  prepared,  is  an  ufeful  alterative; 
and  may  be  given,  in  cutaneous  or 
venereal  cafes,  from  two  or  three 
grains  to  a fcruple, 

MERCURIUS  SACCHARA- 
TU6. 

Sugared  mercury, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Pure  quickfilver. 


Brown  fugar-candy,  of  each  half 
an  ounce ; 

EUVntial  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
fixteen  drops. 

Grind  them  together  in  a glafs  mor- 
tar until  the  mercury  ceafes  to 
appear. 

The  effential  oil,  here  added,  is 
faid  to  be  a very  useful  ingredient; 
not  only  promoting  the  extinction 
of  the  quickfilver  (whvh,  however, 
is  itill  not  a little  difficult  and  te- 
dious), but  likew'ife  improving  the 
medicine.  The  intention,  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  procefs,  is  only  to 
divide  the  mercury  by  the  interpo- 
fition  of  other  bodies;  for  when  thus 
managed  (as  already  obfervedj,  it 
has  very  powerful  cffi&s  ; though, 
whillt  undivided,  it  feems  to  be  al- 
together inactive.  Sugar  alone  ap- 
parently anfwers  this  intention  ; 
but  on  the  commixture  of  aqueous 
fluids,  the  fugar  diffolves  by  itfelf, 
leaving  the  mercury  to  run  together 
again  in  its  original  form  : the  ad- 
dition of  the  oil  is  faid  in  great  mea- 
fure  to  prevent  this  inconvenience. 
The  dofe  of  this  medicine,  as  an  al- 
terative, is  from  two  01  three  grains 
to  a fcruple.  ‘ Both  of  them  may 
be  very  well  fpared  from  the  {hops.* 

zETHIOPS  MINERALIS. 

Ethiops  mineral. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  unwafhed,  of 
each  equal  weights. 

Grind  them  together,  in  a glafs  or 
ftone  mortar,  until  they  are  uni- 
ted. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  each  equal 
weights.  * 

Grind  them  together  in  a glafs  mor- 
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tar,  with  a glafs  peftle,  till  the 
mercurial  globules  totally  difap- 
pear. 

An  ethiops  is  made  alfo  with  a double 
quantity  of  mercury. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  might  be  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  afiiilance  of  a little  warmth. 
Some  are  accuftomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a very  expeditious 
manner,  by  melting  the  fulphur  in 
an  iron  ladle,  then  adding  the  quick- 
filver,  and  llirring  them  together  till 
the  mixture  is  completed.  The 
fmall  degree  of  heat  here  fufficient, 
cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  do 
any  injury  to  fubitances  which  have 
already  undergone  much  greater 
fires,  not  only  in  the  extradlion  from 
the!*-  ores,  but  likewife  in  the  pu- 
rifications of  them  diredled  in  the 
pharmacopoeia.  In  the  following 
procefs,  they  are  expofed  in  con- 
junction to  a ftrong  fire,  without 
fufpicion  of  the  compound  receiving 
any  ill  quality  from  it.  Thus  much 
is  certain,  that  the  ingredients  are 
more  perfectly  united  by  heat,  than 
by  the  degree  of  triture  ufually  be- 
llowed upon  them.  From  the  ethi- 
ops prepared  by  triture,  part  of  the 
mercury  is  apt  to  be  fpued  out  on 
making  it  into  an  eledtary  or  pills; 
from  that  made  by  fire,  no  repara- 
tion i3  obferved  to  happen. 

Ethiops  mineral  is  one  of  the  moll 
inactive  of  the  mercurial  prepara- 
tions. Some  pradlitioners  have  bold- 
ly afferted  its  poffeifing  extraordi- 
nary virtues;  and  molt  people  ima- 
gine it  a medicine  of  fome  efficacy. 
But  what  benefit  is  to  be  expedled 
from  it  in  the  common  dofes  of  eight 
or  ten  grains,  or  a fcruple,  may  be 
judged  from  hence,  that  it  has  been 
taken  in  dofes  of  feveral  drams,  and 
continued  for  a confiderable  time, 
without  producing  any  remarkable 
effcdl.  Sulphur  eminently  abates 
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the  power  of  all  the  more  adlive  mi- 
nerals, and  feems  to  be  at  the  fame 
time  reftrained  by  them  from  opera- 
ting in  the  body  itfelf.  Boerhaave, 
who  is  in  general  fufficiently  liberal 
in  the  commendation  of  medicines, 
difapproves  the  ethiops  in  very  ftrong 
terms.  “ It  cannot  enter  the  abfor- 
“ bent  veffels,  the  ladleals,  or  lym- 
“ phatics  ; but  pafies  diredlly  thro' 

“ the  inteftinal  tube,  where  it  may 
“ happen  to  deltroy  worms,  if  it 
<c  operates  luckily.  They  are  de- 
**  ceived  who  expedt  any  other  ef- 
“ fedls  from  it ; at  leaft  1 myfelf 
“ could  never  find  them.  I am  a- 
“ fraid  it  is  unwarily  given,  in  fucli 
“ large  quantities,  to  children  and 
“ perfons  of  tender  conftitutions,  as 
“ being  a foreign  mafs,  unconquer- 
“ able  by  the  body,  the  more  to  be 
*•  fufpedled,  as  it  there  continues 
“ long  ffuggifli  and  inadlive.  It 
“ does  not  raife  a falivation,  becaufe 
“ it  cannot  come  into  the  blood. 

“ Who  knows  the  effedts  of  a fub- 
“ ftance,  which,  fo  long  as  it  re- 
“ mains  compounded,  feems  no  more 
“ adlive  than  any  ponderous  infipid 
“ earth?”  The  ethiops,  with  a double 
proportion  of  mercury,  now  recei- 
ved into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia, has  a greater  chance  for  ope- 
rating as  a mercurial ; and  probably 
the  quantity  of  mercury  might  be 
ftill  further  increafed  to  advantage. 

CINNABARIS  FAC  TIT  I A. 

Artificial  cinnabar. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  twenty-five 
ounces ; 

Sulphur,  feven  ounces. 

Melt  the  fulphur,  and  mix  into  it 
the  quickfilver;  if  the  mixture 
happens  to  catch  flame,  extinguifti 
it  by  covering  the  vellel.  The 
matter  is  afterwards  to  be  redu-  1 
ced  into  powder,  and  fublimed. 

L 1 2 Edinb, 
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Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  pounds 
and  a half; 

Flowers  of  fulpluir,  walked,  one 
pound. 

Melt  the  fulphur  in  a large  iron  vci- 
fel  over  a gentle  fire,  and  add  to 
it  by  degrees  the  quickfilver  pre- 
vioufiy  heated,  ilirring  them  con- 
ftantly  together  with  an  iron  fpa- 
tula,  that  they  may  be  perfectly 
mixed.  Immediately  lit  upon  the 
Velfel  a wooden  cover,  to  prevent 
the  mixture  from  taking  fire:  be- 
fore the  matter  is  grown  cold, 
grind  it  into  powder,  and  fublime 
according  to  art. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  order  a 
larger  quantity  of  fulphur  than  here 
directed  : but  thefe  fmalkr  propor- 
tions anl'wer  letter  ; for  tire  lefs 
fulpluir,  the  finer  coloured  is  the 
cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  ful- 
phur begin  to  unite,  a coniiderablc 
explolion  frequently  happens,  and 
the  mixture  is'  very  apt  to  take  fire, 
efpecially  if  the  procefs  is  fomewhat 
haftily  conduced.  This  accident 
the  operator  will  have  previous  no- 
tice of,  from  the  matter  iwelling 
up,  and  growing  fuddenly  confift- 
ent : as  foon  as  this  happens,  the 
velfel  mutt  be  immediately  clofe  co- 
vered. 

During  the  fublimation,  care  mull 
be  had  that  the  matter  rife  not  in- 
to the  neck  of  the  veffi.1,  fo  as  to 
block  up  and  burlt  the  glafs : to 
prevent  this,  a wide-necked  bolt- 
head,  of  rather  an  oval  earthen  jar, 
coated,  Ihould  be  chofen  for  the  fiub- 
limiug  veffcl.  If  the  former  is  em- 
ployed, it  will  be  convenient  to  in- 
troduce, at  times,  an  iron  wire, 
fomewhat  heated,  in  order  to  be  the 
better  affured  that  the  paffage  is  not 
blocking  up;  the  danger  of  which 


may  be  prevented,  by  cautioufiy  rai- 
ling the  velfel  higher  from  the  fire. 

Jf  the  ingredients  were  pure,  no 
feces  will  remain  i in  fuch  cafe,  the 
fublimation  may  be  known  to  be 
over,  by  introducing  a wire  as  be- 
fore, and  feeling  therewith  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veffcl,  which  will  then  bo 
perfectly  lmcoth : if  any  roughnef* 
or  inequalities  are  perceived,  either* 
the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the  fub- 
limation  is  not  completed  ; if  the 
latter  be  the  cafe,  the  wire  will  fooix 
be  covered  over  with  the  riling  cin- 
nabar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in  large 
quantity,  employ  earthen  jam,  which 
in  fiiape  pretty  much  relemble  an 
egg.  Thefe  are  of  different  fixes, 
according  to  the  quantity  intended 
to  be  made  at  one  fublimation,  which 
fometimes  amounts  to  two  hundred 
weight.  The  jar  is  ufually  coated 
from  the  fmall  end  almolt  to  the 
middle,  to  prevent  its  breaking  from 
the  vehemence  or  irregularity  of 
the  fire.  The  greater  p'art,  which 
is  placed  uppermoft,  not  being  re- 
ceived within  the  furnace,  has  no  oc- 
cafion  for  this  defence.  The  whole 
fccrct,  with  regard  to  this  procefs, 
is  ( i ) the  management  of  the  fire, 
which  Ihould  be  fo  lfrong  as  to  keep 
the  matter  continually  fubliming  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  jar,  without 
coming  out  at  its  mouth,  which  is 
covered  with  an  ixon  plate;  (2)  to 
put  into  the  fubliming  velfel  only 
Imall  quantities  of  the  mixture  at  a 
time. 

A method  is  mentioned  in  the 
Practical  Chemiltry  of  making  cin- 
nabar without  fublimation,  by  agi- 
tating or  dtgefting  mercury  in  the 
volatile  tindlure  of  fulphur,  already 
deferibed.  I have  found  a fulphu- 
rcous  liquor  more  eafily  preparable 
to  have  a like  effedt  : the  lolution 
for  lac  Juiphuris  will,  with  fomc  ad* 
drefs,  fucceed. 

The 
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The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar  is 
a3  a pigment.  It  was  formerly  held 
in  great  eiteem  «s  a medicine  in  cu- 
taneous foulnefles,  gouty  and  rhtu 
matic  pains,  epileptic  cafes,  &c.  but 
of  late  it  has  loll  much  of  its  repu- 
tation, It  appears  to  be  nearly  fi- 
milar  to  the  etkiops  already  fpoken 
of.  Cartheufer  relates,  that  having 
given  cinnabar  in  large  quantities  to 
a dog,  it  produced  no  fenfible  ef 
fe&,  but  was  partly  voided  along 
with  the  feces  unaltered,  and  part- 
ly found  entire  in  the  ftomach  and 
intrftines  upon  opening  the  animal. 
The  celebrated  Frederick  Hoffman, 
after  bellowing  high  encomiums  on 
this  preparation,  as  having,  in  many 
inftances  within  his  own  knowledge, 
perfectly  cured  epilepfies  and  verti- 
goes from  contulions  pf  the  head 
(where  it  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  cure  did  not  fo  much  depend 
upon  the  cinnabar,  as  on  the  fpon- 
taneous  recovery  of  the  parts  from 
the  external  injury),  obferves,  that 
the  large  repeated  dofes,  necefTary 
for  having  any  effeft,  can  be  borne 
only  where  the  firft  paffages  are 
ltrong ; and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  are  lax  and 
flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accumulated 
and  concreting  with  the  mucous 
matter  of  the  parts,  occafions  great 
oppreffion  ; which  feems  to  be  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  cinnabar 
is  not  fubdued  by  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion,  and  has  no  proper  medici- 
nal activity.  There  are  indeed  fome 
infta.nces  of  the  daily  ufe  of  cinna- 
bar having  brought  on  a falivation; 
perhaps  from  the  cinnabar,  made  ufe 
of  in  thofe  cafes,  having  contained 
a lefs  proportion  of  fulphur  than  the 
forts  commonly  met  with.  The  re- 
gulus  of  antimony,  and  even  white 
arfcnic,  when  combined  with  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  common  fulphur, 
Jecm  to  have  their  deleterious  power 
4fftroyed : on  feparating  more  and 


more  of  the  fulphur,  they  exert  more 
and  more  of  their  proper  virulence*, 
it  does  not  feem  .unreafonable  to 
prefume,  that  mercury  may  have  its 
a&ivity  varied  in  like  manner;  that 
when  perfectly  fatiated  with  ful- 
phur,  it  may  be  inert  : and  that 
when  the  quantity  of  fulphur  is  mors 
and  more  leflened,  the  compound 
may  have  greater  and  greater  de- 
grees of  the  proper  efficacy  of  mer- 
curials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometimes  tifed  in  fu- 
migations againft  venereal  ulcers  iu 
the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat.  Half 
a dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fume  being- 
imbibed  with  the  breath,  has  occa- 
Ijoned  a violent  falivation.  This  ef- 
fe-dl  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the 
medicine  as  cinnabar : when  fet  on 
fire,  it  is  no  longer  a mixture  of 
mercury  and  fulphur;  but  mercury 
refolved  into  fume,  and  blended  in 
part  with  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid  ; 
in  either  of  which  circumftauces,  this 
mineral,  as  already  obferved,  ha* 
yery  powerful  effects. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINA- 
TUS. 

Calcined  mercury. 

Lord. 

Put  purified  quickfilver  into  a broad- 
bottomed  glafs  veffel,  having  4 
fmall  hole  open  to  the  air  ; and 
keep  it  in  a conftant  heat,  in  a 
fand-furnace,  for  feveral  months, 
until  it  is  calcined  into  a red  pow- 
der. 

This  very  tedious  procefs  might,' 
in  all  probability,  be  greatly  expe- 
dited, by  employing,  inftead  of  a 
veftel  with  a fmall  aperture,  a very 
wide-mouthed,  flat-bottomed  glafs 
body,  of  fucli  a height  that  the  mer- 
cury may  not  efcape:  by  this  means, 
the  air,  which  is  eflentially  necefTary 
to  the  calcination  of  all  metallic 
fubflances,  will  be  more  freely  ad- 
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nutted.  A veffel  might  be  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  occafion  a continual 
flux  of  air  over  the  furface  of  the 
mercury.  , 

This  preparation  is  by  fome  high- 
ly  cileemed  in  venereal  cafes,  and 
luppofed  to  be  the  moll  efficacious 
and  certain  of  all  the  mercurials.  It 
may  be  advantageoufly  given  in  con- 
jundtion  with  opiates:  a bolus  or 
pill,  containing  from  half  a grain  to 
two  grains  of  this  calx,  and  a quar- 
ter or  half  a grain  or  more  of  opium, 
with  the  addition  of  fome  warm  a- 
romatic  ingredient,  may  be  taken 
every  night.  Thus  managed,  it  adts 
mildly,  though  powerfuliy,  as  ail  al- 
terative and  diaphoretic:  given  by 
iti'clf  in  larger  dofes,  as  four  or  five 
grains,  it  proves  a rough  emetic  and 
cathartic. 

MERCUR1I  SOLUTIO. 

Solution  of  mercury . 

Edinb.  + 

Take  equal  quantities  of  pure  quiek- 
iilver  and  double  aquafortis.  Di- 
gell  them  together,  in  a phial 
placed  in  a fand-fuinace,  that  a 
limpid  folution  may  be  made. 

Aquafortis  diflblves  mercury 
more  eafily,  and  in  larger  quantity, 
than  any  other  acid:  fixteen  ounces, 
if  the  menflruum  is  very  ftrong  and 
pure,  will  take  up  eleven  or  twelve. 
As  the  liquor  grows  cold,  a conii- 
derable  part  concretes,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veffel,  into  a ciyftalline 
fo'-m.  If  the  whole  is  wanted  to 
remain  fufpended,  a proper  quantity 
of  water  fluwld  be  .added  after  the 
folution  is  completed. 

I his  procels  is  given  only  as  pre- 
paratory to  fome  of  the  following 
ones,  d he  folution  is  highly  can 
Hid,  fo  as  feared  to  be  fa  ft  ly  touch- 
ed It  ftains  the  fit  in  purple  or 
black, 
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CALX  MERCURII. 

Calx  of  mercury. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  mercury,  and  evaporate  it  over 
a gentle  fire  till  a white  dry  mafs 
remains. 

This  calx,  or  rather  fait,  of  mer- 
cury, is  violently  corrofive.  It  is 
rarely  made  ufe  of  any  otherwife 
than  for  making  the  following  pre- 
paration and  the  corrofive  fublimate. 

MERCURIUS  CALCINATU3, 

Vtllgo 

PRiECIPITATUS  RUBER. 

Red  calx  of  mercury , commonly 
called  Red  precipitate. 

Edinb. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  calx  of 
mercury,  and  reverberate  it,,in  a 
crucible,  with  fucceffive  degrees 
of  heat.  Its  white  colour  will ; 
change  firft  into  a brown,  and  af- 
terwards a yellow;  at  length,  up- 
on increafiag  the  fire,  it  palfes 
into  a deep  red. 

MERCURIUS  CORROSIVUS 
RUBER. 

The  red  mercurial  corrofive. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Compound  aquafortis,  deferibed 
in  page  46J,  of  each  equal 
weights. 

Mix,  and  fet  them  in  a broad-bot- 
tomed vefl'el,  in  a fand-heat,  till 
all  the  humidity  is  exhaled,  and 
the  mafs  has  acquired  a red  co- 
lour. 

The  marine  acid  in  the  com- 
pound menflruunr,  ordered  in  this 
lull  procefs,  difpofes  the  mercurial 
calx  to  nflfume  the  bright  fparkling 
look  admired  in  it;  which,  though 
peihaps  r.Q  advantage  to  it  as  a nuy 
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dicine,  ought  neverthelefs  to  be  in- 
filled on  by  the  buyer  as  a mark  of 
its  goodnefs  and  ftrength.  As  foon 
as  the  matter  has  gained  thb  ap- 
pearance, is  ffiould  be  immediately 
removed  from  the  fire,  otherwife  it 
will  foon  lofe  it  again,  fhe  prepa- 
ration of  this  red  precipitate,  as  it 
is  called,  in  perfedion,  is  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  a fecret  not  known 
to  our  chemifts  ; infomuch  that  we 
are  under  a neccffity  of  importing  it 
from  abroad.  This  refle&ion  feems 
to  be  founded  on  mifinformation  : 
we  fometimes  indeed  receive  confi- 
derable  quantities  from  Holland ; 
but  this  depends  upon  the  ingredi- 
ents being  commonly  cheaper  there 
than  with  us,  and  not  upon  auy  fe- 
cret in  the  manner  of  the  prepara- 
tion. 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title  im- 
ports, an  efcharotic,  and  in  this  in- 
tention is  frequently  employed  by 
the  furgeons,  with  balilieum,  and 
other  drefiings,  for  coniuming  fun- 
gous flefh  in  ulcers-,  and  the  like 
purpofes.  It  is  fubjeft  to  great  un- 
certainty in  point  of  ftrength;  more 
or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling,  accord 
ing  to  the  degree  and  continuance 
of  the  fire.  The  bell  criterion  of 
its  ftrength,  as  already  obferved,  is 
its  brilliant  appearance  ; which  is 
alfo  the  mark  of  its  gcnuinenefs : 
if  mixed  with  minium,  which  it  i« 
fometimes  laid  to  be,  the  duller  hue 
will  difcover  the  abufe.  This  ad- 
mixture may  be  more  certainly  de- 
te&ed  by  means  of  fire:  the  mercu- 
rial part  will  totally  evaporate,  lea- 
ving the  minium  behind. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  this 
medicine  internal^',  in  venereal, 
fcrophulous,  and  other  obftinate 
chronic  diforders,  in  doles  of  two  or 
three  grains,  and  more.  But  cer- 
tainly the  milder  mercurials,  proper- 
ly managed,  are  capable  of  anfwer- 
ing  all  that  can  be  expe&ed  from, 
this  j without  occafioning  violent 


anxieties,  tormina  of  the  bowels, 
and  other  ill  confequenccs,  which 
the  beft  management  can  fcarcely 
prevent  this  corrofive  preparation 
from  fometimes  doing.  The  che- 
mills  have  contrived  fundry  methods 
of  correcting  and  rendering  it  mild- 
er, by  diveiling  it  of  a portion  of 
the  acid ; but  to  no  very  good  pur- 
pofe,  as  they  either  leave  the  medi- 
cine ftill  too  corrofive,  or  render  it 
fimilar  to  others  which  arc  parable 
at  an  eafier  rate. 

MERCURIUS  CORALLINUS. 

Coralline  mercury . 

Lond. 

Pour  on  the  red  mercurial  corrofive 
about  thrice  its  weight  of  reClified 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  digeft  them 
together,  with  a gentle  heat,  for 
two  or  three  days,  frequently 
lhaking  the  veflel : then  fet  fire 
to  the  fpirit,  keeping  the  powder 
continually  ftirring  till  all  the 
fpirit  is  burnt  away. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  all  the  more 
violent  preparations  of  this  kind, 
compofcd  of  metallic  bodies  united 
with  acids,  are  rendered  milder  by 
digeftion  in  fpirit  of  wine : the  acid 
being  dulcified,  or  in  part  abforbed 
by  the  fpirit.  This  evidently  hap- 
pens in  fome  cafes,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  acid  is  large,  or  fufficient 
to  render  the  compound  foluble  in 
water;  but  that  it  happens  equally 
in  others,  I cannot  affirm.  This 
much  is  certain,  that  the  mercurius 
corallinus,  whether  from  this  caufe, 
or  barely  from  fome  of  the  acid  be- 
ing diffipated  by  the  heat  of  the 
burning  .fpirit,  proves  confiderably 
milder  than  the  corrofive  was  at  firft. 
It  is  ftill,  however,  a medicine  of 
great  aflivrty,  and  feems  to  be  fcarce 
fufficiently  fafe  for  internal  ufe:  a 
few  grains  of  it  generally  prove  ca- 
thartic or  emetic^and  fometimes  oc- 
cafion  violent  fymptoms. 
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Arcanum  corat. linum. 

The  coralline  fecret. 

Take  five  ounces  of  the  red  mercu- 
rial corrolive,  and  eight  ounces  of 
fpirit  of  nitre:  diftil  off  the  fpirit 
in  a retort  ; return  it  with  four 
ounces  of  irefli  fpirit  of  nitre  up-^ 
on  the  refiduum,  and  draw  it  otT 
again  as  before ; repeat  this  pro- 
cefs  with  four  ounces  of  new  fpi- 
rit ; and  at  lafl  keep  the  lire  up 
very  ftrong  for  at  leait  two  hours. 
The  powder,  which  remains  in 
the  retort,  is  to  be  put  into  a cru- 
cible, and  kept  of  a worm -red 
heat  for  feven  or  eight  minutes: 
then  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  in 
three  pints  of  pure  water  : diltil 
. from  it.  twelve  ounces  of  tartari- 
fed  fpirit  of  wine,  cohobating  the 
fpirit  twice  : digefl  it  for  forty- 
eight  hours  in  a fand-.heat  with 
the  fame  quantity  of  frefh  tarta- 
• rifed  fpirit;  rnifing  the  fire  to- 
wards the  end,  lo  as  to  make  the 
fpirit  fifnmer  a little:  afterwards 
fuffer  the  whole  to  cool,  decant 
off  the  fpirit,  and  dry  the  powder 
for  ufe. 

This  preparation,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  pompous  name,  is  a very  un- 
thrifty and  injudicious  one.  The 
cohobation  of  fpirit  of  nitre  upon 
the  corrofivc,  anhvers  no  ufeful  pur- 
pofe  ; for  whatever  the  acid  com- 
municates, is  afterwards  diflolvcd 
and  feparated  by  the  water : if  the 
direction  of  keeping  up  a ftrong  fire 
for  fome  time,  after  the  lalt  diftil- 
lation,  is  not  ftri&ly  complied  with, 
all  the  mercury  will  dilfolve  in  the 
water,  and  the  folution  will  prove 
fimilar  to  the  folutio  inerci^rii  above 
deferibed. 

PuLVIS  ERINCIPIS. 

Prince' s powder. 

Grind  eight  ounces  of  the  red  mer- 
curial corroftve  iuto  a fine  pow- 
der; and  digeft.it  with  two  quarts 


of  water,  in  an  slmoft  boiling 
beat,  for  twelve  hours,  oecafion- 
allv  ftirring  up  the  powtla  from 
the  bottom:  then  pour  off  the  li- 
quor, and  digeft  the  powder  in  a 
f re  111  parcel  of  water  as  before  j 
repeating  this  proccfsa  third  time. 
The  lalt  water  being  poured  off', 
grind  the  powder  with  double  its 
weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and 
digclt  it  as  at  ftrjt,  in  frefh  wa- 
ters, till  it  becomes  infipid.  Af- 
terwards boil  it  in  fpirit  of  wine; 
and  laflly,  pouring  off  the  fpirit, 
dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

Panacea  mercurii  rubra. 

Red  panacea  of  mercury. 
Digelt  the  red  mercurial  corrofivc 
with  eight  times  i’.s  weight  of  wa- 
ter, for  twenty-four  hours,  (ba- 
king the  vellel  three  or  four  times : 
pour  off  the  water,  dry  the  pow. 
der,  and  digelt  it  with  eight 
times  its  weight  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
for  fifteen  days.  The  fpirit  be- 
ing then  decanted  off,  burn  upon 
the  calx  twice  its  weight  of  tinc- 
ture of  fulphur : afterwards  di- 
geft  it  two  or  three  days  longer 
in  frelh  lpirit  of  wine ; and  in  the 
lalt  place,  exficcate  it  for  ufe. 

The  three  foregoing  preparations 
hav.e  been  kept  in  particular  hands 
as  fecrets.  At  bottom  they  are  all 
nearly  the  fame,  and  much  too  tri- 
vial to  deferve  the  pains  taken  about 
them.  They  are  perhaps  farther 
diverted  of  acid  than  the  rnercuriut 
corallinus  of  the  (hops ; but  have 
this  difadvantage,  that  the  quantity 
of  acid  feparated  in  the  troublefome 
digeftions,  &c.  muft  vary  according 
to  different  circumftanceg  in  the  ope- 
ration. All  the  four  ftand  recom- 
mended in  fmall  dofes,  two  grains 
for  inftance,  as  excellent  alterants 
and  diaphoretics : in  larger  ones, 
they  prove  emetic  and  cathartic. 
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MERCURIUS  C0RR0SIVUS 
SUB LIMATpS,  vel  ALBUS. 

The  white  mercurial  corrofive , or 
Corrofive  mercury  f ultimate, 
l.ond. 

Take  of 

Purilied  quickfilver,  forty  ounces ; 
Sca-falt,  thirty-three  ounces; 
Is'itre,  twenty-eight  ounces; 
Calcined  green  vitriol,  fixty-fix 
ounces. 

Grind  the  qui.ckfilver,  in  a wooden 
or  Hone  mortar,  with  an  ounce  or 
more  of  corrofive  mercury  fubli- 
mate  already  made,  until  the 
quickfilver  is  divided  into  fmall 
grains  : this  mixture  is  to  be 
ground  with  the  nitre,  and  after- 
wards with  the  fea-falt;  then  add 
the  calcined  vitriol,  continuing 
the  triture  only  for  a little  time 
longer,  left  the  quickfilver  fliould 
run  together  again.  Laftly,  pro- 
ceed to  fublimation,  in  a glafs 
matrafs;  to  which  you  may  adapt 
a head,  in  order/  to  fave  a little 
fpirit  that  will  come  over. 

MERCURIUS  SUBLTMATUS 
CORROSIVUS. 
Sublimate  corrofive  mercury. 

Edinb > 

* Take  of 
Qnickiilver, 

Weak  nitrous  acid,  of  each  four 
ounces ; 

Calcined  fea-falt, 

Calcined  vitriol,  of  each  five 
ounces. 

Piffolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  ni- 
trous acid,  and  evaporate  the  fo- 
lution  to  a white  and  thoroughly 
dry  mafs ; then  add  the  fea-falt 
and  vitriol.  Having  ground  and 
mixed  them  well  together,  put 
the  whole  into  a phial,  one  half 
of  which  they  ought  to  fill ; then 
fublime  in  fand,  firft  with  a gentle 
heat,  but  afterwards  to  be  gradu- 
ally increafed. 
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* The  fublimate  prepared  by  ei- 
ther of  theie  methods  is  the  fame.* 
It  lias  been  fuppofed,  that  corrofive 
fublimate  participates  of  all  the  in- 
gredients employed  in  this  procefs; 
though  it  is  certain,  that  it  confifts 
only  of  mercury  and  the  acid  of  the 
fea-falt  united  together.  The  ma- 
terials being  mixed  and  cxpoled  to. 
the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol  parts  with 
its  acid ; which,  diflodging  thofe  of 
the  nitre  and  marine  fait,  takes  their 
place,  'fhe  marine  acid,  refolved 
into  fume  and  afiifted  by  the  ni- 
trous, diftblves  the  mercury  now  alfo 
ftrongly  heated.  This  acid,  though 
it  very  difficultly  adls  on  mercury, 
yet  when  thus  once  united  with  it, 
is  more  ftrongly  retained  thereby 
than  any  other  acid.  The  nitrous 
fpirit,  therefore,  having  nothing  to 
retain  it  (for  its  own  bafis,  and  that 
of  the  fea-falt  are  both  occupied  by 
the  vitriolic;  and  that  which  the 
vitriolic  forfook  to  unite  with  thefe, 
is  now  fcarcely  combinable  with  it) 
arifes;  leaving  the  mercury  and  ma- 
rine acid  to  fublime  together  when 
the  heat  lliall  be  ftrong  enough  to 
elevate  them.  Some  fmall  portion 
of  the  marine  fpirit  arifes  along  with 
the  nitrous ; and  hence  this  com- 
pound acid  has  been  ufually  employ- 
ed, inftead  of  the  aquafortis  compo~ 
f tay  to  which  it  is  fimilar,  for  ma- 
king the  red  corrofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  vi- 
triol, and  the  bafes  of  the  nitre  and 
fea-falt,  are  of  no  farther  ufe  in  this 
procefs,  than  as  convenient  inter- 
mediums for  facilitating  the  union 
of  the  mercury  with  the  marine  a- 
cids.  They  likewife  ferve  to  afford 
a fupport  for  the  fublimate  to  reft 
upon,  which  thus  affumes  the  form 
it  is  expefted  in,  that  of  a placenta 
or  cake.  The  defign  of  adding  a 
little  fublimate  already  made,  is  to 
facilitate  the  cxtin&ion  of  the  mer- 
cury, or  its  mixture  with  the  other 
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materials.  * But  as  this  is  a trouble 
feme  and  uncertain  procefs,  it  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  employ  the  mer- 
curial nitre  as  directed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia.’ 

There  are  fundry  other  ways  of 
making  this  preparation,  or  of  com- 
bining mercury  with  the  marine  a- 
cid.  If  mercury,  corroded  by  the 
vitriolic  acid  into  a white  mafs  (as 
for  making  the  yellow*  mercurial  e- 
metic  or  Uirpeth  mineral  deferibed 
hereafter),  be  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  oh  fea-falt  and  let  to  fub- 
lime  ; the  vitriolic  acid  will  quit 
the  mercury  to" unite  with  the  bans 
of  the  fea  fait;  and  the  acid  of  the 
fea-falt,  now  fet  at  liberty,  will 
unite  with  the  mercury,  and  fublime 
with  it  into  the  compound  required. 
The  difeovery  of  this  method  is  ge- 
nerally attributed  to  Bouldic  ; tho’ 
it  is  found  alfo  in  Kunckel’s  Labo- 
ratoriuvi  Chymicum.  4 When  the 
procefs  is  conduced  in  this  way,  the 
refiduous  platter  is  a pure  Glau- 
ber’s fait,  and  the  fublimate  is  alfo 
free  of  ferruginous  matter;  a greater 
or  lefs  quantity  of  which  is  very  ge- 
nerally carried  up  along  with  the 
mercury  when  vitriol  of  iron  is  em- 
ployed. Boulduc’s  method  has 
therefore  the  advantage  in  this,  that 
the  proportion  of  mercury  in  a gi- 
ven quantity  of  fublimate  mull  be 
lefs  liable  to  variation.’ 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by 
the  nitrous  acid  inftead  of  the  vitri- 
olic, the  event  will  be  the  fame ; that 
acid  equally  quitting  the  mercury, 
and  ftttrng  loofe  the  marine  ; and 
the  fublimate  made  by  this  method 
is  the  lame  with  the  foregoing;  but 
as  the  quantity  of  fixt  matter  is 
fmaller,  it  more  difficultly  allumea 
the  form  of  a cake.  It  requires  in- 
deed foine  fktll  in  the  operator,  to 
give  it  this  appearance  when  either 
procefs  is  followed.  When  large 
quantities  are  made,  this  form  may 
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be  eafily  obtained,  by  placing  the 
matrafs  no  deeper  in  the  land  than 
the  fuvface  of  the  matter  contained 
in  it ; and  removing  a little  of  the 
fand  from  the  fides  of  the  glafs,  as 
foon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  appear 
in  the  neck  ; when  the  heat  fhould 
likewife  be  fomewhat  lowered,  and 
not  at  all  railed  during  the  whole 
procefs.  The  fublimation  is  known 
to  be  completed  by  the  edges  of  the 
cryftalline  cake,  whiah  will  form 
upon  the  furface  of  the  caput  mor. 
tuum,  appearing  fmooth  and  even, 
and  a little  removed  from  it. 

Our  apothecaries  rarely,  and  few 
even  of  the  chemifts,  attempt  the 
making  of  this  preparation  them- 
felves;  greateft  part  of  what  is  ufed 
among  us  comes  from  Venice  and 
Holland.  This  foreign  fublimate 
has  been  reported  to  be  adulterated 
with  arfenic.  Some  affirm  that  thi% 
dangerous  fraud  may  be  difeovered 
by  the  fublimate  turning  black  on 
being  moiftened  with  alkaline  ley; 
which  by  others  is  denied.  As  this 
point  feemed  of  fome  importance  to 
be  determined,  1 made  fundry  ex- 
periments with  this  view,  which  con- 
vinced me  of  the  infufficiency  of  al- 
kalis for  difeovering  arfenic.  Al- 
kaline ley,  poured  into  a folution  of 
pure  fublimate,  into  a folution  of 
pure  arfeme,  and  into  a mixture  of 
the  two  folutions  in  diffarent  pro- 
portions, produced  no  blacknefs  in 
any : and  though  the  pure  fublimate, 
and  the  mixtures  of  it  with  arfenic, 
exhibited  fome  differences  in  thefe 
trials,  yet  thefe  differences  were  nei- 
ther fo  conttant,  nor  fo  llrongly 
marked,  as  to  be  laid  down,  univer- 
fally,  for  criteria  of  the  prefence  or 
abfence  of  arienie  : different  fpeci- 
mens  of  fublimate,  known  to  be 
pure,  differed  confiderably  in  this 
refpeft  ; probably  from  their  hold- 
ing a little  more  or  lefs  mercury  in 
proportion  to  the  acid,  or  from  their 
retaining  fome  (mall  portion  of  thofe 
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acids  which  were  employed  in  the 
preparation  as  intermedia. 

Some  chemids  deny  the  practica- 
bility of  this  adulteration.  There  is 
a procefs  common  in  books  of  che- 
midry,  wherein  fublimate  and  arfe- 
nic  being  mixed  together  and  fet  to 
fublime,  they  do  not  arife  in  one 
mafs,  or  yield  any  thing  fimilar  to 
the  preparation  here  intended:  the 
arfenic  abforbs  the  acid  of  the  fub- 
limate, and  is  reduced  thereby  in- 
to a liquid  or  butyraceous  confid- 
ence; while  the  mercury,  thus  freed 
from  the  acid,  diftils  in  its  running 
form:  if  the  quantity  of  arfenic  is 
inefficient  to  decompoundthewhole 
of  the  fublimate,  the  remainder  of 
the  fublimate  concretes  diltinCl  from 
the  arfenical  butter.  From  whence 
they  conclude,  that  arfenic  and  fub- 
limate cannot  be  united  together 
into  a crydalline  cake,  the  form  in 
which  this  preparation  is  brought  to 
us. 

The  above  experiment  is  not  al- 
together decifive  ; for  though  arfe- 
nic and  fulphur  do  not  aiTume  the 
required  form  by  the  common  pro- 
cefs, it  is  poffible  they  may  by  fome 
other  management,  it  will  there- 
fore (though  I have  never  found  any 
reafon  to  fufpedt  that  the  abufe  is 
pradlifed)  be  proper  to  point  out 
means  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  thofe 
who  may  be  defirous  of  convincing 
themfelves  of  the  genuinenefs  of  this 
important  preparation.  Let  fome 
of  the  fublimate,  powdered  in  a glafs 
mortar,  be  well  mixed  with  twice  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  (page  557.) 
and  a little  filings  or  {havings  of 
iron  : put  the  mixture  into  a cru- 
cible capable  of  holding  four  or  five 
times  as  much  ; give  a gradual  fire 
till  the  ebullition  ceafes,  and  then 
haftily  increafe  it  to  a white  heat. 
If  no  fumes  of  a garlic  finell  can  be 
perceived  during  the  procefs ; and 
if  the  particles  of  iron  retain  their 
form,  without  any  of  them  being 
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melted  ; I think  we  may  be  fecure 
that  the  mixture  contained  no  arfe- 
nic. 

Sublimate  is  a mod  violent  cor- 
rofive,  prefently  corrupting  and  de- 
droying  all  the  parts  of  the  body  it 
touches.  A folution  of  it  in  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  a dram 
to  a quart,  is  made  ufe  of  for  keep- 
ing down  proud  flefh,  and  cleanfing 
foul  ulcers;  and  a more  dilute  dilu- 
tion as  a cofmetic,  and  for  dedroy- 
ing  cutaneous  infefts.  But  a great 
deal  of  caution  is  requifite  even  in 
thefe  external  ufes  of  it. 

Some  have  neverthelefs  ventured 
to  give  it  internally,  in  the  dofe  of 
one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  a grain. 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  if  a grain  of 
it  be  didolved  in  an  ounce  or  more 
of  water,  and  a dram  of  this  dilu- 
tion, foftened  with  fyrup  of  violets, 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  it  will 
perform  wonders  in  many  reputed 
incurable  didempers  ; but  particu- 
larly cautions  us  not  to  venture  up- 
on it,  unlefs  the  method  of  mana- 
ging it  is  well  known. 

Sublimate  diffolved  in  vinous  fpi- 
rits  has  of  late  been  given  internally 
in  larger  dofes;  from  a quarter  of  a 
grain  to  half  a grain.  T his  method 
of  ufing  it  was  brought  into  vogue 
by  baron  Van  Swieten  at  Vienna, 
particularly  for  venereal  maladies  ; 
and  feveral  trials  of  it  have  been 
made  in  this  kingdom  alfo  with  fuc- 
cefs.  Eight  grains  of  the  fublimate 
are  diffolved  in  fixteen  ounces  of 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine  or  proof- fpi- 
rit ; the  re&ificd  fpirit  diffolves  it 
more  perfe&ly,  and  deems  to  make 
the  medicine  milder  in  its  operation, 
than  the  proof-fpirit  of  the  original 
prefeription  of  Van  Swieten.  Of 
this  dilution,  from  one  to  two  fpoon- 
fuls,  that  is,  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce,  are  given  twice  a-day, 
and  continued  till  all  the  fymptoms 
are  removed;  obferving  to  ufe  a low 
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<3iet,  with  plentiful  dilution,  other- 
wife  the  fublimate  is  apt  to  purge, 
and  gripe  feverely.  It  generally 
purges  more  or  lefs  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  afterwards  feems  to  ope- 
rate chiefly  by  urine  and  perfpira- 
tion. 

Sublimate  confiils  of  mercury  upir 
ted  with  a large  quantity  of  marine 
acid.  There  are  two  general  me- 
thods of  deftroying  its  corroiive 
quality,  and  rendering  it  mild  ; 
combining  with  it  fo  much  frefh 
mercury  as  the  acid  is  capable  of 
taking  up,  and  feparating  a part  of 
the  acid  by  meat\s  of  alkaline  ialts, 
and  the  like.  £)n  the  firit  principle, 
mercurius  dulcis  is  formed  ; on  tlie 
latter,  white  precipitate.  ‘ But 
before  entering  on  thefe,  it  is  pro- 
per to  give  the  following  formula.’ 

SOLUTIO  MERCURII  SUB- 
LI  MAT  I CORROSIVE 
So  Lit  ion  of  fublimate  cor  rojive 
mercury. 

Edinb. 

‘.Take  of 

Sublimate  corroiive  mercury,  fix 
grains; 

Sal  ammoniac,  twelve  grains. 
DHTolve  in  a pound  of  dialled  wa- 
ter. 

If  hard  water  is  ofed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  folution  fuffers  a kind 
of  decompofition  from  the  nitrous 
felenite  of  the  water, 

‘The  folution  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate in  water  is  very  much  afiifted 
by  fal  ammoniac.  There  was  a prac- 
tice fome  years  ago,  of  mixing  up 
this  foliation  with  wheat- flour  into 
the  confidence  of  pills  for  internal 
ufe;  and  the  quantity  of  fublimate 
in  each  pill  was  caGly  afeertained. 

‘ 1 his  folution  may  alfo  be  qfed 
for  wafliing  venereal  and  other  fores  \ 
but  in  many  iuftanccs  it  will  be  found 
too  acrid  for  that  purpofe,  and  will 


require  being  weakened  by  adding 
a portion  of  water. 

‘ We  next  proceed  to  certain 
changes  produced  on  fublimate  cor- 
rofivc  mercury  by  various  means.' 

MERCURIUS  DULCIS 
SUBLIMATUS. 

Dulcified  mercury  fublimate. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Corroiive  mercury  fublimate,  one 
pound  > 

Purified  quickfilver,  nine  ounces. 
Having  pow dered  the  fublimate,  add 
to  it  the  quickfilver,  and  diged 
tliejn  together  in  a matrafs,  with 
a gentle  heat  of  fand,  until  they 
unite;  then,  increafing  the  heat. 
Jet  the  mixture  lit  fublimed.  The 
fublimed  matter,  freed  from  the 
acrimonious  part  at  tpp  and  fuch 
mercurial  globules  as  happen  to 
appear  dillmft  in  it,  is  to  be  re- 
duced into  powder,  and  fublimed 
again  ; and  this  iubh’mation  re- 
peated fix  times.  ' 

MERCURIUS  DULCIS. 

Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  re- 
duced to  powder  in  a glafs  mor- 
tar, four  ounces ; 

Pure  quickfilver,  three  ounces  and 
a half. 

Mix  them  well  together,  by  long  tri- 
turation  in  a glafs  or  marble  mor- 
tar, until  the  quickfilver  ceafes 
to  appear.  Put  the  powder  into 
an  oblong  phial,  of  iuch  a fize» 
that  only  one-third  of  it  may  bq 
filled  ; and  fet  the  glafs  in  fand. 
By  degrees  of  fire,  fuccefilvtly  ap- 
plied, aimed  all  the  mercury  will 
iublime,  and  adhere  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  vcifel.  The  glafs  be- 
ing then  broken,  and  the  red 
powder  which  is  found  in  its  bot-% 
tom,  with  the  vvhitilh  one  that 

flicks 
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flicks  about  the  neck,  being 
thrown  away,  let  the  white  mer- 
cury be  fublinied  again  three  or 
four  times, Jand  reduced  to  a very 
fine  powder.’ 

The  trituration  of  corrofive  fub- 
iimate  with  quicklilver  is  a very  nox- 
ious operation  : for  it  is  almofl  im- 
poffible,  by  airy  care,  to  prevent  the 
lighter  particles  of  the  former  from 
arifing  lo  as  to.affeft  the  operator’s 
eyes  and  mouth.  It  is  neverthelefs 
of  the  utmofl  confequence,  that  the 
ingredients  be  perfectly  united  be- 
fore the  fublimation  is  begun  : this 
may  be  moil  commodiouily  effected, 
by  the  digeltion  ordered  in  the  fir  it 
of  the  above  procefies.  It  is  irideed 
ilill  necefTary  to  pulverife  the  fubli- 
inate  before  the  mercury  is  added  to 
it ; but  this  may  be  fafely  perform- 
ed, with  a little  caution  ) efpecially 
if  daring  the  pulverifation  the  mat- 
ter be  now  and  then  fprinkled  with 
a little  fpirit  of  wine:  this  addition 
does  not  at  all  impede  the  union  of 
the  ingredients,  or  prejudice  the 
fublimation  : it  will  be  convenient 
not  to  clofe  the  top  of  the  fublimi ng 
velFel  with  a cap  of  paper  at  firil 
(as  is  ufually  pra&ifed),  but  to  defer 
this  till  the  mixture  begins  to  fub- 
iime,  that  the  fpirit  may  cfcape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  de- 
ferves  particular  attention  ; and  the 
more  fo,  as  a miltaken  theory  here- 
in has  been  produdliveof  feveral  er- 
rors with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
mercurials  in  general.  It  is  fuppo- 
fed,  that  the  dulcific'ation,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  rnercurius  corrojivus , 
is  owing  to  the  fpiculoe  or  lharp 
points,  on  which  its  corrofi  vends 
depends,  being  broken  and  worn  off 
by  the  frequent  fublimations.  If 
this  opinion  was  juft,  the  corrofive 
would  become  mild,  without  any 
addition,  barely  by  repeating  the 
fublimation;  but  this  is  contrary  to 
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all  experience.  The  abatement  of 
the  corrofive  quality  of  the  fubli- 
mate  is  entirely  owing  to  the  com- 
bination of  fo  much  frefh  mercury 
with  it  as  is  capable  of  being  uni- 
ted ; and  by  whatever  means  this 
Combination  is  effected,  the  prepa- 
ration will  be  fufficientiy  dulcified. 
Triture  and  digeftlon  promote  the 
union  of  the  two,  whilft  fublimation 
tends  rather  to  difunite  them.  The 
prudent  operator,  therefore,  will  not 
be  folicitous  about  feparating  fuch 
mercurial  globules  as  appear  diftinft 
after  the  firil  fublimation:  he  will 
endeavour  rather  to  combine  them 
with  the  reft,  by  repeating  the  tri- 
ture and  digdlion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  re- 
quire their  rnercurius  dulcis  to  be 
only  twice  fublimed ; and  the  Augu- 
ilan,  but  once  ; and  Neumann  pro- 
pofes  making  it  dire&ly;  by  a fingle 
fublimation,  from  the  ingredients 
which  the  corrofive  fublimate  is  pre- 
pared from,  by  only  taking  the 
quickfilver  in  a larger  proportion. 
If  the  medicine,  made  after'  cither 
of  thefe  methods,  fhould  prove  in  any 
degree  acrid,  water  boiled  on  it  for 
feme  time  will  diflolve  and  feparate 
that  part  in  which  its  acrimony  con- 
fifts.  The  marks  of  the  preparation 
being  fufficientiy  dulcified,  are,  its 
being  perfectly  infipid  to  the  tafte, 
and  indiflbluble  by  long  boiling  in 
water.  Whether  the  water,  in  which 
it  has  been  boiled,  has  taken  up  any 
part  of  it,  may  be  known  by  drop- 
ping into  the  liquor  a ley  of  any  fixt 
alkaline  fait,  or  any  volatile  alkaline 
fpirit:  if  the  decoftion  has  any  mer- 
curial impregnation,  it  will  grow 
turbid  on  this  addition  : if  other- 
wife,  it  will  continue  limpid.  But 
here  care  mull  be  taken  not  to  be 
deceived  by  an  extraneous  falinc 
matter  in  the  water  itfclf;  moll  of 
the  common  fpring  waters  turn 
milky  on  the  addition  of  alkalis : 

and 
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and  therefore,  for  experiments  of 
this  kind,  diftilled  water,  or  ram 
water,  ought  to  be  uled.  . 

Mercurius  dulcis,  feven  times  lub- 
Jitncd,  has  been  commonly  called 
Caiomelas,  and  Aqiula  alba;  names 
which  are  now  dropt  both  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges. 
Caiomelas  is  indeed  a very  improper 
name  for  a white  preparation,  the 
word  implying  a black  colour  : by 
grinding  mercurius  dulcis  with  vo- 
latile fpirits,  it  becomes  blackifh, 
and  this  perhaps  is  the  true  calo- 
mel. 

MERCURIUS  DULCIS 
PRjECIPITATUS. 

S<weet  mercury  by  precipitation . 

* Take  of 
Qmckfilver, 

Nitrous  acid,  of  each  four  parts; 
Common  fait,  three  parts; 

Water,  forty  parts. 

Diffolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  ni- 
trous acid,  by  mixing  them  to- 
gether in  a long-necked  matrafs, 
which  is  to  be  placed  in  a fand- 
bath : the  heat  is  raifed  till  it 
nearly  boil,  and  kept  fo  three  or 
four  hours,  after  which  the  folu- 
tion  is  made  to  boil  about  twenty 
minutes.  In  this  ftate  it  is  pour- 
ed into  the  folution  of  the  fait  in 
the  water,  which  laft  is  alfo  to  be 
at  a boiling  heat:  this  mixture  is 
to  be  carefully  kept  in  conffant 
motion  during  the  whole  time  of 
its  being  performed.  After  the 
precipitate  fettles,  the  clear  li- 
quor is  to  be  decanted  off,  and 
the  precipitate  wa fired  with  hot 
water  till  the  water  comes  off 
tailelefs. 

* This  procefs  ha9  been  lately  re- 
commended by  Mr  Scheele  of  Swe- 
den, as  an  eafy  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  preparing  fweet  mercury. 
It  appears  from  feveral  tells,  that 
this  precipitate  is  equal  in  every  re- 
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fpeft  to  that  prepared  by  the  prece- 
ding proceffes;  it  is  lefs  troublefome 
and  expenfive,  and  the  operator  is 
not  expofed  to  the  noxious  duff  ari- 
fing  from  the  triture  of  the  quick- 
filver  with  the  corrofive  fublimate, 
which  neceffarily  happens  by  the 
common  method.  The  powder  is 
alfo  finer  thaji  can  be  made  from  the 
common  fublimed  fweet  mercury  by 
any  trituration  whatever.  The  clear 
liquor  Handing  over  the  precipitate, 
is  a folution  of  cubic  or  rhomboidaL 
nitre. , 

Mercurius  dulcis  appears  to  be  one 
of  the  beft  and  fafeff  preparations 
of  this  mineral,  * when  intended  to 
aft  as  a quick  and  general  ftimulant.* 
Many  of  the  more  elaborate  proceffes 
are  no  other  than  attempts  to  pro- 
duce from  mercury  fuch  a medicine 
as  this  really  is.  The  dofe,  for  rai- 
fing  a falivation,  is  ten  or  fifteen 
grains,  taken  in  the  form  of  a bo- 
lus or  pills,  every  night  or  oftener, 
till  the  ptyalifm  begins.  As  an  al- 
terant and  diaphoretic,  it  is  given  in 
doles  of  five  or  fix  grains;  a purga- 
tive being  occafionally  interpofed, 
to  prevent  its  affefting  the  mouth. 
It  anfwers,  however,  much  better 
when  given  in  fmaller  quantities,  as 
one,  two,  or  three  grains  every  morn- 
ing and  evening,  in  conjunftion  with 
fuch  fubftances  as  determine  its  ac- 
tion to  the  Ikin,  as  the  extraft  or 
lefm  of  guaiacum;  the  patient  at 
the  fame  time  keeping  warm,  and 
drinking  liberally  of  warm  diluent 
liquors.  By  this  method  of  mana- 
ging it,  obftinfcte  cutaneous  and  ve- 
nereal diftempers  have  been  fuccefs- 
fully  cured,  without  any  remarkable 
increafe  of  the  fenlible  evacuations. 
* It  Is  fometimes,  however,  difficult 
to  meafure  its  effefts  in  this  way  ; 
and  it  is  fo  very  apt  to  run  off  by 
the  guts,  that  we  can  feldom  admi- 
nifter  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  pro- 
duce fuch  permanent  effefts  as  are 
often  required,  but  which  we  are 
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able  to  do  by  other  preparations.  It 
has  lately  been  propofed  to  rub  the 
gums  and  infide  of  the  mouth  with 
this  preparation,  as  a ready  and  ef- 
fettual  method  of  producing  faliva- 
tion  ; this  prattiee  has  been  particu- 
larly recommended  in  the  internal 
hydrocephalus,  where  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  excite  a falivatiou 
by  other  means.  The  advantages  of 
this  prattiee  are  not  fully  confirmed 
by  experience.* 

Pa  NACEA  MERCURII. 

Mercurial  panacea. 

Take  any  quantity  of  levigated  ca- 
lomel, and  four  times  as  much  fpi- 
rit  of  wine.  Dig  eft  them  toge- 
ther in  a fand-heat  for  twenty 
days,  frequently  ffiaking  the  vef- 
fel;  then  pour  off  the  fpirit,  and 
dry  the  powder  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  differs  very 
little,  if  at  all,  from  the  foregoing ; 
for,  as  Lemery  obferves,  the  fpiiit 
of  wine  does  not  diffolve  any  part  of 
the  calomel.  Some  chemifts  have 
therefore  recommended  a proofi-fpi- 
rit,  or  common  water,  as  more  fuit- 
able  for  this  purpofe  than  rettified 
fpirit : if  any  part  indeed  of  the  ca- 
lomel remains  not  fufficiently  dulci- 
fied, this  will  be  diffolved  by  boiling 
in  water,  arid  confequently  the  pre- 
paration becomes  milder;  but  if  the 
calomel  is  well  made,  even  water 
will  have  no  effett  ppon  it ; the  mer- 
cury and  fpii  it  of  fait  being  fo  clofe- 
ly  united  to  each  other,  as  not  to 
admit  of  any  feparation  by  the  means 
here  propofed.  Nor  indeed  does 
good  mercurius  dulcig  want  any  of 
its  acid  to  be  taken  away,  as  being 
already  fufficiently  fafe  and  mild  in 
its  operation.  The  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege therefore,  who  received  this 
preparation  in  the  former  editions 
of  their  Pharmacopoeia*  have  now 
rejetted  it. 


MERCURIUS 
PRrECIPIT  VfUS  ALBUS* 

White  precipitate  of  7?iercury. 

Edinb. 

Diffolve  fuhlimate  corrofive  mercury 
in  a fufficient  quantity  of  hot  wa- 
ter, and  gradually  drop  into  the 
folution  1'ome  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
niac. as  long  as  any  precipitation 
enfues.  Wafii  the  precipitated 
powder  upon  a filtre,  with  feveral 
freffi  quantities  of  warm  water. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  chiefly 
io  ointments,  in  which  intention  its 
fine  white  colour  is  no  fmall  recom- 
mendation to  it.  For  iuternal  pur- 
pofes  it  is  rarely  employed,  nor  is  it 
at  all  wanted : it  is  nearly  fimilar  to 
mercurius  dulcis,  but  lefs  certain  in 
its  effetts.  Corrofive  fubliinate,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  conlifts  of  mer- 
cury united  with  a large  proportion 
of  acid : it  is  there  dulcified  by  add- 
ing as  much  freflr  mercury  as  is  fuf- 
ficient to  fatiate  all  the  acid;  here, 
by  feparating  all  the  acid  that  is 
not  fatiated.  This  laft  way  feems 
an  unfrugal  one,  on  account  not  on- 
ly of  the  lofs  of  the  acid,  but  of  the 
volatile  fpirit  neceffary  for  abforb- 
ing  it.  The  operator  may  however, 
if  it  fliould  be  thought  worth  while, 
recover  the  volatile  fait  from  the  li- 
quor, by  adding  to  it,  after  the  pre- 
cipitate has  been  feparated,  a pro- 
per quantity  of  potafti,  and  diftilling 
with  a gentle  heat,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  for  the  fpirit  or  volatile  fait, 
of  fal  ammoniac;  fora  true  fal  am- 
moniac is  regenerated,  in  the  preci- 
pitation, from  the  union  of  the  vo- 
latile fpirit  with  the  marine  acid  of 
the  fuhlimate.  It  is  by  no  means, 
advifeable  to  ufe  the  liquor  itfclf  aj 
a folution  of  fal  ammoniac,  or  to  • 
feparate  the  fal  ammoniac  from  ic 
by  evaporation  and  cryftallifation, 
as  a part  of  the  mercury  might  be 
retained,  and  communicate  danger- 
ous 
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ous  qualities:  but  the  volatile  fait 
feparated  by  diitillation  may  be  ufed 
without  fear  of  its  containing  any 
mercury,  none  of  which  will  anfe 
with  the  heat  by  which  volatile  fait* 
are  diftillcd. 

Fixt  alkalis  anfwer  as  effe&nally, 
for  precipitating  folutions  of  fubli- 
inate,  as  the  volatile  ; but  the  pre- 
cipitate, obtained  by  means  of  the 
former,  inftead  of  being  white,  as 
with  the  latter,  is  generally  of  a 
reddifh  yellow  or  orange  colour.  If 
fal  ammoniac  be  diflolved  along  with 
the  fublimate,  the  addition  of  fixt 
alkalis  will  now,  extricating  the  vo- 
latile alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac,  oc- 
cafion  as  white  a precipitation  as  if 
the  volatile  alkali  had  been  ppevi- 
oufly  feparated  and  employed  in  it3 
pure  (late:  and  this  compendium  is 
iiow  allowed  by  the  .London  College. 
The  procefs  is  as  follows : 

Land. 

Take 

Sublimate  corrolive  mercury, 

Sal  ammoniac,  of  each  equal 
weights. 

Diffolve  them  both  together  in  wa- 
ter, filtre  the  folution,  and  pre- 
' cipitate  it  with  a folution  of  any 
fixt  alkaline  fait.  Wafh  the  pre- 
cipitated powder  till  it  is  perfect- 
ly iweet  (that  is,  iufipid  or  void 
of  acrimony.) 

Here  the  fal  ammoniac,  bcfides 
its  ufe  in  the  capital  intention,  to 
make  a white  precipitation,  pro- 
motes the  folution  of  the  fublimate ; 
which,  of  itfctf,  is  difficultly,  and 
fcarce  at  all  totally  foluble  by  re- 
peated boiling  in  water  : for  how- 
ever fkilfully  it  is  prepared,  lome 
part  of  it  will  have  an  under-pro- 
portion of  acid,  and  confequent- 
ly  approach  to  the  Hate  of  mercu- 
rius  dulcis.  A good  deal  of  care  is 
requifite  in  the  precipitation;  for  if 
too- large  a quantity  of  the  fixt  al- 
' 4 
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kaline  folution  be  imprudently  add- 
ed, the  precipitate  will  lole  the  ele- 
gant white  colour  for  which  it  is  va- 
lued. 

A precipitate  of  a different  na- 
ture from  the  preceding,  has  been 
commonly  didinguifhed  by  the  fame 
name,  mercurius  prjecipitatus 
albus  ; the  preparation  of  which, 
in  a former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  is  as  follows: 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  folution 
of  mercury  (made  in  aquafortis) 
and  pour  into  it,  by  little  and 
little,  fome  very  flrong  brine  of 
fea-falt,  until  all  the  quickfilver 
is  precipitated  in  form  of  a very- 
white  powder ; which  is  to  be 
waffled  upon  a filtre  with  warm 
water,  till  the  water  comes  off 
without  any  acrimony.  The  pow- 
der is  then  to  be  put  betwixt  the 
folds  of  paper,  and  dried  with  a 
very  gentle  heat. 

This  is  a very  unfrugal  prepara- 
tion: for  fea-falt,  in  whatever  pro- 
portion it  be  added,  will  not  preci- 
pitate all  the  mercury : this  evi- 
dently appears  upon  adding  a fmall 
quantity  of  a folution  of  fixt  alka- 
line fait,  or  volatile  alkaline  fpirit, 
to  the  liquor  which  remains  after  the 
precipitate  is  fallen,  when  it  will 
again  grow  turbid,  and  let  fall  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  frelh  preci- 
pitate. Homberg  obferves,  that  if 
the  acid  fpirit  bears  an  over-propor- 
tion to  the  mercury  in  the  folution, 
no  precipitation  at  all  will  follow 
upon  the  affufion  of  the  brine  of  fett*- 
fait.  If  the  precipitate  be  wafhed 
too  often  with  hot  water,  it  will  all 
diffolve  and  pafs  the  filtre;  the  lame 
accident  will  like  wife  happen,  if  the 
brine  employed  at  firft  to  throivdown 
the  mercury  be  fuffered  to  fl&nd  too 
long  upon  the  precipitate. 

Some  have  been  accuftomed  to 
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fubftitute  the  above  officinal  white 
precipitate  in  the  place  of  this;  but 
very  injudicioufly:  the firit  is  fo  mild, 
as  not  improperly  to  defcrve  the  ap 
pellation  by  which  it  is  diftinguiffi- 
ed  in  a former  Edinburgh  Pharma- 
copoeia, dulcis  ; whilff  this  laft  is  fo 
far  corrofive,  as  to  be  employed  by 
the  farriers  for  the  purpofes  of  an 
efcharotic.  Internally,  it  is  among 
us  very  rarely  made  ufe  of;  not- 
withftanding  the  charader  given  of 
it  by  Bocrhaave  of  being  “ perhaps 
“ the  beft  remedy  hitherto  afforded 
“ by  mercury.”  Mercurius  dulcis 
produces  the  good  effeds  which  this 
is  fuppofed  to  do,  with  a greater  de- 
gree of  certainty,  and  without  dif- 
ordering  the  conffitution,  occalion- 
ing  vomiting,  &c.  which -this  pre- 
cipitate, in  a dofe  of  two  or  three 
grains,  frequently  does. 

Mercurius  prjecipitatus 
Fuseus,  vulgo  Wurtzm. 
Brown , commonly  called  Wurtz's> 
precipitate. 

Take  any  quantity  of  a folution  of 
mercury  (made  in  aquafortis)  and 
gradually  drop  it  into  oil  of  tar- 
tar per  deliquium,  till  the  efferve- 
fcence  ceafes.  A powder  will  pre- 
cipitate, which  is  to  be  edulcora- 
ted as  the  foregoing. 

This  preparation  was  in  confi- 
derable  efteem  fome  years  ago,  but 
at  prefent  is  rarely  or  never  made  ufe 
of;  and  hence  it  is  now  rejeded  both 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges. It  does  not  feem  to  differ  in 
ftrength  or  effeds  from  the  fweet 
precipitate. 

MERCURIUS 

PRiECIPITA  PUS  VIRIDIS. 

Green  precipitate  of  mercury. 
Edinb.  + 

Diffolve  four  ounces  of  corrofive 
fublimate  mercury  (previouily  rc* 
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duced  to  powder)  in  a quart  of  hot 
water. 

Bigeft  an  ounce  and  a half  of  cop- 
per filings,  with  eight  ounces  of 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  in  a ma- 
trafs,  until  a deep  blue  tindure  is 
extraded. 

Eiltre  the  tindure,  and  drop  it  by 
degrees  into  the  mercurial  folu- 
tion : when  the  precipitate  has 
fallen,  evaporate  in  a fand-heat  to 
drynefs. 

This  differs  from  the  fweet  pre- 
cipitate, in  containing  an  admixture 
of  copper,  which  renders  it  an  eme- 
tic too  rough  to  be  ufed  internally 
with  fafety  : and  hence  the  prefent 
pradice  has  almoff  entirely  rejed- 
ed it. 

The  preparation  is  confiderably 
different  from  the  green  precipitate 
of  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  There, 
the  proportion  of  copper,  contained 
in  the  preparation  when  finiflied,  is 
much  greater;  for,  though  the  quan- 
tity direded  to  be  taken  is  lefs,  yet 
aquafortis  being  employed  for  the 
menltruum,  the  whole  is  diffolved  ; 
whereas  the  volatile  fpirit,  here  em- 
ployed, extrads  but  a very  fmall 
portion  of  it. 

PULVIS  MERCURII 
C1NEREUS. 

Jlflo- coloured  powder  cf  mercury . 
Edinb. 

* Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Weak  nitrous  acid,  equal  weights. 
Mix  them  fo  as  to  diffolve  the  quick- 
filver ; dilute  the  folution  with 
pure  water,  and  add  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  feparate  the  mercury  perfedly 
from  the  acid  ; then  wafll.  the 
powder  in  pure  water,  and  dry  it. 

In  this  procefs  the  mercurial  nitre 
is  dccompofed  ; the  precipitate, 
M m there- 
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therefore  is  a calx  of  mercury,  and 
the  clear  liquor  a lolution  of  nitrous 
ammoniac.  From  the  great  attrac- 
tionthat  the  nitrous  acid  hasforphlo- 
gifton,or  from  its  ready  difpofition  to 
part  with  pure  air,  the  precipitates  of 
mercury,  from  its  folution  in  this  a- 
cid,  are  more  completely  in  the  ftate 
of  a calx  than  thofe  fiom  any  other 
menftruum.  There  are,  howerer, 
feveral  niceties  to  be  obferved  in 
conducting  this  procefs.  If  we  em- 
ploy too  fmall  a proportion  of  acid, 
and  alfilt  the  folution  by  heat,  the 
folution  will  contain  an  excefs  of 
calx  capable  of  being  feparated  by 
the  water ; and  the  whole  precipi- 
tate from  fuch  a folution  would  be 
of  a white  colour.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  employ  too  large  a pro- 
portion of  acid,  the  mercury  is  then 
fo  far  calcined  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  diffolved  by  the  volatile  alkali : 
and  tins  might  happen  in  proportion 
as  the  quantity  fhould  be  fuperabun- 
dant  to  the  neutraiifation  of  the  a- 
cid.  The  ufe  of  the  water  is  to  dif- 
folve  the  nitrons  ammoniac  as  faft  as 
it  is  formed,  and  thereby  prevent  it 
from  falling  down  and  mixing  with 
the  precipitate.  It  is  neceffary  to 
employ  the  pureft  water,  as  if  inch 
was  ufed  as  contains  a nitrous  fele- 
nite,  not  only  a part  of  the  mer- 
cury may  be  precipitated  by  the  bale 
of  the  felenite  ; but  this  lalt  might 
alio  be  depofited  by  the  l'ucceeding 
addition  of  the  alkali. 

‘ l he  pulvis  mercurii  cinereus  has 
of  late  years  been  much  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  venereal  affe&ions. 
It  was  firlt  propofed  by  Dr  Saun- 
ders to  be  made  by  precipitating 
the  mercury  from  calomel,  as  the 
beft  fubflitute  for  the  tedious  and 
expenfive  procefs  of  the  preripHatus 
per  fe , and  of  the  grey  powder  pro- 
duced by  triture  with  gum  arabic. 
From  the  teftimony  of  Dr  Home, 
and  feveral  other  praditioners,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a very  va* 


luable  preparation  of  mercury.  It 
may  be  given  in  a bolus  or  wafer 
from  one  to  fix  or  feven  grains;  the 
dofe  being  gradually  increafed  ac- 
cording to  its  effeds  upon  the  per- 
fon.’ 

MERCURIUS  EMETICUS 
FLAVUS. 

The  yellow  mercurial  emetic. 

Lord. 

Upon  purified  quickfilver,  contain- 
ed in  a glafs  vefftl,  pour  double 
its  weight  of  the  ftrong  fpirit,  or 
oil  of  vitriol.  Heat  the  liquor  by 
degrees,  fo  as  at  length  to  make 
it  boil,  till  a white  mafs  remains, 
which  is  to  be  thoroughly  dried 
with  a ilrong  fire.  This  mafs,  on 
the  affulion  of  warm  water,  grow3 
yellowilh,  and  falls  into  powder, 
which  is  to  be  diligently  ground 
with  the  water  in  a glafs  mor- 
tar: then  fuffer  it  to  fettle,  pour 
off  the  water,  and  wafli  the  pow- 
der in  feveral  parcels  of  frefh  wa- 
ter, until  it  is  fufficiently  dulci- 
fied. 

MERCURIUS  FLAVUS, 

vulgo 

TURPETHUM  MINERALE. 

Yellow  mercury , commonly  called 
Turbith  mineral. 

Edinb. 

Take  four  ounces  of  quickfilver, 
and  eight  ounces  of  vitriolic  acid. 
Cautioufiy  mix  them  together, 
and  diftil  in  a retort,  placed  in  a 
fand- furnace,  to  drynefs  ; the 
white  calx,  -which  is  left  at  the 
bottom,  being  ground  to  powder, 
and  thrown  into  warm  water,  im- 
mediately grows  of  a yellow  co- 
lour : purify  this  in  frefh  waters 
renewed  feveral  times. 

The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  • 
formerly  directed,  was  double  to  that 
in  the  above  preferiptions : the  re- 
duction, now  made  in  this  article. 
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greatly  facilitates  the  proeefs : and 
even  lcfs  than  the  prefent  quantity 
would  fuffice. 

Bocrhaave  dire&s  this  preparation 
to  be  made  in  an  open  glafs,  (lowly 
heated,  and  then  placed  immediate- 
ly upon  burning  coals;  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  the  fumes,  which  are 
extremely  noxious.  This  method 
will  fucceed  very  well  with  a little 
addrefs,  when  the  ingredients  are  in 
fmall  quantity:  but  where  the  mix- 
ture is  large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a re- 
tort, placed  in  a fand-rurnace,  with 
a recipient,  containing  a fmall  quan 
tity  of  water,  luted  to  it.  Great  care 
(hould  be  taken,  when  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol begins  to  bubble,  to  (leadily 
keep  up  the  heat,  without  at  all  in- 
•creafing  it,  till  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
when  the  fire  (hould  be  augmented 
to  the  utmoff  degree,  that  as  much 
as  pofiible  of  the  redundant  acid  may 
be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely  exfic- 
cated,  it  proves  a cauftic  fait,  which 
in  the  ablution  with  water  will  al- 
moft  all  diffolve,  leaving  only  a little 
quantity  of  turbith : the  more  of  the 
acid  has  been  dilfipated,  the  lefs  of 
the  remaining  mercury  will  diffolve, 
and  confequently  the  yield  of  tur- 
bith will  be  greater;  fire  expelling 
only  the  acid  (viz.  fuch  part  of  the 
acid  as  is  not  completely  fatiated 
with  mercury)  while  water  takes  up 
always,  along  with  the  acid,  a pro- 
portionable quantity  of  the  mercury 
itfelf.  Even  when  the  matter  has 
been  ftrongly  calcined,  a part  will 
ftill  be  foluble:  this  evidently  ap- 
pears upon  pouring  into  the  wait- 
ings a little  folution  of  fixt  akaline 
fait,  which  will  throw  down  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  yellow  precipi- 
tate, greatly  refembling  the  turbith, 
except  that  it  is  lefs  violent  in  ope- 
ration. 

From  this  experiment  it  appears, 
that  the  beft  method  of  edulcora- 
ting this  powder  is,  by  impregna- 
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ting  the  water,  intended  to  be  ufed 
in  its  ablution,  with  a determined 
proportion  of  fixt  alkaline  fait:  for 
by  this  means,  the  wa(hed  turbith 
will  not  only  turn  out  greater  in 
quantity,  but,  what  is  of  more  con- 
fequence,  always  have  an  equal  de- 
gree of  ftrength  ; a circumftance 
which  deferves  particularly  to  be 
conlidered,  efpccially  in  making  fuch 
preparations  as,  from  an  error  in  the 
proeefs,  may  prove  too  violently  cor- 
rofive  to  be  ufed  with  any  tolerable 
degree  of  fafety.  « it  is  neceffary  to 
employ  warm  water  if  we  are  anxious 
for  a fine  colour,  if  cold  water  is 
ufed,  the  precipitate  is  white.’ 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the 
fuperfluous  acid  is  here  abforbed 
from  the  mercury  by  the  alkaline 
fait ; yet  in  fome  circumftances  this 
acid  forfakes  that  fait  to  unite  with 
mercury.  If  tartarum  vitriolatum , 
or  nitrum  vitriolatum  (i.  e,  a combi- 
nation of  vitriolic  acid  with  fixt  al- 
kali), be  diffolvcd  in  water,  and  the 
folution  added  to  a folution  of  mer- 
cury in  aquafortis,  the  vitriolic  acid 
will  unite  with  the  mercury,  and 
form  with  it  a turbith,  which  falls 
to  the  bottom ; leaving  only  the  al- 
kali diffolved  in  the  aquafortis,  and 
united  with  the  acid  thereof  into  a 
regenerated  nitre.  On  this  principle 
depends  the  preparation  deferibed 
by  Will'on,  under  the  title  of  An  ex- 
cellent precipitate  of  mercury  y which 
is  no  other  than  a true  turbith,  tho* 
not  generally  known  to  be  fuch  It 
is  made  by  diffolving  four  ounces  of 
nitrum  vitriolatum  in  fixteen  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  nitre ; diffolving  in  this 
compound  liquor  four  ouncts  of  mer- 
cury ; abftrafting  the  menftruum  in 
a fand-heat ; and  edulcorating  with 
water  the  gold-coloured  mafs  which 
remains. 

Turbith  mineral  is  a ftrong  eme- 
tic, and  in  this  intention  operates 
the  moft  powerfully  of  all  the  mer- 
curials that  can  be  fafely  given  in- 
M m 2 tcrnally. 
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tern  ally.  Its  a&ion  however  is  not 
confined  to  the  primre  vice  : it  will 
fometimes  excite  a ptyalifm,  if  a 
purgative  is  not  taken  loon  after  it. 
This  medicine  is  ufed  chiefly  in  vi- 
Tiilcnt  gonorrheeas,  and  other  vene- 
real calcs,  where  there  is  a great  flux 
of  humours  to  the  parts:  ‘ Its  chief 
life  at  prefect  is  in  fwellings  of  the 
tdiiclt  from  a venereal  afte£tion ; 
and  it  fc-ems  not  only  to  a £t  as  a 
mercurial,  but  alfo,  by  the  fevere  vo- 
miting it  occafions,  it  may  perform 
the  office  of  a difeutient,  by  accele- 
rating the  motion  of  the  blood  in 
the  parts  affected.’  It  is  faid  like- 
wife  to  have  been  employed  with 
good  fuccefs,  in  robuff  conllitutions, 
againlt  leprous  diforders,  and^obtli- 
nate  glandular  obltru&ions:  the  dofe 
is  from  two  grains  to  fix  or  eight. 
It  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  a grain 
or  two  as  an  alterative  and  diapho- 
retic, after  the  fame  manner  as  the 
mtreurius  calc  hiatus  already  fpoken 
of  ‘ Dr  Hope  has  found,  that  the 
turbith  mineral  is  the  moll  conve- 
nient errhine  he  has  had  occafion  to 
employ.’ 

This  medicine  was  lately  recom- 
mended as  the  moft  effectual  pre- 
fervative  againil  the  hydrophobia. 
There  are  feveral  examples  of  its 
preventing  madnefs  in  dogs  that  had 
been  bitten  ; and  fome  of  its  per- 
forming a cure  after  the  madnefs  was 
begun:  from  fix  or  feven  grains  to 
a fcrnple  may  be  given  every  day, 
or  every  other  day,  for  a little  time, 
and  repeated  at  the  two  or  three 
fuceeeding  fulls  and  changes  of  the 
moon.  .Some  few  trials  have  like- 
wife  been  made  on  human  fubjefts 
bitten  by  mad  dogs  ; and  in  thefe 
alfo  the  turbith,  ufed  either  as  an 
emetic  or  alterative,  feemed  to  have 
good  efftfts.  bee  James’s  treatife 
©n  Canine  Madnefs. 

The  wafhings  of  turbith  mineral 
are  uted  by  fome,  externally,  for  the 
itch  and  other  cutaneous  foulneflcs. 


In  fome  cafes  mercurial  lotions  may 
be  proper,  but  they  are  always  to  be 
ufed  with  great  caution:  this  is  by 
no  means  an  eligible  one,  as  being 
extremely  unequal  in  point  of 
ftrength  ; more  or  lefs  of  the  mer- 
cury being  diffolved,  as  obferved  a- 
bove,  according  to  the  degree  of  cal- 
cination. The  pharmacopeia  of 
Paris  direfts  a mercurial  wafh  free 
from  this  inconvenience,  under  the 
title  of  Aqua  mercurialis,  or  Mer- 
curitis  liqtddus.  It  is  compofed  of 
one  ounce  of  mercury,  diffolved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  diluted  with  thirty  ounces  of  di- 
itilled  water.  In  want  of  cliltilled 
water,  rain  water  may  be  ufed;  but 
of  fpring  waters  there  are  very  fewr 
which  will  mix  with  the  mercurial 
folution,  without  growing  turbid 
and  precipitating  a part  of  the  mer- 
cury. 


SOLUTIO  MERCURIALIS 
SIMPLEX. 

Simple  mercurial  folution . 
jfofcph  James  Pic  nek. 

* Take  of 

Pureft  quickfilver,  one  dram; 
Gum  arabic,  two  drams. 

Beat  them  by  turns  in  a ftone  mor- 
tar, adding  by  little  and  little  di- 
ftilled  water  of  fumitory,  till  the 
mercury  thoroughly  difappear  in 
the  mucilage. 

Having  beat  and  mixed  them 
thoroughly,  add  by  degrees,  and 
at  the  fame  time  rubbing  the 
whole  together, 

Syrup  of  kermes,  half  an  ounce  } 
Diftilled  water  of  fumitory, 
eight  ounces. 


f 


‘This  mixture  wa3  much  cele- 
brated by  its  author  as  an  effe&ual 
preparation  of  mereury,  unattended 
alfo  with  the  inconvenience  of  pro- 
ducing a fahvation.  By  a long  con- 
tinued triture  mercury  feems  to  un- 
dergo a degree  of  calcination : at 

Us 
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leafi:  its  globular  appearance  is  not 
to  be  difccrned  by  the  bed  micro 
fcope;  its  colour  is  converted  into 
that  of  a greyifh  powder;  and  from 
the  ina&ive  fubfiance  in  its  globular 
form,  it  is  now  become  one  of  the 
jnofl  powerful  preparations  of  this 
metallic  body  1 he  ufe  of  the  gum 
feems  to  be  nothing  more,  than  to 
afford  the  interpofition  of  a vifcid 
fubltance  to  keep  the  particles  at  a 
diftance  from  one  another,  till  the 
triture  requifite  to  produce  this 
change  is  performed.  Dr  Saunders 
has  clearly  proved,  that  no  real  fo- 
lution  takes  place  in  this  procefs ; 
and  that  though  a quantity  of  mer- 
curial particles  are  ftill  retained  in 
the  mixture  after  the  globular  parts 
have  been  depofited  by  dilution  .with 
water,  yet  that  this  fufpended  mer- 
curial matter  is  only  diffufed  in  the 
liquor,  and  capable  of  being  perfeft- 
iy  feparated  by  filtration.  That  long 
triture  is  capable  of  effe&ing  the  a- 
bove  change  on  mercury,  is  fully 
evinced  from  the  well  known  experi- 
ment of  Dr  Boerhaave,  in  producing  a 
kind  of  calcined  mercury  by  expofing 
quickfilver  inclofed  in  a phial  to  the 
agitation  produced  by  keeping  the 
phial  tied  to  a wind-mill  for  four- 
teen years.  By  inclofing  a pound 
ef  quickfilver  in  an  iron  box,  with 
a quantity  of  iron  nails  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  water,  (by  the  addition 
of  which,  a greater  degree  of  inte- 
ftine  motion  is  given  to  the  particles 
of  the  mercury),  and  fixing  the  box 
to  the  wheel  of  a carriage,  Dr  Saun- 
ders obtained,  during  a journey  of 
four  hundred  miles,  two  ounces  of  a 
greyifh  powder,  or  calx  of  mercury. 
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* On  the  above  accounts  we  are 
not  to  afcribe  the  effefls  of  l'lenck’s 
folution  to  an  intimate  civilian  of 
the  globules  of  mercury,  nor  to  any 
affinity,  nor  electric  attraction,  be- 
twixt gum  arabic  and  mercury  ; 
which  la.lt  Mr  Plenck  has  very  un- 
philofophically  fuppofed.  The  fame 
thing  can  be  done  by>  means  of  gum 
tragacanth,  by  h.  ncy,  and  by  fun- 
dry  balfams.  It  is  evidently  owing 
to  the  converfion  of  the  quickfilver 
to  a calciform  nature;  but  as  this 
will  be  accompli  Hied  more  or  lcfs 
completely,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent circumftances  during  the  tri- 
ture, it  is  certainly  preferable,  in- 
ftead  of  Plenck’s  folution,  to  diffufe 
in  mucilage,  or  other  vifcid  mat- 
ters, a determinate  quantity  of  the 
Pulvis  cinersus,  or  other  calx  of 
mercury. 

‘ It  is  proper  to  take  notice,  that 
there  is  in  many  inftances  a real  ad- 
vantage in  employing  mucilaginous 
matters  along  with  mercurials,  thefe 
being  found  to  prevent  diarrhoea  and 
falivation  to  a remarkable  degree. 
So  far,  then,  Plenck’s  folution  is  a 
good  preparation  of  mercury,  tho* 
his  chemical  rationale  is  perhaps  er- 
roneous. The  .diddled  water  and 
fyrup  are  of  no  confeq'uenee  to  the 
preparation,  either  as  facilitating 
the  procefs,  or  for  medicinal  ufe. 

* It  is  always  mofl  expeditious  to 
triturate  the  mercury  with  the  gum 
in  the  ftate  of  mucilage.  Dr  Saun- 
ders found  that  the  addition  of  ho~ 
ney  was  an  excellent  auxiliary ; and 
the  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
feems  better  fuited  for  this  purpofe 
than  that  of  gum  arabic.’ 
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SECT.  VIII. 
Preparations  of  Antimony. 


ANtimony  is  compofed  of  a me- 
tal, united  with  fulphur  or 
common  brimftone. 

If  powdered  antimony  be  expofed 
to  a gentle  fire,  the  fulphur  ex 
hales;  the  metallic  part  remain- 
ing in  form  of  a white  calx,  re- 
ducible, by  proper  fluxes,  into  a 
whitifh  brittle  metal,  called  rrgu- 
lui.  This  is  readily  diftinguifh 
ed  from  the  other  bodies  of  that 
clafs^  by  its  not  being  foluble  in 
aquafortis;  its  proper  menftruum 
is  aqua  regis. 

If  aqua  regia  be  poured  upon  crude 
antimony,  the  metallic  part  will 
be  diflblved  ; and  the  fulphur 
thrown  out,  partly  to  the  fides  of 
the  veflel,  and  partly  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  liquor,  in  form  of  a 
greyifh  yellow  fubftance.  This, 
leparated  and  purified  by  fubli- 
matien  appears  on  ali  trials  the 
fame  with  pure  common  brim- 
ftone. 

The  metal,  freed  from  the  fulphur 
naturally  blended  with  it,  and  af- 
terwards fufed  with  common  brim- 
ftone, relumes  the  appearance  und 
qualities  of  crude  antimony. 

Thp  antimonial  metal  is  a medi- 
cine of  the  greateft  power  of  any 
known  fubllance : a quantity  too  mi- 
nute to  be  fenfible  on  the  tendered 
balance,  is  capable  of  producing  vi- 
rulent effects,  if  taken  diflblved,  or 
in  a foluble  ftate.  If  given  in  fuch 
a form  as  to  be  immediately  mifcible 
with  the  animal  fluids,  it  proves  vio- 
lently emetic ; if  fo  managed  as  to 
be  more  flowly  afted  on,  cathartic; 
and  in  either  cafe,  if  the  dole  is  ex- 
tremely fmall,  diaphoretic.  Thus, 
though  vegetable  acids  extract  fo 


little  from  this  metal,  that  the  re- 
mainder feem6  to  have  loft  nothing 
of  its  weight,  the  tindlures  prove  in 
no  large  dofes  ftrongly  emetic,  and  in 
fmaller  ones  powerfully  diaphoretic. 
The  regulus  has  been  call  into  the 
form  of  pills,  which  adled  as  viru- 
lent cathartics,  though  without  fuf- 
fering  any  fenfible  diminution  of 
weight  in  their  paffage  through  the 
body ; and  this  repeatedly,  for  a 
great  number  of  times. 

This  metal,  diverted  of  the  in- 
flammable principle  which  it  has  in 
common  with  other  metallic  bodies 
that  are  reduced  to  a calx,  becomes 
indiflbluble  and  inadlive.  The  calx 
nevcrthelefs,  urged  with  a ftrong 
fire,  melts  into  a glafs,  as  eafy  of 
folution  (partially’)  and  as  virulent  in 
operation,  as  the  regulus  itfelf:  the 
glafs,  thoroughly  mingled  with  fuch 
fubftances  as  prevent  its  folubility, 
as  wax,  reftns,  and  the  like*  is  again 
rendered  mild. 

Vegetable  acids,  as  already  obfer- 
ved,  diffolve  but  an  extremely  mi- 
nute portion  of  this  metal:  the  fo- 
lution  neyerthelefs  proves  powerful- 
ly emetic  and  cathartic.  The  ni- 
trous and  vitriolic  acids  only  corrode 
it  into  a powder,  to  which  they  ad- 
here fo  fljghtly  as  to  be  feparahle  in 
good  meafure  by  water,  and  totally 
by  fire,  leaving  the  regulus  in  form 
of  a calx  fimilar  to  that  prepared  by 
fire  alone.  The  marine  acid  has  a 
very  different  effeft : this  reduces 
the  regulus  into  a violent  corrofive  ; 
and  though  it  difficultly  unites,  yret 
very  clofely  adheres  to  it,  infomuch 
as  not  to  be  feparahle  by  any  ablu- 
tion, nor  by  fire,  the  regulus  arifing 
along  with  it.  The  nitrous  or  vi- 
triolic 
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triolic  acids  expel  the  marine,  and 
thus  reduce  the  corroiive  into  a calx 
fimilar  to  the  foregoing. 

Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the 
power  of  thi3  metal:  and  hence  crude 
antimony  (in  which  the  rcgulus  ap- 
pears to  be  combined  with  from  one 
fourth  to  one  half  its  weight  of  ful- 
phur),  proves  altogether  mild.  If  a 
part  of  the  fulphur  be  taken  away, 
by  fuch  operations  as  do  not  deilroy 
or  calcine  the  metal,  the  remaining 
mafs  becomes  proportionably  more 
aftive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may  be 
expelled  by  deflagration  with  nitre: 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  nitre,  to 
a certain  point,  the  more  of  the  ful- 
phur will  be  difilpated,  and  the  pre- 
paration will  be  the  more  active.  If 
the  quantity  of  nitre  is  more  than 
fufficient  to  confume  the  fulphur, 
the  red  of  it,  deflagrating  with  the 
inflammable  principle  of  the  regulas 
itfelf,  renders  it  again  mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  like; 
wife  abforbed,  in  fulion,  by  certain 
metals,  and  by  alkaline  falts.  Thefe 
laft,  when  united  with  fulphur,  prove 
a menftruum  for  all  the  metals  (zinc 
excepted);  and  hence,  if  the  fulion 
is  long  continued,  the  regulus  is  ta- 
ken up,  and  rendered  folublc  in  wa- 
ter. , 

Crocus  antimonii  medicinalis. 

Medicinal  crocus  of  antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  eight  parts; 

Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix,  and  throw  them  by  little  at  a 
time,  into  a red-hot  crucible  : 
when  the  deflagration  ceafes,  take 
the  crucible  out  of  the  lire,  and 
reduce  the  matter  into  powder. 

This  preparation  is  fufliciently 
mild,  though  conliderably  more  ac- 
tive than  the  crude  mineral : eigh- 
teen or  twenty  grains  will  i»  forae 
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conflitutions  operate,  though  very 
gently,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards. It  appears  to  be  nearly  fi- 
milar  to  the  medicinal  regulus  here- 
after deferibed. 

In  this  and  the  following  pre- 
cedes with  nitre,  the  operator  mull 
obferve  to  throw  into  the  crucible 
only  a little  of  the  matter  at  a time, 
and  to  wait  till  the  deflagration  of 
one  parcel  is  over  before  another  is 
added  ; for  if  much  was  put  in  at 
once,  the  deflagration  would  be  fo 
violent,  that  great  part  of  the  mat- 
ter would  be  thrown  over  the  cru- 
cible. The  powder  is  moft  conve- 
niently introduced  by  means  of  a 
fmall  iron  ladle:  care  mull  betaken 
not  to  bring  back  with  the  ladle  any 
fpark  of  coal,  which  would  fet  fire 
to  the  reft  of  the  mixture, 

CROCUS  ANTIMONII  MI- 
TIOR. 

The  milder  crocus  of  antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  two  parts  ; 

Nitre,  one  part. 

Mix  them  together,  and  throw  the 
powder  by  degrees  into  a red-hot 
crucible.  As  foon  as  the  defla- 
gration ceafes,  remove  the  matter 
from  the  fire  (without  fuffering 
it  to  melt),  and  reduce  it  into 
powder. 

This  preparation  is  called  Mi - 
tier , not  in  regard  to  the  crocus  a- 
bove  deferibed,  but  to  that  which 
follows.  It  a&s  much  more  power- 
fully than  the  foregoing;  the  in- 
crcafe  of  the  nitre  occafioning  a 
greater  quantity  of  the  fulphur  of 
the  antimony  to  be  diflipated.  The 
London  Committee  received  it  in 
their  firfl:  draught,  with  the  charac- 
ter of  an  antimonial  of  mild  opera- 
tion, which  had  proved  a fuccefsful 
medicine  in  numerous  inftances, 
without  any  one  example  of  its  be- 
ing unfafe.  Some  trials,  however, 
Md>4  after- 
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afterwards  reported  to  them,  where 
the  operation  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing crocus  were  compared,  induced 
them  to  lay  this  preparation  afide. 
It  appears  to  differ  from  the  other 
only  in  being  lefs  violent. 

CROCUS  ANTIMONII. 

Crocus  of  antimony , commonly  call- 
ed Crocus  metallorum , and  by  fo- 
reign writers , He  par  antimony , or 
Liver  of  antimony. 

Lend. 

Take 

Antimony, 

Nitre,  of  each  equal  weights. 
Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der ; then  mix,  and  injed  them 
into  a crucible  heated  to  a white 
heat,  that  the  mixture  (after  de- 
flagratiop)  may  melt.  Then  pour 
it  out,  feparate  the  fcoriae,  and 
referve  the  matter  underneath 
them  for  ufe  : it  proves  different 
in  Colour,  according  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  heat  ; the  longer  it 
has  been  kept  in  fulion,  the  yel- 
lower it  will  be 

Edinb. 

The  mixture  of  antimony  and  nitre, 
made  as  above,  is  to  he  injected 
into  a red-hot  crucible  ; when 
the  detonation  is  over,  feparate 
the  reddifh  metallic  matter  from 
the  whitilh  cruft  ; ‘ beat  it  into  a 
powder,  and  edulcorate  it  by  re- 
peated walkings  with  hot  water 
till  the  water  comes  off  inlipid.* 

Hrar  the  antimonial  fulphur  is 
almoft  totally  confumed,  and  the 
metallic  part  left  diverted  of  its  cor- 
rector. Thefe  preparations,  given 
from  two  to  fix  grains,  generally 
act  as  violent  emetics,  greatly  dif- 
fering the  conftitution.  * But 
we  /hall  afte wards  lhow,  that  their 
pperation,  like  that  of  every  prepa- 
ration of  antimony  whofe  reguline 
part  is  not  joined  with  an  acid,  mull 
I?  liable  to  variations,  according  to 
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the  quantity  and  condition  of  the 
acid  in  the  ftomach.’  Their  princi- 
pal ufe  is  in  maniacal  cafes ; a9  the 
bafis  of  fome  other  preparations ; 
and  among  the  farriers,  who  fre- 
qucntly  give  to  horfes  an  ounce  or 
two  a day,  divided  into  different 
dofes  as  an  alterative:  in  thefe,  and 
other  quadrupeds,  this  medicine  ads 
chiefly  as  a diaphoretic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  accuftom- 
ed  to  make  the  crocus  with  a lefs 
proportion  of  nitre  than  diredtd  a- 
bove  ; and  without  any  farther  melt- 
ing than  what  enfues  from  the  heat 
that  the  matter  acquires  by  defla- 
gration, which  when  the  quantity  is 
large,  is  very  confiderable  : a little 
common  fait  is  added  to  promote 
the  fulion.  The  mixture  is  put  by 
degrees  into  an  iron  pot  or  m rtar, 
fomewhat  heated,  and  placed  under 
a chimney  : when  the  firft  ladleful 
is  in,  a piece  of  lighted  charcoal  is 
thrown  to  it,  which  fets  the  matter 
on  fire;  the  reft  of  the  mixture  is 
then  added  by  little  and  little  ; the 
deflagration  is  foon  over,  and  the 
whole  appears  in  perfed  fufion : 
when  c Id,  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  fcoriae  are  found  upon  the 
furface ; which  fcoriae  are  eafily 
knocked  off  with  a hammer.  The 
crocus  prepared  after  this  manner,  is 
of  a redder  colour  than  that  of  the 
firft  of  the  above  proceffes. 

CROCUS  ANTIMONII 
LOTUS. 

IV afhed  crocus  of  antimony . 

Lond. 

Reduce  the  crocus  into  a very  fubtile 
powder,  and  boil  it  in  water; 
then,  throwing  away  this  water, 
wafh  the  powder  feveral  times  in 
fre/h  warm  water  until  it  becomes 
perfcdly  in  lipid. 

This  proccfs  is  defigned  chiefly 
to  fit  the  crocus  for  the  preparation 
of  emetic  tartar,  of  which  hereafter, 

and 
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and  of  the  antimonial  emetic  wine, 
page  307.  If  the  crocus  was  em- 
ployed for  thofe  purpofes  without 
wafliing,  the  alkaline  lalt,  which  it 
is  in  feme  degree  impregnated  with 
from  the  deflagration  of  the  nitre, 
would  in  part  fatiate  the  acids  of 
the  tartar  and  of  the  wine,  and  thus 
impeding  their  a&ion  on  the  metal- 
lic part  of  the  antimony,  render  the 
medicines  veryprecariousin  ftrength. 
That  uncertainties  of  this  kind  may 
be  the  more  effectually  guarded  a- 
gaintl,  the  glafs,  or  rather  the  pure 
regulus  of  antimony,  is  by  fome 
preferred  to  the  crocus,  both  for 
the  emetic  tartar  and  wine.  The 
Edinburgh  College,  as  appears  in 
the  foregoing  procefs,  does  not  al- 
low the  crocus  to  be  kept  in  its  un- 
wafhed  ftate,  making  the  ablution  a 
part  of  the  preparation  of  it. 

EMETICUM  MITE  ANTI- 
MON1I. 

A mild,  antimonial  emetic. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part ; 

Nitre,  two  parts. 

Grind  them  together,  and  throw 
them  by  little  and  little  into  a 
red  hot  crucible  : when  the  defla- 
gration is  over,  the  remaining 
matter,  which  proves  white,  is  to 
be  wafhed  for  ufe. 

The  quantity  of  nitre  is  here  fo 
large,  as  to  confume  not  only  the 
fulphur  of  the  antimony,  but  like- 
wife  great  part  of  the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  regulus.  Boerhaavc, 
from  whom  this  preparation  is  ta- 
ken, informs  us,  that  it  is  fo  mild 
as  often  to  occaflon  only  fome  light 
naufea  and  gentle  vomiting,  with  a 
large  difeharge  of  faliva  and  thick 
urine.  Its  effefts  feem  to  be  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Regulus 
fnedicinalis  and  Crocus  medicinalis . 
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CALX  ANTIMONII. 

Calx  of  antimony , commonly  called 
Diaphoretic  antimony . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  one  part ; 

Nitre,  three  parts. 

Let  the  powdered  antimony  be  well 
mixed  with  the  nitre,  and  gra- 
dually inje&ed  into  a crucible, 
heated  to  a light  white  heat;  the 
matter  being  afterwards  taken 
from  the  fire,  is  to  be  wafhed 
with  water,  both  from  the  fait 
which  adheres  to  it,  and  from  the 
groffer  part  that  is  lefs  perfectly 
calcined. 

JEdinh.  + 

Take  of 

Antimony,  half  a pound; 

Nitre,  a pound  and  a half. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der, then  mix  them  together,  and 
throw  the  mixture,  by  a fmall 
ladleful  at  a time,  into  a red-hot 
crucible  : when  the  detonation  is 
over,  let  the  white  mafs  be  cal- 
cined in  the  fire  for  half  an  hour 
longer ; then  powder,  and  keep 
it  in  a glafs  veffel  clofely  ftopt. 

This  powder,  unwafhed,  is  called 

ANTIMONIUM  DIAPHORE- 
TICUM  NITRATUM. 

Nitrated  diaphoretic  antimony.  + 

When  the  powder  is  wafhed  with 
frefh  quantities  of  water,  till  the 
water  comes  off  infipid,  it  is  called 

ANTIMONIUM  DIAPHORE- 
TICUM  LOTUM. 

Wajhed  diaphoretic  antimony. 

The  feveral  wafhings,  mixed  toge- 
ther, filtered,  and  evaporated  o- 
ver  a gentle  fire  till  a cuticle 

forms 
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forms  on  the  furface,  yield  in 

the  cold  cryftals,  called 

NIT  RUM  STIBIATUM. 

Antimoniated  nitre.  + 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when  freed 
by  wafliing  from  the  faliue  matter, 
is  extremely  mild,  if  not  altogether 
inaftive.  Hoffman,  Lemery,  and 
others,  alTure  us,  that  they  have  ne- 
ver experienced  from  it  any  fuch  ef- 
fe&s  as  its  ul'ual  title  (that  under 
which  it  Hands  in  the  lad  of  the  a- 
bove  procefTes)  imports  : Boerhaave 
declares,  that  it  is  a mere  metallic 
earth,  entirely  deflitute  of  all  medi- 
cinal virtue  : and  the  Committee  of 
the  London  College  admit,  that  it 
has  no  fenfible  operation.  I he  com- 
mon dole  is  from  five  grains  to  a 
fcruple,  or  half  a dram  ; though 
Wilfon  relates,  that  he  has  known 
it  given  by  half  ounces,  and  repeat- 
ed two  or  three  times  a-day,  for  fe- 
deral days  together. 

Some  report,  that  this  calx,  by 
keeping  for  a length  of  time,  con- 
tracts an  emetic  quality  : From 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
the  powers  of  the  reguline  part  are 
not  entirely  deftroyed ; that  the 
preparation  has  the  virtues  of  other 
antimonials  which  are  given  as  alte- 
ratives ; that  is,  in  fuch  fmall  dofesas 
not  to  ftimulate  the  primse  vise ; and 
that  therefore  diaphoretic  antimo- 
ny, as  it  is  certainly  among  the  rnild- 
eft  preparations  of  that  mineral,  may 
be  ufed  for  children,  and  fuch  deli- 
cate conllitutions  where  the  itomach 
and  inteflinesare  eafily  affefted.  The 
obfervation,  however,  from  which 
thele  conclufions  are  drawn,  does 
*ot  appear  to  be  well  founded: 
Ludovici  relates,  that  after  keep- 
ing the  powder  for  four  years,  it 
proved  as  mild  as  at  firft  : and  the 
Strafburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  with 
good  rcalon,  fufpedts,  that  where 
the  calx  has  proved  emetic,  it  had 
I 
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either  been  given  in  fuch  cafes  as 
would  of  themfelves  have  been  at- 
tended with  this  fymptom  (for  the 
great  alexipharmac  virtues  attribu- 
ted to  it,  have  occafioned  it  to  be 
exhibited  even  in  the  more  danger- 
ous malignant  fevers,  and  other  dif- 
orders,  which  are  frequently  accom- 
panied with  vomiting),  or  that  it 
had  not  been  fufficiently  calcined,  or 
perfe&ly  freed  from  fuch  part  of 
the  regulus  as  might  remain  uncal- 
cined. The  uncalcined  part  being 
grofler  than  the  true  calx,  the  repa- 
ration is  effefted  by  wafhing  over 
with  water,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
direfted  in  page  267,  for  feparating 
earthy  powders  from  their  groffer 
parts. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  when 
diaphoretic  antimony  is  prepared 
with  nitre  abounding  with  fea-falt, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  con- 
tains fome  portion,  the  medicine 
has  proved  violently  emetic.  Thi3 
effect  is  not  owing  to  any  particular 
quality  of  the  fea  fait,  but  to  its 
quantity,  by  which  the  proportion 
of  the  nitre  to  the  antimony  is  ren- 
dered lets. 

The  Nit  rum ftibiatum  is  produced 
by  the  deflagration  of  the  fulphur  of 
the  antimony  with  the  nitre,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Sal  poly ebr eft, 
(page  486.)  from  which  it  differs 
no  otherwise  than  in  retaining  fome 
portion  of  the  antimonial  calx. 

CALX  ANTIMONII  NITRA- 
TA. 

Nitrated  calx  of  antimony. 

Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 

Antimony,  calcined  for  making 
the  glafs  of  antimony, 

Nitre,  equal  weights. 

Having  mixed,  and  put  them  into 
a crucible,  let  them  be  toafted, 
fo  as  the  matter  (hall  be  of  a red 
colour,  for  an  hour  ; then  let  it 
be  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and, 

after 
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after  beating  it,  wafh  it  repeated- 
ly with  warm  water  till  it  is  in- 
lipid. 

♦This  preparation  differs  little 
from  the  Antimoniuvi  diaphoreticam 
lotum.  Both  of  them  are  nearly 
complete  calces  of  antimony.  But 
as  the  effects  of  every  preparation  of 
antimony,  not  already  conjoined 
with  an  acid,  mult  depend  on  the 
quantity  and  condition  of  the  acid 
in  the  ftomach,  fo  the  ablution  of 
the  bafe  of  the  nitre  in  thefc  laft 
proceffes,  gives  full  power  to  the  a- 
cid  of  the  itomach  to  ad  as  far  as 
poffible  on  the  calx  ; whereas  when 
the  unwaihed  calx  is  employed,  a 
great  quantity  of  the  acid  in  the 
flomach  is  neutralized  by  the  alka 
line  bafe  of  the  nitre  adhering  to 
the  calx.  i he  Calx  antimonii  ni- 
trata  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  famous 
James’s  powder,  which  has  been  fo 
much  cekbrated  of  late  years.  But  I 
know,  that  the  original  preparation, 
and  on  which  the  Dodor’s  heirs  at 
prefent  fubfiit,  is  coniiderably  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  here  direded. 

‘ The  calx  antimonii  nitrata  has 
been  thought  preferable  to  emetic 
tartar,  where  the  permanent  eff.ds 
of  a long- continued  naufea  are  re- 
quired, and  where  we  wifh  our  an- 
timonials  to  pafs  the  pylorus  and 
produce  purging.  But,  like  every 
other  preparation  where  the  reguline 
part  is  only  rendered  adtive  by  the 
acid  in  the  ftomach,  the  calx  anti- 
vionii  nitrata  is  in  all  cafes  of  uncer- 
tain operation  : fometimes  proving 
perfedly  inert,  and  at  other  times 
very  churlifh  in  its  effeds.  The 
dofe  is  generally  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  and  this  is  to  be  given  all  at 
once  ; an  inconvenience  not  attend- 
ing the  emetic  tartar,  the  quantity 
and  effeds  of  which  we  can  gene- 
rally meafure  with  furprifmg  nai- 
nutenefs.’ 
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CERUSSA  ANTIMONII. 

Cerujfe  of  antimony 
Take  of  t 

Regulus  of  antimony,  one  part  ; 
Nitre,  three  parts. 

Deflagrate  them  together,  as  in  the 
foregoing  procefs. 

The  refults  of  both  procefTes  ap- 
pear to  be  altogether  the  fame.  It 
is  not  neceffary  to  ufe  fo  much  ni- 
tre here,  as  when  antimony  itfelf 
is  employed  ; for  the  fulphur  which 
the  crude  mineral  contains,  and 
which  requires  for  its  diffipation 
nearly  an  equal  weight  .of  nitre  to 
the  antimony,  is  here  already  fepa- 
rated.  1 wo  parts  of  nitre  to  one  of 
the  regulus  are  fufficient.  It  is  bet- 
ter, however,  to  have  an  over-pro- 
portion of  nitre  than  an  under  one, 
lelt  fome  parts  of  the  regtdus  ihould 
efcape  being  fufficiently  calcined. 

it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
though  crude  antimony  and  the  re- 
gulus yield  the  fame  calces,  yet  the 
falts  feparated  in  walhing  the  calces 
are  very  different.  As  crude  anti- 
mony contains  common  fulphur,  the 
acid  of  the  fulphur  unites  with  the 
alkaline  balls  of  the  nitre,  and  the 
rcfult  is  a neutral  fait,  (page  48^.) 
As  the  regulus  contains  the  phlo- 
giftic,  or  inflammable  principle,  but 
no  fulphur,  the  nitre  is  alkalifed,  a* 
it  would  be  by  charcoal  or  other  like 
inflammable  bodies,  (page  441.) 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  rendered 
more  acrimonious  than  the  common 
alkaline  falts  ; ‘ probably  owing  to 
the  calx  abforbing  the  air  of  the  al- 
kali.’ If  only  equal  parts  of  the  re- 
gulus and  nitre  be  employed,  an4 
the  fire  kept  up  ilrong  for  an  hour 
or  more,  the  fait  will  prove  more 
cauilic  than  even  the  potential  cau- 
tery of  the  fhops.  But  the  caufti- 
city  of  the  fait  will  ftill  be  far 
greater,  if,  inftead  of  the  Ample  re- 
gulus of  antimony,  the  martial  re- 
gulus be  ufed. 

REt 
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REGULUS  ANTIMONII 
MEUIC1NAL1S. 

Medicinal  regulus  of  antimony . 

Edinb.  4“ 

Take  of 

Antimony,  five  ounces ; 

Sea- fait,  four  ounces; 

Salt  of  tartar,  one  ounce. 

Grind  them  into  powder,  and  throw 
the  mixture,  by  little  at  a time, 
into  a red  hot  crucible;  occa- 
fionally  breaking  with  an  iron 
rod  the  cruil  that  forms  on  the 
furface.  When  the  fufion  is 
completed,  pour  out  the  matte, 
into  a heated  cone,  gently  {ha- 
king  it  now  and  then,  or  linking 
it  on  the  fides,  that  the  regulus 
may  fettle  to  the  bottom  : when 
grown  cold,  beat  off  the  lconaj, 
and  grind  the  regulus  into  a pow- 
der, which  is  to  be  kept  in  a 
clofe- Hopped  phial. 

This  medicine  is  nearly  fimilar 
in  quality  to  one  made -with  one- 
eighth  of  nitre,  already  deferibed  : 
in  both  proceffes  the  antimony  is 
freed  from  a fmall  portion  of  its 
fulphur,  which  is  difiipated  in  flame 
by  the  nitre,  and  3bforbed  by  the 
alkaline  fait.  This  preparation  is 
greatly  celebrateds  by  Hoffman,  and 
other  German  phyficians,  in  fundry 
©bftinate  chronical  diforders,  and 
efteemed  one  of  the  beft  antimoni- 
es that  can  be  given  with  fafety 
as  alterants.  It  operates  chiefly 
as  a diaphoretic,  and  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  proves  emetic.  I he 
dofe  is  from  three  or  four  grains  to 
twenty. 

This  regulus,  reduced  to  a fub- 
tile  powder,  is  the  genuine  Febrifuge 
founder  of  Craaniusf'  Pharm.  Borujjo - 
Brandenburg , edit.  1734*  page  107.) 
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frequently  removed  thefe  diforders, 
by  occafioning  either  a lalutary  dia- 
phorefis,  or  adding  mildy  by  a ftool 
or  vomit  The  colour  of  the  levi- 
gated powder  is  a purplifh  brown. 
The  antimo'nial  emetic  of  Boer- 
haave,  already  mentioned,  which  is 
white,  is  nearly  fimilar  to  it  in  its 
medicinal  effects. 

The  common  fait  feems  to  be  of 
no  further  ufe  in  the  procefs,  than 
as  it  ferves  to  promote  the  fufion  ; 
and  even  for  this  it  is  not  neceffary. 
The  medicine  is  faid  to  be  rather 
more  mild  and  certain  in  operation 
if  prepared  without  it. 

1 In  regard  to  the  uncertainty  of 
its  operation,  fee  Calx  Antimo- 
kii  Nitrata.’ 

REGULUS  ANTIMONII. 

Regulus  of  antimony . 

Take  of 
Antimony, 

Nitre, 

Crude  tartar,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Grind  them  feparately  into  a pow- 
der ; then  mix,  and  rub  them  al- 
together. Throw  the  powder, 
at  feveral  times,  into  a red-hot 
crucible*  taking  care  to  break  the 
cruft,  which  forms  on  the  furface 
with  an  iron  rod  : when  the  de- 
tonation is  over,  let  a ftrong  fire 
be  made,  that  the  matter  may 
flow  like  water  : then  pour  it  out 
into  a warm  greafed  cone,  which, 
is  to  be  gently  (truck  on  the  fides 
that  the  regulus  may  feparate  and 
fall  to  the  bottom  ; when  grown 
cold,  let  the  regulus  be  cleared 
from  the  fcoriae  that  lie  a -top  of 
it. 

In  this  procefs,  (which  is  taken 
from  the  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 


and  has  been  greatly  commended  in  Pharmacopoeia,  publifhed  in  the 
all  kinds  of  fevers,  both  of  the  in-  year  1744)  an  alkaline  fait  is  pro- 
intermittent  and  continual  kind,  duced  from  the  nitre  and  tartar,  in 
(Pharm.  Argent.  1 725.  page  252  ) £uch  quantity,  as  entirely  to  abforb 
It  is  faid  that  a dofe  or  two  have  the  fulphur  of  the  antimony  : the 

alkali, 
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alkali,  thus  fulphurated,  will  take 
up  more  or  lefs  of  the  reguline  part, 
according  to  its  quantity,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  fuiion. 

As  the  ingredients  >are  above 
proportioned,  the  yield  of  regulus 
proves  extremely  fmall,  and  if  the 
fufion  is  long  continued,  fcarce  per- 
ceptible, almoft  the  whole  of  it  be- 
ing taken  up  into  the  fcoriae : in 
order  to  obtain  the  largeft  quantity, 
the  nitre  ought  to  be  diminifhed  one 
half,  ft  is  convenient  to  rub  the 
nitre  and, tartar  together,  and  defla- 
grate them  in  an  iron  ladle  or  pan 
before  their  mixture  wiih  the  anti- 
mony ; for  by  this  means,  the  lofs 
of  fome  part  of  the  antimony,  which 
otherwife  happens  from  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  deflagration,  will  be 
prevented,  a fmaller  crucible  will 
ferve,  and  lefs  time  and  labour  com- 
plete the  procefs. 

The  mixture  of  nitre  and  tartar 
deflagrated  together,  will  reduce  any 
of  the  antimonial  calces  (as  the  dia- 
phoretic antimony,  cerufie,  or  anti- 
mony calcined  by  itfclf)  into  regu- 
lus ; the  oily  matter  of  the  tartar 
fupplying  the  inflammable  principle, 
which  all  calces  require  for  their  re  - 
vival  into  a metallic  form  ; and  the 
alkaline  fait  promoting  their  fufion. 
It  is  the  common  reducing  flux  of 
the  chemifts;  by  whom  it  is  called, 
from  its  colour,  the  black  flux.  The 
largeft  yield  of  regulus  hitherto  ob- 
tained from  antimony,  has  been  got- 
by  calcining  it  without  addition,  as 
dirc&ed  hereafter  for  making  glafs 
of  antimony,  and  reviving  the  calx 
by  fufion  with  this  or  other  like 
compofitions.  Mr  Geoffroy,  who 
firft  communicated  this  method  to 
the  French  Academy,  feems  to  look 
upon  foap  (the  fubftance  he  hap- 
pened to  make  ufe  of  himfelf ) as  the 
only  one  that  will  facceed  ; but  the 
effects  of  this  are  not  different  from 
thofe  of  the  foregoing  flux.  Both 
confift  of  an  alkaline  fait,  and  an 
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inflammable  (not  fnlphureous)  fub- 
ftance, which  are  the  only  materi- 
als here  neceffary.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  moft  advantageous  procefs  for 
obtaining  this  regulus,  appears  t© 
be  the  following : 

Let  powdered  antimony  he  calcined 
or  roafted  over  a gentle  fire,  as 
direScd  hereafter  for  making  the 
the  glafs.  Mix  the  calx  with  a- 
bout  equal  its  weight  of  fome  re- 
ducing flux,  fuch  as  the  black 
flux  above  mentioned.  Melt  the 
mixture  in  a crucible,  with  a 
quick  fire,  and  when  in  thin  fn- 
fion  pour  it  into  a cone,  heated 
over  a fmoaky  flame  ; the  pure 
regulus  will  fall  to  the  bottom, 
the  fcoriae  floating  on  the  top. 

REGULUS  AN  FIMONII 
MARTI  ALLS. 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony* 
Take  of 
Antimony, 

Nitre, 

Crude  tartar,  of  each  one  pound; 
Small  pieces  of  iron,  half  a pound. 
Heat  the  iron  in  a crucible  to  a 
white  heat  ; then  gradually  add 
the  other  ingredients,  firft  pow- 
dered and  mixed  together,  and 
proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  foregoing  procefs. 

The  nitre  might  here  be  dimi- 
nifhed  to  one-fourth  its  weight,  and 
the  tartar  to  half  that  quantity.  The 
pieces  of  iron  may  be  fmall  nails  ; 
the  filings  of  the  metal,  lying  clofer 
together,  are  not  fo  readily  adlcd 
upon  by  the  antimony. 

REGULUS  ANTIMONII 
STELLATUS. 

Stellated  regulus  of  antimony. 
This  is  made  by  melting  the  martial 
regulus  feveral  times  with  frefh 
nitre  and  tartar. 

Tub 
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The  fimple  reguius  of  antimony 
is  more  readily  made  to  exhibit  a 
ftarry  appearance  on  its  furface, 
than  the  martial ; which  it  will  al- 
fo  do  by  one,  as  well  as  by  any  num- 
ber of  fiifions  : the  phenomenon  en- 
tirely depends  upon  the  reguius  be- 
ing pure,  brought  into  extreme  thin 
ftifion,  and  cooied  flowly  in  the  cone, 
without  (baking  or  moving  it.  If 
the  martial  reguius  is  employed,  it 
is  convenient  to  add  fome  frefh  an- 
timony (about  one- fourth  the  weight 
of  the  reguius)  to  abforb  fucli  part 
of  the  iron  as  may  be  retained  in  it: 
when  the  whole  is  in  perfect  fufion, 
injeft,  at  times,  about  one-eighth 
of  nitre,  or  fixt  alkaline  fait,  pre- 
vioufly  dried,  and  made  very  hot. 

The  foregoing  reguli  are  at  pre- 
fent  rarely,  if  ever,  made  ufe  of  in 
medicine ; the  emetic  cups,  and 
perpetual  pills,  formerly  made  from 
them,  have  long  been  laid  alide  as 
precarious  and  unfafe.  Hence  the 
Edinburgh  College,  which  retained 
them  all  in  the  edition  of  their  Phar- 
macopoeia publifhed  in  1744,  have 
at  the  late  revifal  rejected  them.  It 
fhould  feem,  however,  that  the  pure 
reguius,  though  greatly  too  virulent 
to  be  taken  by  itfelf,  might  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  for  the  making 
of  fome  other  preparations,  particu- 
larly the  antimonial  wine  and  eme- 
tic tartar:  for  the  uncertainty  in 
llrength,  which  has  often  been  com- 
plained of  iu  thofe  medicines,  ap- 
pears to  proceed  chiefly  from  faline 
or  fulphureous  matter  in  the  anti- 
monial preparation  made  ufe  of  for 
communicating  the  impregnation  to 
the  wine  or  tartar  ; and  (except  the 
calces,  which  are  diverted  of  the 
proper  antimonial  virtues)  the  rc- 
gulus is  the  only  form  in  which  we 
can  expeft  to  have  the  metallic  part 
of  the  antimony  free  from  fuch  ad- 
mixtures, the  only  antimonial  pre- 
paration which  we  can  depeud  on 
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being  always  equal  in  its  own  degree 
of  power. 

The  fcoriae  produced  in  the  fore- 
going  proceffes,  afford  medicines  lefs 
violent  than  the  reguius  itfelf,  fome 
of  which  are  in  confiderable  efteem. 
Thele  fcoriae  coniilt  of  the  fulphur 
of  the  antimony  united  with  an  al- 
kaline fait,  and  a part  of  the  regu- 
ius taken  up  by  this  compound, 
aod  rendered  foluble  in  water. 

SULPHUR  AURATUM 
ANTIMONII. 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony. 

Let  the  fcoriae  of  reguius  of  anti- 
mony be  reduced  into  powder, 
whilft  warm,  and  then  boiled 
for  a coufidctable  time  in  thrice 
their  quantity  of  water.  Filtre 
the  yellowilh  red  folution,  and 
drop  into  it  a proper  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  vitriol : a powder  will 
precipitate,  which  is  to  be  wafh- 
ed  with  water,  till  perfeftly  edul- 
corated and  freed  from  its  ill 
fmell. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII 
PRiEClPlTATUM. 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony . 
Land. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fixteen  ounces ; 
Tartar,  a pound  ; 

Nitre,  half  a pound. 

Let  thefe  be  reduced  feparately  in- 
to powder,  then  mixed,  thrown 
by  degrees  into  a red  hot  cru- 
cible, and  melted  with  a ftrong 
fire.  Pour  out  the  matter  into 
a conical  mould ; the  metallic 
part,  commonly  called  rcgulus  of 
antimony,  will  fink  to  the  bottom, 
the  fcoriae  fwimming  above  it. 
Diffolve  thefe  fcoriae  in  water, 
filtre  the  folution  through  paper, 
and  precipitate  the  fulphur  by 
dropping  in  fome  fpirit  of  fea- 

fah : 
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fait : laftly,  wafh  the  fulphur  from 
the  falts,  and  dry  it  for  ufe. 

SULPHUR  AURATUM 
AN  riMONII. 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony. 

Ediub. 

Boil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pounds 
of  cauftic  ley  diluted  with  three 
pints  of  water,  Jnd  throw  in  by 
degrees  two  pounds  of  powder- 
ed antimony  ; keeping  them  con- 
tinually ftirring,  with  an  iron 
fpatula,  for  three  hours,  over  a 
gentle  fire,  and  occafionally  fup- 
plying  more  water.  The  liquor 
loaded  with  the  fulphur  of  anti- 
mony, being  then  drained  thro’ 
a woollen  cloth,  drop  into  it  gra- 
dually, whiHt  it  continues  hot,  fo 
much  fpirit  of  nitre,  diluted  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  water,  as 
fhall  be  fufficient  to  precipitate 
the  fulphur,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  carefully  wafhed  wisfc  hot 
water. 

The  foregoing  preparations  are 
not  ftridfiy  fulphurs;  they  contain 
a confiderablc  quantity  of  the  me- 
tallic part  of  the  antimony,  which  is 
reducible  from  them  bylproper  fluxes. 
That  made  by  the  firft  of  the  above 
procefFes,  contains  greateft  part  of 
the  metal ; for,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  very  little,  fometimes  fcarce 
any  at  all,  feparates  in  the  fufion. 
The  quantity  of  regulus  taken  up 
in  the  fecond  alfo  will  be  different, 
according  to  the  degreec  of  fire  em- 
ployed, and  the  length  of  time  that 
the  fufion  is  continued.  Thefe  me- 
dicines therefore  muft  needs  be  li- 
able to  great  variation  in  point  of 
ftrength  ; and  in  this  refpeft  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  moft  precarious, 
though  tome  have  affirmed  that 
they  are  the  molt  certain,  of  the 
antimonial  medicines. 

The  foregoing  preparations  prove 
emetic  when  taken  on  an  empty 
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ftomach,  in  a dofe  of  four,  five,  or 
fix  grains  ; but  in  the  prefent  prac- 
tice they  are  fcarce  ever  prelcribed 
in  this  intention  ; being  chiefly  ufed 
as  alterative  dcobllruents,  particu- 
larly in  cutaneous  diforders.  Their 
emetic  quality  is  eafily  blunted,  by 
making  them  up  into  pills  with  re- 
fins or  extra&s,  and  giving  them 
on  a full  ftomach  : with  thefe  cau- 
tions, they  have  been  increafed  to 
the  rate  of  fixteen  grains  a-day,  and 
continued  for  a con/iderable  time, 
without  occa Honing  any  difturbance 
upwards  or  downwards.  As  their 
ftrength  is  precarious,  they  ftrould 
he  taken  at  firft  in  very  fmali  dofes, 
and  increafed  by  degrees  according 
their  effeft. 

* For  the  reafon  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  operarion,  fee  Calx 
Antimonii  Nitrata.’ 

A compofition  of  the  fulphur  au- 
ratum,  with  mercurius  dulcis,  lias 
been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe  al- 
terative, in  cutaneous  diforders;  and 
has  completed  a cure  after  faliva- 
tion  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes, 
likewife,  this  medicine  has  produ- 
ced excellent  effects.  A mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  the  fulphur  and  calo- 
mel (well  triturated  together,  and 
made  into  pills  with  extra&s,  Sic.) 
may  be  taken  from  four  to  eight  or 
ten  grains,  morning  and  night;  the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm, 
and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a 
draught  of  a deco&ion  of  the  woods, 
or  other  like  liquors.  This  *»edi- 
cine  generally  promotes  perfpira- 
tion,  fcarce  occafioning  any  ten- 
dency to  vomit  or  purge,  or  affeft- 
ing  the  mouth.  See  the  Edinburgh 
Ejfays.  vol.  i.  and  the  Adi  a Natur. 
Curiof  vol.  v. 

KERMES  MINERALIS. 

Kermes  mineral. 

Take  of 

Antimony  fixteen  ounces ; 

Any 
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Any  fixt  alkaline  fait,  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  together  for  two  hours, 
then  hltre  the  warm  liquor  ; as 
it  cools,  the  kermes  will  precipi- 
tate. Pour  oft' the  water,  and  add 
to  it  three  ounces  of  frefti  alka- 
line fait,  and  a pint  more  of  wa- 
ter : in  this  liquor  boil  the  re- 
maining antimony  as  before  ; and 
repeat  the  procefs  a third  time, 
with  the  addition  of  only  two 
ounces  of  alkaline  lalt,  and  ano- 
ther pint  of  water  ; filtering  the 
liquor  as  at  firft,  and  collecting 
the  powders  which  fubfide  from 
them  in  cooling. 

This  medicine  has  of  late  been 
greatly  efleemed,  in  ‘ France  efpe- 
cially,’  under  the  names  of  Ker- 
mes mineral  puivis , Carthujlanus 
poudre  des  Chartreaux , &c.  It 
was,  originally,  a preparation  of 
Glauber,  and  for  fome  time  kept 
a great  fecret,  till  at  length  the 
French  king  purchafed  the  prepa- 
ration from  M.  de  la  Ligerie,  for  a 
confiderable  fum,  and  communica- 
ted it  to  the  public  in  the  year  i 720. 
In  virtue,  it  is  not  different  from 
the  fulphurs  above-mentioned  ; all 
of  them  owe  their  efficacy  to  a part 
of  the  regulus  of  the  antimony, 
which  the  alkaline  fait,  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  fulphur,  renders  fo- 
luble  in  water. 

* Chemifts  are,  however,  divided 
in  their  opinions  with  refpeCt  to 
the  prccile  chemical  condition  of 
the  reguline  part  in  the  preparations 
called  hepata  of  antimony.  Some 
have  alleged  that  they  contain  not 
a particle  of  alkaline  fait : It  is  at 
any  rate  certain,  that  the  quantity 
and  condition  of  the  reguline  part 
mull  vary  according  to  the  different 
proportions  of  the  ingredients,  the 
time  of  the  precipitation,  the  great- 
er or  lefs  degree  of  caufticity  of  the 


«dicali  employed,  and  feveral  other 
circumftanccs.  At  bell,  the  whole 
of  them  are  liable  to  the  fame  un- 
certainty in  their  operation  as  the 
calces  of  antimony.’ 

PANACEA  ANTIMONII. 

Panacea  of  antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fix  ounces  ; 

Nitre,  two  ounces ; 

Common  fait,  an  ounce  and  3 
half ; 

Charcoal,  an  ounce. 

Reduce  them  into  a fine  powder, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a red- 
hot  crucible,  by  half  a fpoonful 
at  a time,  continuing  the  fire  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  lad 
injedlion  : then  either  pour  the 
matter  into  a cone,  or  let  it  cool 
in  the  crucible,  which  when  cold 
mull  be  broken  to  get  it  out.  In 
the  bottom  will  be  found  a quan- 
tity of  regulus  ; above  this  a 
corhpadl  liver-coloured  fubftance ; 
and  on  the  top,  a more  fpongy 
mafs : this  lafi  is  to  be  reduced 
into  powder,  edulcorated  with 
water,  and  dried  when  it  appears 
of  a fine  golden  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
have  been  the  balls  of  Lockyers pills , 
winch  were'  formerly  a celebrated 
purge.  Ten  grains  of  the  powder, 
mixed  with  an  ounce  of  white  fugar- 
candy,  and  made  up  into  a mafs 
with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth, 
may  be  divided  into  an  hundred 
fmall  pills ; of  which  one,  two,  or 
three,  taken  at  a time,  are  faid  to 
work  gently  by  flool  and  vomit. 
The  co,npa£l  liver-coloured  fub- 
llance,  which  lies  immediately  above 
the  regulus,  operates  more  churlifh- 
ly.  1 his  lafi  appears  to  be  nearly 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Croctu 
antimonii,  and  the  former  with  the 
Sulphur  auratum. 

VI- 
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VITRUM  ANTIM0N1I. 

Glafs  of  antimony. 

Edinb. 

‘ Straw  antimony,  beat  into. a coarfe 
powder  like  fand,  upon  a (hallow 
Unglazed  earthen  veird,  and  ap- 
ply a gentle  heat  underneath, 
that  the  antimony  may  be  heated 
flowly  ; keeping  it  at  the  fame 
time  continually  ftirring  to  pre- 
vent it  running  into  lumps. 
White  vapours  of  a fulphureous 
fmell  will  arife  from  it.  When 
at  the  fame  degree  of  heat  thefe 
ceafe  to  exhale,  increafe  the  fire 
a little,  fo  that  the  vapours  may 
again  arife  ; go  on  in  this  manner 
till  the  powder,  when  brought  to 
a red  heat,  exhales  no  more  va- 
pours. Melt  the  calx. in  a cru- 
cible with  an  intenfe  heat,  till  it 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  melt- 
ed glafs ; then  pour  it  out  on  a 
heated  brafs  plate  or  difli.’ 

The  calcination  of  antimony,  to 
fit  it  for  making  a tranfparent  glafs, 
fucceeds  very  flowly,  ufilefs  the  o- 
perator  be  very  wary  and  circum- 
fpeft  in  the  management  of  it.  The 
mod  convenient  veffel  is  abroadflial- 
lovv  difh,  or  a fmooth  flat  tile,  pla- 
ced under  a chimney.  The  anti- 
mony fhould  be  the  purer  fort,  fuch 
as  is  ufually  found  at  the  apex  of 
the  cones  : this,  grofsly  powdered, 
is  to  be  evenly  fpread  over  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan,  fo  as  not  lie  above 
, a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  on  any 
part.  The  lire  fhould  be  at  firll  no 
greater  than  is  jult  fufficient  to  raife 
a fume  from  the  antimony,  which 
is  to  be  now  and  then  ilirred  : when 
the  fumes  begin  to  decay,  increafe 
the  heat,  taking  care  not  to  raife 
it  fo  high  as  to  melt  the  antimony, 
or  run  the  powder  into  lumps  : af- 
ter fume  time  the  veflcl  may  be  made 
red  hot,  and  kept  in  this  ltate  until 
the  matter  will  not,  upon  being  ftir- 
red,  any  longer  fume.  If  this  part 


of  the  procefs  be  duly  conducted, 
the  antimony  will  appear  in  an  uni- 
form powder,  without  any  lumps, 
and  of  a grey  colour. 

With  this  powder  fill  two -thirds 
of  a crucible,  which  is  to  be  covered 
with  a tile,  and  placed  in  a wind- 
furnace.  Gradually  increafe  the  fire 
till  the  calx  is  in  perfeA  fulion, 
when  it  is  to  be  now  and  then  ex- 
amined by  dipping  a clean  iron  wire 
into  it.  If  the  matter  which  ad- 
heres to  the  end  of  the  wire  appears 
imooth  and  equally  tranfparent,  the 
vitrification  is  completed,  and  the 
glafs  may  be  poured  out  upon  a hot 
fmooth  itone  or  copper  plate,  and 
fuffered  to  cool  by  flow  degrees  to 
prevent  its  cracking  and  flying  in 
pieces.  It  is  of  a tranfparent  yel- 
lowifh  red  colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually 
met  with  in  the  fliops,  is  faid  to 
he  prepared  with  certain  additions; 
which  may,  perhaps,  render  it  not 
fo  fit  for  the  purpofe  here  deligned. 
By  the  method  above  directed,  it 
may  be  ealily  made  in  die  requifitc 
perfection  without  any  addition. 

As  we  have  feen,  in  a former 
procefs,  antimony  rendered  pearly 
or  altogether  inactive  by  calcina- 
tion, it  might  be  expe&ed  that  the 
calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent  procefs 
would  be  like  wife  inert.  But  here 
thecalcination  isfarlefs  perfeft  than 
in  the  other  cafe,  where  the  inflam- 
mable principle  of  the  regulus  is  to- 
tally burnt  out  by  deflagration  with 
nitre : there  the  calx  is  of  perfect 
whitenel's,  and  a glafs  made  from 
that  calx  (with  the  addition  of  any 
faline  flux,  for  of  itfelf  it  will  not 
vitrify)  has  little  colour  : but  here 
fo  much  of  theinflammable  principle 
is  left,  that  the  calx  is  grey,  and  the 
glafs  of  a high  colour.  The  calci- 
ned antimony  is  faid  by  I^pevhaave 
to  be  violently  emetic.  ^Experience 
has  fhown  that  the  glafi  is  fo,  in- 
fomuc.h  as  to  be  unfafe  for  internal 
IN'  n - life* 
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ufc.  It  is  employed  chiefly  in  the 
prefent  pra&ice  as  being  fubfervi- 
ent  to  fome  other  preparations,  par- 
ticularly the  emetic  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  wine  ; and  in  combination 
with  wax  and  fome  other  fubftances 
by  which  its  power  is  obtunded. 

VITRUM  ANT1MONII 
CERATUM. 

Cerated  glafs  of  antimony. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  a dram  ; 

Glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  into 
powder,  an  ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  an  iron  veflel,  and 
throw  into  it  the  powdered  glafs : 
keep  the  mixture  over  a gentle 
fire  for  half  an  hour,  continually 
flirting  it;  then  pour  it  out  upon 
a paper,  and  when  cold  grind  it 
into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax  with 
a very  foft  heat  : after  it  has  been 
about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire, 
it  begins  to  change  its  colour,  and 
in  ten  more  comes  near  to  that  of 
Scotch  fnuffi,  which  is  a mark  of 
its  being  fufficiently  prepared:  the 
quantity  fet  down  above,  lofes  a- 
bout  one  dram  of  its  weight  in  the 
procefs. 

This  medicine  has  for  fome  time 
been  greatly  efteemed  in  dyfente- 
ries  : feveral  inftances  of  its  good 
effefts,  in  tlrefc  cafes,  may  be  feen 
in  the  fifth  volnme  of  the  Edinburgh 
E flays,  from  which  the  above  re- 
marks on  the  preparation  are  taken. 
The  dofe  is  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  twenty,  according  to  the  age  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient.  In  its  o- 
peration,  it  makes  fome  perfonsfick, 
and  vomit ; it  purges  almoft  every 
one  ; though  it  has  fometimes  ef- 
fe6ted  a cure  without  occalioning 
any  evacuation  or  fteknefs. 

Mr  Geoffroy  gives  two  pretty 
lingular  preparations  of  glafs  of  an. 


timony,  which  feem  to  have  fome 
affinity  with  this.  One  is  madt  by 
digetting  the  glafs,  moft  Jubiilely 
levig  . ed,  with  a lolution  of  maflich. 
made  in  fpirit  of  wine,  for  three  or 
four  days,  now  and  then  ftiaking 
the  mixture;  and  at  laft  evapora- 
ting the  fpirit  fi<  as  to  leave  the  ma- 
ftich and  glafs  txadtly  mingled. 
Glafs  of  antimony  thus  prepared, 
is  find  not  to  prove  emetic,  but  to 
a<ft  merely  as  a cathartic,  and  that 
not  of  the  violent  kind.  A prepa-  > 
ration  like  this  was  firft  publilhed 
by  Hartmann,  under  the  name  of 
chylifla 

The  other  preparation  is  made  by 
burning  fpirit  of  wine  upon  the  glafs 
three  01  four  times,  the  powder  be-3 
ing  every  time  exquifitely  rubbed  up-i 
on  a marble  The  dofe  of  this  me-  j 
dicine  is  from  ten  grains  to  twenty  i 
or  thirty:  it  is  laid  to  operate  mild-y 
ly  both  upwards  and  downwards,  .1 
and  fometimes  to  prove  fudorific. 

ANTIMONIUM  CATHARTI-  j 
CUM 

The  purging  antimony  of  Wilfon. 
Take  four  ounces  of  glafs  of  anti-  j 
mony,  finely  powdered,  and  gra-  j 
dually  pour  thereon  twelve  oun-  , 
ces  of  oil  of  vitriol  ; diftil  in  a t 
iand-heat  ; and  walh  the  powder,  J 
which  remains  in  the  bottom  ofj 
the  retort,  till  all  its  acrimony  it  } 
is  loft  : then  dry  it,  and  grind  it  * 
with  an  equal  weight  of  Glau- 
ber’s cathartic  fait,  and  a double 
quantity  of  vitriolatcd  nitre.  Let 
this  mixture  be  kept  a quarter  of 
an  hour  in  gentle  fulion  in  a cru- 
cible ; and  afterwards  pulverifed, 
walhed,  and  dried  for  ufe. 

Mr  Wilfon,  the  inventor  of  this 
preparation,  informs  us,  that  it  isthe 
moft  certain  antimonial  purge  he  i 
ever  met  with ; that  it  opcrate9  j 
without  naufeating  the  ftomach ; j 
and  that  by  the  ufe  of  this  powder  $ 
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only,  he  knewthree  confirmed  poxes 
cured.  His  dofc  is  from  two  grains 
to  ten. 

We  have  already  obfcrved,  that 
the  glafs  of  antimony  contains  a 
part  of  the  regulus  not  fully  divert- 
ed of  its  inflammable  principle.  The 
vitriolic  acid  and  neutral  falts  con- 
taining this  acid,  abforb  the  inflam- 
mable principle  from  fundry  metal- 
lic and  other  bodies;  and  on  this 
probably  depends  the  mitigation  of 
the  glafs  in  the  prefent  proceis. 

CAUSTICUM 

ANTLMONIALE. 

The  antimonial  caujlic. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  pound  ; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  two 
pounds. 

Reduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der; then  mix,  and  diftil  them 
in  a wide-necked  retort,  with  a 
gentle  fand-heat.  The  matter 
which  arifes  into  the  neck  of  the 
retort  is  to  be  expofed  to  the  air, 
that  it  may  run  into  a liquor. 

CAUSTICUM  ANT1M0- 
NIALE,  vulgo  BUTYRUM 
ANTIMONIL 

Butter  of  antimony, 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  part  ; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  two 
parts. 

Grind  them  firft  feparately;  then 
thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
taking  the  utmoft  care  to  avoid 
the  vapours.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a coated  glafs  retort  (having 
a fhort  wide  neck)  fo  as  to  fill 
one  half  of  it  : the  retort  being 
placed  in  a fand-furnace,  and  a 
receiver  adapted  to  it,  give  firfl  a 
gentle  heat,  that  only  a dewy  va- 
pour may  arifc:  the  fire  being 
then  increafcd,  an  oily  liquor  will 
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afcend  and  congeal  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  appearing  like  ice, 
which  is  to  be  melted  down  by  a 
live  coal  cautioufly  applied.  This 
oily  matter  is  to  be  re&ified,  in 
a glafs  retort,  into  a pellucid  li- 
quor. 

These  proceffes  are  extremely 
dangerous,  infomuch  that  even  the 
life  of  the  operator,  though  tolera- 
bly verfed  in  common  pharmacy, 
may  be  afFe&ed  for  want  of  taking 
due  care  herein.  Boerhaave  relates, 
that  one,  who  from  the  title  he  gives 
him  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  inexpert  in 
chemical  operations,  or  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  danger  attending  this, 
was  fuffocated  for  want  of  proper 
care  to  prevent  the  burfting  of  the 
retort  The  fumes  which  arife, 
even  upon  mixing  the  antimony 
with  the  fublimate,  are  highly  noxi- 
ous, and  fometimes  iflue  fo  copioufly 
and  fuddenly,  as  very  difficultly  to 
be  avoided.  The  utmoft  circum- 
fpedtion  therefore  is  necefTary. 

The  c'fipftic,  or  butter,  as  it  is 
called,  appears  iv?  be  a folution  of 
the  metallic  part  of  tW  antimony 
in  the  marine  acid  of  the  fublimate  i 
the  fulphur  of  the  antimony,  and 
the  mercury  of  the  fublimate,  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
united  into  an  cthiops.  This  folu- 
tion does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of 
fait  in  its  liquid  Hate,  and  cannot 
be  effected,  unlefs  (as  in  the  cafe  of 
making  fublimate)  either  the  acid 
is  highly  concentrated,  and  both 
the  ingredients  ftrongly  heated;  ‘ or 
when  the  antimony  is  expofed  to 
the  vapour.-  of  the  acid  diftilled  from, 
the  black  calx  of  manganefe.  By 
this  Iart  procefs  a perfeft  folution  of 
the  regulus  of  antimony  in  the  mu- 
riatic acid  is  effe&ed.  We  owe  the 
account  of  this  Ampler  and  lefs  ex- 
penfive  method  to  the  author ’of  the 
notes  to  the  Englifh  tranflation  of 
Fourcroy’s  Chemrftry,*  If  regulus 
N n 2 of 
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of  antimony  was  added  in  the  diftil- 
lation  of  fpirit  of  fea-falt  without 
water,  a folution  would  alfo  be 
made. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that 
arifes  into  the  neck  of  the  retort 
is  liquefied  by  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  it  proves  lefs  corrofive  than 
when  melted  down  and  reftified  by 
heat ; though  it  feems,  in  either 
cafe,  to  be  fufficiently  ftrong  for  the 
purpofes  it  is  intended  for,  as  the 
confuming  of  fungous  flefli  and  the 
callous  lips  of  ulcers.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  though  this  falinc  con- 
crete readily  and  aJmoft  entirely 
difTolves  by  the  humidity  of  the  air, 
only  a fmall  quantity  of  white  pow- 
der feparating,  it  neverthelefs  will 
not  diiTolve  ou  putting  water  to  it 
diredtly : even  when  previonfly  li- 
quefied by  the  air,  the  addition  of 
water  will  precipitate  the  folution, 

CINNABARIS  ANTIMONII. 

Cinnabar  of  antimony. 

Lond. 

Let  the  matter,  which  remains  in 
the  retort  after  the  diftillation  of 
the  cauftic,  be  fublimed  in  a coat- 
ed matrafs,in  an  open  fire. 

Edinb.  -f* 

As  foon  as  red  vapours  begin  to  ap- 
pear in  the  diftillation  of  the  but- 
ter, change  the  receiver,  without 
luting  the  jundfures;  and  increafe 
the  fire  until  the  retort  becomes 
intenfely  red  hot  : in  an  hour  or 
two  the  whole  of  the  black  powder 
will  be  fublimed,  and  its  colour 
changed  into  red.  Then  break 
the  retort,  and  diligently  feparate 
the  cinnabar,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  neck,  from  the  black 
drofiy  matter. 

The  cinnabar  of  antimony  is 
compofed  of  the  fulphur  of  the  an- 
timony, and  the  mercury  of  the 
ftbliinate,  which  are  perfectly  the 


fame  with  the  common  brimftorte 
and  quickfilver,  of  which  the  cinna- 
bar is  faSiitia  is  made.  The  anti- 
monial  cinnabar  therefore,  whofe 
ingredients  are  laborioufiy  extracted 
from  other  fubftances,  is  not  differ-  « 
ent  from  the  common  cinnabar  made 
with  the  fame  materials,  procured 
at  a much  cheaper  rate.  The  former 
indeed  is  generally  of  a darker  co- 
lour than  the  other,  and  has  fome- 
what  of  a needled  appearance,  like 
that  of  antimony  itfelf;  from  whence 
it  has  been  fuppofed  to  participate 
of  the  metallic  part  of  that  mineral. 
But  it  appears  from  experiment, 
that  both  the  colour  and  needled 
form  are  entirely  accidental,  and 
owing  to  the  mixture  containing  a 
laiger  proportion  of  fulphur,  and 
being  fublimed  in  a more  languid 
manner. 


MERCURIUS  VITJE,  feu 
PULVIS  ALGEROTHI. 

Mercury  of  life,  or  jllgcrotk's 
powder. 

Take  of 

Redtified  butter  of  antimony,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe. 

Pour  to  it  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fpring  water,  and  an  exceeding 
white  powder  will  be  precipita- 
ted ; edulcorateThis  by  repeated 
afiufions  of  warm  water,  and  dry 
it  by  a flow  fire. 

This  powder  has  not,  as  its  name 
fiiould  feem  to  imply,  any  thing  of 
mercury  in  it;  but  is  folely  compo- 
fed of  the  l'eguline  part  of  the  anti- 
mony, corroded  by  the  acid  fpirit 
of  fea-falt ; which  acid  is  fo  clofely 
united,  as  not  to  be  feparated  by 
any  ablution  with  water.  Le  Mort 
diredls  fome  alkaline  fait  to  be  dif- 
folved  in  the  water,  in  order  to  ob* 
tund  the  acid  ; Several  other  me- 
thods alfo  have  been  contrived  for 
corredfing  and  abating  the  force  of 
this  violent  emetic  ; but  they  either 

* leave  I 
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leave  it  flill  virulent,  or  render  it 
inert.  It  has  therefore  for  a long 
time  been  laid  afide  by  pra&itioncrs. 

* The  Edinburgh  College  have  late- 
ly received  a procefs  of  this  kind  as 
fubfervient  to  the  preparation  of 
emetic  tartar.’ 

BEZOARDICUM  MINE- 
RALE. 

Be  zoar  mineral.  > 

Take  any  quantity  of  butter  of  an- 
timony newly  rectified,  and  gra- 
dually drop  into  it  lpirit  of  nitre 
till  the  effervefcence  ceafes.  Draw 
off  the  fpirit  in  a glafs  veffel,  pla- 
ced in  a fand-heat,  till  a dry  pow- 
der remains  behind  : add  to  this 
a little  frefli  fpirit  of  nitre,  and 
again  exficcate  it.  Repeat  this 
a third  time  ; then  commit  the 
powder  in  a crucible  to  a naked 
fire  till  it  has  received  an  almoit 
white  heat,  and  detain  it  in  this 
ftate  for  half  an  hour. 

This  preparation  may  be  eafier 
made,  and  with  greater  fafety  to 
the  operator,  by  dropping  the  but- 
ter of  antimony  into  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  in  fpirit  of  nitre, 
and  diddling  the  mixture  in  a re- 
tort, until  a dry  white  mafs  is  left 
behind,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
calcined,  as  above  directed.  It  may 
likewife  be  made  by  diddling  fpirit 
of  nitre  from  the  mercurius  vitae, 
and  calcining  the  remainder  ; or  by 
deflagrating  the  mercurius  vitce  with 
thrice  its  weight  of  pure  nitre.  This 
lall  method,  propofed  by  Wedelius, 
is  followed  by  the  Auguftan  College. 

Bezoar  mineral  was  formerly  held 
in  great  etteem  as  a diaphoretic  ; 
but  it3  reputation  is  at  prefent  ai- 
med loft.  It  is  not  different  in  me- 
dical virtue,  or  in  any  fenfible  qua- 
lity, from  the  calces  of  antimony 
made  dirc&ly  by  deflagration  with 
nitre;  fome  of  which  have  generally 
fupplied  its  place  in  the  (hops.  It 
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appears  at  firft  pretty  extraordina- 
ry, that  the  violent  caudic  butter  of 
antimony  fliould  be  rendered  indo- 
lent by  the  corrofive  fpirit  of  nitre. 
How  this  happens  will  be  eafdy 
underftood,  upon  confidcring,  that 
the  nitrous  acid  expels  the  marine 
(to  which  the  cauftic  quality  of  the 
butter  is  owing),  and  is  itfclf  expel- 
led from  mod  metallic  fubftances  by 
fire. 

TART  A RUM  EMETICUM. 

Emetic  tartar. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Waflied  crocus  of  antimony, 
Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  together  for  half  an 
hour  ; then  tiltre  the  liquor,  and 
after  due  evaporation  fet  it  by  to 
cryftallifc. 

Edinb.  -f» 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar,  four  ounces  ; 
Glafs  of  antimony,  powdered, 
two  ounces. 

Boil  them  together  in  fix  pints  of 
water  for  ten  hours,  dirring  them 
frequently  with  a fpatula,  and 
adding  more  water  as  there  is  oc- 
caljon.  Filtre  the  liquor  while 
warm,  and  evaporate  it  either  to 
drynefs,  or  only  till  a pellicle 
forms,  that  it  may  (hoot  into  cry- 
dais. 

It  may  likewife  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  from  the  Crocus  mc~ 
tallorim  waflied. 

* Take  of 

A ntimonial  cauftic  what  quantity 
you  pleafe. 

Infufe  it  in  warm  water  in  which 
purified  fixed  vegetable  alkali  a- 
lone  hath  been  previoufly  diffol- 
ved,  that  the  antimonial  powder 
may  be  precipitated;  which  after 
N n 3 being 
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being  well  wafhed  is  to  be  exfic- 

cated.  , 

Then  to  five  pounds  of  water,  aan 
of  this  powder  nine  drams,  cry- 
ftuls  of  tartar,  beat  into  a very 
fine  powder,  two  ounces  and  a 
half;  boil  for  a little  till  the 
powders  are  diffolved. 

Let  the  drained  folution  be  (lowly 
evaporated  in  a glafs  veffcl  to  a 
pellicle,  fo  as  cryftals  may  be 
formed. 

< We  have  retained  the  formula 
dirc&td  for  this  preparation  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia.  The  reaion  of 
this  innovation,  and  which  was  firft 
darted  by  Mr  Macquer,  feems  to 
have  been  a fufpicion,  that  the  de- 
gree of  calcination  differed  by  the 
metal  before  its  fufiori  mull  be  va- 
rious in  different  glades  of  antimo- 
ny. But  vve  are  not  certain  whe- 
ther the  tranfparency  of  the  glafs 
may  not  be  taken  for  an  equally  fure 
ted  of  the  degree  of  calcination  of 
the  regulus,  as  the  precipitation 
from  an  acid,  and  by  an  alkali,  both 
of  which  mud  frequently  differ,  and 
confiderably  vary  the  pvoccfs  in  the 
hands  of  different  apothecaries. 
Whether  the  glafs  of  antimony  or 
this  precipitated  powder  is  employ- 
ed, lomc  attention  is  required  in 
colle&ing  the  cry  dais,  as  fomc  of 
them  (hoot  which  contain  no  metal. 
After  they  are  all  feparated  from 
the  liquor,  they  ought  to  be  beat 
together  in  a glafs  mortar  into  a fine 
powder,  whereby  the  medicine  may 
be  of  uniform  drength. 

* Emetic  tartar  is,  of  all  other 
preparations  of  antimony,  the  mod 
certain  in  its  operation. 

‘ It  will  be  fufficient  in  confider- 
ing  the  medicinal  effefts  of  antimo- 
mals,  that  we  fhould  obferve,  once 
for  all,  that  their  emetic  property 
depends  on  two  different  conditions 
of  the  reguline  part:  the  firft  is 
where  the  reguline  part  is  only  ac- 


tive, by  being  rendered  fo  from 
meeting  with  an  acid  in  the  ffo- 
mach  : the  fccond  is,  where  the  re- 
guline  part  is  already  joined  with 
an  acid,  rendering  it  a&ive.  It  is 
obvious,  that  thofe  preparations, 
reducible  to  the  fird  head,  mull 
always  be  of  uncertain  operation. 
Such,  then,  is  the  equal  uncertainty 
in  the  chemical  condition  and  medi- 
cinal effefts  of  the  croci,  the  hepata, 
and  the  calces  ; all  of  which  pro- 
ceffes  are  different  deps  or  degreesof 
freeing  the  reguline  part  of  fulphur 
and  phlogifton.  It  is  equally  plain, 
that  the  preparations  coming  under 
our  fecond  head,  mud  be  always 
condant  and  certain  in  iheir  opera- 
tion. Such  a one  is  emetic  tartar, 
whofe  dofe  and  effe&s  we  can  mea- 
fure  with  amazing  exa&nefs.’ 

The  title  of  this  medicine  ex- 
prtffcs  its  principal  operation.  It  is 
one  of  the  bed  of  the  antimonial  e- 
nietics,  acting  more  powerfully  than 
the  quantity  of  crocus  contained  in 
it  would  do  by  itfelf,  though  it  does 
not  fo  much  luffle  the  contlitution. 
And  indeed  antimonials  in  general, 
when  thus  rendered  foluble  by  vege- 
table acids,  are  more  fafe  and  cer- 
tain in  their  effe&s  than  the  violent 
preparations  of  that  mineral  exhi- 
bited by  themfelves  ; the  former 
never  varying  in  their  aftion  from  a 
difference  in  the  food  taken  during 
their  ufe,  or  other  like  circumffan- 
ces,  which  occafioning  more  or  lefs 
of  the  others  to  be  diffolved,  make 
them  operate  with  different  degrees 
of  force.  Thus  crude  antimony, 
where  acid  food  has  been  liberally 
taken,  has  fometimes  proved  vio- 
lently emetic  ; whilft,  in  other  cir- 
cumdanccs,  it  has  no  fuch  effect. 

1 he  dofe  of  emetic  tartar,  when 
defigned  to  produce  the  full  effett 
of  an  emetic,  is  ‘ from  two  to  four 
grains  It  may  likewife  be  advanta- 
gcoufly  given  in  much  fmaller  dofes, 
as  a naufeating  and  fudorific  medi- 
cine.* SECT, 
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SECT.  IX. 
Preparations  of  Bismuth. 


THIS  metal  refembles  in  ap- 
pearance the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony, but  differs  greatly  from  it  in 
its  pharmaceutical  properties  and  me- 
dical qualities.  It  melts  in  a very 
fmali  heat,  long  before  ignition  ; 
and  totally  diffolves,  with  gieat  ef- 
fervefcence,  in  aquafortis,  which 
only  corrodes  the  antimonial  metal. 
Asa  medicine,  it  feems,  \vhen  pure, 
to  have  little  or  no  effeft  , though 
fome  preparations  of  it  were  former-' 
ly  accounted  diaphoretic  At  pre- 
fent,  only  one  preparation  comes 
under  the  notice  of  the  apothecary 
or  chemift,  and  that  deligned  for 
external  ufe. 

Magisterium  btsmuthi. 
Magiftery  of  bifmuth . 

Diffolve  bilmnth  in  a proper  quan- 
tity of  aquafortis,  without  heat, 
adding  the  bifmuth  by  little  and 


little  at  a time.  Pour  the  folu- 
tion  into  lixteen  times  its  quan- 
tity of  fair  water  ; it  will  grow 
milky,  and  on  (landing  for  fome 
time  depoiite  a bright  white 
precipitate : the  addition  of  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  will  expedite  the  pre- 
cipitation Wa(h  the  powder  in 
frefh  parcels  oi  water,  and  dry 
it  in  a (Itady  place  betwixt  two 
papers. 

This  preparation  is  of  fome  e- 
fteem  as  a cofmetic,  which  is  the 
only  ufe  it  is  now  applied  to.  The 
diaphoretic  virtues  attributed  to  it 
when  taken  internally,  have  very 
little  foundation,  and  by  the  pre- 
fent  practice  are  not  at  all  regarded. 
It  was  propofed  to  he  received  in 
our  Pharmacopoeia  at  the  late  re- 
vifal,  but  was  found  much  too  in- 
fignincant  to  be  admitted  there. 


SECT.  X. 
Preparations  of  Zinc. 


TH  IS  metal  melts  in  a red  heat; 

and,  if  the  air  is  admitted, 
flames,  and  fublimes  into  light, 
white,  and  down  flowers;  if  the  air 
is  excluded,  it  arifes,  hy  a ftrong 
fire,  in  its  metallic  form.  Sulphur, 
which  unites  with,  or  fcorifies  all 
the  other  metals  except  gold,  does 
not  act  on  zinc.  Acids  of  every 
kind  diffolve  it. 

Zinc,  its  flowers  or  calces,  and 
folutions,  taken  internally,  prove 
ftrong  and  quick  emetics : in  fmali 
dofes,  they  are  faid  to  be  diapho- 
retic. Externally,  they  are  cooling, 
aftringent,  and  deficcative. 


PuRIFICATIO  ZINCI. 

P urification  of  zinc. 

Melt  zinc  with  a heat  no  greater 
than  is  juft  fufficient  to  keep  it 
fluid.  Stir  it  ftrongly  with  an 
iron  rod,  and  throw  in  alternately 
pieces  of  fulphur  and  of  tallow, 
the  firll  in  largeft  quantity  If 
any  confident  matter,  or  fcoria, 
forms  on  the  top,  take  it  off,  and 
continue  the  procefs,  until  the 
fulphur  is  found  to  burn  freely 
and  totally  away  on  the  furfacc 
of  the  fluid  zinc. 

Zinc  ufually  contains  a portion 
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of  lead,  which  this  procefs  effectu- 
ally feparates.  Sulphur  united  with 
lead  forms  a mafs  which  docs  not 
melt  in  any  degree  of  fire  that  zinc 
is  capable  of  fuflaining. 

F’-ORES  zinci. 

Flowers  of  zinc . 

Edinb. 

« Let  a large  crucible  be  placed  in  a 
furnace,  in  an  inclined  fituation, 
only  half  upright;  when  the  bot- 
tom of  the  veil'd  is  moderately 
red,  put  a fmall  piece  of  zinc,  a- 
bout  the  weight  of  two  drams, 
into  it.  The  zinc  flames  in  a fiiort 
time,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  con- 
verted into  a fpongy  calx,  which 
is  to  be  raked  from  the  fur  face  of 
the  metal  with  an  iron  fpatula, 
that  the  combuftion  may  be  more 
complete  ; when  the  zinc  ceafes 
to  flame,  take  the  calx  out  of  the 
crucible.  Having  put  in  another 
piece  of  zinc,  the  operation  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  you  pleafe. 
Laftly,  the  calx  is  to  be  prepared 
like  antimony.’ 

These  flowers  are  preferable  for 
medicinal  purpofes  to  tutty,  and 
the  more  impure  fublimates  of  zinc, 
which  are  obtained  in  the  brafs 
works ; and  likewtfe  to  calamine, 
the  natural  ore  of  this  metal,  which 
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contains  a large  quantity  of  earth, 
and  frequently  a portion  of  hetero- 
geneous metallic  matter.  ‘ The 
flowers  of  zinc,  in  dofes  from  one  to 
ftven  or  eight  grains,  have  been 
much  celebrated  of  late  years  in  the 
cure  of  epilepfy  and  feveral  fpafino- 
dic  affe&ions;  arid  there  are  fnffi- 
cient  teftimonies  of  their  good  ef- 
fects, where  tonic  remedies  in  thofe 
affections  are  proper/ 

VTTRIOLUM  ALBUM. 

White  vitriol. 

Edinb, 

‘ Take  of 

Zinc,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three 

ounces; 

Vitriolic  acid,  five  ounces; 
Water,  twenty  ounces. 

Having  mixed  the  acid  and  water, 
add  the  zinc,  and  when  the  ebuL 
lilion  is  finifhed  drain  the  liquor; 
then  after  proper  evaporation  fet 
it  apart  in  a cold  place,  that  it 
may  fhoot  into  cryftals/ 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi« 
triol.  It  differs  from  the  common 
white  vitriol,  and  the  fat  vitriol}  of 
the  {hops,  only  in  being  purer,  and 
perfectly  free  from  any  admixture 
of  copper,  or  fuch  other  foreign  me- 
tallic bodies  as  the  others  generally 
contain. 
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SEC 
Compound  Metal 
LAPIS  MEDICAMENTOSUS. 

The  viedidr.al fche, 

Fond. 

TAKE  of 
Litharge, 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
Alum,  each  half  a pound; 
Colcpthar  of  green  vitriol,  three 

ounces; 

V hitgar,  a quarter  of  a pint. 


T.  XL 

-ic  Preparations. 

Mix  and  dry  them  till  they  grow 
hard. 

1 his  preparation  is  employed  ex- 
ternally as  an  aftringent,  for  faflen- 
ing  Ibofe  teeth,  preferving  the  gums, 
healing  and  drying  up  ulcers  and 
"wounds,  arid  reprefiing  dell  uxions  of 
thin  acrid  humours  upon  the  eyes. 
It  is  fbjnctimca  ufed  in  injections 
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tor  checking  a gonorrhoea,  after  the 
virulence  is  expelled.  A prepara- 
tion much  refembling  this  is  faid,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, to  be  greatly  e (teemed  among 
the  furgeons  in  the  army"  as  a vul- 
nerary. 

SpECIFICUM  ADSTRINGENS 

Maetzm. 

An  aftringent  preparation  taken  from 
MaetZy  which  has  been  fold  under 
the  name  of 

Colbatcb's  Jlyptic  powder. 

Take  any  quantity  of  iron  filings, 
and  as  much  fpirit  of  fait  as  will 
rife  above  them  three  or  four 
inches.  Digcft  them  together 
with  a gentle  heat  till  the  fpirit 
ceafes  to  aft  on  the  metal ; then 
pour  olf  the  liquor,  evaporate  it 
to  one  half,  and  add  thereto  an 
equal  weight  of  fugar  of  lead. 
Continue  the  evaporation,  with  a 
fmall  heat,  until  the  matter  re- 
mains dry,  and  affuines  a red  co- 
lour. 

If  the  procefs  is  ftopt  as  foon  as  it 
becomes  dry,  it  has  exaftly  the 
appearance  of  Colbatch’s  powder. 
It  mull  be  kept  clofe  from  the  air, 
ctherwife  it  deliquates. 

T h i s is  faid  to  be  the  fly  ptic  with 
which  fo  much  noife  was  made  fome 
time  ago,  by  the  author  of  the  No- 
vum lumen  chirurgixy  and  for  the 
lale  of  which  a patent  was  procu- 
red: only  in  that  was  ufed  oil  of  vi- 
triol, inllead  of  the  fpirit  of  fait  in 
this;  a difference  not  very  material. 
The  preparation  (lands  recommend- 
ed in  all  kinds  of  haunorrhagies  and 
immoderate  fluxes,  both  internally 
and  externally ; the  dofe  is  from 
four  grains  to  twelve.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly an  efficacious  ftyptic,  but  for 
internal  ufe  a dangerous  one.  See 
the  article  Lead,  and  its  Prepara- 
tions. 


V-9 

Antihecticum  Poterii. 

Poter  ills' s ant  ike  Hie. 

Take  of 

Martial  regulus  of  antimony,  fix 
ounces ; 

Fine  tin,  three  ounces. 

Melt  thefe  together  in  a crucible; 
then  pour  them  out  into  a warm 
greafed  mortar,  and  when  the 
mafs  is  grown  cold,  griud  it  into 
a powder.  Add  to  this  thrice  its 
weight  of  pure  nitre,  and  defla- 
grate the  mixture  in  a crucible, 
throwing  in  only  a fpoonful  at  2 
time  ; then  calcine  it  (hhat  is, 
keep  it  in  fufiou]  for  an  hour; 
and  having  afterwards  ground  it 
into  an  impalpable  powder,  pour 
thereon  a fufficicnt  quantity  of 
warm  water:  flir  them  well  toge- 
ther with  a peltle,  till  the  water 
grows  milky;  which,  thus  loaded 
with  the  finer  parts  of  the  pow- 
der, is  to  be  poured  off,  and  frefh 
water  put  to  the  remainder:  re- 
peat this  operation  till  nothing 
but  indiffoluble  feces  remain  be- 
hind. Suffer  all  the  milky  liquors 
to  reft  ; a powder  will  fall  to  the 
bottom,  which  is  to  be  waflied 
with  repeated  affufions  of  warm 
water,  and  daftly  dried  for  ufy. 

The  regulus  of  antimony  fhould 
be  melted  before  the  tin  is  added  to 
it;  for  if  they  both  are  put  into  the 
crucible  together,  a part  of  the  tin 
will  be  diffipated  by  the  heat  requi- 
fite  for  the  fufion  of  the  regulus. 

The  chemifts  have  been  greatly 
divided  with  regard  to  the  propor- 
tion which  thefe  two  ingredients 
ought  to  bear  to  one  another.  Some 
vary  fo  much  from  the  above  pre- 
feription,  as  to  order  two  parts  of 
the  antimonial  regulus  to  one  of  tin  ; 
others  no  more  than  one  part  of  the 
former  to  fix  of  the  latter.  Nor  have 
they  agreed  upon  the  colour  which 
this  preparation  ought  to  have  ; 
fome  preferring  that  which  is  per- 
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fc&ly  white  ; whilft  others  look  up- 
on a blueifh  tinge  as  a mark  of  the 
proportions  having,  been  duly  obfer- 
\xd,  and  the  operation  regularly  per- 
formed : in  the  proccfs  above,  it 
fetms  intended  to  be  white ; for 
without  the  obfervance  of  certain 
lencheirefes,  not  there  mentioned,  as 
particularly  calcining  the  powder 
after  the  ablution,  it  will  fcarce  have 
any  thing  of  a blueilh  call. 

Fra&ical  phyficians  do  not  differ 
lefs  in  the  accounts  which  they  give 
of  the  virtues  of  this  celebrated  me- 
dicine. Some  extol  it  as  an  excel- 
lent diaphoretic,  &c.  others  are 
ready  to  vouch,  that  it  has  done  molt 
eminent  fervice  in  hecbical  cafes; 
whilft  many,  of  no  fmall  note,  are 
not  only  confident  that  it  has  none 
of  the  virtues  attributed  to  it,  but 
utterly  condemn  is  as  unfafe,  and 
capable  of  producing  the  ver  yd  bor- 
ders laid  to  be  remedied  by  its  ule 
This  affair  probably  will  ooc  be  fa- 
tisfa&orily  determined  till  the  vir- 
tues of  calx  of  tin  and  calx  of  anti- 
mony (which  this  medicine  is  a mix- 
ture of)  fit  all  be  better  ascertained 
than  they  are  at  prefent.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  ufe  of  the  aniiheSic 
is  in  common  pradice  laid  afide;  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  ever  introduced 
again. 

BeZOARDICUM  JoviALE. 

Bezoar  'with  tin. 

Take  of 

Kegulus  of  antimony,  three 
ounces; 

Pure  tin,  two  ounces; 

Corrofive  iublimate  mercury,  five 
ounces ; 

Melt  the  regulus  of  antimony  in  a 

crucible,  and  put  to  it  the  tin, 

io  as  t°  makc  a new  regulus.  U) 

which,  after  being  levigated,  add 

ie  corroiive  fublimate,  and  diltil 

, K mixturc  lfi  a retort.  Let  the 

butter  which  arifes  i„  this  pro- 

fs  bc  fixcd  by  three  repeated 


difiillations  with  thrice  its  own 
quantity  of  fpiiit  of  nitre.  The 
powder  is  then  to  be  calcined  ; 
thrown,  whilft  ignited,  into  a pro- 
per quantitv  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
afterwards  dried  for  ufe. 

This  preparation  is  not  greatly 
different  from  the  foregoing.  The 
butter  feems  to  contain  more  of  the 
tin  than  of  the  antimonial  regulus, 
united  with  the  marine  acid  of  the 
fublimate:  the  nitrous  fpirit  expels 
the  marine,  and  is  itlelf  afterwards 
expelled  in  the  calcination ; leaving 
the  powder  a mere  calx,  limilat  io 
one  prepared  from  the  fame  ingre- 
dients in  a kfs  troublefome  manner, 
by  deflagration  \yith  nitre. 

jETfllOrS  ANTIMON1ALIS. 

Antimonial  ethiops. 

Let  equal  quantities  of  antimony 
and  fea  fait  be  melted  together 
in  a crucible  for  an  hour;  when 
grown  cold,  a regulus  (improper- 
ly fo  called)  will  be  found  in  the 
bottom  ; which  is  tobc  feparated 
from  the  fcoriae  that  lie  above  it, 
and  ground  with  an  equal  weight 
of  purified  quicjkfilver  until  they 
are  united. 

T -as  medicine  is  faid  to  be  of  re- 
mark .bie  efficacy  in  venereal  cafes 
or  long  ilanding  in  cancerous  tu- 
mours, lcorbut ic  and  fcrophulous 
dil orders,  obftinate  glandular  ob- 
ftiucfions,  and  lundrv  other  chro- 
nical diftempers  which  elude  the 
force  of  the  common  medicines.  A 
few  grains  may  be  given  at  firft;  and 
the  dole  gradually  increaled  accord- 
ing to  its  operation,  to  a fcruple  or 
more.  It  ails  chiefly  by  promoting 
perfpiration:  in  fome  conltitutions, 
it  proves  purgative  ; and  in  others, 

“ d(,fc  is  confiderable,  emetic. 

Sundry  other  preparations  of  this 
kind  have  of  late  been  held  by  fome 
people  in  conliderable  eftcem,  tho’. 
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not  taken  notice  of  by  common 
pra&ice  They  have  been  generally 
compofed  of  mercury  united  by  tri- 
ture  either  with  crude  antimony,  the 
medicinal  regulus,  or  the  golden  or 
precipitated  fulphur. 

Mi  Malouiiv,  of  the  faculty  of  Pa- 
ris, made  trial  of  different  methods 
for  uniting  mercury  and  crude  anti- 
mony into  an  ethiops.  Thofe  which 
fucceeded,  I Avail  here  extraft  from 
his  Chcmie  Mediclnale. 

On  grinding  together  two  parts 
of  antimony  and  one  of  mercury, 
the  mercurial  globules  difappeared 
in  three  hours,  and  the  compound 
proved  limilar  in  appearance  to  the 
ethiops  made  with  the  fame  propor- 
tions of  mercury  and  common  ful- 
phur. Equal  parts  of  the  antimony 
and  mercury  were  much  more  diffi- 
cultly united,  requiring  the  triture 
to  be  continued  for  two  days;  tho’ 
it  was  found  alfo,  even  with  thefe 
proportions,  that  when  the  mercury 
was  added,  not  all  at  once,  but  by 
little  and  little,  the  union  might 
be  effefted  in  five  hours.  As  com- 
mon ethiops  is  made  more  perfeft, 
in  regard  to  the  intimate  union  of 
the  ingredients,  by  heat  than  by  tri- 
ture : the  molt  perfect  antimonial 
ethiops  alfo  was  obtained  by  means 
of  fire  in  the  following  manner: 

A heated  crucible  is  to  be  rubbed 
in  the  infide  with  tallow,  imme- 
diately covered,  and  fet  in  the  fire. 
When  red-hot,  throw  in  the  an- 
timony beaten  into  coarfe  pow- 


der, and  cover  the  veffel  again. 
When  the  antimony  is  melted, 
take  the  crucible  out  of  the  fire, 
throw  in  a fmall  bit  of  tallow, 
pour  an  equal  weight  of  heated 
mercury  on  different  parts  of  the 
furface,  cover  the  crucible  for  a 
moment,  and,  while  the  mixture 
is  ftill  fluid,  pour  it  out  into  a 
heated  iron  mortar.  When  grown 
cold,  reduce  it  into  a powder, 
which  is  be  levigated  on  a marble. 

On  this  black  powder  the  author 
dire&s  fome  fpirit  of  wine  to  be 
burnt  two  or  three  times;  an  article 
which  may  very  fafely  be  omitted, 
as  it  can  nowife  affeft  the  medicine. 
The  only  difficulty  in  the  procefs 
relates  to  the  degree  of  heat  of  the 
melted  antimony:  if  it  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  fluid,  the  mercury  cannot  e- 
qually  unite  with  it;  and  if  over  hot, 
great  part  of  the  mercury  will  be 
diffipated. 

Mr  Malouin  commends  this  ethi- 
ops as  a medicine  of  great  efficacy 
in  glandular  obllru&ions,  obftinate 
cutaneous  maladies  of  different  kinds, 
inveterate  rheumatifms,  &c.  It  afts 
moft  commonly  by  urine  and  perfpi- 
ration,  rarely  purges,  or  occafions 
only  fome  flight  naufea.  The  dofe 
is  from  one  grain  to  twenty,  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  that  is,  from 
one  to  fixty  grains  in  a day.  In 
fome  perfons  a dram  has  no  fenfible 
operation ; others  are  moved  by  fix 
grains. 
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Medicinal  Competitions. 


c H A p.  i. 
POWDERS. 


TH  I S form  receives  fuch  poraneous  prefeription,  is  generalV 
matmals  only  as  are  ca-  about  half  a dram : it  rarely  exceeds 
pabeol  oeing  fufficiently  a whole  dram;  and  is  not  often  ltfs 
dneo  to  become  milver.  than  a c.,ua 1 


able,  without  the  lofs  of  their  virtue. 
There  are  many  fubftances,  how- 
ever,  of  this  kind,  which  cannot  tie 
conveniently  taken  in  powder:  hit- 
ter, 3frid,  fetid  drugs,  are  too  dif- 
agreeable:  emollient  and  mueUagi- 
nous  herbs  and  roots  are  too  bulky  • 
pure  gums  cohere,  and  become  te- 
nacious in  the  mouth  ; fi*t  alkaline 

lalts  limipfv  imAfk  f! .i 


than  a fcruple.  Snbftances  which 
produce  powerful  effe&s  in  fmaller 
dofes  are  not  trufted  to  this  form, 
unlefs  their  bulk  is  increafed  by  ad- 
ditions of  lefs  efficacy : thofe  which 
require  to  be  given  in  larger  ones, 
are  better  fitted  for  other  forms. 


1 he  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the 
lighter  powders  in,  is  any  agreeable 
thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  pow- 
ders,  particularly  thofe  prepared 
from  metallic  fubftances,  require  a 
more  confident  vehicle,  as  fyrups ; 


Powders, 


Chap.  r. 

General  rules  fir  making  powders. 

I. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  carious,  decayed,  or 
impure,  be  mixed  in  the  compo- 
fhion  of  powders:  the  (talks  and 
corrupted  parts  of  plants  are  to 
be  feparated  [.£.]  + 

II. 

The  dry  aromatics  ou^ht  to  be 
fprinkled,  during  their  pulveri- 
fation,  with  a few  drops  of  any 
proper  water  [ \E.~\  + 

III. 

The  moifter  aromatics  may  be  dried 
with  a very  gentle  heat,  before 
they  are  committed  to  the  mor- 
tar + 

IV. 

Gums,  and  fuch  other  fubftances  as 
arc  difficultly  pulverable,  (hould 
be  pounded  along  with  the  drier 
ones,  that  they  may  pafs  the  lieve 
together  \_E.~]  + 

V. 

No  part  (hould  be  feparated  for  ufe, 
until  the  whole  quantity  put  into 
the  mortar  has  paffed  the  fieve, 
and  the  feveral  fiftings  been  mix- 
ed together ; for  thofe  parts  of 
one  and  the  fame  fubjeft,  which 
powder  firft,  may  prove  different, 
at  lead  in  degree  of  efficacy,  from 
the  red. 

VI. 

Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be  pre- 
pared only  in  fmall  quantities  at 
a time,  and  kept  in  glafs  veffcls 
very  clofely  ftopt  [i?.]  + 

If  powders  are  long  kept,  and  not 
carefully  fecured  from  the  air,  their 
virtue  is  in  great  meafure  deftroyed, 
although  the  parts  in  which  it  con- 
iitls  (hould  not  in  other  circumilanccs 
prove  volatile  Thus,  though  the 
virtues  of  ipecacuanha  are  fo  fixt  as 
to  remain  entire  even  in  extra&s 
made  with  proper  menftrua,  yet,  as 
the  college  of  Wirtemberg  obferves, 
if  the  powdered  root  be  expofed  for 
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a length  of  time  to  the  dr,  it  lofe* 
its  emetic  quality. 

PULVIS  ANTILYSSUS. 

Powder  againfi  the  bite  vf  a nmi 

do*. 

L.E.  + 

Take  of 

Adi-coloured  ground  liverwort, 
two  ounces} 

Black  pepper,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder- 

In  our  former  Pharmacopoeia,  the 
quantity  of  pepper  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  herb  ; which  rendering  the 
powder  greatly  too  hot,  the  above 
diminution  of  it  became  neceffary. 
The  virtue  which  this  medicine  has 
been  celebrated  for,  is  expreffed  irt 
its  title  ; the  dofe  is  a dram  and  a 
half,  to  be  taken  in  the  monring 
fading,  in  half  a pint  of  cows  milk 
warm,  for  four  mornings  together. 
See  page  169. 

PULVIS  ARI  COMPOSIT US. 

Compound  powder  of  arum , 

Load. 

Take  of 

Arum  root,  freffi  dried,  tw* 
ounces ; 

Yellow  water-flag  roots, 

Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  bhz 
ounce ; 

Crabs-eyes  prepared. 

Cinnamon,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Salt  of  wormwood,  two  drams. 
Beat  them  into  a powder,  which  .is 
to  be  kept  in  a clofe  vefitl. 

In  former  editions  of  the  Lonckm 
Pharmacopoeia,  one  of  the  ingredi- 
ents in  this  compofition  was  called 
Acorus  vulgi  or  vulgaris ; a name 
which  has  been  applied,  by  different 
writers,  both  to  calamus  aromaticus * 
and  to  the  gladiolus  luteus  or  com- 
mon yellow  wattr-iiag.  In  this  un- 
certainty, the  compounders  gene- 
rally took  t&e  former.  But  as  the 

medicine 
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medicine  was  foil  contrived  by  a 
German  phyfician,  Birkmann,  and 
as  in  fome  of  the  German  pharma- 
copoeias the  acorus  vulgaris  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  water-flag,  the 
.London  College  have  now,  rather 
in  conformity  to  the  original  pre- 
feription,  than  from  any  opinion  of 
the  virtues  of  the  water-flag  (which 
appear,  when  the  root  is  dried  and 
powdered,  to  be  very  inconfiderable) 
made  choice  of  this  laft,  and  expref- 
fed  it  by  the  name  which  more  clear- 
ly diftinguiihes  it  from  the  other. 
The  caution  of  keeping  the  powder 
in  a clofe  veflel  is  a very  neceflary 
one ; for  if  expofed  to  the  air,  the 
alkaline  fait,  imbibing  moifture  from 
it,  would  run  into  a liquid  ftate. 
Two  alkaline  falts  have  been  gene- 
rally dire&ed  ; but  as  they  differ 
from  one  another  only  in  name  (fee 
page  439.),  one  of  them  is  here  jull- 
ly  omitted,  and  fupplied  by  a pro- 
portionable increafe  of  the  other. 
Poflibly  the  prepared  crabs-eyes 
might  alfo  have  been  dropt,  unlefs 
they  arc  intended  to  augment  the 
volume  of  the  medicine  (an  inten- 
tion not  very  neceflary  in  this  com- 
pel! tion),  for  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  any  medicinal  virtue  which  al- 
kaline falts  do  not  poffels  in  a great- 
er degree. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remark 
in  a former  edition  of  this  book,  the 
College  of  Edinburgh,  in  a revifal 
of  their  Pharmacopoeia,  had  omit- 
ted the  crabs-eyes,  and  continued 
the  former  pradice  of  ufing  calamus 
aroraaticus  for  the  acorus  vulgaris. 

I hey  had  hkewife  exchanged  the 
cinnamon  for  the  canella  alba;  and 
the  alkaline  fait  for  a neutral  one, 
better  finted  to  the  form  of  a pow- 
der. ] heir  formula  was  as  follows : 

Take  of 

Arum  roots,  newly  dried,  two 
ounces; 

Calamus  aromaticus, 
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Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
ounce; 

Canella  alba,  fix  drams; 
Vitriolated  tartar,  two  drams. 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a powder. 

The  pulvis  art  compofiius  was  o- 
riginally  intended  as  a itomachic : 
and  in  weakneffes  and  relaxations  of 
the  ftomach,  accompanied  with  a 
furcharge  of  vifeid  humours,  it  is 
doubtlcfs  a very  ufeful  medicine.  It 
frequently  alfo  has  good  effc&s  in 
rheumatic  cafes,  of  which  I have 
known  fome  inilances:  the  dofe  may 
be  from  a fcruple  to  a dram,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  in  any  conve- 
nient liquor.  It  fliould  be  ufed  as 
frefh  as  poffible,  for  its  virtue  fuffers 
greatly  in  keeping : the  arum  root 
in  particular,  its  capital  ingredient, 
foon  lofes  the  pungency,  in  which  its 
efficacy  principally  confifts. 

PULVIS  e BOLO 
COMPOS  ITUS  fine  OPIO. 
Compound  powder  of  bole  without 
opium. 

Lo?id. 

Take  of 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
half  a pound ; 

Cinnamon,  four  ounces; 

Tormentil  root, 

Gum  arabic,  each  three  ounces; 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der. 

PULVIS  e BOLO 
COMPOSITUS  cum  OPIO. 
Compound  powder  cf  bole  with  opium. 
Lond. 

Fake  of  opium  {trained,  three 
drams. 

Dry  it  a little,  fo  as  to  render  it 
eafily  pulverable ; and  add  to  it 
the  foregoing  fpecies,  that  they 
may  all  beat  into  a powder  toge- 
ther. 
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Chap,  i.' 

This  powder,  with  opium,  is  a 
reform  of  the  fpecies  of  Fracafto 
rius’s  confeClion,  commonly  called 
diafeordium;  confiding  only  of  fuch 
of  the  ingredients  of  that  compofi 
tion  as  are  mod  conducive  to  the 
intention  for  which  it  is  at  prefent 
prelcribed.  Forty-five  grains  of  the 
powder  contain  one  of  opium. 

The  powder  is  dire&ed  to  be  kept 
in  the  fliops  without  opium,  for 
cafes  where  the  afiiftance  of  that 
drug  is  not  wanted.  It  is  a warm, 
glutinous  aftringent;  and  is  given 
in  fluxes,  or  other  diforders,  where 
medicines  of  this  clafs  are  proper,  in 
dofes  of  a fcruple  or  half  a dram. 

PULVIS  e CERUSSA. 
COMPOS  ITUS. 

Co7npound  powder  of  ce ruffe. 
Lo7id. 

Take  of 

Cerufle,  five  ounces; 

Sarcocolla,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 

This  compofition  is  the  trochifei 
albi  of  Razi,  brought  back  to  its  o- 
riginal  limplicity  with  regard  to  the 
ingredients,  and  without  the  necd- 
lefs  trouble  of  making  it  into  troches. 
It  i*3  employed  for  external  purpofes, 
as  in  collyria,  lotions,  and  injeCtions, 
for  repelling  acrimonious  humours  ; 
and  in  inflammations. 

PULVIS  e CHELTS 
CANCRORUM  COMPOSI- 
TUS. 

Co77ipou7id powder  of  crabs-clanvr. 
Lo/id. 

Take  of 

The  tips  of  crabs-claws  prepared, 
one  pound; 

Pearls  prepared, 

Red  coral  prepared,  each  three 
ounces. 

M:x  them  together. 


Edir.b.  -f* 

Take  of 

Red  coral  prepared,  one  ounce  ; 

Black  tips  of  crabs-claws  prepa- 
red, two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

These  powders  have  loft  feveral 
of  their  ingredients,  without  any  in- 
jury to  their  virtues;  and  polfibly 
they  would  Hill  bear  a farther  re- 
duction ; for  both  the  crabs  eyes 
and  claws  are  by  themfelves  at  lealt 
as  effectual  as  any  compofition  of 
them  with  pearls  and  coral,  in  fome 
of  our  hofpitals,  the  following  com- 
pofition  is  fubilituted. 

PuLVtS  TESTACEUS 
COMPOSITUS. 

CoTTipouTid  tejiaccous  powder. 
Take  of 

Oyfterlhells  prepared,  one  pound; 

White  chalk,  half  a pound. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  cheap  abforbent  powder  is 
at  leaft  equally  valuable,  as  a medi- 
cine, with  the  more  coftly  and  com- 
pounded crabs-claw  and  bezoardic 
powders  of  the  ftiops.  Thefe  kinds 
of  preparations  are  given  from  half 
a fcruple  to  half  a dram,  for  abforb- 
ing  or  deftroying  acidities  in  the  firft: 
paflages;  which  feems  to  be  the  on- 
ly good  efFcCt  that  can  be  reafonably 
expeCled  from  thefe  fimple  antacid 
earths.  If  they  meet  with  no  acid 
to  diffolve  them,  they  promife  to  be 
injurious  rather  than  beneficial  (fee 
page  85.)  They  have  often  been 
given  in  fevers,  under  the  notion  of 
alexipharmacs  and  fudorifics,  from 
a fuppofition  that  thefe  diforders  are 
occafioned  by  a latent  acid  ; and, 
though  this  theory  is  now  exploded, 
the  pradice  built  upon  it  is,  in  good 
meafure,  ftill  continued.  So  far  are 
abforbents  from  being  ufeful  in  thefe 
cafes,  that  fubllances  of  a dire&ly 
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contrary  quality,  mild  acidulous  li- 
quors, are  in  general  the  molt  fuc- 
cefsful  remedies,  wherever  the  vis 
ritse  is  not  too  far  deprefled;  and 
where  it  is,  the  infipid  indolent  earths 
can  contribute  nothing  to  fupport  or 
raife  it. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  take  no- 
tice of  a quality  hitherto  little  ex- 
pelled from thefe  kindsof  fubltances; 
that  of  llrongly  promoting  putre- 
faction. Flefh  mixed  with  a fmall 
proportion  of  chalk,  and  expofed  to 
a heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human 
body,  not  only  corrupts  fooner  than 
without  this  addition,  but  likewife 
in  a far  greater  degree,  refolving  in 
a few  days  into  a perfedt  mucus. 
This  quality  of  the  abforbent  pow- 
ders (for  the  difeovery  of  which, 
with  many  other  curious  experi- 
ments on  the  fame  fubjedt,  the  pub- 
lic is  obliged  to  the  ingenious  Dr 
Pringle),  feems  to  forbid  their  ufe 
in  all  thofe  kinds  of  fevers  wheie  the 
animal  juices  are  already  too  much 
difpofed  to  a putrefactive  (late.  We 
Lave  above  obferved,  that,  in  thefe 
cafes,  though  very  frequently  em- 
ployed, they  are  at  btil  unfervice- 
able;  perhaps  their  ill  effedts  would 
be  oftener  feen,  if  it  was  not  for  the 
quantity  of  acids  ufually  given  in 
acute  difeafes. 

‘ The  moll  eligible  formula  for 
this  kind  of  powder,  is  the  follow- 
ing; 

PUL  VIS  CRETACEUS. 

Chalk  powder, 

Edifib. 

* Take  of 

White  chalk  prepared,  four 
ounces ; 

Nutmeg,  half  a dram ; 

Cinnamon,  one  dram. 

Ivlix  and  make  them  into  a powder; 

which  may  fupply  the  place  of 

the  cardialgic  troches. 

The  addition  of  the  aromatics  in 


the  above  formula,  coincides  with 
the  general  intention  of  the  remedy 
which  is  indicated  for  weaknefs  and 
acidity  in  the  ftomach.* 

PULVTS  BEZOARDICUS. 

Bezoar  die  powder. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Compound  powderof  crabs-claws* 
one  pound ; 

Oriental  bezoar  prepared,  otic 
ounce.  . • , 

Mix  them  together. 

Bezoar  has  hitherto  been  an  in- 
gredient in  the  foregoing  compofi- 
tion,  which  was  then  called  Gaf- 
coigne’s  powder  ; though  notwith- 
ftanding  the  addition  which  this  ar- 
ticle made  to  the  price,  it  added  no- 
thing to  the  virtue  of  the  medicine. 
The  College  of  London  has  there- 
fore very  prudently  diredted  an  ab- 
forbent  powder  without  this  collly 
article  ; and  compofed  another,  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  fts  name,  for  the  ufe 
of  thofe  who  expedt  any  particular 
virtues  from  it.  The  Edinburgh 
College  have  entirely  expunged  this 
unneccffary  drug;  and  take  no  far- 
ther notice  of  it  in  their  Pharmaco- 
poeia, than  barely  giving  it  a place 
in  the  catalogue  of  limples. 

PULVTS  CONTRA YERViE 
COMPOSITES. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayerva. 

LoJid. 

Take  of 

Compound  powderof  crabs-claws, 
a pound  and  a half; 

Contrayerva  root,  five  ounces. 
Make  them  into  a powder. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  fix  drams; 

Virginian  fuakcroot,  two  drams; 

Englilh  faffron,  on  dram; 
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Compound  powderof  crabs-claws, 
two  ounces. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

These  powders  were  formerly  di- 
refted  to  be  made  up  into  balls  with 
water, (and  then  called  Lapis  con- 
trayekvae);  a piece  of  trouble  now 
laid  aiide  as  needlefs,  for  it  was  ne- 
ceifary  to  reduce  the  balls  into  pow- 
der again  before  they  could  be  ufed. 
Nor  did  that  form  contribute,  as  has 
been  imagined,  to  their  preferva- 
tion ; for  it  is  fcarce  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  the  powder  will  lofe  more  by 
being  kept  for  a reafonable  length 
of  time  in  a clofe-ilopt  glafs,  than 
the  balls  will,  in  the  humedlation 
with  water,  and  exficcation  in  the 
air,  before  they  are  fit  for  being  put 
by  to  keep.  Thefe  medicines  have 
a much  better  claim  to  the  title  of 
an  alexipharmac  and  fudorific  than 
the  two  foregoing  compolitions. 
The  contrayerva,  fnakeroot,  and 
faffwn,  by  themfelvcs  are  fuch,  and 
prove  very  ferviceable  in  low  fevers, 
where  the  vis  vitsc  is  weak,  and  a 
diaphorelis  to  be  promoted.  It  is 
poffible,  that  the  crabs-claw  powders 
are  of  no  farther  fervice  than  as  they 
divide  thefe  powerful  ingredients, 
and  render  them  fupportable  to  the 
Ilomach. 

PULVIS  ad  EPILEPTICOS 
de  GUTTETA  di£us. 

Epileptic  powder. 

Edinb.  4* 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  root, 

Peony  root,  of  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a powder. 

This  powder  has  undergone  a 
great  reduction  of  its  ingredients,  to 
its  advantage  as  & medicine;  the  ar- 
ticles rejedled  being  either  infignifi- 
cant,  or  at  bed  far  inferior  to  thofe 
detained,  and  confequently  increa- 
fing  the  bulk  of  the  compofition, 
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without  communicating  a propor- 
tionable ffiare  of  efficacy.  Perhaps, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  the  peony  roots 
are  not  altogether  unexceptionable. 
The  powder,  however,  as  now  re- 
formed, may  be  looked  on  as  a me- 
dicine of  fome  importance  for  the 
purpofes  expreffed  in  its  title;  far 
luperior  to  thofe  of  finiilar  intention 
in  other  pharmacopoeias.  The  dofe 
is  from  ten  grains  to  half  a dram  for 
children,  and  fioin  half  a dram  to 
two  drams  for  adults.  The  abfor- 
bent  powders,  generally  dire&ed  in 
thefe  kinds  of  compofitions,  are  here 
more  prudently  omitted,  as  they  may 
eafily  be  mixed  extemporaneoufly, 
where  particular  cafes  may  require 
them.  For  children,  thefe  additions 
are  often  neceffary,  as  in  moft  of 
their  diforders  acidities  in  the  firft: 
paflages  have  a conliderable  (hare: 
in  adults,  they  are  rarely  of  ufe. 

PULVIS  e MYRRHA 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  myrrh . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves,  dried. 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Myrrh,  each  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Afafetida, 

Sagapenum,  1 

Rulfia  callor, 

Opoponax,  each"  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 

This  is  a reformation  of  the  tro - 
chifci  e myrrha,  a compofition  con- 
trived by  Razi  againft  uterine  ob- 
ftruftions.  It  may  be  taken  in  any 
convenient  vehicle,  or  made  into  bo- 
lufes,  from  a fcruple  to  a dram  or 
more,  two  or  three  times  a-day. 

PULVIS  ad  PARTUM. 

Powder  to  promote  delivery. 
Edinb.  -p 

Take  of 

Borax,  half  an  ounce, 

O o 
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Cafl°r,  ■ 

Saffron,  each  a dram  and  a halt ; 
Oil  of  cinnamon,  eight  drills. 

Oil  of  amber,  fix  drops. 

Beat  the  fpecies  together  into  a 
powder,  to  which  add  the  oils, 
and  mix  the  whole  well  together. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  held 
in  efteem  for  the  pnrpofe  expreffed 
in  its  title : nevcrthclefs  its  r;al  ef- 
ficacy, and  what  {bare  thereof  is 
owing  to  each  of  the  ingredients, 
lias  not  been  fufficiently  determined. 
The  dofe  is  from  a fcruplc  to  a dram, 
or  fo  much  as  can  be  conveniently 
taken  up  at  once  on  the  point  of  a 
knife.  Jt  ihould  be  kept  in  a very 
clofe  veffel,  othervvife  it  will  foon 
lofe  a confiderable  deal  of  its  more 
valuable  parts.  * It  is  not,  how- 
ever, probable  that  any  fubftances  of 
this  kind  are  by  any  means  equal  to 
wine,  opium,  and  lefs  complicated 
remedies.  Nor  do  we  think  that 
any  fubflance  in  nature  deferves  fuch 
a general  title  as  is  given  to  this 
trifling  powder.  The  impediments,, 
to  delivery  muff  depend  on  a variety 
of  circumftances,  to  obviate  which, 
an  equal  variety  of  remedies  is  re- 
quired. Such  a general  title  to  any 
one  remedy,  might  therefore  do 
much  harm  with  empirical  people, 
by  leading  the  more  timid  to  an  in- 
ert and  trifling,  and  the  bold  to  a 
fevere  and  baneful  pra&ice.’ 

PULVIS  e SCAMMONIQ 
COMPOS  ITUS. 

Compound  ponder  of  fcammony. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  four  ounces; 

Calcined  harrtiorn  prepared,  three 
ounces; 

Grind  them  diligently  together  into 
a powder. 

Here  . the  fcammony  13  divided 
by  the  earthy  calx,  and  thus  ren- 


dered fomewhat  more  foluble,  and 
lefs  adhefive  ; hence  its  purgative 
quality  is  promoted  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  becomes  lefs  griping.  The 
dofe  of  the  compound  is  from  fifteen 
grains  to  half  a dram. 

This  powder  has  been  ufually  pre- 
pared with  diaphoretic  antimonyand 
cryffals  of  tartar  (inftead  of  the  cal- 
cined hartfhorn  above  direfted)  and 
called  from  its  firft  publilher,  PUL- 
VIS CORNACHINI;  which,  in 

* a former  edition  of'  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  was  thus  dire&eds 

Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony, 

Cream  of  tartar, 

Scammony,  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a powder.  * 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a dram  or  more.  In  other 
preferiptions,  the  tartar  and  antimo- 
nial  caix  bear  nearly  the  fame  pro- 
portion to  the  fcammony,  as  the  cal- 
cined hartfhorn  in  the  preceding 
formula.  It  appears  probable,  that 
neither  of  thefe  ingredients  are  of 
any  farther  ufe,  than  as  they  divide 
the  texture  of  the  fcammony;  tho* 
Cornachini  propofes  notable  advan- 
tage from  fome  deobftruent  qua- 
lity in  the  tartar,  whereby  the  vef- 
fels  fhall  be  opened,  and  the  noxiou* 
humours  prepared  for  expulfion  ; and 
from  the  preparation  of  antimony, 
though  it  have  no  fenfible  opera- 
tion, he  expedts  fome  {hare  of  the 
fame  fuccefs,  which  fometimes  at- 
tends the  rougher  preparations  of 
that  mineral. 

‘In  the  prefent  edition  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacoposia,  this  pre-  . 
paration  Hands  thus: 

* Take  of 

Scammony, 

Cryffals  of  tartar,  of  each  two 
ounces. 

Mix,  and  grind  them  diligently  into 

a powder.* 

PUL- 
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PULVIS  e SENA 
COMPOSITL'S. 

Compound,  powder  of  fennel . 
Lond » 

Take  of 

Cryllals  of  tartar, 

Senna,  each  two.  ounces; 
Scammony,  half  an  ounce; 
Cloves, 

Cinnamon, 

Ginger,  each  two  drams. 

Powder  the  fcammony  by  itfelf;  and 
all  the  other  ingredients  together; 
then  mix  them. 

PULVIS  DIASENNiE. 

Edinb.  -p 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar, 

Senna,  each  two  ounces; 
Scammony, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

These  powders  are  given  as  ca- 
thartics,  in  the  dofe  of  two  fcruples, 
or  a dram.  The  fpices,are  added, 
not  only  to  divide,  but  to  watm  the 
mfdicine,  and  make  it  fit  eatier  on 
the  llomach.  The  fcammony  is  ufed 
as  a Itimulus  to  the  fenna  ; the 
quantity  of  the  latter  neceffary  for 
a dofe,  when  not  affilted  by  fome 
more  powerful  material,  being  too 
bulky  to  be  conveniently  taken  in 
this  form. 

PULVIS  STERNUTATO- 

RiUS. 

Sternutatory  powder . 

Lond » 

Take  of 
Afatum, 

Marjoram, 

Marum  Syriacum  leaves,  dried, 
Lavender  flowers,  dried,  each 
equal  weights. 

Rub  them  together  into  a pow- 
der. 
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PULVIS  STERVUTATO- 
RiUS,  live  CEP,  TALI,  US. 
Sternutatory,  or  Cephalic  powder . 
Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 

The  leaves  of  afarum,  three  parts; 
Marjoram,  one  part. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder.* 

The  titles  of  thefe  powders  fuffi- 
cientlyexprefstheir  intention.  ” hey 
are  both  agreeable  and  efficacious 
errhines,  and  fuperior  to  molt  of 
thofe  ufually  fold  under  the  name  of 
herb  fluff. 

PULVIS  STYPTIC  US. 

Styptic  powder. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Alum,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Gum  kino,  three  drams. 

Grind  them  together  into  a fine 
powder. 

‘ In  former  editions  of  this  Phar- 
macopoeia, a powder  of  this  kind' 
was  directed  to  be  made  with  alum 
and  dragon’s  blood,  and  was  long 
in  repute  as  an  aftringent,  under  the 
title  of  Pulvis  fypticus  Helvetii. 
The  gum  kino  is  judicioufly  fublli- 
tuted  to  the  dragon’s  blood,  as  be- 
ing a much  more  powerful  and  cer- 
tain aftiingent.  The  chief  ufe  of 
this  powder  is  in  htemorrhagies,  c- 
fpecially  of  the  uterus.’ 

PULVIS  e SUCCINO 
COMPOS  ITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  amber. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Amber  prepared. 

Gum  arabic,  each  ten  drams; 

Juice  of  hypociltis, 

Balauftincs, 

Japan  earth,  each  five  drams; 
Olibanum,  half  an  ounce; 

Strained  opium,  one  dram. 

Beat,  them  together  into  a powder* 

O o 2 This 
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This  powder  Is  compofed  of  the 
more  unexceptionable  ingredients  of 
the  Trochisci  e carabe  of  our 
former  Pharmacopoeia.  The  articles 
omitted,  which  are  as  many  in  num- 
ber as  thofe  now  retained,  r/ere  ma- 
nifeftly  abfurd  or  fuperfluous ; and 
the  making  it  up  into  troches  a 
very  unnecefiary  trouble.  The  me- 
dicine, as  now  reformed,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a tolerably  elegant 
allringent;  though  pofiibly  the  in- 
gredient,- which  it  receives  name 
from,  contributes  little  to  its  virtue. 
Two  fcruples  of  the  compoiition 
contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

PULVIS  e TRAGACANTHA 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compowid  powder  of  gum  tragacailth. 
Loud. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth. 

Gum  arabic, 

Marflimallow  root,  each  an  ounce 
and  a half} 

Starch, 

Liquorice,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Double  - refined  fugar,  three 
ounces. 

Grind  them  into  a powder. 

PULVIS  D1ATRAGACAN- 
THI. 

Edinb.  4- 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth,  one  ounce  and 
a half; 

Marlhmallow  root. 

Liquorice, 

Starch,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Teat  them  together  into  a powder. 

Both  thefe  powders  are  mild  e- 
mollients ; and  hence  become  fer« 
viceabJe  in  he&ic  cafes,  tickling 
coughs,  llrangury,  fome  kinds  of 
*ome  fluxes,  and  other  difordfers 
proceeding  from  a thin  acrimonious 
Kate  of  the  humours,  or  an  abrafion 
v tue  mucus  of  the  inteftines : they 


foften,  and  give  a greater  degree  of 
confiftency  to  the  former,  and  de- 
fend the  latter  from  being  irritated 
or  excoriated  by  them.  All  the  in- 
gredients coincide  in  thefe  general 
intentions  ; the  marfhmallow  root, 
however,  is  fomewhat  too  bulky  for 
this  form,  and  likewife  fubjecls  the 
compofition  to  grow  mouldy  in 
keeping,  an  inconvenience  which 
the  cold  feeds  formerly  employed  in 
thefe  powders  were  particularly  li- 
able to.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
dram  to  two  or  three  drams,  which 
may  be  frequently  repeated. 

HIERA  PICRA. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

The  gum  extrafted  from  Socoto- 
rine  aloes,  one  pound; 

Canella  alba,  three  ounces. 

Beat  them  feparately  into  powder, 
and  then  mix  them  together. 

Pulvls  PIIERA  PICRA  diaus. 
Edinb.  -p 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  four  ounces; 
Virginian  fnakeroot, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Mix,  and  beat  them  into  a powder. 

These  compofitions  were  origi- 
nally direaed  to  be  made  into  an  elec- 
tai  y : with  us,  they  have  been  rarely 
ufed  in  that  form,  and  not  often  in 
this  of  a powder,  on  account  of  their 
great  naufeoufnefs.  They  are  chiefly 
employed  as  the  balls  of  a tinaure 
called  Tmftura  facra.  Sec  page  311. 

SPECIES  AROMATICS. 
Aromatic  fpecies . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces; 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
(linger. 

Long  pepper,  each  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder,  £ 
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PUL  VIS  DIAROMATON,  five 
SPECIES  AROMATICiE. 
Aromatic  powder,  or  Arosnatic 
fpecies. 

Edinb. 

1 Take  of 
Nutmegs, 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds, 

Ginger,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder, 
to  be  kept  in  a phial  well  fliut.’ 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  a- 
greeable,  hot,  fpicy  medicines;  and 
as  fuch  may  be  ufefully  taken  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits  and  decayed  con- 
ltitudons,  for  warming  the  ilomach, 
promoting  digedion,  and  ftrength- 
ening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera.  The 
dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to  a fcruplc 
and  upwards.  The  firil  is  confider- 
ably  the  warmed. 

SPECIES  e SCORDIO  fine 
OPIO. 

Species  of  fcordium  without  opium. 
Land. 

Take  of 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole,  four 
ounces ; 

Scordium,  two  ounces ; 

Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  u half; 
Storax  drained, 

Tormentil  root, 

Biltort  root, 

Gentian, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Galbanum  drained, 

Gum  Arabic, 

Red  rofes,  each  one  ounce; 

Long  pepper, 

Ginger,  each  half  an  ounce* 
Reduce  them  into  powder, 

SPECIES  e SCORDIO  cum 
OPIO. 

Species  of  fcordium  with  opium. 
Lond. 

Take  of  drained  opium,  three 
drams 

Dry  it  a little,  that  it  may  eafily 


pulverize  ; and  add  it  to  the  fore- 
going fpecies  in  the  beating,  that 
they  may  be  all  reduced  into  a 
powder  together. 

This  is  the  fpecies  of  Fracado- 
rius’s  confe&ion  or  diafeordium, 
which  has  been  hitherto  kept  in  the 
diops  in  the  form  of  an  eleftary  on- 
ly, but  is  now  judicioudy  direfted 
in  that  of  a powder  alfo,  both  with 
and  without  the  opium;  when  made 
into  an  eledtary,  the  medicine,  in 
keeping,  lofes  of  its  adringency,  in 
which  conlids  great  part  of  its  vir- 
tue. As  this  campofition  has  in 
common  pra&ice  been  looked  upon 
as  a medicine  of  great  confe-quence, 
and  its  effects  determined  by  long 
experience ; the  College  has  made 
no  farther  alteration  in  its  ingredi- 
ents, than  fubdituting  red  rofes 
themfelves  to  the  fugar  of  rofes,  o- 
mitting  forrel  feeds,  which  are  cer- 
tainly infignificant,  and  fupplyfng, 
the  Lemnian  earth,  which  with  us 
is  fcarce  ever  met  with  genuine,  by 
a proper  increafe  of  the  bole.  They 
have  neverthclefs  given  an  elegant 
reformation  of  it,  in  the  pulvis  e 
hole,  cum  et  fine  opia  ; there,  the  fcor- 
dium, dorax,  gentian,  dittany,  ginr 
ger,  and  galbanum,  are  rejected,  a3 
being  either  fuperfluous  or  contrary 
to  the  intention  ; whild  an  increafe 
of  the  tormentil  root  amply  fup- 
plies  the  lofs  of  the  biftort  and  rofes. 
The  quantity  of  opium  is  the  fame 
in  hoth,  vi-z.  one  grain  in  forty-five 
of  the  compofition, 

PULVIS  TESTACEUS 
CERATUS 
Ceratcd  tcfaccous  powder. 

Edinb.  + 

Melt  fome  yellow  becs-wax  over  a 
gentle  fire;  and  carefully  dir  into 
it,  by  little  and  little,  as  much  of 
the  compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws  as  the  wax  will  take  up. 

O Q 3 
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This  preparation,  made  with 
oyfterlhells  inftcad  of  thr  crabs -daw 
powder,  was  in  ufe  formerly  in  the 
Edinburgh  inih  mary,aud  was  thence 
received  into  the  Pharmacopoeia  of 
the  College.  It  is  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a dram,  twice  a-day,  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  dyfenteries  wherever  the 
vifeera  arc  fubjeft  to  be  eroded  by 
acrimonious  humours,  and  in  im- 
moderate uterine  difeharges.  Its 
virtue  feems  to  depend  wholly  upon 
the  wax,  the  earthy  powder  being 
of  no  farther  ufe  than  to  divide  that 
concrete,  and  render  it  mifcible  with 
the  animal  fluids;  * though  it  may, 
in  certain  cafes,  do  good,  by  abforb- 
ing  acidity.’ 

PULVIS  e JALAPPA 
COMPOSITUS. 

Compound  powder  of  jalap: 

, Edinb. 

t Take  of 

Jalap  root,  one  ounce; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  minces. 
Mix,  and  diligently  grind  them  to- 
gether for  fome  time,  fo  as  to 
form  a very  fine  powder. 

* The  uie  of  the  cry  Hals  in  this 
preparation  is  the  fame  as  in  that  of 
th tPulvis  e fcavnnonio  (ompofit us,  viz. 
to  break  down  and  divide  the  jalap 
into  very  minute  particles,  whereby 
its  operation  is  thought  to  be  ok  Ur 
prated.’ 

PULVIS  SttDORlFCUS,  five 
DOVER  I. 

Sudorific | or  Dover' 4 powder • 
Edinb . 

* Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar,  three  drams  j 
Opium, 

Root  of  ipecacuanha  beat,  of  each 
one  fern  pie. 

Mix,  and  grind  them  accurately  to- 
gether, To  as  to  make  an  uniform 
powder. 


“ T hf  vitWolated  tartar,  from  the 
grittinefs  of  its  cryltals,  is  perhaps 
better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing 
the  tenacious  opium  than  any  other 
fait;  this  feems  to  be  its  only  ufe  in 
the  preparation.  The  operator 
ought  to  be  careful  that  the  opium 
and  ipecacuanha  fiiall  be  equally  uif- 
fufed  through  the  whole  mafs  of 
powder,  otherwise  different  portions 
of  the  powder  mult  have  differences 
in  degree  of  ilrength.” 

‘ This  powder  is  one  of  the  moil 
certain  fudorifics  that  we  know  cf; 
and  as  fuch,  was  recommended  by 
Dr  Dover  as  an  effectual  remedy  in 
rheumatifm.  Modern  praftice  coin 
firms  its  reputation,  not  only  in 
rheumatifm,  but  alfo  in  dropfy,  and 
fundry  othe’-  diftafes,  where  it  is  of- 
ten difficult  by  other  means  to  pro- 
duce a copious  iweat.  The  dofe  is 
from  five  to  ten  or  twelve  grains, 
according  as  the  patient's  Ilomach 
and  ftiength  bear  it.  It  is  conve- 
nient to  avoid  much  drinking  im- 
mediately after  taking  it.  othenvife 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  rejected  by  vo-? 
miting  before  any  other  effedls  are 
produced.’ 

PuLVIS  ARTHRITCUS  AMARUS.  * 
Bitter  gout  po*wder. 

PariJ 

Take  of 

Gentian  root, 

Round  birthwort  root, 

Rhapontic  root, 

Germander  leaves, 

Gri'undpine  leaves, 

Letter  centaury  tops,  of  each  cqyal 
parts. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

Compositions  of  this  kind  were 
in  ufe  among  the  ancient  Greek  phy-; 
ficians,  anti  made  a confide  rablc  pait 
of  their  pradlice  in  gouty  and  ar- 
thritic complaints.  But  while  they 
btilow  great  praifes  on  them  in  cc>!(l 
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and  phlegmatic  conftitutions,  they 
very  properly  condemn  them  as  being 
extremely  hurtful  in  the  hot  and  bi- 
lious. Afterwards,  on  account  pro- 
bably of  the  ill  confequences  arifing 
from  their  indiferiminate  ufe,  thefe 
medicines  fell  into  negledl,  till  the 
introduftion  of  the  Greek  volumes 
into  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe, 
when  they  were  tranferibed  by  fome 
of  the  earlier  medical  writers,  and 
brought  into  fome  efteem  in  Italy, 
Germany,  Switzerland,  See.  A form 
differing  from  the  above  only  in  the 
omiffion  of  the  rhapontic  root,  was 
fome  years  ago  brought  from  thence, 
as  a family  receipt,  by  a perfon  of 
high  rank,  who  having  experienced 
remarkable  benefit  from  it  in  a he- 
reditary gout,  ordered  it  to  be  print- 
ed, and  copies  delivered  to  all  who 
fhould  afk  for  them.  (See  the  Me- 
dical Obfervations  and  inquiries 
publithed  by  a fociety  of  phyficians 
in  London,  vol.  i.  p.  126.)  The 
£i regions  for  uiing  this  medicine  are 
to  the  following  effect: 

“ Take  one  dram  of  the  powder 
“ every  morning  falling,  in  a cup  of 
“ any  agreeable  liquor,  keeping  faff- 
4‘  ing  an  hour  and  a half  after  it. 

Continue  this  for  three  months 
“ without  interruption,  then  dimi- 
“ nifli  the  dofe  to  three  quarters  of 
*l  a dram  for  three  months  longer, 
“ then  to  half  a dram  for  fix  months 
“ more.  After  the  firfl  year,  it  will 
4‘  be  fufficient  to  take  half  a dram 
4‘  every  other  day.  As  this  medi- 
44  cine  operates  infer.fibly,  it  will 
te  take  perhaps  two  years  before  any 
44  great  benefit  is  received.  In  rheu- 
44  matifms  that  are  only  accidental, 
44  a few  of  the  dram  dofes  may  do: 
44  but  in  habitual  rheumatifms,  and 
« fuch  as  arc  of  long  Handing,  it 
**  mull  be  taken  as  for  the  gout : the 
44  remedy  requires  patience,  as  it  o- 
P*  perates  but  flow  in  both  cates.” 
Dr  Clephane  remarks  (in  the 
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learned  and  judicious  paper  above 
referred  to),  that  this  medicine  will 
probably  do  good  in  many  cafes,  for 
in  many  cafes  there  is  reafon  to  be- 
lieve it  extremely  proper  ; but  that 
an  indiferiminate  ufe  of  it  will  pro- 
bably again  do  what  a like  abufe 
formerly  did,  bring  a good  medicine 
into  dilrepute. 

PuLVIS  CATHARTICUS  SALINUS, 
Saline  cathartic  powder. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar, 

Cryllals  of  tartar,  each  one  dram ; 
Sal  prunel,  or  purified  nitre,  one 
fcruple. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

This  is  an  ufefnl  cathartic  in  in- 
flammatory diforders.  The  quantity 
above  direflcd  is  intended  for  one 
dofe,  which  fhould  be  accompanied 
with  plentiful  dilution.  * 

PuLVIS  CARMINATIVU?. 
Carminative  powder. 

Take  of 
Anifeed, 

Sw£et  fennel  feed,  each  two 

fcriiples ; 

Ginger,  one  fcruple; 

Nutmegs,  half  a fcruple; 

Fine  fugar,  half  a dram. 

Reduce  them  into  a powder,  for  fout 
dotes. 

This  powder  is  employed  for  ex- 
pelling flatulencies  arifing  from  in- 
digeftion,  particularly  thefe  to  which 
hypochondriacal  and  hy  (lyrical  per- 
rons are  fubjccl.  It  is  iikewife  ufe- 
fnlly  given  in  the  gripes  of  young 
children,  either  mixed  with  their 
food  or  otherwiie. 

PuLVIS  Dit’RETrCtrS. 
Diuretic  powder.’ 

Take  of 

Sal  prunel,  ten  grains; 

O o 4 Salt 
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Salt  of  amber,  four  grains; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  three  drops; 
Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 

Drop  the  oil  upon  the  fugar,  then 
add  the  ialts,  and  grind  the  whole 
together. 

This  powder  is  a very  efficacious 
diuretic,  and  may  be  given  to  advan- 
tage in  cafes  where  the  affiftance  of 
fuch  forcing  medicines  are  required. 
The  falts  fomewhat  abate  the  heat- 
ing quality  of  the  oil,  and  at  the  fame 
time  cool  and  relax  the  palfages, 

PuLVIS  ROBORANS. 

Strengthening  powder. 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  Peruvian  bark,  twelve 
grains ; 

Salt  of  Heel,  two  grains; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  one  drop; 

Fine  fugar,  half  a dram. 

Having  mixed  the  oil  with  the  fu- 
gar, add  the  other  ingredients, 
and  grind  the  whole  well  together, 
for  two  dofes. 

This  medicine  has  a much  better 
title  to  the  appellation  of  a ftrength- 
ener,  than  thofe  ufually  met  with  un- 
der that  name  in  difpenfatories.  In 
lax  habits,  debilities  of  the  nervous  fy- 
ilem,  and  the  weakneffes  peculiar  to 
either  lex, it  hasgcnerallygoodeffects. 

PuLVIS  ad  STRUMAS. 

P owder  againjl  the  king's  evil. 
Take  of  6 

Burnt  fponjre,  one  fcruple; 

Nitre,  ” 

Coralline, 

Fine  fugar,  each  half  a fcruple. 
Reduce  them  into  powder. 

T his  powder  is  recommended  in 
fcrophulous  diforders  an$  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  glands:  it  is  fuppofed  to 
open  and  deterge  the  minute  veficls, 
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and  carry  off  the  offending  matter  by 
urine.  Dr  Mead  informs  us,  in  his 
Monita  Medica , that  he  very  fre- 
quently experienced  its  good  effefts: 
he  ufed  to  give  the  quantity  above 
preferibed  twice  a-day,  with  three  or 
four  glafTes  of  the  lefs  compounded 
lime-water  along  with  each  dofe;  if 
the  patient  was  much  emaciated,  the 
lime-water  was  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk. 

PuLVIS  VERMIFUGUS. 
Vermifuge  powder. 

Take  of  i. 

Tanfy  flowers, 

Worm  feed,  each  three  drams; 

Salt  of  fteel,  one  dram. 

Make  them  into  a powder. 

Take  of  2, 

Tin  reduced  into  fine  powder,  two 
drams; 

Ethiops  mineral,  half  a dram; 

Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  well  together. 

Take  of  3.  . 

Choice  rhubarb,  three  drams; 
Scammony, 

Calomel,  each  one  dram. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a powder. 

All  thefe  compofitio.ns  are  well 
calculated  for  the  purpofe  exprefltd 
in  the  title.  The  firft  is  given  in  the 
hofpitals,  in  dofes  of  half  a dram 
twice  a-day  ; which  quantity  con- 
tains about  four  grains  and  a half  of 
the  fait  of  fteel.  The  fecond  is  di- 
vided into  three  or  four  dofes,  one 
of  which  is  taken  every  morning, 
and  a cathartic  on  the  day  following. 

I he  third,  which  is  a brilk  purga- 
tive, is  ufed  in  the  quantity  of  half  a 
dram*  after  the  others  have  been  pre- 
mifed  ; or  it  is  taken  once  or  twice 
a-vveck  without  their  affiftance. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Troches  a d Lozenges. 


TROCHES  and  lozenges  are 
compofed  of  powders  made 
up  with  glutinous  fubftances  into 
little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  made  ufe  of 
for  the  more  commodious  exhibition 
pf  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  them 
to  diffolve  (lowly  in  the  mouth,  fo 
as  to  pafs  by  degrees  into  the  fto- 
mach;  and  hence  thefe  preparations 
have  generally  a confiderable  pro- 
portion of  fugar  or  other  materials 
grateful  to  the  palate.  Some  pow- 
ders have  likewife  been  reduced  in- 
to troches,  with  a view  to  their  pre- 
fervation  ; though  pofiibly  for  no 
very  good  reafons  : for  the  moiften- 
ing,  and  afterw'ards  drying  them  in 
the  air,  mult  in  this  light  be  of 
greater  injury,  than  any  advantage 
accruing  from  this  form  can  coun- 
terbalance. 

General  Rules  for  making 
Troches. 

I. 

The  three  firlt  ryles  laid  down  for 
making  powders,  are  alfo  to  be 
obferved  in  the  powders  for  tro- 
ches \E.  -f-] 

II. 

Jf  the  mafs  proves  fq  glutinous  as 


to  (tick  to  the  fingers  in  making 
up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fwcet  or  a- 
romatic  oil ; or  elfe  fprinkled  with, 
powder  of  ftarch,  or  with  that  of 
liquorice  [£.  +] 

III. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  tro- 
ches, put  them  on  an  inverted 
fieve,  in  a fiudy  airy  place,  and 
frequently  turn  them  [.£.  -f  ] 

IV. 

Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glafs 
vefltls,  or  in  earthen  ones  well 
glazed  \_E.  +] 

TROCHISCI  ALBI  RHASIS, 
feu  SIEF  ALBUM. 

The  white  troches , or  dry  collyrium 
of  Razi. 

Edinh.  + 

Take  of 

Ceruffc,  three  ounces ; 

Sarcocolla,  one  ounce; 

Gum  tragacanth,  three  drams; 
Camphor,  one  dram  : 

Rofe -water,  as  much  as  is  fuffi- 
cient. 

Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  art. 

The  making  thefe  i ngredients 
into  troches  is  an  unneceffary  trou- 
ble ; 
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We;  fince,  before  they  are  ufed, 
they  mult  be  powdered  again,  for 
being  mixed  with  rofe-water  or  o- 
ther  liquors  for  the  purpofes  of  a 
cooling,  antacrid,  and  moderately 
aftrictive  collyrinm,  injection,  &c. 
The  London  College  has  therefore 
direfted  them  to  be  kept  in  the  form 
of  powder  ( under  the  title  of  Pulvis 
£ cerujfa  compofitus ),  omitting  the 
camphor,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
original  of  Razi. 

TROCHISC1  BECHICI 
ALBI. 

White  pectoral  troche s. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Double-refined  fugar,  a poynd 
and  a half ; 

Starch,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Liquorice,  fix  drams  ; 

Florence  orris  root,  half  an  ounce. 
Reduce  thefe  ingredients  into  pow, 
der,  which  is  to  be  made  up  into 
troches  with  a proper  quantity 
of  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

Edinb . 

* Take  of 

Pureft  fugar,  one  pound  ; 

Cum  Arabic,  four  ounces  ; 
Starch,  one  ounce ; 

Flowers  of  benzoin,  half  a dram. 
Having  beat  them  all  into  a pow- 
der, make  them  into  a proper 
mafs  with  rofe-water,  fo  as  to 
form  troches.* 

I hf.se  compofitions  ate  very  a- 
greeable  pe£t orals,  and  may  be  ufed 
at  pleafure.  They  are  calculated 
for  foftening  acrimonious  humours, 
and  allaying  the  tickling  in  the 
throat  which  provokes  coughing. 

TROCHISCI  BECHICI 
NIGRI. 

Black  pedoral  troches. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  liquorice, 

S 


Double-refined  fugar,  each  ten 
ounces ; 

Gum  tragacanth,  half  a pound. 
Drop  upon  thefe  ingredients,  fo 
much  water  as  will  make  the  maf« 
foft  enough  to  be  formed  into 
ti  ochcs. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  liquorice. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  four  ounces  ; 
White  fugar,  eight  ounces. 

{ Diffolve  them  in  warm  water,  and 
drain : then  evaporate  the  mix- 
ture over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  of 
a proper  confitlence  for  being 
formed  into  troches.’ 

These  compofiiions  are  defigned 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  white 
pedtoral  troches  above  described.  In 
foreign  pharmacopoeias  there  are 
fome  other  troches  of  this  kind,  un- 
der the  titles  of  Trochifci  bechici fla- 
vi  and  rubri  ; the  firft  are  coloured 
with  faffron,  the  latter  with  bole 
armenic.  The  difiblving  and  drain- 
ing the  extiaft  of  liquorice  and  gum 
Arabic,  as  now  ordered  in  the  lad 
of  the  above  preferiptions,  is  a con- 
fiderable  improvement ; not  only  as 
they  are  by  that  means  more  uni- 
formly mixed  than  they  can  well  be 
by  beating ; but  likewife  as  they 
are  thereby  purified  from  the  hete- 
rogeneous matters,  of  which  both 
thofe  drugs  have  commonly  no 
fmall  admixture.  > 

TROCHISCI  BECHICI 

cum  OPIO. 

PeCloral  troches  with  opium. 
Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Pure  opium,  two  drams ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  diam  ; . 
Tjn&ure  of  Tolu,  three  drams. 
Grind  the  opium  with  the  balfam 
and  tinfture,  previoufly  mixed, 
till  it  is  thoroughly  difiolved i , 
then  add,  by  degrees, 
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Of  Lovage  feed. 

Common  fyrup,  eight  ounces;  Pennyroyal  leaves. 


Extrasd  of  liquorice,  foftened  in 
warm  water,  five  ounces. 
YVhilft beating  them  diligently,  gra- 
dually fprinkle  upon  the  mixture 
five  ounces  of  powdered  gum  A- 
rabic.  Exficcate  fo  as  to  form 
troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains. 

‘ The  dire&ions  for  preparing 
the  above  troches,  are  fo  full  and 
particular,  that  no  farther  explana- 
tion is  neceffary.  Six  of  the  troches 
prepared  in  the  manner  here  order- 
ed, contain  about  one  grain  of  opi- 
um. Thefe  troches  are  mrdicines  of 
approved  efficacy  in  tickling  coughs 
depending  on  an  irritation  of  the 
fauces.  Befidas  the  mechanical  ef- 
fect of  the  invifeating  matters  in  in- 
volving acrid  humours,  or  lining 
and  defending  the  tender  mem- 
branes, the  opium  mull,  no  doubt, 
have  a considerable  ihare,  by  more 
immediately  dimimlhing  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  parts  themfelves.’ 

TROCHISCI  de  MINiO. 

fled- lead  troches . 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Red  lead,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  one 
ounce ; 

Crumb  of  the  fined  bread,  four 
ounces. 

Jdake  them  up  with  rofe- water  in- 
to oblong  troches. 

These  troches  are  employed  on* 
ly  for  external  purpofes  as  efeharo- 
tics  : they  are  powerfully  fuch,  and 
require  a good  deal  of  caution  in 
their  ufe. 

TROCHISCI  de  MYRRHA. 

Tr aches  of  jnyrrh. 

Edinb.  -j- 

Take  of 

Wynb»  one  ounce  and  a li^lf } 


Ruffia  caltor, 

Galbanum,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Eficntial  oil  of  favin,  half  a dram ; 
Elixir  proprietatis,  as-much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Let  the  gum  be  foftened  with  the 
elixir  into  a mafs  of  the  confid- 
ence of  honey  ; then  add  the  oil 
and  powders,  and  make  the  whole 
into  troches  according  to  art. 

These  troches  are  very  well  con- 
trived in  regard  to  efficacy,  and  fu- 
perior  to  thofe  in  mod  other  phar- 
macopceias  under  the  fame  title. 
Madder  and  cummin  feed,  two  of 
their  former  ingredients,  which  were 
objefted  to  in  a former  edition  of 
this  work,  arc  now  expunged  ; the 
the  one  as  being  an  unneceffary  ar- 
ticle; the  other,  as  being  an  oflfen- 
five  one,  and  not  of  fimilar  inten- 
tion with  the  red.  In  the  place  of 
this  lad,  lovage  feed  is  introduced, 
which  is  doubiefs  more  agreeable  to 
the  intention  of  the  medicine.  A- 
fafetida  is  fupplied  by  an  increafe 
of  the  galbanum,  and  the  eflential 
oil  of  the  rue  by  an  increafe  of  the 
oil  of  the  favin.  There  feems  to  be 
no  occafion  for  making  a medicine 
of  this  kind  into  troches,  as  it  can- 
not be  conveniently  taken  in  that 
form : the  London  College  have 
therefore  exchanged  their  Trochifci 
e myrrh  a for  a Pulvis  e n:\rrha  ctm- 
pofitns , which  fee. 

TROCHISCI  e NITRO. 

Troches  of  nitre, 
fj.  and  E. 

Take  of 

Nitre  purified,  four  ounces 
(‘  three  £.’)■, 

Doubles efined  fugar,  one  pdund 
nine  ounces  2s.’). 

Make  them  into  troches  with  muci- 
e of  guip  tragacanth. 

, ' " Th^ 
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This  is  a very  agreeable  form  for 
the  exhibition  oi  nitre ; though, 
when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  without 
any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  is  confi- 
derable),  it  is  apt  to  occalion  unea- 
finefs  about  the  itomach,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution 
with  aqueous  liquors. 


Part  IV. 

Flowers  of  benzoine,  one  fcruple; 
White  fugar,  four  ounces  ; 
Fa&itious  cinnabar,  half  a dram. 
Beat  them  together,  and  add  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacanth,  as  much 
as  is  fumcient 

Mix  and  make  them  into  troches 
according  to  art.’ 


Medicinal  Compofitions , 


TROCHISCI  e SCILLA, 

Troches  of  [quills, 
fond. 

Take  of 

Baked  fquills,  half  a pound  ; 
Wheat  flour,  four  ounces. 

Beat  them  together,  and  form  the 
mafs  into  troches,  which  arc  to 
be  dried  with  a gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  ufed  only  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca.  The 
defign  of  baking  the  fquill  is  to  a- 
bate  its  acrimony  ; and  making  it 
afterivards  into  troches  feems  the 
nioft  convenient  way  of  drying  it : 
common  wheat  flour  is  as  fit  for  this 
purpofe  as  any,  though  that  of  the 
white  vetch  has  been  generally  di- 
refted,  ‘ 

* As  the  fquill  is  fo  exceedingly 
naufeous,  it  is  a very  unfit  fubftance 
for  being  ufed  in  the  form  of  tro- 
ches.* 


These  compofitions  are  to  be 
confidered  only  as  agreeable  forms 
for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no  al- 
teration or  addition  being  here  made 
to  its  virtue  ; unlefs,  that  by  the 
flowers  of  benzoine  in  the  fecond 
prefeription,  the  medicine  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  rendered  more  efficacious 
as  a pectoral. 

* 1'he  factitious  cinnabar  feems 
chiefly  intended  as  a colouring  in-, 
gredient.’ 

TROCHISCI  e TERRA 
JAPONICA. 

Troches  of  Japan  earth. 

Lend. 

Take  of 
Japan  earth, 

Gum  Arabic,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Sugar  of  rofes,  flxteen  ounces. 
Beat  them  together,  and  dropping 
in  fome  w&ter,  make  them  into 
troches. 


TROCHTSCI  e SULPHURE. 

Trades  of  fulphur. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  waffied,  two 
ounces ; 

Double- refined  fugar,  fourounaes. 
Beat  them  together,  and  adding 
lome  mucilage  of  quince  feeds, 
form  them  into  troches. 


TROCHISCI  e SULPHURE, 
five  DIASULPHURIS. 

Troches  of  fulpur. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

i lowers  of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ; 


Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  two  ounces  ; 

Gum  tragacanth,  half  an  ounce  ; 

White  fugar,  one  pound  ; 

Rofe-water,  a fufficient  quantity. 
Make  them  into  troches. 

A preparation  of  this  kind,  with 
the  addition  of  ambergris  and  mufle, 
which  are  here  more  prudently  o- 
rnitted,  has  long  been  in  fomc  efteetn 
as  a mild  reitringent,  & c.  under  the 
title  of  Catechu . Medicines  of  this 
clafs,  in  general,  ate  excellently  fit- 
ted for  the  form  of  troches ; for 
when  flowly  and  gradually  received 

into 
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into  the  domach,  as  this  form  oc- 
Caiions  them  to  be,  they  produce 
much  better  effects  than  if  an  equal 
quantity  was  taken  down  at  once. 
The  above  troches  are  fufliciently 
palatable,  and  of  confiderable  lervice 
in  fome  kinds  of  coughs,  thin  acrid 
defluxions,  diarrhoeas,  &c. 

T4BELL^E  CARDIALGI- 
CJE. 

Cardialgic  lozenges. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 
Crabs-ckjws,  prepared,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Bole  armenic,  or  French  bole, 
half  an  ounce ; 

Nutmegs,  one  fcruple  ; 

Double  - refined  fugar,  three 
ounces. 

Reduce  thcfe  ingredients  into  pow- 
der, and  make  them  into  troches 
with  water. 

TROSCHSICI  CARDIAL- 
GICI. 

Edinb.  -f* 

Take  of 

Oyfter-fhells,  prepared. 

White  chalk,  powdered,  each  two 
ounces  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  j 
Nutmegs,  half  a dram  ; 

White  fugar,  fix  ounces  ; 

Common  water,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  troches  according 
to  art. 

* In  the  prefent  edition -of  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  a- 
bove  troches  are  fuperftded  by 
Pulvls  cretaceus.' 

These  compofitions  are  calcu- 
lated againd  that  uneafy  fenfation 
at  ftomach,  improperly  called  the 
heartburn;  in  which  they  often- 
times give  immediate  relief,  by  ab- 
ibrbing  and  neutralizing  the  acid 
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juices  that  occafion  this  diforder. 
I he  abforbent  powders  here  made 
ufe  of,  are  of  the  mod  powerful 
kind,  though  there  does  not  feem 
to  be  any  occafion  for  ufing  more 
than  one  of  them,  Some  havepre- 
lcribed  the  following  formula. 

T.IBELLJE  ANTACID.it. 
Antacid  lozenges. 

Take  of 

Prepared  white  chalk,  four  drams; 
Candied  ginger,  three  drams  ; 
Cinnamon,  one  dram  ; 

Fine  fugar  diflolved  in  water,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  reduce 
the  whole  into  a due  confid- 
ence for  being  formed  into  lo- 
zenges. 

Here  it  may  be  observed,  that 
all  thefe  compofitions,  though  very 
effe&ual  for  the  intention,  are  ac- 
companied with  an  inconvenience, 
which  is  frequently  complained  of 
in  their  ufe  ; their  binding  the 
belly.  The  ufe  of  the  chalk,  cy- 
der- [hells,  and  crabs-claws,  is  to  nb- 
forb  acidities  ; and  both  tfiefe  and 
the  other  common  abforbents,  uni- 
ted with  acids,  cotnpofe  therewith, 
adringent  concretes.  The  follow- 
ing compofition  is  free  from  this 
inconvenience. 

Tabell^e  antacids  la x antes. 

Laxative  antacid  lozenges. 

Take  of 

Magncfia  alba,  fix  ounces  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  three  oun- 
ces ; \ 

Nutmegs,  one  fcruple. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  form 
them  into  tioches  with  mucilage 
of  gum  tragacanth. 

saccharum  rosaceum. 

Sugar  of  rofes. 

Lond.  i 

Take  of 

Red  rofe-buds,  freed  from  the 

heels. 
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heels,  and  haftily  dried,  one 
ounce ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  one  pound. 
Keduce  them  feparately  into  pow- 
der, then  mix,  and  raoiften  them 
with  water,  that  they  may  be 
formed  into  troches,  which  are 
to  be  dried  by  a gentle  heat., 

‘ In  a former  edition  of  the  Edin* 
burgh  Pharmacopoeia,  tin's  prepara- 
tion was  directed  as  follows.’ 

TABELL/E  ROSACEiE. 

Rofs  tablets . 

Etlinb.  + 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  red  rofcs,  four  oun- 
ces ; 

White  fugar  in  powder,  one  pound. 
If  any  moilture  is  required,  take  of 
fyrup  of  dry  rofes,  a lufficient 
quantity  for  forming  them  into 
troches,  which  are  to  be  dried 
with  a gentle  heat. 

The  fugar  of  rofes  was  former- 
ly made  by  boiling  a pound  of  fine 
fugar  with  four  ounces  of  the  juice 
of  red  rofes  over  a gentle  fire  till  the 
juice  was  almofl  all  evaporated ; then 
throwing  in  an  ounce  of  dry  red  ro- 
fes reduced  to  a very  fine  powder ; af- 
ter which  the  matter  was  poured  out 
upon  a marble,  and  formed  intolo- 
7enges,  The  two  methods  above 
di reded,  are  more  fimple  and  com- 
modious ; though,  if  any  virtue  be 
cxpe&ed  from  the  rofes,  the  medi- 
cine is  not  at  all  improved  by  the 
alteration.  As  the  conferve  con- 
tains only  one-fourth  its  weight  of 
rofes  in  a frefii  ftate,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  quantity  of  frelh  rofes  in 
the  fecond  prefeription  is  lefs  than 
that  of  the  dry  ones  in  the  firfi:. 

'Uiefe  preparations  are  chiefly 
valued  for  their  agreeablenefs  to  the 
eye  and  palate.  Some  likewife  e- 
fteem  them,  medicinally,  as  light 
ullringentSj  and  look  upon  them, 


rot  undefervedly,  as  an  excellent 
addition  to  milk  in  phthifical  and 
hedic  cafes.  Some  have  been  ac- 
ltomed  to  add  a portion  of  acid  in 
making  thefe  preparations  : this 

improves  the  colour,  but  renders 
them  unfit  to  be  taken  w ith  milk. 

Tabf.ll.*  anthelmintics, 
Anthelmintic  fugar- cakes. 

Take  of  l. 

Powdered  tin,  half  a dram  ; 

Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rofe-water,  a fufficierit  quantity 
to  make  them  into  a mafs  fox 
tablets. 

Take  of  2« 

Scammony, 

Mercurius  duicis,  each  four 
grains  ; 

Fine  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Rofe-water,  a fufficient  quantity 
to  make  them  into  tablets. 

These  compofitions  are  calcula- 
ted for  children,  who  are  not  eafily 
prevailed  on  to  take  anthelmintic 
medicines  in  lefs  agreeable  forms. 
If  the  firft  is  made  ufe  of,  it  mult 
be  repeated  three  or  four  mornings 
fucceffively,  after  which  a purge  is 
to  be  taken:  The  fecond,  if  it  re- 
quires repetition,  is  to  be  given  only 
every  other  morning.  The  propor- 
tions bf  the  ingredients  are  to  be 
varied,  according  to  the  age  and 
ftrength  of  the  patient. 

TrOCHISCI  NERVIKl. 

Nerve  troches. 

Take  of 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
fixty  drops; 

Oil  of  cinnamon, 

Oil  of  rofemary,  each  four  drops ; 

Florence  orris  root,  two  drams ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  dram  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as 
much  as  will  reduce  them  into 
a mafs,  which  is  to  be  formed 
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into  troches  of  about  half  a 
fcruple  each. 

One  or  two  of  thefe  troches  ta- 
ken occafionally,  and  luffered  to  dif- 
folve  in  the  mouth,  prove  lerviceable 
tothofe  who  are  fubje&  to  paraly- 
tic and  other  nervous  diiorders. 
Warm  aromatic  medicines,  given 
in  this  form  and  manner,  are  fup- 
pofed,  from  their  flow  dilfolution  in 
the  mouth,  to  affeft  the  nervous  fy- 
item  more  immediately  than  if  re- 
ceived at  once  into  the  ftomaeh. 


Morsuli  purgantes. 
Purging  tablets. 

Take  of 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce; 
Scammony,  three  drams ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  four  drops  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  eight  oun- 
ces. 

Make  them  up  with  rofc  water  into 
troches,  weighing  each  about  a 
dram. 


This  is  a fufficiently  elegant 
form  for  purgative  troches.  Each 
of  the  morfuli  contains  two  grains 
and  a half  of  fcammony. 

MoRJULI  de  RHABARBARO. 

Rhubarb  troches. 

Take  of 

Cream  of  tartar, 

Rhubarb,  each  two  drams  ; 

Frclh  lemon-peel,  half  a dram; 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

^fakc  them  into  troches  with  rofe- 
water. 

Two  drams  of  thefe  troches  con- 
tain about  feven  giains  of  rhubarb, 
and  as  much  cream  of  tartar.  Both 
th  is  and  the  preceding  compofition 
are  among  the  officinals  of  the  Bran- 
denburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 


Morsuli  restaurantss 
Kukckklii. 

KunckeP  s antimonial  tablets. 
Take  of 

The  bed  Hungarian  antimony, 
levigated  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  three  drams  and  .. 
half;  '* 

Sweet  almonds,  peeled, 

Frefti  pine  nuts,  each  half  an 
ounce , 

Cinnamon,  one  dram  ; 

Defier  cardamom -Cods,  hulked, 
half  a dram  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  four  oun- 
ces. 

Dilfolve  the  fugar  in  equal  quantities 
of  cinnamon  water  and  rofc -wa- 
ter ; then  mix  therewith  the  o- 
ther  ingredients,  ard  form  the 
whole  into  tablets,  weighing  one 
dram  each. 

These  tablets  were  brought  into 
efteem  by  Kunckel*  at  a time  when 
the  internal  ufe  of  crude  antimony 
was  almoft  univerially  reckoned 
poifonous.  He  had  recourfe  to  them 
as  a dc-fperatc  medicine,  in  violent 
pains  and  contradlions  of  the  arms, 
after  all  the  common  methods  of 
cure  had  been  ufed  without  any  re- 
lief ; and  being  happily,  in  a Ihort 
time,  petfeftly  freed  from  his  com- 
plaints, he  made  trial  of  them  in  fe- 
veral  other  cafes,  with  remarkable 
fuccefs.  He  Items  to  have  begun 
with  dofes  of  four  or  five  "grains 
(that  is,  one  of  the  tablets  above 
preferibedj,  which  were  repeated 
thrice  a-day,  and  gradually  increa- 
fed  to  a dram  or  more  of  the  anti- 
mony every  day. 


Trochisci  sialagogi. 
Sialagogue  troches. 

Take  of 

Pellitory  of  Spain,  half  an  ounce; 
Maltich,  two  drams ; 

Oil  of  cloves  and  marjoram,  each 
«ne  dram ; 
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Yellow  wax,  a fufficient  quantity.  These  troches  are  of  fervice  for 
Make  than  into  troches  or  pellets,  warming  and  ftrengthemng  the  lto- 
One  of  thefe  troches  is  to  be  oc*  mach,  expelling  flatulences,  and 
cafionally  held  in  the  mouth,  and  promoting  digeftion  : for  thefe  pur- 
chewed,  to  promote  a difeharge  of  pofes  they  are  as  effeaual  as  any 
faliva  ; which  they  efTed  by  warm-  thing  that  can  well  be  contrived  in 
ing  and  Simulating  the  falival  this  form. 


TrochisCi  stomachici 
Stomachic  troches. 

Take  of 

Hard  extraft  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  dram  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon. 

Oil  of  mint,  each  ten  drops  ; 
Fine  fugar,  four  ounces. 

Make  them  into  troches  with  mu- 
cilage of  gum  tragacanth. 


Trochisci  suaveolbntes. 
Sweet  - [melting  troches . 

Take  of 

Strained  ftorax,  one  fcruple  ; 
Ambergris,  fifteen  grains  ; 
Mulk,  feven  grains  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  fix  drops  ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  ounce. 

Make  them  into  fmall  troches  with 
mncilage  of  gum  Arabic. 


CHAP. 
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■ CHAP.  III. 

Pill  s. 

\ 


TO  this  form  are  peculiarly 
adapted  thofe  drugs  which 
operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
naufeous  and  offenfive  tafte  or  fmell 
require  them  to  be  concealed  from 
the  palate. 

Pills  diflolve  the  moll  difficultly 
in  the  ftomach,  and  produce  the 
inoll  gradual  and  lafting  effects,  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  This  is,  in 
fome  cafes,  of  great  advantage  ; in 
others,  it  is  a quality  not  all  defira- 
l>le ; and  fometimes  may  even  be  of 
dangerous  confequence,  particular- 
ly with  regard  to  emetics;  which,  if 
they  pafs  the  ftomach  undiffolved, 
and  afterwards  exert  themfclves  in 
the  inteftincs,  operate  there  rs  vio- 
lent cathartics.  Hence  emetics  are, 
among  us,  fcarcc  ever  given  in  pills. 
And  hence  to  the  refinousand  diffi- 
cultly foluble  fubftances,  faponaee- 
ous  ones  ought  to  be  added,  in  or- 
der to  promote  their  folution. 

Gummy  refins,  and  infpiffated 
jtfices,  are  fometimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  pills,  without  ad- 
dition : where  any  moifture  is  re- 
quisite, fpirit  of  wine  is  more  pro- 
per than  fyrups  or  conferves,  as  it 
unites  more  readily  with  them,  and 
does  not  fenfibly  incrcafe  their  bulk. 
Light  dry  powders  require  fyrup 
or  mucilages  : and  the  more  pon- 
derous, as  the  mercurial  and  other 


metallic  preparations,  thick  honey, 
conferve,  or  extiadls. 

Light  powders  require  about  half 
their  weight  of  fyrup  ; of  honey,  a- 
bout  three-fourths  their  weight ; 
to  rednee  them  into  a due  confid- 
ence for  forming  pills.  Half  a dram 
of  the  mafs  will  make  five  or  fix 
pills  of  a moderate  fizc. 

General  Rules  for  making  Pills, 
from  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia. 

I. 

The  three  firft  rules,  formerly  laid 
down  for  making  powders,  arc 
here  -alfo  to  be  carefully  obferved. 

II. 

Gums  and  in fpifiated  juices,  are  to 
be  firft  foftened  with  the  liquid 
preferibed : then  add  the  pow- 
ders, and  continue  beating  them 
all  together  till  they  arc  perfectly 
mixed. 

■ III. 

The  maffes  for  pills  are  belt  kept  in 
bladders,  which  ffiould  be  moift- 
ened  now  and  then  with  fome  of 
the  fame  kind  of  liquid  that  the 
mafs  was  made  up  with,  or  with 
fome  proper  aromatic  oil. 

P p PI, 
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PILULE  AROMATICiE. 

.Aromatic  pills. 

Land.  • 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies, 

Baliam  of  Peru,  each  hall  an 
ounce. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  gum  guaia- 
cum  feparately  into  powder,  then 
mix  them  with  the  rclt,  and  make 
the  whole  into  a mafs  with  a luf- 
ficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  o- 
range-peel. 

It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  unite 
thefe  ingredients  into  a mafs  lit  for 
making  pills  of.  The  belt  way  is,  firft 
to  rub  the  aromatic  fpecies  with  the 
balfam,  then  to  add  the  powdered 
aloes,  and  afterwards  the  guaiacum  ; 
when  thefe  arc  well  mixed  together, 
drop  in  the  fyrup  by  little  and  little 
at  a time.  Thefe  pills  are  contrived 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  Pilula 
diambra  of  our  former  Pharmaco- 
poeia. They  are  far  more  elegant 
as  well  as  fimple,  truly  uniform  in 
their  ingredients,  ar.d  excellently 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  they  feem 
defigned  for.  Taken  in  fmall  do- 
fes,  as  half  a fcruple  or  little  more, 
and  occafionally  repeated,  they  warm 
the  ftomach,  and  by  degrees  the 
whole  habit,  promote  perfpiration, 
and  all  the  natural  fecretions.  If 
the  dofe  is  coniiderable,  they  ope- 
rate gently  by  ftool ; and  if  conti- 
nued for  fome  time  in  fmaller  dofes, 
they  prove  at  length  purgative,  or 
introduce  a falutary  loqfenefs. 

PILULE  ALOETICJE. 

Aloetic  pills. 

Ed'mb. 

f Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes  in  powder. 
Thick  extract  of  gentian,  each 
two  ounces ; 


Make  them  into  a mafs  with  fimple 
fyrup. 

* These  pills  were  formerly  di- 
rected to  be  made  with  Caftile  foap  ; ^ 
from  a notion  which  Boerhaave  and 
fome  others  were  very  fond  of,  that 
foap  promoted  the  folution  of  refi- 
nous  and  fevcral  other  fubltances  in 
the  Itomach.  This,  however,  feem3 
to  be  a millake ; and,  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  highly  probable,  that  the 
alkaline  part  of  the  foap  is  in  mod 
inltanccs  ftparated  from  the  oily  by 
the  acid  in  the  ftomach  ; by  which 
deeompofition  the  foap  may  come 
to  retard  inftead  of  promoting  the 
folution  of  the  aloes.  Thefe  pills 
have  been  much  ufed  as  warming  ' 
and  ftomachic  laxatives : they  are 
very  well  fuited  for  the  coftivenefs 
fo  often  attendant  on  people  of  fc-  ’ 
dentary  lives.  Like  other  prepara- 
tions of  aloes,  they  are  alfo  ufed  in 
jaundice,  and  in  certain  cafes  of  obr  , 
drafted  menfes.  They  are  feldom 
ufed  for  producing  full  purging ; 
but  if  this  is  required,  a fcruple  or 
half  a dram  of  the  mafs  may  b? 
made  into  pills  of  a moderate  fiz? 
for  one  dofe.’ 

PILULyE  de  JA  LAPPA. 

jfalap  pills. 

Ed'mb. 

‘ Take  of 

Extraft  of  jalap,  two  ounces ; 
Pow'der  of  aromatics,  half  afl 
ounce. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  fimpls 
fyrup.’ 

One  of  the  fame  kind,  with  pow- 
dered jalap  in  fubftance  inftead  of 
the  extraft,  is  ufed  in  fome  of  ouf 
liofpitals,  as  a cheap  and  effectual 
purge. 
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Fills'. 


Chap.  III. 

PlLUL/E  E SCAMM0N10  CUM 
ALLIO. 

Pills  of fcammojiy  with  aloes . 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  dram  ; 
Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a dram ; 
Scammony,  one  fcruple  ; 

Soft  extract  of  liquorice,  as  much 
is  fufficient  to  reduce  them 
into  amafs  of  a due  confidence 
for  being  formed  into  pills. 

This  warm  purgative  is  recom- 
mended for  removing  the  crudi- 
ties, &c.  after  a furfeit  or  debauch, 
and  for  preventing  arthritic  aud  o- 
ther  complaints  incident  to  thofc 
who  live  high.  The  quantity  a- 
bove  .defcribed  may  be  made  into 
thirty  pills,  of  which  live  or  fix  are 
to  be  taken  for  a dofe. 

PILULE  e*  COLOCYN 1TII- 
DE  SIMPLICIOKES. 

The  more  fimple  colocynth  pills. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Pith  of  colocynth, 

Scammony,  each  two  ounces  ; 

Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 

Pul  Strife  the  coloquintidaand  fcam- 
mony  by  themfelves,  then  mix 
in  the  oil,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a mafs  with  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 

The  operator  Ihould  be  careful, 
in  pulverifmg  the  colocynth,  to  a- 
void  the  finer  particles  that  fly  off 
from  it  ; which,  though  they  do 
not  confiderably  afFe&  the  mouth  or 
fauces,  have  fometimes  bee,n  obfer- 
ved  to  occafian  violent  purging. 
The  drug  fhould  firft  be  well  dried, 
'.cut  with  Iheers  into  fmall  pieces, 
and  freed  from  the  feeds ; then  rub 
•it  in  an  oiled  mortar,  adding  a few 
drops  of  fwcet  oil  occafionally  du- 
ring the  trituration  : afterwards  mix 
this  powder  with  the  powdered  fcam  - 
^neny,  add  the  eiTential  oil  preferi- 
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bed,  and  make  the  mixture  into  a 
mafs  as  above  dire&ed.  The  com- 
pofition  is  apt  to  grow  ftiff  and  dry 
in  keeping,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  made  pretty  foft  at  firll ; the 
pills  Ihould  be  formed  as  they  are 
wanted;  for,  when  long  kept,  they 
become  fo  hard,  as  to  have  fome- 
times pafled  through  the  intellines 
undi  fl'olved. 

Thefe  pills  (formerly  called  Pi- 
lule de  duohiSy  or  pills  of  two  ingre- 
dietits)  are  very  llrong  cathartics, 
and  ought  not  to  be  ventured  upon 
in  cafes  where  lefs  violent  medicines 
will  take  effedl.  They  have  been 
often  made  ufe  of  in  large  dofes,  a- 
long  with  large  dofes  alfo  ©f  mer- 
curials in  venereal  complaints,  both, 
in  recent  gonorrhoeas,  and  in  the 
fwellings  and  inflammations  which 
fometimes  follow  from  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  difeharge  : but  in  both 
thefe  cafes  they  are  apparently  im- 
proper, as  they  generally  injure  the 
conftitution,  and  as  the  latter  com- 
plaint is  for  the  mod  part  aggrava- 
ted by  them.  The  effential  oil,  which 
is  added  as  a corrector  to  the  pm> 
gative  ingredients,  does  not  con- 
tribute fo  much,  as  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  to  abate  the  roughnefs  of 
their  operation.  See  page  373. 
The  dofe  of  thefe  pills  is  from  fif- 
teen grains  to  haf  a dram ; fome 
have  imprudently  gone  as  far  as  two 
fcruples.  Half  a dram  contains  ten 
grains  of  coloquintida,  and  as  much 
fcammony. 

PILULiE  ex  COLOCYNTHI- 
DE  cum  ALOE,  vulgo  PI- 
LULE COCCLffi. 

Colocynth  pills  with  aloes , commonly 
called  Coccia. 

Edinb. 

« Tal^e  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  of  each  two  ounces; 
Sal  polychreft,  two  drams ; 

P p 2 Co- 
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Colocynth,  on*  ounce; 

Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  fcammony  in- 
to a powder  with  the  fait  ; then 
let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a very 
fine  powder,  and  the  oil  be  add- 
ed ; laftly,  make  it  into  a proper 
mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum  A- 
rabic.’ 

/ 

PILULE  ex  COLOCYNTH  I - 
DE  cum  ALOE. 

CclGcy7ith  pills  with  aloes. 

Lotid. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  each  two  ounces  ; 
Pith  of  colocynth,  one  ounce  ; 
Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 

Let  the  dry  fpc-cies  be  feparately 
reduced  into  powder  ; then  mix 
in  the  oil,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a mafs  with  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 


‘These  two  formulae  are  nearly 
the  fame  ; the  fait  may  perhaps  af- 
fift  in  dividing  the  aloes  and  fcam- 
roony.’  The  ingredients  are  redu- 
ced to  the  proportions  wherein  they 
are  fet  down  in  the  original  of  Ga- 
len ; and  what  is  of  greater  confe- 
quence,  the  medicine  becomes  kfs 
ungrateful  to  the  llomach,  and  lefs 
virulent  in  its  operation.  Half  a 
dram  of  the  mafs  contains  nearly 
four  grains  of  coloquintida,  eight 

of  aloes,  and  eight  of  icammonv. 
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PILULE  ECPHRACTICJ1 

Deohflruent  pills. 

Lend. 

Take  of  the 

Aromatic  pills,  three  oynces; 
Rhubarb, 

Lxtradl  of  gentian, 

Salt  ol  fteel,  each  one  ounce; 
SaIt  of  wormwood,  half  an  oum 
■ them  together  into  a mafs  vvi 
iplutivc  fyrup  of  roles. 


It  is  difficult  to  bring  this  mafs 
into  the  due  confiftcnce,  the  two 
falts  a&ing  upon  one  another,  fo 
as  to  make  it  fvtell  and  crumble. 
Notwithftanding  the  alkaline  fait  - 
employed,  the  pill  does  not  prove 
at  all  alkaline  ; for  the  acid  of  the 
fait  of  fteel  fotfakes  its  metal,  and 
unites  with  the  alkali  into  a vitrio- 
lated  tartar ; whence  fome  have 
propofed  ufing,  inftead  of  the  two  - 
falts  here  diredted,  an  ounce  of  vi- 
triolated  tartar  already  made,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  any  of  the  calces  of 
iron  : this,  they  obferve,  prevents 
the  inconvenience  above  mentioned, 
without  making  any  apparent  al- 
teration in  the  quality  of  the  me- 
dicine. 

PILULE  ECpHRACTICE 
CHALYBEATE. 

Chalybeate  ccphr attic  pills. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

The  mafs  of  common  pills,  called 
Rufus' s pills,  deferibed  here-  ^ 
after,  one  ounce  and  a half; 
Gum  ammoniacum, 

Refin  of  guaiacum,  each  half  an  . 
ounce ; 

Salt  of  fteel,  five  drams  ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  tire 
whole  into  a mafs. 

The  fait  of  fteel,  which  is  one  of 
the  moil  a&ive  preparations  of  that 
metal,  remains  here  undecompound* 
ed-  Both  thc-fe  and  the  foregoing- 
pills  are  very  well  calculated  for 
anfwenng  the  intention  txpreffed  in 
the  title.  A dram  of  the  mafs  may 
be  made  intofyvelve  pills,  and  two  or  1 
three  of  thefc  taken  every  night, 
or  oftener,  in  chlorotic  or  other 
cafes,  where  warm  aperient  or  de* 
obftruent  medicines  are  proper. 


Pills'. 


Chap.  3, 

PILULjE  ecphr actions 
PURGANTES. 

Purging  deobjlruent  pills . 
Edinb.  + 

Take  of 
Socotorine  aloes, 

Extract  of  black  hellebore, 
Scammony,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Gum  ammoniacuno, 

Rcfin  of  guaiacum,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Vitrielated  tartar,  two  drams  ; 
Eflential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
one  dram. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs,  with  a fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  fyrup  of  buck- 
thorn. 

This  compofition  maybe  given 
from  eight  or  ten  grains  to  a fcruple 
or  half  a dram,  according  as  it  is 
intended  to  keep  the  belly  open  or 
to  purge.  Half  a dram  of  the  mafs 
contains  about  fix  grains  of  each  of 
the  capital  purgative  ingredients, 
aloes,  fcammony,  and  extract  of 
hellebore. 

PILULE  FCETIDiE. 

Fetid  pills. 

Edinb.  -p 

Take  of 
Afafetida, 

. Rufiia  caflor,  each  one  dram  and 
a half ; 

Camphor,  half  a dram  ; 

Oil  of  hartfhorn,  twenty -four 
drops. 

Beat  the  camphor  with  the  afafe- 
tida ; then  add.the  caftor  and  oil 
of  hartlhorn,  and  make  the  whole 
into  a mafs. 

PILUL7E  GUMMOSiE. 

Gum  pills. 

Land. 

Take  of 
Galbanum, 

Opoponax, 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  each  one  ounce ; 
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Afafetida,  half  an  ounce. 

Make  them  into  a mafs  with  fyrup 
of  fafTron. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 
Afafetida, 

Galbanum 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounce; 

Re&ified  oil  of  amber,  one  dram. 
Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  iimple 
fyrup.* 

All  thefe  pills  are  defigned  for 
antihyfterics  and  emmenagogues, 
and  very  well  calculated  for  an- 
fwering  thofe  intentions  ; half  a 
fcruple,  a fcruple,  or  more,  may  be 
taken  every  night  or  oftener.  The 
fetid  pills  of  our  former  Pharmaco- 
poeia were  confiderably  purgative : 
the  purgative  ingredients  are  now- 
omitted,  as  the  phyfician  may  eafi- 
ly,  in  extemporaneous  prefeription, 
compound  thefe  pills  with  cathartic 
medicines,  in  fuch  proportions  as 
particular  cafes  fhall  require. 

The  following  compofitions  are 
calculated  for  the  fame  intentions 
as  the  foregoing  deobfiruent,  fetid, 
and  gum  pills.  . 

Take  of  1. 

Afafetida, 

Wood -foot. 

Myrrh,  each  two  ounces ; 

Oil  of  amber,  one  dram  and  a 
half ; 

Syrup  of  fugar,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a mafs, 
acccording  to  art. 

Take  of  2. 

Afafetida,  one  dram  ; 

Martial  flowers,  half  a dram  ; 

Oil  of  amber,  eight  drops  ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to'  reduce  them  into  a 
mafs. 

Pp  3 Take 
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Tate  of  3- 

Afafetida, 

Gum  amnioniacum, 

Myrrh, 

Aloes, 

Kuft  of  fteel  prepared, 

Extract  of  gentian,  each  one 
fcruple ; 

Syrup  of  ginger  as  much  as  will 
make  the  other  ingredients  in- 
to a mafs. 

Take  of  4. 

Galbanum,  one  dram  ; 

Salt  of  fteel,  half  a dram  ; 
Afafetida, 

Aromatic  fpecies,  each  one  feru- 

ple  ; 

Tintture  of  myrrh,  as  much  as 
will  make  them  into  a mafs. 

In  hyllerical  diforders,  after 
Weeding  and  purging,  where  a fan- 
guine  and  plethoric  habit  indicates 
thefe  evacuations,  chalybeate  medi- 
cines are  in  general  the  mod  to  be 
relied  upon;  efpecially  when  joined, 
as  in  thefe  compofitions,  with  bit- 
ters and  deobdruent  gums.  Atfird 
taking,  they  are  apt  to  increafe  the 
complaints  (as  the  experienced  Sy- 
denham obferves),  and  occafion  great 
diforders  both  of  body  an/d  mind; 
which  however  foon  go  off,  or  may 
be  relieved  by  a proper  dofe  of  opi- 
um given  at  bed-time.  A dram  of 
cither  of  the  rnaffes  is  to  be  made 
into  twelve  pills ; one  or  two  of 
which  may  be  taken  for  a dofe  twice 
(ir  thrice  a-day. 

PILULJE  MERCGRIALES. 

Mercurial  pills. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Honey,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Crumb  of  bread,  two  ounces. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  ho- 
ney in  a glafs  mortar  till  the  glo- 
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bules  difappear,  adding  occafion- 
ally  a little  fimple  fyrnp  ; then 
add  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  beat 
the  whole  with  water  into  a mafs, 
which  is  to  be  immediately  dr-  v 
vided  into  four  hundred  and 
eighty  equal  pills. 

‘The  quickfilver  was  formerly 
direfted  to  be  ground  with  refin  of 
guaiacum  and  cadi’e  foap.  The 
former  was  fuppofed  to  coincide 
with  the  virtues  of  the  mercury, 
and  the  latter  was  ufed  chiefly  to 
divide  the  globules  of  mercury.  For 
this  laft  intention  Dottor  Saunders 
found  that  honey,  the  fubftance 
here  ordered,  is  of  all  others  the 
mod  effectual : But  we  would  fup- 
pofe  with  this  gentleman,  that  fome- 
thing  farther  i?  done  in  this  procef3  • 
than  the  mere  divifion  of  the  mer- 
curial globules,  and  that  part  of  the 
quickfilver  is  as  it  were  amalgama- 
ted with  the  honey,  or  brought  to 
a date  ftmiiar  to  that  in  Plcnck’s 
folution. 

* The  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the 
bed  preparations  of  mercury,  and 
may  in  general  fnperfede  every  other 
form  of  this  medicine.  It  is  necef- 
farv  t'o  form  the  mafs  immediately 
into  pills,  as  the  crumb  foon  becomes 
too  hard  for  that  purpofe.  Soap 
was  undoubtedly  a very  improper 
medium  for  triturating  the  mercu- 
ry; it  is  not  only  too  hard  for  that 
purpofe,  but  when  the  preparation 
entered  the  domach,  the  alkaline 
part  of  the  foap  being  engaged  by 
the  acid  in  that  vifeus,  the  mercury 
would  in  all  probability  be  immedi- 
ately feparated.  The  honey  and 
bread  can  only  be  changed  by  the 
natural  powers  of digedion,  andean 
never  opprefs  the  dotnach.  The 
dofe  of  the  pills,  is  from  two  to  four 
or  fix  in  the  day,  according  to  the 
cffedls  we  wifh  to  produce.1 
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Lend. 

Take  of 

Quicksilver,  five  drams ; 

Strafburgh  turpentine,  tvro 
drams  ; 

Cathartic  extra&,  four  fcruples  j 
Rhubarb,  powdered,  one  dram. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  tur- 
pentine until  they  are  pefe&ly 
incorporated  ; then  let  the  other 
ingredients  be  beat  up  with  this 
mixture  into  a mafs.  If  the  tur- 
pentine happens  to  be  too  thick, 
foften  it  with  a little  oil  olive. 

PILULiE  MERCU RIAX.ES 
JLAXANT  £3. 

Laxative  mercurial  pills . 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Pure  quickfilver,  one  ounce; 
Reiin  of  guaiacum. 

Extract  of  black  hellebore. 
Powdered  rhubarb,  each  half  an 
ounce ; 

Common  fyrup,  a fuflicient  quan- 
tity. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  re- 
fin of  guaiacum  until  they-are 
perfectly  incorporated  ; then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  and  beat 
the  whole  into  a mafs  according 
to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  ufeful 
purgative  mercurials.  They  are, 
however,  liable  to  an  inconvenience, 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  their 
ftrength : for  the  mercury  is  bull 
loofely  united  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  very  apt  to  feparate  and 
run  together  in  its  original  form ; in 
which  date  it  never  exerts  its  pro- 
per virtue.  Although  it  appears  per- 
feftly  extinguifhed  by  the  matters 
it  is  ground  with  at  firll,  part  of 
it  is,  apt  to  be  fpued  out  on  beating 
up  the  mixture  with  the  other  in- 
gredients into  a mat's. 
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PILULiE  de  GAMBOGIA, 

Gamboge  pills. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Takc  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Extraft  of  black  hellebore. 
Gamboge, 

Mercuriusdulcis,  each  two  drams  j 
Efl'ential  oil  of  juniper  berries, 
half  a dram  ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs. 

This  is  a ftrong  mercurial  pur- 
gative, in  which  the  mercurial  pre- 
paration is  not  liable  to  the  uncer- 
tainty which  the  crude  quickfilver 
is  accompanied  with  in  the  forego- 
ing compofitions.  The  dofe  is  from 
ten  or  fifteen  grains  to  half  a dram. 
This  lait  quantity  contains  of  aloes, 
extraft  of  hellebore,  gamboge,  and 
mcrcurius  dulcis,  about  five  grains 
of  each. 

PILULjE  JETHIOPICiE. 

Ethiopic  pills . 

Edinb . 

* Take  of 

Quickfilver,  fix  drams : 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony. 
Refin  of  guaiacum. 

Honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  ho- 
ney, in  a glafs  mortar,  until  the 
mercurial  globules  entirely  difap- 
pear ; then  add  the  golden  ful- 
phur and  guaiacum,  with  as  much 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  as  is  fuf- 
ficient to  make  the  mixture  into 
a mafs  of  the  proper  confidence 
for  forming  pills.’ 

These  pills  are  much  more  effi- 
cacious than  thofe  of  a former  edi- 
tion ; the  cthiops  mineral,  there  or- 
dered, being  exchanged  for  a more 
aftive  compofition.  In  their  pre- 
fent  form,  they  refemble  £)r  Plum- 
P p 4.  ' mcv’« 
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mer’spills,  defcribed  in  theEdin.  Ef- 
fays,  (fee  page  559  and  601  of  tin's 
work),  to  which  they  are  preferable 
in  one  refpcft,  that  they  are  lcfs  apt 
to  run  off  by  (look  They  are  an  ufe- 
ful  alterative  both  in  cutaneous  and 
venereal  diforders.  One  fourth  part 
of  the  quantity  above  preferibed, 
may  be  made  into  fixty  pills ; of 
which,  from  one  to  four  may  be  ta- 
ken every  night  and  morning,  the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm 
during  the  whole  time  that  this* 
courfe  is  continued. 

I (hall  here  infert  fome  other  for- 
mulae of  mercurial  pills,  which  may 
be  occafsonally  had  recourse  to,  and 
of  which  the  greatell  part  has  been 
kept  as  fecrets  in  particular  hands. 

Take  of  1. 

Crude  quickfilver,  . 

Hard  extraft  of  guaiacum,  each 
one  dram  and  a half ; 

Efiential  oil  of  faflafras,  twenty 
drops; 

Venice  turpentine,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  tur- 
pentine, till  they  are  perfc&ly  in- 
corporated : then  add  the  other 


Efiential  oil  of- faflafras,  ten  drops. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a mafs,  for 
twenty  pills ; the  dofe  of  which 
is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  4. 

Mercurius  d lcis,  half  a fcruple; 

. Camphor,  half  a dram; 

Soft  extraft  of  guaiacum,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  them  in- 
to a mafs,  which  is  to  be  form- 
ed into  twenty  pills;  the  dofe 
is  from  one  to  fix. 

Take  of  5. 

Mercurius  dulci3,  half  a fcruple; 
Venipc  turpentine,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  it  into  a mafs  of  a 
proper  confidence;  which  is  to 
be  formed  into  five  pills,  for  as 
many  dofes. 

Take  of  6. 

Calcined  mercury,  commonly  call- 
ed precipitate  per  fe. 

Thebaic  extrad,  each  two  grains; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as  will 
make  them  into  a mafs:  which  is 
to  be  formed  into  two  pills,  for 
two  dofes. 


ingredients,  and  reduce  the  whole 


into  an  uniform  mafs;  which  is 
to  be  made  into  forty  pills.  Two, 
three,  or  more  of  theie,  may  be 
taken  for  a dofe. 


Take  of  2. 

Mercurius  dulcis. 

Prepared  chalk,  each  one  fcruple; 
Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  a fuffi- 
cient quantity. 

Make  them  into  twelve  pills,  of 
which  the  dofe  is  from  one  to 

three. 


Take  of 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a fcruple; 
oofter  extract  ol  guaiacum,  one 
dram; 


Take  of  7. 

d tirbith  mineral,  two  fcruples; 
Thebaic  extraft,  one  fcruple; 
'Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  them 
into  a mafs,  which  is  to  be 
formed  into  twenty  pills,  for  as 
many  dofes. 

The  Mercurius  coralUnvs  may  be 
made  into  pills  in  the  lame  man- 
ner, and  taken  in  the  fame  dofe. 


Take  of  8. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  half  a fcruple; 
Crude  antimony,  finely  levigated, 
one  dram ; 

Confcrve  of  orange-peel,  as  much 
' > as  will  reduce  them  into  a mafs. 
This  is  to  be  formed  into  ten  pills; 

of 
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of  which  the  dofe  is  from  one  to 
three. 

Take  of  9. 

Mercurius  dulcis. 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony, 
each  live  grains; 

Socotorine  aloes,  fifteen  grains; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  reduce  them  into  a mafs; 
which  is  to  be  made  into  five 
pills,  for  as  many  dofes. 

The  method  of  managing  the  a- 
bove  mercurial  medicines,  as  altera- 
tives, is,  to  give’fmall  dofes  every 
morning  and  evening  ; and  rather 
prolong  the  time  of  continuing  their 
ufe  than  increafe  the  dofe.  The 
patient  ought  to  keep  warm,  and 
drink  of  warm  diaphoretic  liquors, 
as  infufion  of  falTafras,  decoftion  of 
the  woods,  the  fimple  or  compound 
lime-water,  &c. 

PILUL/E  PLUMMERI. 

Plummer's  pills. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Sweet  mercury, 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  each 
fix  drams; 

Extraft  of  gentian, 

Caftile  foap,  eacn  two  drams. 
Grind  the  mercury  with  the  fulphur 
of  antimony,  that  they  may  be 
intimately  mixed ; then  add  the 
extradl  and  foap,  and  farm  them 
into  a proper  mafs  with  fimple 
iyrup. 

* It  has  been  thought  that  the 
antimony  in  this  preparation  dif- 
pofes  the  mercury  more  efpecially 
to  the  lkin.  Theie  pills  have  been 
accordingly  employed,  and  with  fuc- 
cefs,  in  many  cutaneous  affeftions, 
in  chronic  rheumatifm,  and  in  pains 
of  the  bones  from  a venereal  affec- 
tion.’ 

3 
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PILULE  THEBAICiE,  vuigo 
PACIFICiE. 

Thebaic,  commonly  called  Pacijrc 

pills. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Opium,  half  an  ounce; 

Extract  of  liquorice,  two  ounces  ; 
Caftile  foap,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Jamaica  pepper,  one  ounce. 
Soften  the  opium  and  extraft  fepa- 
rately  with  proof-fpirit,  and  ha- 
ving beat  them  into  a pulp,  mix 
them ; then  add  the  foap,  and  the 
pepper  beat  into  a powder  ; and 
laftly,  having  beat  them  well  to- 
gether, form  the  whole  into  a 
mafs.’ 

Pills  fimilar  to  the  above  were 
contrived  by  a chemical  empiric, 
Starkey,  and  communicated  by  him 
to  Matthews,  under  whofc  name 
they  were  fome  time  ago  greatly  ce- 
lebrated. The  form  here  given  dif- 
fers confiderably  from  the  original, 
in  omitting  many  ingredients  of  no 
great  fervice.  Nor  indeed  are  any 
of  the  ingredients  of  much  confe- 
qucnce,  except  the  opium  ; their 
quantity  being  too  inconfiderable  to 
anfvver  any  ufeful  purpofe.  Eight 
grains  of  the  compolition  contain 
nearly  one  of  opium. 

PILULJE  SAPONACEjE. 

Saponaceous  pills. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Almond  foap,  four  ounces; 
Strained  opium,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Eflcnce  of  lemons,  one  dram. 
Soften  the  opium  with  a little  wine, 
and  then  beat  it  with  the  reft  un- 
til they  are  perfeftly  mixed. 

This  pill  is  introduced  in  the 
room  of  Matthews’s.  The  elfence 
of  lemons  gives  an  agreeable  flavour, 
makes  the  medicine  fit  calier  on  the 
, ilomach; 
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ftomach,  and  prevents  a naufea, 
which  it  would -otherwife  be  apt  to 
occafion.  rI  en  grains  of  the  pill 
contain  nearly  one  grain  of  opium. 

PILULE  e STYRACE. 

Storax  pills . 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Strained  ftorax,  two  ounces; 
Saffron,  one  ounce ; 

Strained  opium,  five  drams. 

Beat  them  together  till  perfe&ly  u- 
nited. 

These  are  contrived  for  diffol- 
ving  more  flowly  in  the  ilomach  than 
the  faponaccous  or  Matthews’s  pills, 
and  confequently  producing  mere 
gradual  and  lading  effects.  One 
grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  five 
grains  and  four-fifths  of  a grain  of 
the  mafs. 

PILUL/E  ex  OLIBANO. 

Olibanum  pills. 

Edinb.  -j- 

Take  of 

Olibanum,  two  ounces; 

Myrrh,  one  ounce; 

Opium,  five  drams; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drams; 
Common  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a mafs,  which  fup- 
plies  the  place  of  the  ftorax  pills. 

PILULiE  PECTORALES. 

Peftoral  pills. 

Edinb.  4- 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  half  an  ounce ; 
Balfam  of  1 olu,  two  drams; 
Flowers  of  ben2oine, 

Englifh  faffron,  each  one  dram; 
Common  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a mafs  according 
to  art.  6 

-tHis  compofition  is  very  well 


contrived  for  promoting  expe&ora- 
tion,  and  may  be  ufefully  given  in 
common  colds,  and  in  difficulty  of 
breathing  proceeding  from  vifeid 
phlegm:  the  dofe  is  from  fix  or 
eight  grains  to  a fcruple  or  more. 
It  is  here  confiderably  improved 
from  the  laft  edition : the  balfam  of 
Tolu  is  introduced  in  the  room  of 
myrrh,  the  flowers  of  benzoine  for 
fcenzoine  in  fubftance,  and  amfated 
balfam  of  fulphur,  which  encumber- 
ed the  old  form,  is  omitted.  Here 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  though  fe- 
veral  compofitions  are  denominated 
pe&orals,  they  are  neverthelefs,  in 
virtue,  very  diffimilar.  Thus,  the  ’ 
pe&oral  decoftion,  the  fyrup,  and 
the  troches,  are  calculated  for  foft- 
ening,  lubricating,  and  incraffating  , 
thin  tickling  humours;  whilfl  the  ; 
pe£toral  pills,  the  elixir  and  the  oxv- 
mel,  tend  to  Simulate  and  deterge  - 
the  vcffels,  and  attenuate  or  diffolve 
thick,  tenacious  juices. 

PILULJE  RUFI. 

Rufus's  pills. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces; 

Myrrh, 

Saffron,  each  one  ounce. 

Make  them  into  a mafs  with  fyrup 

of  faffron. 

PILUL/E  COMMUNES,  vulgo 
RUFL  i 

The  common  pillsy  vulgarly  called 
Rufus’s  pills. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces; 

Myrrh,  one  ounce; 

Saffron,  half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  a pro- 

per  quantity  of  fyrup. 

These  pills  have  long  continued 
in  pra&ice,  without  any  other  alte-* 
nation  than  in  the  fyrup  which  the. 


Tills . 
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mafs  is  made  tip  with,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  faffron.  In  our  lalt 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  fyrup  of  worm- 
wood was  ordered,  which  is  here  ju- 
dicioufly  exchanged  for  that  of  faf- 
fron ; this  preferving  and  improving 
the  brightnefs  of  colour  in  the  me- 
dicine, which  is  ufually  looked  upon 
as  the  charadteriftic  of  its  goodnefs. 
The  fatfron,  in  the  compofttion 
which  is  attributed  to  Rufus,  is  e- 
qual  in  quantity  to  the  myrrh;  and 
in  thefe  proportions  the  pill  was  re- 
ceived in  our  firft  Pharmacopoeia. 
As  the  diminution  afterwards  made 
in  the  faffron  was  grounded  on  very 
abfurd  reafons,  (viz.  “ left  the  for- 

mer  quantity  fhould  occafion  a 
“ fpafmus  cynicus,”)  the  London 
College  have  now  again  increafed  it, 
and  reftored  the  pill  to  its  original 
form.  The  virtues  of  this  medicine 
may  be  eafily  underftood  from  its 
ingredients.  See  Elixir  proprieta- 
tis , page  3c6and  336.  The  pills, 
given  to  the  quantity  of  half  a dram 
or  two  fcruples,  prove  confiderably 
cathartic,  but  they  anfwer  much  bet- 
ter purpofes  in  fmaller  dofes  as  lax- 
atives or  alteratives. 

PILULiE  STOMACHICS. 

Stomachic  pills. 

Edinb . 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce; 

Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drams; 

Myrrh,  half  an  ounce; 

Vitriokted  tartar,  one  dram ; 

Effential  oil  of  mint,  half  a dram ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  a fufficieut 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  for  mode- 
rately warming  and  llrengthening 
the  ftomach,  and  evacuating  crude 
vifeid  humours.  A fcruple  of  the 
mafs  may  be  taken  twice  a-day. 
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PILULaE  SCILLITIC.ZE. 

Squill  pills. 

Take  of 

Spanifh  foap,  one  ounce; 

Gum  ammoniacum. 

Millepedes  prepared, 

Frefh  fquills,  each  half  an  ounce,; 
Balfam  of  Copaiba,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Reduce  them  into  a mafs  according 
to  art. 

This  is  an  elegant  and  commo- 
dious form  for  the  exhibition  of 
fquills,  whether  for  promoting  ex- 
pectoration, or  in  the  other  inten- 
tions to  which  that  medicine  is  ap- 
plied. As  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
pound is  chiefly  from  the  fquills,  the 
other  ingredients  are  often  varied 
in  extemporaneous  preferipuon  : the 
foap  is  commonly  omitted,  as  being 
of  no  great  ufe  in  the  quantity  that 
goes  to  a dofe  of  the  compofition  j 
and  other  powders,  as  the  lefler  car- 
damom feeds,  are  fubftituted  for  the 
millepedes;  whofe  virtues,  in  fuch 
fmall  dofes.  are  very  infignificant. 
In  any  of  thefe  forms,  if  the  fquills 
are  frefh  and  juicy,  there  is  no  need 
of  balfam;  but  as  the  mafs  foon  dries 
and  hardens,  it  mult  be  foimed  im- 
mediately into  pills. 

* To  obviate  this  inconvenience, 
the  Edinburgh  College  diredt  the 
dried  root  as  follows: 

‘ Take  of 

Gum  ammoniac, 

Lefi'tr  cardamom  feeds  in  powder. 
Extract  of  liquorice,  each  one 
dram ; 

Dried  root  of  fquills  in  fine  pow- 
der, one  fcruple. 

Mix,  and  form  them  into  a mafs  vrith 
fimplc  fyrup.* 

PI- 
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PILULiE  e CUPRO. 

Copper  pills. 

Edinb . 

* Take  of 

Cuprum  ammoniacum,  fixtcen 
grains; 

Crumb  of  bread,  four  fcruples ; 

Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  as  much 
as  is  fufficierit  to  form  them  in- 
to a mafs,  which  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  thirty-two  equal 
pills. 
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tar,  though  of  no  great  virtue,  is 
lieverthelefs  a very  ufeful  addition, 
not  only  for  procuring  it  a due  con- 
fidence for  taking*  but  likewife  as 
it  divides  the  refinous  texture  of  the 
tar,  and  thus  contributes  to  promote 
its  folution  by  the  animal  juices. 
In  the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  half  a 
dram  of  the  mafs,  made  into  middlc- 
fized  pills,  is  given  every  morning 
and  evening,  in  diforders  of  the 
bread,  feurvies,  &c. 


* Each  of  thefc  pills  weigh  about 
three  grains;  and  contain  fomewhat 
more  than  half  a grain  of  the  cuprum 
ammoniacum.  The  above  pills  feem 
to  be  the  bed  form  of  exhibiting  this 
medicine;  for  the  effects  of  which, 
fee  Cuprum  ammoniacum.’ 

PlLULJE  AD  DYSENTERIAM. 
Pills  aga'niji  the  dyfentery. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce; 
Spermaceti, 

Japan  £arth,  each  one  dram; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  twelve  drops. 
Make  them  into  a mafs. 


Pilule  roborantes. 
Strengthening  pills. 

Take  of  i. 

Hard  extract  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  dram  ; 


Salt  of  deel,  ten  grains ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  five  drops; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a mafs. 


2. 

Take  of 

Olibanum,  one  dram; 

Styptic  powder,  two  fcruples; 
Salt  of  deel,  one  ficruple; 

Syrup  of  fugar,  a fufticient  quan- 
tity to  make  them  into  a mafs. 


This  medicine  has  often  been  of 
great  benefit  for  the  purpofe  cx- 
preffed  in  its  title,  at  the  fame  time 
diengthening  the  intedines,  and  co- 
vering them  with  a foft  mucus, which 
defends  them  from  being  irritated 
by  the  acrimony  of  the  humours. 
Each  hall  dram  of  the  mafs  may  be 
formed  into  five  or  fix  pills  for  oue 
or  two  dofes. 

PlLULZE  PICE^. 

Par  pills. 

lake  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  mix 
with  it  as  much  powdered  elecam- 
pane  root  as  will  reduce  it  to  a 
proper  thicknefs  for  being  form- 
ed into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with  the 


In  a lax  date  of  the  fibres,  debi- 
lities of  the  nervous  fydem,  and  fome 
decays  of  conditution,  the  fird  of  . 
theie  compofitions  is  an  effectual 
drengthener  and  redorative:  if  the 
quantity  above  preferibed  is  made 
into  twenty  pills,  one  or  two  of  thefe 
may  be  taken  for  a dofe,  and  re- 
peated twice  a-day.  rl  he  other  is 
a dronger  dvptic,  and  is  ufed  for  re- 
draining immoderate  alvine  evacua-  ^ 
tions,  and  languincous  or  ferous  dif- 
charges  from  remoter  parts. 

Take  of  3* 

Aromatic  fpecies. 

Extract  of  gentian,  each  one 
dram; 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark,  half  a 
dram ; 

Elixir 
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Elixir  of  aloes,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a mafs. 

These  pills  are  ferviceable  for 
warming  and  ftrengthening  a weak 
cold  ftomach,  expelling  flatulences, 
and  promoting  digeftion.  If  ten 
pills  are  made  out  of  a dram  of  the 
mafs,  two  may  be  taken  thrice  a- 
.day,  about  an  hour  before  meals. 


PlLUL/E  E SPERMATE  CETI. 

Spermaceti  pill/. 

Take  of 
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Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Grind  the  fpermaceti  with  the  fu- 
gar  till  they  are  perfectly  mixed; 
then  adding  the  fyrup,  rub  them 
with  a warm  peftle  into  an  uni- 
form mafs. 

Where  fpermaceti  cannot  be 
commodioufly  exhibited  in  any  other 
form,  three  or  four  moderate-fized 
pills,  made  from  this  mafs,  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a-day,  in 
erofions  of  the  vifeera  by  acrimoni- 
ous humours,  tickling  coughs,  and 
other  like  diforders. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP  IV. 

Boluses, 


BOluses  differ  little  in  confift- 
encc  from  eledlaries,  being  on* 
ly  i'om e what  ftiffer,  fo  as  to  retain 
their  figure  without  fpreading  or 
falling-  flat. 

This  form  is  very  convenient  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  more  powerful 
medicines,  which  require  their  dofe 
to  be  exactly  adj  ufted,  as  the  ftrong- 
er  alexipharmacs,  cathartics,  and 
opiates.  As  bolufes  are  chiefly  in- 
tended for  immediate  ufe,  volatile 
falts,  and  other  materials,  which,  if 
the  mafs  was  to  be  kept,  would  ex- 
hale or  fwell  it,  are  frequently  ad- 
mitted into  them. 

The  quantity  of  a bolus  very  fel- 
dom  exceeds  a dram:  if  the  ingre- 
dients are  of  the  lighter  kind,  even 
this  will  be  too  bulky  to  be  commo- 
dioufly  fwalloiyed  down. 

The  lighter  powders  are  made  up 
with  fyrup;  a fcruple  or  twenty-fix 
grains  of  the  powder,  with  as  much 
fyrup  as  will  bring  it  to  a due  con- 
fidence, makes  a bolus  fufficiently 
large. 

The  more  ponderous  powders,  as 
the  mercurial  ones,  are  commonly 
made  up  with  conferve : fyrups  fcarcc 


holding  them  together.  For  the.te- 
ftaceous  powders  alfo  an  addition  of  ' 
conferve  is  ufed ; though  if  made  up 
with  this  alone,  they  would  be  too 
bulky. 

Both  the  light  and  ponderous 
powders  may  be  conveniently  made 
up  with  mucilage,  which  increafes 
the  bulk  lefg  than  the  other  addi- 
tions, and  occafions  them  tp  pals 
down  more  freely. 

The  officinal  pharmacopoeias  have  ' 
no  formula  of  this  kind : moft  of 
the  following  competitions  are  ta- 
ken from  our  hofpitals. 

Bolus  alexipharmacus. 

Alexipharmaf  bolus. 

Take  of  i. 

Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 
va,  half  a fcruple; 

Syrup  of  wild  poppies,  a fuffici- 
ent  quantity  to  make  it  into  a 
bolus. 

2. 

Take  of 

Contrayerva  root,  half  a fcruple; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  i* 
fufficient. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 
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Bolufes . 


3* 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  half  a 
fcruple; 

Confediion  of  kermes,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

4* 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot, 

Contrayerva  root,  each  eight 
grains; 

Saffron,  three  grains; 

Syrup  of  meconium,  a fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into  a 
bolus. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  fifteen 
grains; 

Caiter,  ten  grains; 

Syrup  of  fugar,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

6. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains; 

Saffron,  live  grains; 

Cordial  confediion,  one  fcruple; 
Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

7* 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  grains; 

Nitre, 

Contrayerva  root,  each  ten 
grains  ; 

Syrup  of  clove  - July flowers,  as 
much  as  will  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

8. 

Take  of 

Mulk,  ten  grains; 

Cordial  confe&ion,  one  fcruple. 
Make  them  into  a bolus. 

Take  of 

Mulk,  ten  grains; 

Salt  of  hartlhorn,  or  of  fal  am- 
moniac, live  grains; 

Thebaic  cxtra&,  half  a grain; 
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Syrup  of  faffron,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

These  bolufes  arc  defigned  for 
low  depreffed  fevers,  in  which  medi- 
cines of  this  kind  are  generally  pre- 
ferred, for  keeping  up^the  vis  vitae, 
raffing  the  pulfe,  and  promoting  a 
diaphorelis.  The  compofitions  dif- 
fer in  ftrength  nearly  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  Hand.  The 
two  laft  are  of  great  power,  and  are 
defigned  chiefly  for  cafes  accom- 
panied with  convulfive  fymptoms, 
which  are  often  abated  by  them. 

Bolus  ex  aluaiine. 

Alum  bofus . 

Take  of 

Alum, 

Extract  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Nutmeg,  each  ten  grains; 

Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will  re- 
duce them  into  a proper  con- 
fidence for  a bolus. 

This  compofition  is  a very  ftrong 
aftringent,  and  as  fuch  is  ufed  with 
fuccefs  in  violent  uterine  hxmor- 
rhagies,and  other  immoderate  fecre- 
tions  which  require  to  be  fpeedily 
reftrained.  It  may  be  taken  twice 
a-day;  or  if  the  flux  is  very  violent, 
every  four  or  fix  hours  till  it  abates. 

Bolus  e camphora. 

Camphor  bolus . 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a fcruple; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  a dram ; 

Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  a fuffi- 
cient quantity  to  make  them 
into  a bolus. 

This  is  a very  convenient  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor:  this 
drug,  however,  when  thus  given  by 
itfelf  in  large  dofes,  is  apt  to  nau- 
feate  the  ftomach;  and  rarely  has 

fo 
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To  good  effefts  as  when  mixed  in 
fmall  quantities  with  nitre  or  other 
like  fubftances,  and  frequently  re- 
peated. 

Bolus  k castoreo. 

Cajlcr  bolus. 

Take  of 

Caftor,  one  fcruple ; 

Salt  of  hartfhorn  five  grains,  or 
oil  of  hartfliorn  five  drops; 
Simple  fyrup,  a fufEcieot  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  medicine  is  given  in  hyfte- 
irical  and  hypochondriacal  diforders, 
and  likewil'e  as  an  alexipharmac  in 
fevers.  It>  virtues,  which  are  great 
and  unqueftionable,  feem  to  depend 
more  upon  the  fetid  animal  oil,  or 
volatile  fait,  than  on  the  drug  front 
which  it  takes  its  name. 

Bolus  catharticus. 
Purgative  bolus. 

Take  of  i . 

Rhubarb,  half  a dram ; 

Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  a fuffici- 
ent  quautity  to  majee  a bolus. 

Take  of  2. 

Jalap,  one  fcruple; 

Jamaica  pepper; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  five  grains ; 
Syrup  of  buckthorn,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a mafs  of 
, a due  confidence. 

Take  of  3. 

Scammony,  ten  grains; 

•Soluble  tartar,  one  fcruple; 

Soft  extract  of  liquorice,  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity. 

Let  the  fcammony  be  well  ground 
with  the  folublc  tartar ; then  add 
the  extract,  and  mate  them  into 
a bolus. 

Take  of  ^ 

Gamboge, 


Cryftals  of  tartar,  each  eight 
grains; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  a fufficient 
quantity  to  reduce  them  into  a 
bolus. 

Take  of  5. 

Elaterium,  two  grains; 

Extraft  of  jalap,  half  a fcruple  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  one  fcruple; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  a fufficient 
quantity  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

The  virtues  of  thefc  compofitions 
are  fufficiently  obvious;  the  firft  is 
a mild  purgative ; the  two  lalt  too 
ftrong  to  be  in  general  ventured  on  ; 
and  the  other  two,  of  intermediate 
degrees  of  ftrength. 

Bolus  catharticus  cum 

MERCURIO. 

Purgative  bolus  with  mercury. 
Take  of  1. 

Jalap,  one  fcruple; 

Mercurius  dulcis,  five  grains; 

Solutive  fyrup  of  rofes,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  then) 
into  a bolus. 

Take  of  2. 

Gamboge,  feven  grains; 

Mercurius  dulcis, 

Aromatic  fpecies,  each  half  a 
fcruple ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  a fufficient 
quantity  to  make  a bolus. 

.The  firft  of  thefe  compofitions  is 
a Lfe  and  mild  mercurial  cathartic: 
the  fecund  is  too  ftrong  for  general 
ufe. 

Bo  LUS  DIAPHORETICUS. 

Diaphoretic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Compound  powder  of  contra- 
yerva, 

Crude  fal  ammoniac,  each  one 
fcruple  ■, 

• Simple 
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Simple  Syrup,  a fufficicnt  quan- 
* tity  to  form  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  in  fevers,  and 
other  cafes  where  a diaphorefis  is  to 
be  promoted  Sal  airuponiac  is  for 
this  purpofe  one  of  the  molt  effica- 
cious of  the  neutral  falts  It  re- 
quires, however,  when  thus  given  in 
a folid  form,  to  be  affifted  by  warm 
diluents  frequently  repeated;  which 
not  only  promote  its  adtion,  but 
likewife  prevent  its  fitting  uneafy 
on  the  itomach. 

Bolus  diureticus. 

Diuretic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Freffi  fquills,  fix  grains; 

Compound  powder  of  arum,  ten 
grains; 

Ginger,  five  grains; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  compofition  is  recommend- 
ed by  Dr  Mead,  to  be  taken  every 
morning  in  hydropic  cafes,  for  pro- 
moting urine.  He  obferves,  that  in 
thtfe  diforders,  diuretic  medicines 
vary  greatly  in  their  effedls,  thole 
which  anfwer  Efficiently  in  one  per- 
'fon,  failing  in  another;  and  that  the 
fquill  and  its  preparations  are  of  all 
others  thofe  which  molt  generally 
fucceed. 

Bolus  ad  dysenteriam. 
Bolus  againjl  the  dyfentery. 
Take  of 

The  cordial  contention, 

French  bole,  each  one  fcruple; 

Thebaic  extradl,  one  grain. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  compofition  is  excellently 
Well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
preffed  in  its  title.  Dr  Mead  allures 
us,  that  he  has  never  found  any  oue 


medicine  more  effectual,  either  for 
reftntining  the  flux,  or  healing  the 
exulcerated  membranes.  Previous 
to  the  ul’e  of  this  or  other  like  me- 
dicines, the  firll  palTages  muit  be 
cleanftd  by  mild  emetics  and  ca- 
thartics, as  ipecacuanha  and  rhu- 
barb. See  page  614. 

Bolus  emmenagogus. 
Enwienagogue  bolits. 

Take  of  1. 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  grains; 
Saffron,  four  grains; 

Guinea  pepper,  two  grains; 

Oil  of  favin,  two  drops; 

Conferve  of  rue,  as  mpeh  as  is 
fufficient  to  reduce  them  into  a 
due  confiftence. 

Take  of  2. 

Salt  of  Heel,  one  grain; 

Myrrh,  half  a fcruple  ; 

Cordial  confedlion;  fifteen  grains. 
Make  them  into  a bolus. 

Take  of  3. 

Black  hellebore  root,  eight 
grains  ; 

Frelh  fquills,  four  grains ; 
Fffential  oil  of  pepper-mint,  two 
drops; 

Conferve  of  orange-peel,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  make  them 
into  a bolus. 

All  thefe  are  medicines  of  great 
power  for  promoting  or  exciting  the 
menftrual  flux.  The  two  firll  are 
calculated  for  lax  phlegmatic  habits  ; 
the  third,  for  perfons  of  a fanguine 
temperament,  where  chalybeate  me- 
dicines cannot  be  borne. 

Bolus  febrifugus. 
Febrifuge  bolus . 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  one  fcruple; 
Cafcarilla,  half  a fcruple; 
Mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  a fuffi- 
C^q  ficicut 
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ficient  quantity  to  make  them 
into  a bolus. 

This  elegant  compofilion  is  ex- 
cellently well  adapted  to  the  cure  of 
intermittent  fevers  ; and  may  he 
given  in  cafes  where  the  Peruvian 
bark  by  itfelf  would  be  lefs  proper. 
Where  aromatics,  chalybeates,  bit- 
ters, See.  are  alio  requisite,  they  are 
either  to  be  premifed,  or  occairon- 
ally  interpofed.  See  page  zo  i . 

Bolus  hystericus. 

Hyjleric  bolus. 

Take  of 

Mufic, 

Afafetida,  each  fix  grains; 

Caftor,  half  a fcruple  ; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  muck  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  them  into  a 
bolus. 

This  medicine  is  a very  well  con- 
trived one  for  the  pnrpofe  exprefied 
in  its  title.  It  is  of  great  fervice 
both  in  hyfterical  and  hypochondii- 
acal  diforders ; and  often  gives  re- 
lief in  the  dcpreHions,  faintings,  fla- 
tulent colics,  headachs,  and  other 
fymptoms  attending  them.  It  may 
be  taken  twice  a-day,  along  with 
any  fuitable  liquor. 

Bolus  iliacus. 

Iliac  bolus: 

Take  of 

Cathartic  extract,  one  fcruple; 

Thebaic  estratt,  one  'grain. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  prefetibed  by  Dr 
Mead,  for  eating  the  pain,  and  pro- 
curing {tools,  in  the  iliac  paflion 
and  dry  bclly-ach;  where  the  irrita- 
ting cathartics,  exhibited  by  them- 
felves,  are  thrown  up  by  vomit.  The 
tue  of  this  medicine  is  to  be  prece- 
ded by  plentiful  bleeding,  and  ac- 
companied with  purgative  glyfters  of 
•%  .. 
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the  more  acrid  kind  ; and  its  opera, 
tlon  promoted  by  infuiion  of  fenna'  *. 
mixed  with  a little  of  the  elixir  fa- 
lutis,  or  tindlure  of  fenna. 

Bolus  mercurjalis. 
Mercurial  bolus. 

Take  of 

Calomel,  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains  ; 

Conferve  of  rofes,  half  a diam. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  bolus  is  given  every  night,  : 
or  oftener,  for  railing  a falivation,  in  | 
venereal,  and  other  diforders,  which  * 
require  that  Herculean  operation.  J 
It  is  likcwife  taken  at  night  as  an  1 
alterative,  to  be  carried  ofF  next  \ 
morning  by  a cathartic:  mercurials,! 
exhibited  in  this  manner,  have  ge-  I 
nerally  better  tflft&s  than  when  join-  f 
ed  with  purgatives  directly. 

Bo  LUS  MF.RCURIALIS  EMETlCUS. 

Emetic  mercurial  bolus. 

Take  of 

Yellow  emetic  mercury,  fix  « 
grains ; 

Coni  erve  of  rofes,  a fufficient  \ 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  flrong  emetic  is  given  in  J 
venereal  and  leprous  difeafes;  par-  | 
ticularly  in  the  cafe  of  foul  ulcers  i 
of  long  (landing,  the  cleanfing  and  ^ 
cure  of  which  are  frequently  pro-  . 
moted  by  it.  The  violence  of  its  o-  ^ 
peration  limits  its  ufe  to  robult  con-  | 
llitutions. 

Bolus  pectoralis. 

Peiloral  bolus. 

Take  of  - 

Spermaceti,  fifteen  grains; 

Gum  ammoniaeum,  ten  grains; 

Salt  of  hartfhorn,  five  grains; 

Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  is  fuffi-  j 

cient. 


Mix 
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Mix  and  make  them  into  a bolus. 

In  colds  of  long  Handing,  old 
coughs,  and  afthmas,  this  bolus  ge- 
nerally gives  relief ; elpecially  if 
bleeding  is  premifed,  and  repeated, 
if  neceflary,  at  proper  intervals. 

Bolus  rhei  cum  mercurio. 

Bolus  of  rhubarb  ‘with  mercury. 
Take  of 

Choice  rhubarb,  twenty  - five 
grains; 

Calomel,  five  grains ; 

Simple  fyrup,  as  much  as  will 
form  them  into  a bolus. 

This  is  a very  mild  mercurial 
purgative.  It  is  given  to  deftroy 
worms,  and  in  cacheftic,  chlorotic, 
and  other  like  diforders. 

Bolus  rheumaticus. 

Rheumatic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Extradl  of  guaiacum,  half  a dram ; 

Salt  of  hartfiiorn,  feven  grains; 

Simple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

In  chronical  rheumatifms,  whe- 
ther the  remains  of  a rheumatic  fe- 
ver, or  a continuation  of  pains  that 
proceeded  at  firft  from  neglc&ed 
colds,  this  bolus  has  been  given 
with  good  effedls,  once  a-week  or 
oftener  : the  patient  keeping  warm 
and  drinking  warm  liquors,  to  pro- 
mote its  operation  as  a cathartic  and 
diaphoretic.  Its  ufe  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  venefedtion,  which 
is  to  be  repeated  every  eight  or  ten 
days  as  long  a3  the  blood  is  fizy. 
This  medicine  is  likewife  exhibited 
in  fciatic,  arthritic,  and  other  pains 
not  accompanied  with  a fizinefs  of 
blood:  in  thefe  it  much  more  fre- 
quently fails  than  in  the  true  lheu- 
matifm. 


• 1 

Bolus  scilliticus. 

Scillitic  bolus. 

Take  of 

Frefh  fquills,  twelve  grains; 

Aromatic  fpecies,  half  a fcruple; 

Oil  of  pepper-mint,  one  drop.  - 
Beat  them  well  together  into  an  u- 

niform  mafs,  of  a due  coniiftence 

for  a bolus. 

*This  is  a warm,  flimulating,  and 
attenuating  medicine,  and  may  be 
given  to  great  advantage  in  cafes 
where  the  natural  fecretions  are  ob- 
rtrudted  or  fuppreflcd  from  a ‘ lax- 
ity of  the  folids.’  The  efficacy  of 
the  fquills  is  promoted  by  the  ad- 
ditional ingredients,  which  at  the 
fame  time  warm  and  ftrengthen  the 
ftomach  and  intellines,  and  prevent 
the  compofition  from  being  thrown 
up  by  vomit,  which  this  quantity 
of  fquillsj  given  by  itfelf,  would  in 
many  conftitutions  be. 

Bolus  theriacalis. 

Treacle  bolus. 

Take  of 

Theriaca,  two  fcrUples; 

Salt  of  hartfiiorn,  feven  grains; 

Camphor,  three  grains. 

Mix  and  form  them  into  a bolus. 

Camphor  and  fait  of  hartfhorn, 
when  thus  joined  with  opiates,  have 
in  many  cafes  better  efledts  than  if 
exhibited  by  themfelves,  their  dia- 
phoretic virtue  being  greatly  pro- 
moted by  the  relaxation  which  the 
opium  occafions.  The  quantity  of 
theriaca  in  this  bolus  contains  fome- 
what  more  than  a quarter  ol  a grain 
of  opium. 

Bolus  sudorificus. 

Sudorific  bolus. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  five  grains; 

Thebaic  extract,  one  grain  ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  a fufficient 
Q^q  2 quantity 
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quality  to  reduce  them  into  a 
bolus. 

This  medicine  is  one  of  the  moll 
effectual  fudorifics,  generally  ex- 
citing a copious  fvveat.  In  many 
cafes,  where  this  intention  is  to  he 
anfwered,  whether  acute  or  chroni- 
cal, it  may  be  given  to  great  ad- 
vantage. 


Bolus  terebinthinatus. 

' Turpentine  bolus. 

Take  of 

Chio  turpentine,  one  fcruple; 
Powdered  liquorice,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a bolus. 

This  is  a convenient  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  turpentine,  the 
liquorice  powder  anfwering  the 
fame  intention  here  as  the  elecam- 
pane root  in  the  P sluice  picea , page 
604. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Elect  aries. 


ELectaries  arc  compofed 
chit  fly  of  powders  mixed  up 
with  fyrups,  See.  into  fuch  a con 
fi (fence,  that  the  powders  may  not 
feparate  in  keeping,  that  a dofe  may 
be  eafily  taken  up  on  the  point  of 
a knife,  and  not  prove  too  iliff  to 
fwallow. 

Eledtaries  receive  chiefly  themild- 
er  alterative  medicines,  and  fuch  as 
are  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 
The  more  powerful  drugs,  as  ca- 
thartics, emetics,  opiates,  and  the 
like,  (except  in  officinal  electaries  to 
be  difpenfed  by  weight),  are  feldom 
milled  in  this  form,  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe  ; dif- 
guftful  ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids, 
cannot  be  conveniently  taken  in  it ; 
nor  is  the  form  of  an  dedtary  well 
fitted  for  the  mare  ponderous  fub- 
ftances,  as  - mercurials,  their  being 
apt  to  fubfide  in  keeping,  unlefs  the 
compofltion  is  made  too  ilifF. 

The  lighter  powders  require 
thrice  their  weight  of  honey,  or  fy- 
rup  boiled  to  the  thickncis  ot  ho- 
ney, to  make  them  into  the  conlilt- 
ence  of  an  eledtary ; of  fyrups  of  the 
common  confidence,  twice  the  weight 
of  the  powder  is  fufficient. 

Where  the  common  fyrups  are 


employed,  it  is  neceffiiry  to  add  like- 
wife  a little  confervc,  to  prevent  the 
compound  from  drying  too  foon. 
Eledtaries  of  Peruvian  bark,  for  in- 
ftance,  made  up  with  fyrup  alone, 
will  often  in  a day  or  two  grow  too 
dry  for  taking. 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  lefs  grateful  kind,  are  more  con- 
veniently made  up  with  mucilages 
than  with  fyrups,  honey,  or  eon- 
ferve.  The  three  latter  (lick  about 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  thus  oc- 
cafion  the  tafte  of  the  medicine  to 
remain  for  a conliderable  time ; 
whilft  mucilages  pafs  freely,  with- 
out leaving  any  tafte  in  the  mouth. 
A little  foft  extract  of  liquorice, 
joined  to  the  mucilage,  renders  the 
compofltion  fufficicntly  grateful, 
without  the  inconveniences  of  the 
more  adhefive  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  eledtary  di- 
vedled  at  a time,  in  extemporaneous 
prefeription,  is  rarely  lefs  than  an 
ounce,  or  more  than  three  ounces. 

General  rules  for  making  eleftaries. 

I. 

The  rules  already  laid  down  for  de- 
cotUons  and  powders  in  general, 
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arc  likewife  to  be  obferved  in  ma- 
king decodtions  and  powders  for 
cledtaries  [£.]  4* 

II. 

(Gums,  infpiffated  juices,  and  fuch 
other  fubdances  as  are  not  pulve- 
rable,  Ihould  be  diflblvcd  in  the 
liquor  preferibed  : then  add  the 
powders  by  little  and  little,  and 
keep  the.  whole  brilkly  dirring,  fo 
as  to  make  an  equable  arid  uni- 
form mixture  [-£-3  4" 

111. 

Adringent  eledtaries,  and  fuch  as 
have  pulps  of  fruits  in  their  com- 
£ofition,  Ihould  be  prepared  on- 
ly in  fmall  quantities  at  a time 

m + . 

I' or  aflringent  medicines  lofe 
greatly  of  their  virtue  on  being  kept 
in  this  form,  and  the  pulps  of  fruits 
are  apt  to  become  four. 

IV. 

The  fuperfluous  moidurc  of  the 
pulps  Ihould  be  exhaled  over  a 
gentle  fire,  before  the  other  ingre- 
dients are  added  to  them  £j£.  j -f- 

V. 

Eledkaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in  keep- 
ing, ate  to  he  reduced  to  the  due 
confidence,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  Canary  wine  [£.  £.]  + 
and  not  with  fyrnp  or  honey:  by 
this  means,  the  dofe  will  be  the 
lead  uncertain  ; a cirOumftance 
deftrving  particular  regard,  in 
thofe  efpecially  which  are  made 
up  with  fyrup,  and  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  opium,  as  the 
CovfcOio  Paulina,  and  Pbilcmum 


ELECTARIIJM  ad 
1>YSENT£  Ricos. 

■dntidyfcnteric  eUilary. 
Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Japonic  corfeaion,  two  ounce 
i-ocatelli’s,  balfam  (beaten  tip  wi 
a ‘ efficient  quantity  of  yolk 
fSS^i  unc  ounce ; 


Powdered  rhubarb,  half  an  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  a fuff? 
qient  quantity. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  dec-  . 

tary. 

This  compofition  is  extremely 
well  contrived  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
prefled  in  its  title.  Adringents  or 
opiates  by  themfelves  raiely  have 
place  in  dyfenteries,  even  afeer  the 
firft  palfages  have  been  evacuated  by*  \ 
an  emetic  or  a full  dofc  of  rhubarb: 
they  eafe  the  pain  and  moderate  the 
flux  for  a time;  but  the  fhort  relief  i 
is  apt  to  be  followed  by  dangerous 
or  even  fatal  confequences  from  the 
retention  of  the  acrid  and  corrupted 
humours.  The  rhubarb,  which  the  ^ 
College  of  Edinburgh  has  now  add- 
ed from  the  practice  of  the  infir- 
mary, in  good  meaiure  prevents  this 
accumulation,  without  much  coun- 
teracting the  falutnry  effedts  of  the 
other  materials:  in  many  cafes,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  dill  neceflTaiy  to  in-  j 
terpofe  that  laxative  drug  by  itfrlf.  *! 
1 he  dofc  ot  the  eltdfary  i«  the  bulk 
of  a large  nutmeg,  once  or  twice  a- 
day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  ; j 
the  fymptoms.  One  dram  contains  , 
about  one  iixth  part  of  a grain  of  . 
opium. 

ELECTARIUM  e BACCIS 
LA  URI. 

Ehclary  cf  bay ■ berries . 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Rue  leaves  dried. 

Caraway  feeds, 

Parfley  feeds, 

Bay:bcrries,  each  one  ounce; 

Sagapenuin,  half  an  ounce; 

Black  pepper, 

Kulfia  cador,  each  two  drains; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight 
of  the  powdered  fpecies. 

Mix  the  fpecies  with  the  honey,  and 

make  them  into  an  elcdary. 


Eleftaries. 


Chap.  5. 

This  compofition  is  fometimes 
taken,  in  flatulent  colics  and  hyde- 
rical  diforders,  from  a fcruple  to  two 
drams:  but  its  principal  ufe  is  in 
carminative  glyfters,  nor  is  it  often 
employed  in  thefe.  The  College  of 
Edinburgh  have  entirely  dropt  it. 
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months,  the  compofition  was  found 
no  fourer  than  when  fird  made  up. 
They  are  likewife  ufefully  taken  by 
themfelves,  in  the  quantity  of  two 
or  three  drams  occafiorially,  for 
gently  loofening  the  belly  in  codive 
habits. 


ELECTAR1UM  e CASIA. 

Eleftttry  of cafia. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Solyitive  fyrup  of  rofes, 

Pulp  of  calia,  frefli  extracted,  each 
half  a pouikd ; 

Ma  nna,  two  ounces; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce. 
Grind  the  manna  in  a mortar;  and, 
with  a gentle  heat,  dififulve  it  in 
the  fyrup  : then  add  the  pulps, 
and  continue  the  heat  until  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  a due  confid- 
ence. 

ELECTA RIUM  e CASIA, 
vulgo  DLACAS1A. 

Eledary  cf  cafia , commonly  called 
Diacafia . 

Edinb . 

* Take  of 

Pulp  of  cafia  fiftularis,  fix  ounces ; 
Pulp  of  tamariads, 

Manna,  each  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Syrup  of  pale  rofes,  fix  ounces; 
Having  beat  the  manna  in  a mortar, 
diflblvc  it  with  a gentle  heat  in 
the  fyrup  ; then  add  the  pulps, 
and  evaporate  them  with  a regu- 
larly continued  heat  to  the  con- 
fidence of  an  cleftary.’ 

These  compofitions  are  very  con- 
venient officinalis,  to  ferve  as  a bafis 
for  purgative  eleftaries  and  other 
like  purpofes ; as  the  pulping  a fmall 
quantity  of  the  fiuits,  for  extempo- 
raneous prefeription,  is  diffidently 
troublefome  : the  tamarinds  give 

them  a pretty  tade,  and  do  not  fub- 
)cft  them,  as  might  be  expefted,  to 
►urn  four:  after  danding  for  four 


ELECTARIUM  LENITI- 
VUM. 

Lenitive  e led  ary. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Figs,  one  pound; 

Senna,  eight  ounces; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds, 

Pulp  of  cafia, 

Pulp  of  French  prunes,  each  half 
a pound; 

Coriander  feeds,  four  ounces; 
Liquorice,  three  ounces;  ■ 
Double-refined  fugar,  two  pounds 
and  a half. 

Pulverize  the  fenna  along  with  the 
coriander  feeds,  and  lift  out  ten 
ounces  of  the  powder : the  remain- 
der is  to  be  boiled  with  the  figs 
and  liquorice,  in  four  pints  of 
water,  to  one  half ; then  drain 
and  prefs  out  the  liquor,  and  eva- 
porate it  to  the  weight  of  a pound 
and  a half,  or  fomewbat  lefs:  in 
this  diflolve  the  fugar,  l'o  as  to 
make  it  into  a fyrup,  and  add  this 
fyrup,  by  little  and  little,  to  the 
pulps:  ladly,  mix  in  the  powder 
before  feparated  by  the  fieve. 

This  eleflary  may  be  occafionally 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  a nutmeg 
or  more,  for  loofening  the  belly  in. 
qodive  habits. 

Edinb . 

‘ Take  of 

Pulp  of  French  prunes,  one 
pound ; 

Pulp  of  cafia, 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  each  lw$ 
ounces  and  a half; 

Black  fyrup  of  fugar,  commonly 
Q_q  4 ca’doi 
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called  molajes , one  pound  and 
a half ; 

Senna  leaves  in  fine  powder,  four 
ounces; 

Coriander  feeds  in  fine  powder, 
half  an  ounce. 

Having  boiled  the  pulps  with  the 
fyrup  to  the  confidence  of  honey, 
add  the  powders,  and  beat  the 
whole  into  an  electary. ’ 

This  eleitary  is  now  freed  from 
fume  fuperfluous  ingredients  which 
were  left  in  it  at  former  revifals; 
viz.  polypody  roots,  French  mer- 
cury  leaves,  fenugreek  feeds,  and 
linfeed.  Mela  (Fes  is  preferable  to 
either 'honey  or  fugar,  as  it  coincides 
With  the  intention,  and  is  not  only 
of  itfe'f  inapt  to  ferment,  but  like- 
wifi  prevents  fuch  fubftanccs  as  are 
this  way  difpofed  from  running  into 
fermentation. 

ELECTARIUM 

PECf'ORALE. 

Pe  floral  eleflary. 

Edlnb.  -f- 

Take  of 

Rob  of  elder  berries,  two  ounces ; 
Spermaceti  diffolved  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  yolk  of  eggs,  half 
an  ounce; 

Flowers  of  benzoine,  one  dram  ; 
Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient to  make  the  other  in- 
gredients into  an  elcdlary. 

# This  is  a very  ufcful  medicine,  in 
tickling  coughs  and  common  colds, 
calculated  both  to  obtund  acrimony 
and  promote  expe&oratiqn.  It  may 
he  ufed  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
in  dofes  of  about  the  quantity  of'a 
fm.'.ll  mumeg.-  Taken  to  the  bulk 
of  a large  nutmeg,  at  bed-time,  it 
generally  not  only  relieves  the 
bread  but  tends  to  procure  a fa- 
Iutary  diaphorefis  or  fwcat  in  the 
^'ght.  It  is  here  improved  from  the 
former  editions,  by  fubftitutitrg  rob 


of  elder  berries  to  conferve  of  rofes, 
and  fpermaceti  to  compound  powder 
of  gum  tragacanth. 

ELECTARIUM  e 
' SCAMMONJO. 

Eleflary  of  fcaminony. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Cloves, 

Ginger,  each  fix  drams; 

EfTential  oil  of  caraway  feeds,  half 
a dram; 

Honey,  half  a pound. 

Let  the  fpices  he  ground  together, 
and  mixed  with  the  honey ; then 
add  the  powdered  fcammony,  and 
afterwards  the  oil. 

This  eleflary  is  a warm,  brifk 
purgative  It  is  a reform  of  the 
Eleflarrum  caryocojlinuvi  of  our  pre- 
ceding difpenfatories,  a compofition 
which  was  greatly  complained  of,  as 
being  inconvenient  to  take,  on  ac-i 
count  of  the  largtnefs  of  its  dofe. 
A dram  and  a half  of  this,  which 
contains  fifteen  grains  of  fcammony, 
is  equivalent  to  half  an  ounce  of  the 
other. 

ELECTARIUM  e SCORDIO. 

Eleflary  of  fcord'tuiVy  commonly  call- 
ed Diafcordiv?n. 

Land. 

Take  of 

The  fpecies  of  fcordium  with  o- 
pium,  any  quantity ; 

Syrup  of  meconium,  boiled  to  the 
confillence  of  honey,  thrice  as 
much  by  weight. 

Mix  the  fpccies  with  the  fyrup,  fo 
as  to  make  an  elc&ary. 

In  our  former  difpenfatories,  the 
fpecies  were  ordered  to  be  made  up 
with  honey:  this  is  now  exchanged 
for  a fyrup,  more,  agreeable  to  the 
intention  of  the  medicine,  which  is 
that  of  an  opiate  aRringent,  wbilll 

honey 


Eleclar'ies. 


Chap. 

honey  is  manifeltly  aperient  and  de- 
tergent. It  is  not  perhaps  necefifary, 
for  the  purpofes  of  the  (hops,  to 
make  the  fpecies  into  an  eleftary  at 
all:  by  keeping  in  this  form,  the  in- 
gredients lofe  greatly  of  their  aro- 
matic flavour  and  aftringeney,  be- 
coming foft  and  fmooth  upon  the 
palate;  and  the  red  colour,  impart- 
ed by  the  bole,  decays.  The  Lon- 
don College  have  therefore  very 
juftly  ordered  them  to  be  kept  in 
powder  as  well  as  in  an  electary; 
and  dircfted  the  powder  both  with 
arid  without  opium,  for  different  oc- 
cafions.  See  Species  e fcordio , and 
Pulvis  e bolo,  cum  et  Jine  opio.  Ei- 
of  thefe  powders  may  be  made  up 
extemporaneoufiy  into  an  eleftary, 
with  any  fyrup.that  (hall  be  judged 
proper. 

Diafcorduim  was  intended  by  its 
author  Fracaftorius  for  an  antipetli- 
’ lential : but  we  have  been  fo  happy 
as  to  have  little  pccafion  for  medi- 
cines in  that  intention  ; nor  could 
this  be  anvwife  depended  on.  It  is 
a moderately  warm  aftringent  and 
opiate;  and  in  this  light  only  is  cun 
iidered  by  the  prefent  practice  One 
grain  of  opium  is  contained  in  nine 
icruples  of  the  cleft  ary. 

The  Species  e fcordio , which  make 
, the  balls  of  this  eleftary,  contain,  as 
we  have  already  feen  (page  581)  fe- 
veral  fuperfluous  ingredients  ; for 
though  the  London  College  has  gi- 
ven a judicious  reformation  of  the 
powder  Under  the  title  of  Pulvis  e 
bob , the  cleddary  is  made  with  the 
• powder  unreformed;  partly,  that  no 
material  alteration  might  be  made 
in  a medicine  which  is  fo  much  de- 
ended  on,  and  whofe  effefts  have 
een  fo  long  experienced ; and  part- 
ly becaufc  the  phyfleian,  if  he  pre- 
fers the  Pulvis  e bob , may  direft  an 
eleftary  to  be  made  with  it  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefeription.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  this  me- 
dicine is  not  ordered  to  be  kept  in 
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powder,  but  the  eleftary  is  reform- 
ed to  a great  degree  of  elegance  and 
limplicity.  And  as  the  ingredient 
from  which  it  received  its  name,  be- 
ing a ,vcry  unimportant  one,  is  now 
omitted,  the  compofition  is  dillin- 
guilhed  by  another  title,  viz. 

ELECTA RIUM  JAPONI- 
CUM,  vulgo  CONFECTIO 
JAPON1CA. 

Japonic  eleftary,  commonly  called 
Japonic  confeftion . 

Ediiib. 

‘ Take  of 

Japan  earth,  four  ounces; 

Gum  kino,  three  ounces; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce; 

Opium  diffufed  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  Spanifli  white  wine, 
one  dram  and  a half; 

Syrup  of  dried  rofes  boiled  to  the 
conflftence  of  honey, two  pounds 
and  a quarter. 

Mix  and  form  them  into  an  eleftary/ 

The  ingredients  in  this  eleftary 
feem  extremely  well  chofcn,  and  are 
fo  proportioned  to  one  another,  that 
the  quantity  of  opium  is  the  fame 
as  in  the  diafeordium  of  the  former 
pharmacopoeias  of  Edinburgh,  viz. 
one  grain  in  ten  fcruples.  ‘ The 
gum  kino,  nowfubflituted  to  the  tor- 
mentil  root,  is  an  excellent  improve- 
ment in  the  formula/ 

BALSAMUM  LOCATELLI. 

Locatclli's  half  am. 
fond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint; 

Strafuurgh  turpentine, 

Yellow  wax,  each  half  a pound; 
Red  faunders,  fix  diarns. 

Melt  the  wax  over  a gentle  fire  with 
fome  part  of  the  oil ; then  add  the 
rettof  the  oil  and  the  turpentine; 
afterwards  mix  in  the  faunders, 
and  keep  them  ftirring  toge- 
ther, 
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ther,  until  the  mixture  is  grown 
cold. 

Edinb.  -f- 
Take  of  , 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound; 

Oil  olive,  a pint  and  a half; 

Chio  or  Stralburgh  turpentine,  a 
pound  and  a half; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces; 
Dragon’s  blood,  in  powder,  one 
ounce. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil  over  a gen- 
tle fire,  then  add  the  turpentine; 
and  having  taken  them  from  the 
lire,  mix  in  the  balfam  of  Peru 
and  dragons  blood,  keeping  them 
continually  flirting  till  grown 
cold. 

Dragons  blood  gives  a more  ele- 
gant colour  to  this  compolition  than 
red  faunders,  though  on  another  ac- 
count it  is  fomewhat  lefs  proper, 
having  been  found,  when  diffolved 
in  od,  to  communicate  fome  degree 
«f  heat  and  pungency,  qualities 
quite  foreign  to  the  intention  of  the 
medicine.  This  balfam  is  ufed  in 
internal  bruiies  and  hoemorrhagics, 
erofions  of  the  inteftines,  dyfente- 
nes,  and  in  fome  kinds  of  coughs 
and  afthmas;  the  dofe  is  from  two 
feu  pics  to  two  drams;  it  may  be 

commodioufly  taken  with  about 
double  its  weight  of  confcrve  of 
tofes : as  dire&ed  hereafter.  Some 
have  like  wife  applied  it  externally, 
or  deterging  and  incarnating  recent 
wounds  and  ulcers. 

balsamum  cephali 

CUM. 

Cephalic  balfam. 

Take  of  Ed>"b-  + 

0,1  nutmegs,  „oe 

Piftillcd  oil  of  cloves, 
pf  lavender. 


Diftilled  oil  of  rofemary,  each  half 
a dram; 

Dill  tiled  oil  of  amber, half  a fcruple; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram. 
Liquefy  the  oil  of  nutmegs  in  a fil- 
ver  vefTel ; and  when  taken  from 
the  fire,  mix  into  it  the  dillillcd 
Oils  and  the  balfam,  according  to 
art. 

Tins  medicine  is  recommended 
to  be  rubbed  on  the  temples,  and  on 
paralytic  limbs,  for  warming  the 
part  and  comforting  the  nerves;  and 
to  be  fmelt  to,  for  refrefhing  and 
enlivening  the  fpirits.  Some  have 
ai.o  given  it  inwardly  as  a warm 
cordial,  in  languid  cafes,  and  in  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyftem.  'i  here 
are  abundance  of  preparations  of 
this  kind  in  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
compofed  each  of  only  one  efTential 
oil,  incorporated  with  the  exprefled 
oil  of  nutmegs;  which  lail  is  to  be 
previously  freed  from  its  flavour  (by 
diftillation  with  water)  that  the  fmell 
of  the  former  may  not  be  injured 
thcieby:  in  the  room  of  this  prepa- 
red febaccous  matter,  a mixture  of 
white  wax  and  oil  olive  might  be 
ufed.  In  the  Practical  Cheviijlry , a 
general  procefs  is  given  for  the  ma- 
king of  thefe  kinds  of  preparations, 
under  the  title  of 

Balsamum  odoriferum. 

-/In  odoriferous  balfam 
Take  of 
Oil  olive, 

White  bees  wax,  each  two  ounces. 
Put  the  oil  into  a china  bafon,  pla- 
ced in  a pan  of  boiling  water,  and 
fhee  the  wax  into  it.  Stir  them 
together  with  a clean  knife,  or 
finall  fpatnla,  till  the  wax  is  melt- 
ed; then  remove  the  veflll  out  of 
the  hot  water,  and  when  the  mat- 
ter begins  to  thicken,  drop  in 
four  drams  of  any  odoriferous  t f- 
fcntial  oil,  as  that  of  cinnamon, 
nutmegs,  mace,  lemon-peel,  rho- 
dium. 
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dium,  lavender,  rofemary,  & c.  or 
of  a mixture  of  two  or  three  of 
thefe  oils:  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed one  dram  of  effcnce  of  amber- 
gris, which  will  heighten  the 
fmell  of  the  oils,  without  commu- 
nicating any  of  its  own.  Keep 
the  whole  conftantly  ftirring,  that 
they  may  be  perfe&ly  mixed  ; 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  done,  plunge 
the  vefiel  into  cold  water,  to  pre- 
vent the  difiipation  of  the  eflen- 
tial  oils. 

These  kinds  ©f  balfams  may  be 
made  of  any  colour,  fo  as  to  refemble 
in  this  refpeft  alfo,  as  well  as  in 
fmell,  the  vegetable  from  which  the 
effential  oil  you  make  ufe  of  was 
drawn.  A little  of  the  pigment, 
called  by  the  painters  fap-green,  be- 
ing  previoufly  ground  with  the  oil 
olive,  will  give  a line  green  ; a little 
cinnabar,  a fcarlet ; turmeric,  a le- 
mon colour;  PrulTian  blue,  a violet; 
and  cochineal,  a line  purplifu  hue. 

CONFECTIO  PAULINA. 
The  confection  called  Paulina , 
Lotid. 

Take  of 

Coftus,  or  in  its  Head  zedoary, 
Cinnamon, 

Long  pepper, 

Black  pepper, 

Storax,  ) 

Galbanum,  C drained, 

Opium,  j 

Ruflia  callor,  each  two  ounces; 
Simple  fyrup,  boiled  to  the  con- 
fidence of  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. 

Warm  the  fyrup,  and  carefully  mix 
with  it  the  opium  drft  diflolved 
in  wine;  gradually  add  this  mix- 
ture, whillt  it  continues  warm,  to 
the  dorax  and  galbanum  previ- 
pudy  melted  together;  and  after- 
wards fprinkle  in  the  other  fpe- 
pies  reduced  into  powder. 
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This  Is  the  confectio  archi- 
genis  of  our  former  difpenfatory, 
brought  back  to  its  fird  form  and 
author.  It  is  a warm  opiate  medi- 
cine, and  as  fuch  is  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  in  pradtice:  thirty-two  grains 
contain  one  grain  of  opium. 

MITHRIDATIUM,  five 
CONFECTIO  DA MOC R ATIS. 
Mithridate , or  the  confection  of 
Daviocrates . 

Lond . 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fourteen  drains; 
Myrrh,  eleven  drains; 

Agaric, 

Indian  nard, 

Ginger, 

Saffron, 

Seeds  of  mithridate  mudard, 
Frankincenfe, 

Chio  turpentine,  each  ten  drams; 
Camels  hay. 

Coitus,  or  in  its  dead  zedoary, 
Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  dead  macc, 
Stechas, 

Long  pepper, 

Hartwort  feeds, 

Hypocidis, 

Storax  drained, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum  drained, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  dead  expref- 
fed  oil  of  nutmegs, 

Rufiia  cador,  each  one  ounce; 
Poley  mountain, 

Scordinm, 

Carpobaifam,  or  in  its  dead  cu- 
bebs. 

White  pepper, 

Candy  carrot  feed, 

Bdellium  drained,  each  feven 
drams; 

Celtic  nard, 

Gentian  root, 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Red  rofes, 

Macedonian  parflcy  feed; 

Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  hufkftd, 
Sweet  fennel  feed, 


Elefi  dries. 


Gum 
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Gum  Arabic,  | 

Opium  (trained,  each  five  drams; 
Calamus  aromaticus. 

Wild  valerian  root, 

Anifecd, 

Sagapenum,  {trained,  each  three 
drams ; 

Meum  athamanticum, 

St  John’s  wort, 

^Acacia,  or  in  its  (lead  terra  Japo- 
nica. 

Bellies  of  (kinks,  each  two  drams 
and  a half; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight 
of  all  the  other  ingredients 
Warm  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  opium  diffolved  in  wine;  inch 
the  (lorax,  galbanum,  turpentine, 
and  opoballam  (or  expreffed  oil 
of  nutmegs)  together  in  another 
veffel,  continually  ftirring  them 
about,  to  prevent  their  burning  ; 
-with  thefe  fo  melted,  mix  the  hot 
honey,  at  firil  by  fpnonfuls,  and 
afterwards  in  larger  quantities  at 
a 'time ; when  the  whole  is  grown 
almoft  cold,  add  by  degrees  the 
other  fpecies  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 

THE  R I AC  A AND  ROMA- 
CHI. 

Venice  treacle. 

Land.  * 

Take  of 

i roches  of  fquills,  half  a pound  ; 
Long  pepper, 

Opium  drained, 

Vipers  dried,  each  three  ounces; 
Cinnamon. 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  dead  expref- 
icd  oil  of  nutmegs,  each  two 
ounces; 

Agaric, 

Florence  on  is  root, 

Scordium, 

Bed  rofes, 

Navtw  feeds, 

Lxtrafi:  of  liquorice,  each  an 
ounce  and  a half; 

Indian  nard, 


Saffron, 

Amomum, 

Myrrh, 

Coftus,  or  in  its  ftead  zedoary. 
Camels  hay,  each  one  ounce; 
Cinquefoil  root. 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  Head  mace,  ! 
Dittany  of  Crete, 

Horehound  leaves, 

Calami nt  leaves, 

Stechas, 

Black  pepper, 

Macedonian  parfiey  feed, 

Olibanum. 

Chio  turpentine, 

Wild  valerian  root,  each  fix  M 
drams ; 

Gentian  root, 

Celtic  naid, 

Spignel, 

Poley  mountain  } 

St  John ’6  wort  C leaves, 

Groundpitie  j 
Germander  tops,  with  the  feed, 
Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  Head  cu- 
bebs, 

An  i feed. 

Sweet  fennel  feed, 

Lefier  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
Bifliops-wced 
Hartwort 
Treacle  muftard 
Hypociltis, 

Acacia,  or  in  its  ftead  Japan 
earth, 

Gum  Arabic, 

Storax  drained, 

Sagapenum,  drained, 

Terra  Lemnia,  or  in  its  dead 
bole  armenic  or  French  bole, 

Green  vitriol  calcined,  each  half 
an  ounce ; 

Small  (or  in  its  dead,  the  long) 
birthwort  root, 

Lefier  centaury  tops, 

Candy  carrot  feed, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum  drained, 

Ruflia  cador. 
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Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  (lead  white 
amber,  prepared, 

Calamus  aromaticiis,  each  two 
drams ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight 
of  all  the  other  ingredients. 
Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to- 
gether, aftet  the  fame  manner  as 
dire&ed  in  making  the  mithri- 
date. 

These  celebrated  ele&aries  are 
almoft  the  only  remains  which  the 
late  reformation  has  left  in  thelhops, 
of  the  wild  exuberance  of  compofi- 
tion  which  the  fuperftition  of  for- 
mer ages  brought  into  vogue.  The 
theriaca  is  a reformation  of  mithri- 
date, made  by  Andromachus  phy- 
iician  to  Nero:  the  mithridate  it- 
felf,  is  faid  to  have  been  found  in 
the  cabinet  of  Mithridates  King  of 
Pontus.  The  firfi:  publifliers  of  this 
pompous  arcanum  were  very  extra- 
vagant in  their  commendations  of 
its  virtues;  the  principal  of  whic-h 
was  made  to  confift  in  its  being  a 
moil  powerful  prefervative  againft. 
all  kinds  of  venom  : whoever  took 
a proper  quantity  in  a morning,  was 
enfured  from  being  poifoncd  during 
that  whole  day : this  was  confirmed 
by  the  example  of  its  fuppofed  in- 
ventor, who,  as  Celfus  informs  us, 
was  by  its  conftant  ufe  fo  fortified 
againlt  the  commonly  reputed  poi- 
fons,  that  none  of  them  would  have 
any  effeCl  upon  him  when  he  want- 
ed their  alfillance.  But  the  notions 
of  poifons  which  prevailed  in  thofe 
ruder  ages  were  manifeftly  errone- 
ous Before  experience  had  furnifh- 
ed  mankind  with  A competent  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  iimples,  they 
were  under  perpetual  alarms  from 
an  apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bu- 
lled themfelves  in  contriving  com- 
pofitions  which  fhould  counteract 
their  cffe&s,  accumulating  together 
all  thofe  fubftances  which  they  im- 
Hiagined  to  be  poflefled  of  any  de- 


gree of  alexipharmac  power.  Hence 
proceed  the  voluminous  antidotes 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  writings 
of  the  ancient  pliyficians  : yet  it: 
does  not  appear,  that  they  were  ac- 
quainted with  any  real  poiion,  ex- 
cept the  cicuta,  aconitum,  and  bites 
of  venomous  beads  ; and  to  thefe 
they  knew  of  no  antidote  whatever. 
Even  admitting  the  reality  of  the 
poifons,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  fe- 
veral  antidotes  feparately,  the  com- 
'pofitions  could  no  more  anfvver  the 
pi.rpofes  expected  from  them,  than 
the  accumulating  of  all  the  medici- 
nal Iimples  into  one  form,  could 
make  a remedy  againft  all  difeafes. 

Yet,  notwithftanding  the  abfur- 
dity  in  the  originalintention  of  thefe 
medicines,  aud  their  enormity  in 
point  of  compofition,  as  they  con- 
tain feveral  powerful  materials, 
whofe  virtues,  though  greatly  pre- 
judiced, yet  are  not  deltroyed,  by 
their  multiplicity  and  contrariety  ; 
the  compounds  have  been  found, 
from  repeated  experience,  to  pro- 
duce verv  confiderable  effeCts,  as 
1 warm  opiate  diaphoretics.' 

Thefe  compofitions  might  with- 
out doubt  be  lopt  of  numerous  fu- 
. perfluitics,  without  any  diminution 
of  their  virtues  ; yet  as  the  effeCts 
of  them,  in  their  prefent  form,  are 
fo  well  known,  fo  milch  regard  has 
been  paid  to  ancient  authority,  as 
not  to  attempt  a reformation  of  that 
kind.  The  London  college  has 
however  thought  proper  to  retrench, 
from  forms  originally  complex,  all 
fubfequent  additions  that  have  crept 
into  them.  Neither  the  defeription 
in  verfe  of  the  elder  Andromachus, 
nor  the  profe  explanation  of  the 
younger,  make  any  mention  of  the 
white  pepper  afterwatds  added  to  the 
theriaca  ; and  the  orris  root,  in  the 
mithridate  of  our  former  pharma- 
copoeias, is  all'o  a i'upevnumerary  in- 
gredient, not  warranted  by  the  ori- 
ginal : thefe  therefore  are  rcjeCtcd. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  jhe  afarum  in  mithridate 
grounded  on  any  good  authority  : 
the  verle  it  is  taken  from,  is  muti- 
lated and  corrupt  ; and  the  word 
which  fome,  upon  conje&ure  only, 
fuppofe  to  have  been  afarum,  o- 
thers,  alfo  uponconjedure,choofe  to 
read  differently  : till  fome  emenda- 
tion (hall  be  better  founded  than 
merely  upon  critical  gueffes,  this 
tingle  fpeeies  may  be  faftly  palled 
over  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
medicine.  None  of  the  ancient 
deferiptions  afford  any  other  light 
in  this  particular  ; for  they  either 
omit  this  ingredient,  and  others  al- 
fo, or  abound  with  additions. 

One  innovation  on  both  thefe  me- 
dicines, the  college  has  alfo  allowed 
themfelves.  In  each  of  thefe  com- 
pofitions  are  found  both  cinnamon 
and  cafia  lignea  ; and  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, from  feveral  parts  of  Galen’s 
works,  that  the  latter  was  iifed  by 
the  ancients  only  upon  account  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
other ; fo  that  to  retain  the  cafia, 
now  that  cinnamon  is  fo  common, 
is  a blind  following  of  thefe  writers, 
without  any  attention  totheir  mean- 
ing : the  cafia  therefore  is  now  re- 
jected, and  half  the  quantity  of  cin- 
namon put  in  its  room;  which  is 
the  proportion  that  Galen  direCls 
to  be  obferved  in  fubftituting  the 
one  for  the  other.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  re- 
gard to  the  Celtic  and  Indian  nard  ; 
that  the  firft  had  a place  in  thefe 
compofitions,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  the  Indian;  for 
Galen  cxprtfsly  prefus  the  latter. 

I here  is  a material  error  in  re- 
gard to  the  thcriaca,  which  has 
paffed  through  all  the  editions  of 
our  Pharmacopoeia,  except  the  pre- 
sent : this  is,  the  fubftituting  Ro- 
man vitiiol  to  the  anci.nt  chalcitis, 
now  not  certainly  known  ; and,  in 
the  catalogue  of  fimples,  deferring 
t iK  Roman  to  be  a blue  vitriol ; 


whereas  the  Italian  writers  are 
unanimous  it  is  a green  vitriol; 
and  were  it  not,  it  would  not  an- 
fwer  to  the  effetls  of  the  chalcitis, 
which  was  certainly  a chalybeate, 
and  gives  the  medicine  its  black  co- 
lour. What  has  chiefly  occalioned 
chalcitis  to  be  fuppofed  a cupreous 
vitriol,  feems  to  be  its  name,  derived 
from  xaKr0<>  copper:  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  all  vitriols  were  for- 
merly imagined  to  proceed  from 
copper,  and  were  named  according- 
ly : the  green  or  martial  vitriols  are 
ft  ill  called  by  the  Germans  Kupffer- 
waffer , and  by  us  copperas.  it  is 
probable,  that  the  ancient  chalcitis 
was  no  other  than  a native  martial 
vitriol,  calcined  by  the  heatofthofc 
warm  climates  to  a degree  of  yel- 
lowifti  red  or  coppery  colour  : and 
therefore  the  common  green  vitriol, 
thus  calcined  by  art,  very  properly 
fupplies  its  place. 

The  London  College  has  likewife 
fomewhat  facilitated  the  prepara- 
tion of  thefe  medicines,  by  omit- 
ting the  trcchifci  cypheos  ufed  in  the 
mithridate,  and  the  hedychroi  and  vi- 
per ini  for  the  theriaca  ; and  infert- 
ing  their  ingredients,  after  Zwelf-  . 
fir' s manner;  in  the  compofitions 
they  are  intended  for.  This  is  done 
in  the  theriaca  very  commodioyfly  ; 
the  ingredients  in  thefe  troches  u- 
mting  with  thofe  in  the  theriaca  it- 
felf  into  unbroken  numbers.  But 
to  render  the  numbers  equally  Am- 
ple in  the  mithridate,  it  was  necef- 
lary  to  retrench  n few  odd  grains 
from  fome  of  the  articles,  and  make 
a fmall  addition  to  fome  others: 
they  adjufted  the  proportions  of  the 
ingredients  in  the  trcchifci  cyphcos  | 
from  the  original  defeription  in  Ga- 
len ; the  numbers  in  our  former 
Pharmacopoeia  being  very  errone- 
ous. 

The  College  of  Edinburgh,  pay- 
ing very  little  deference  to  antiqui- 
ty or  common  prejudice,  has  ven- 
► tured 
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tured  at  length  to  difcard  thefe  ve- 
nerable reliques ; and  have  fublti  - 
tnted  in  their  room  an  elegant  and 
fimple  form,  equivalent  to  them 
both  in  efficacy,  under  the  title  of 

THERIACA  edinensis. 

Edinburgh  theriaca. 

Edinb. 

‘In  later  editions  they  have  en- 
tirely banifhed  the  name  of  theriaca 
from  their  book,  and  have  put  in 
its  place  the  following  preparation : 

ELECT ARIUM  THEBAI- 
CUM. 

T hebaic  elcdlary. 

Edinb . 

* Take  of 

Powder  of  aromatics,  fix  ounces; 
’ Virginian  fnake  - root,  in  fine 
powder*  three  ounces ; 

Opium,  difFufed  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  Spanifh  white- 
wine,  three  drams ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight 
of  the  powders. 

Mix  them,  and  form  an  electary.’ 

This  compofition  confiftsof  very 
powerful  ingredients,  and  is  doubt  - 
lefs  capable  of  anfwering  every  thing 
that  can  be  rcafonably  expected  from 
the  more  voluminous  theriaca  of 
Andromachus.  The  London  Col- 
lege alfo  had  formerly  their  theriaca 
compofed  of  the  lefs  exceptionable 
ingredients  of  Andromachus’s.  But 
as  thefe  medicines  have  for  a long 
time  been  chiefly  employed  for  ex- 
ternal purpofe,  by  the  way  of  cata- 
plafm,  the  Theriaca  Londinenfis  is 
now  omitted,  and  its  place  fupplied 
by  a cataplafm  compofed  of  a few 
well-chofen  articles,  under  the  name 
of  Cataplafma  e cymino ; of  which 
hereafter.  For  internal  ufe,  uone 
of  the  theriacas  are  at  prefent  fo 
anudi  regarded  as  they  have  been 
heretofore  ; pra&itioqerj  having  in- 
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troduced  in  their  room  extempo- 
raneous bolufes  of  Virginian  fnake- 
root,  camphor,  contrayerva,  and  the 
like  ; which  anfwer  all  their  inten- 
tions, with  this  advantage,  that  they 
may  be  given  cither  with  or  with- 
out opium,  an  ingredient  which  ren- 
ders the  others  prejudicial  in  cafes 
where  they  might  otherwife  be  pro- 
per. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  the  foregoing  compofi- 
tions,  one  grain  thereof  is  contained 
in  four  drams  of  the  mithridates,  in 
three  fcruples  fifteen  grains  of  the 
Venice  treacle,  and  in  five  fcruples 
of  the  Thebaic  eleftary.  The  pro- 
portion of  opium  will  vary  a little, 
according  to  the  time  that  they  have 
been  kept ; their  moiiture  by  de- 
grees exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave  the 
remainder  flronger  of  the  opium 
than  an  equal  weight  was  at  firft. 
A change  of  this  kind  is  taken  no- 
tice of  by  many  writers,  but  falfely 
attributed  to  an  imaginary  fermen- 
tative quality  of  the  ingredients  ; by 
which  they  were  l'uppofed,  from 
their  multiplicity  and  contrariety, 
to  be  continually  exalting  and  im- 
proving the  virtues  of  one  another. 

A good  deal  of  care  is  requifite 
in  making  thefe  compofitions,  to 
prevent  tbe  walle  which  is  apt  to 
happen  in  the  pounding,  and  which 
would  render  the  proportion  of  o- 
pium  to  the  other  ingredients  pre- 
carious. The  intention  of  diffoL 
ving  the  opium  in  wine,  for  thefe 
and  other  eleflarics,  is,  that  it  may 
be  more  uniformly  mingled  with 
the  rdt. 

PHILONIUM  LONDINENSE. 

London  philoniurn. 

Load. 

Take  of 

White  pepper, 

Ginger, 

Caraway  feeds,  each  two  ounces ; 

Strained  opium,  fix  drams ; 

tfyrup 
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This  warm  cordial  medicine  is 
of  nfe  in  nervous  complaints  and 
decays  of  conftitulion.  The  bulk 
of  a frnall  nutmeg  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a -day  with  a 
glai’j  of  wine,  or  any  other  proper 
liquor,  after  it. 

Electarium  balsamicum, 

Baljamic  eleftary. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  rofes,  two  ounces  ; 

Locatelli’s  balfaxn,  one  ounce. 
Diifolve  th,e  balfam  in  the  yolk  of 

an  egg,  and  then  mix  therewith 

the  conferve, 

■ This  eledtary  is  ufed  in  fome 
coughs  and  diforders  of  the  bread; 
as  alfo  in  the  vomica,  or  fuppura- 
fion  in  the  ftomach,  which  fome- 
times  happens  after  dyfenteries,  and 
where  there  is  an  erofion  or  rup- 
ture of  the  bhmd-vefTcls,  as  in  hie- 
rr  op  toes.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  bulk 

of  a nutmeg  may  be  taken  for  a 
dofe  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Electarium  chalyb£ atum. 

Chalybeate  e left  dry. 

Take  of  1 . 

bah  of  fteel,  one  dram  ; 

Candied  nutmegs, 

.Candied  ginger,  each  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  live  drops  ; 

Conferve  of  orange  - peel,  one 
ounce ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  make  them  into  an 
eledi&ry. 

Take  of  2. 

Ruh  of  fteel,  or  fteel  prepared 
with  fulphur,  fix  drams  ; 

Candied  ginger,  one  ounce  ; 

Conferve  of  orange-peel,  three 
ounces.; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much 
as  will  reduce  them  into  a pro- 
per confidence.* 


These  elegant  chalybeate  medi- 
cines are  given  not  only  in  cachec- 
tic and  chlorotic  cafes,  and  men- 
ftrual  obftrudtions;  but  likewife  in 
low  hyfteric  and  melancholic  dif- 
orders, and  for  warming  and  invi- 
gorating the  habit  in  great  debili- 
ties and  decays  of  conliitution.  In 
either  of  thefe  intentions,  the  bulk 
of  a fmall  nutmeg  is  to  be  taken 
twice  a-day,  and  its  effe&s  promo- 
ted by  moderate  exercife. 

Electarium  deobstruens. 

Deohftruetit  eleflary. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniaeum, 

Hard  foap,  each  a dram  ; 

Powdered  fquills,  one  fcruple  ; 

Conferve  of  orange-peel,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  reduce  the  other 
ingredients  into  the  confidence  i 
of  an  ele&ary. 

Where  the  bread:  is  opprefted 
by  thick  phlegm,  or  the  vifeera  ob- 
ftru&ed,  this  eledtary  may  be  taken 
twice  or  thi  ice  a-day  to  the  bulk  of  i 
a fmall  nutmeg  at  a time.  The 
quantity  above  preferibed  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  fix  or  eight  dofes. 

Electarium  ad  gonorrhoeam. 

Electary  fir  a gonorrhoea. 

Take  of  1. 

Lenitive  ele&ary,  three  ounces  ; , 

Jalap,  three  drams  ; 

Nitre,  one  dram  and  a half ; 

Simple  fyrup,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity to  make  them  into  an  e- 
lc&ary. 

Take  of  2. 

Lenitive  eledlary,  three  ounces 
and  a half ; 

Baliam  of  Copaiva,  one  ounce  ; 

Rhubarb, 

Gum  guaiacnm,  % 

Nitre,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  orartge-pee),  as  much 
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as  will  reililce  them  into  a pro- 
per confiftence  for  an  ele&ary. 

These  compofitions  are  faid  to 
be  ufed  in  fome  of  the  military  hof- 
pitals ; the  firft  as  a cooling  laxa- 
tive, for  the  inflammation  and  ten- 
fion  of  the  urinary  paflages,  which 
always  accompany  a virulent  gonor- 
rhoea ; in  this  intention,  a dram  and 
a half  is  directed  to  be  taken  every 
morning  and  evening.  The  fecond 
is  defigned  for  (lengthening  the 
parts  after  the  virulence  is  expelled, 
and  the  heat  and  inflammation  have 
ceafed:  the  bulk  of  a nutmeg  may 
be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a- day. 


Electarium  e gummi  guaiaco. 
Elcftary  of gum  guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum, 

Compound  powder  of  arum, 
Canella  alba,  each  fix  drams  ; 
Conferve  of  fcurvy-grafs,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much 
as  will  bring  them  into  a pro- 
per confifience. 


In  chronical  rheumatifms,  pains, 
and  aches  in  general,  that  are  not 
accompanied  with  inflammation, 
and  fome  kinds  of  paralytic  numb- 
ncfles,  this  warm  ftimulati ng  elec- 
tary may  be  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  a nutmeg  twice  a-day. 

Electarium  ex  helleboro 

N1GRO. 

Eleftary  of  black  hellebore. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root, 

Extract  of  favin, 

Compound  powder  of  myrrh, 
each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Canella  alba,  two  drams  ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  30  elec- 
tary. 

2 


This  eledlary  is  employed  in  one 
of  our  hofpitals  for  promoting  the 
natural  evacuations  from  the  uterus; 
for  which  purpofe,  it  is  undoubted- 
ly a medicine  of  great  power.  It 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  of  half 
a dram  twice  a-day. 

Electarium  incrassans. 

Incrajfatinp  elettary. 

Take  of 

Gum  tragacanth, 

Pulp  of  frefh  comfry  root,  each 
one  ounce  ; 

Conferve  of  mallows,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  marfhmallows,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  the 
whole  into  the  confiftence  of 
an  eledtary. 

This  eleflary  is  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  a chefnut,  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  along  with  a milk  diet, 
for  incraffating  and  obtunding  thin 
ferous  humours  in  he&ic  diforders, 
in  coughsproceeding  from  thin  tick- 
ling rheums,  in  fluxes  and  heat  of 
urine,  where  the  natural  mucus  of 
the  parts  is  abraded. 

Electarium  ad  nephriticos. 

Nephritic  elettary. 

Take  of 

Lenitive  eledtary,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Venice  turpentine,  one  ounce  ; 
Egg- (hells,  prepared  (or  prepared 
oyfter -(hells),  half  an  ounce  ; 
Choice  rhubarb,  one  dram  ; 

Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  as  touch 
as  is  fufficient. 

Diflolve  the  turpentine  in  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  then  mix  the  whole: 
together  according  to  art,  fo  as 
to  make  thereof  an  ele&ary. 

This  compofition,  taken  from 
the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  is  contri- 
ved for  cleanfing  the  urinary  pafla- 
gea  in  nephritic  diforders.  Tur- 
11  r 3 pentine. 
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pentine,  properly  divid'ed'by  earthy 
ppwdex s,  is  a fafe,  and  at  the  lame 
time  one  of  the  molt  powerful  diu- 
retics that  can  in  thefe  caiesbe  ven- 
tured on  : the  rhubarb  and  laxative 
ekdtary  are  very  •.n'eful  additions; 
for  the  belly  ought  here  to  be  always 
kept  open,  though  the  dronger  pur- 
gatives are  very  improper.  A drain 
of  the  eledtary  may  be  taken  once 
or  twice  a-day,  along  with  an  irifu- 
fion  of  marfhmallow  roots,  fweeten- 
cd  with  a fpoonful  of  honey. 

Electarjum  paralyticum. 

Paralytic  ■ deft  ary . 

Take  of 

Milliard  feed, 

Conferve  of  rofemary  tops,  each 
one  ounce  ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
two  drams. 

Beat  the  milliard  feed  with  a little 
water,  that  the  pulp  may  be  prtf- 
fedthrough  ahair/ievt;  then  mix 
with  it  the  confervc  and  the lpirit. 

This  is  a very  efficacious  medi- 
cine for  paralytic  diforders,  tremois 
and  numbnefs  of  the  limbs,  the  de- 
cays accompanying  old  age,  and  in 
all  cafes  where  the  folids  require  to 
be  (limulated,  or  fluggifh  liagnant 
juices  to  be  put  in  motion.  It  might 
to  be  taken  every  morning  and  e- 
vening,  or  oftener,  to  the  bulk  of  a 
laige  nutmeg  ; with  a glafs  of  rich 
wine,  or  any  proper  julep,  after  it. 

ElECTARIUM  E CORT1CE 
Perwiaxo. 

Eleftary  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Take  of  i. 

Petuvian  bark,  three  ounces  ; 
Cafcarilla,  half  an  ounce ; 
fiytup  of  orange-peel,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Take  of  2. 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces  ; 
Virginian  fnakeroot,  one  ounce; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fufficient 
quantity. 


Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces  ; 

Crude  fal  ammoniac,  three  drams ; 

Syrup  of  itmon  juice,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

^ • • • 

Take  of  4. 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces; 

Colcothar  of  vitriol,  fix  drams  ; 

Simple  fy  1 up,  a fufficient  quantity.  . 

Take  of  5. 

Peruvian  bark,  three  ounces  ; 

Alum,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient.. 

Take  of  6. 

Extradl  of  Peruvian  bark,  one 
.ounce ; 

Extradl  of  logwood. 

Extract  of  liquorice,  each  half  an  , 
ounce; 

Mucilage  of  quince  feeds,  as  much  - 
as  is  fufficient  to  reduce  the  o>-  - 
ther  ingredients  into  the  con-  ’ 
fiftencq  of  an  cle&ary. 

All  thefe  compofitions  are  very  ; 
elegant  and  efficacious  in  the  inten-  S 
tions  for  which  they  are  deligned.  t 
The  lirll  is  calculated  for  common 
intermittent  fevers  ; in  the  cure  of 
which  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  j 
greatly  affilled  by  the  cafcarilla.  3 
ri  he  lecond  and  third  are  given  in  . 
thofe  intermittents  which  happen 
in  cachedlic  habits,  and  perfons  fub-  1 
jedl  to  obilrudtious  of  the  vifeera, 
where  the  bark  by  itfelf,  on  account  I 
of  its  great  altringency,  would  be 
prejudicial.  The  fourth  is  a good 
flrengthener  in  laxities  of  the  folids 
and  decays  of  conftitution  ; and  the  • 
filth,  a powerful  ftyptic  in  fluxes  and 
hemorrhagies, particularly  in  the  di-  Z 
ahetes  and  11  nor  albus.  The  bulk 
of  a nutmeg  of  each  may  be  taken 
at  a time,  and  repeated  according  to  . 
the  exigency  of  the  cafe.  The  iixth 
is  a very  agreeable  form  for  the  ex- 
hibition ,-j 
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hibition  of  Peruvian  bark  to  thofe 
who  are  more  than  ordinarily  of- 
fended with  its  talte  ; the  fubttan- 
ces  here  joined,  effettually  covering 
its  tafle,  at  the  fame  time  that  they 
coincide  with  it  in  virtue.  The  com- 
pofition  is  a very  elegant  and  plea- 
fant  one,  and  well  dcferves  a place 
in  the  lhops  : It  may  either  be  gi- 
ven in  the  form  of  a bolus  or  elec- 
tary, in  the  dofc  of  a dram  or  more ; 
or  diflblved  in  any  fuitable  liquor 
into  a draught. 

ElECTARIUM  PURGANS  AC1DUM. 

An  acid  purgative  elettary. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  two  ounces  ; 

Cryltals  of  tartar,  two  drains. 
Make  them  into  an  ele&ary. 

This  is  an  ufeful  cooling  laxa- 
tive in  hot  bilious  diipolitions,  or 
inflammatory  difeafes.  The  bulk 
of  a nutmeg  may  be  taken  every 
hour,  or  oftener,  till  it  begins  to  o- 
perate,  or  the  fame  quantity  may 
be  taken  once  a-day  occafionally  in 
dry  coflive  habits. 

Elfctarium  saponaceum. 

Saponaceous  elettary. 

Take  of 

Haid  Spanifh  foap,  two  ounces; 

Pareira  brava,  one  ounce  ; 

Rhubarb, 

Gum  of  aloes,  each  three  drams ; 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  afufficient 
quantity.. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  ele&ary. 

This  eleclary  is  calculated  for 
jaundices  aiding  from  an  obftruc- 
tiori  of  the  biliary  du&s,  or  a vifci- 
dity  of  the  bile  itfelf ; fuch  are 
thofe  which  moft  commonly  occur, 
in  which  the  ftools  are  of  a whftifli 
or  alh  colour,  and  voided  with  dif- 
ficulty. The  dofe  is  from  half  a 
dram  to  a dram,  twice  a-day.  How 
far.  the  pareira  brava  in  this  compo- 
£uou  contributes  to  its  virtues,  I 


(hall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
Some  have  recommended  this  root 
as  a molt  powerful  attenuant,  in  a 
great  variety  of  diforders : whilft. 
others  look  upon  it  as  not  fuperior, 
if  equal,  to  the  common  aperient 
roots.  The  fenfible  qualities  of  the 
pareira  difcover  little  foundation  for 
the  great  char'after  given  of  it  ; and 
a competency  of  fair  trials  of  its  vir- 
tue is  as  yet  wanting.  The  Lon- 
don College  ha.s  not  received  it  into 
their  Pharmacopoeia. 

Electarium  sistens. 

Binding  elettary. 

Take  of 

The  japonic  confeftion,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Extract  of  logwood,  one  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  dry  rofes,  as  much  as 
will  reduce  them  into  a proper 
consilience  for  an  eleftary. 

This  eleftary  is  calculated  for  the 
relief  of  dyienteries,  and  other  in- 
ternal fluxes,  after  the  acrid  hu- 
mours have  been  duly  evacuated  by 
mild  cathartics,  &c.  The  quantity 
of  a nutmeg  may  be  taken  every 
four  or  five  hours. 

Electarium  e sulphure. 

Elettary  of  fulphur. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Lenitive  ele&ary,  two  ounces  ; 

Syrup  of  maifhmallows,  a fufKci- 
ent  quantity  to  make  them  in- 
to an  eledtary. 

This  eledtary  is  defigned  againlt 
the  piles,  and  generally  dfftinguilhed 
in  the  hofpitals  by  the  title  of  Elec - 
tarium  hemorrkoidale.  Where  the 
disorder  is  accompanied  with  febrile 
or  inflammatory  fymptoms,  fome  ni- 
tre is  occafionally  added,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  drams  to  the  quantity 
here  direded.  It  may  be  given  from 
a dram  to  half  an  ounce  at  a time. 
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LOHOCH,  L dogma,  Lin. & us , 
or  Lambative,  is  a foft  com- 
pound, defigned  to  be  licked  or  flow- 
ly  fwallowed  down,  of  a middle  con- 
fidence between  a fyrup  and  dena- 
ry; at  lead  never  fo  thin  as  the  for- 
mer, nor  fo  thick  as  the  latter. 

Thefe  preparations  are  generally 
eompofed  of  exprefied  oils,  mixed 
with  fyrup9,  and  other  like  fubftan- 
ces.  In  making  them,  the  fyrup  is  firft 
to  be  mixed  with  a little  fugar,  and 
then  brilkly  beat  up  in  a mortar  with 
the  oil ; which  will  thus  readily  in- 
corporate, efpeeially  if  the  fyrup  is 
of  the  acid  kind.  Two  ounces  of 
fvrup,  a dram  of  fugar,  and  an  ounce 
of  exprefied  oil,  form  a lioftus  of  a 
due  confidence;  which  may  be  made 
thicker  at  pleafure  by  adding  moie 
tnl,  or  thinner  by  an  increafe  of  the 
fyrup.' 

Any  oily  fiibftance,  as  Locatelli>s 
balfam,  fpermacetti,  & c.  may  like- 
wife  be  reduced  into  this  form  : and 
inftead  of  fugar,  powders  more  a- 
greeable  to  the  intention  of  emolli- 
ents or  pectorals  may  be  ufed  ; as 
the  compound  powder  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  or  the  white  or  black  be- 
ll™0 troches  of  the  fliops.  But  the 
torm  at  belt  is  very  unlightly  and 


difagreeable,  and  fub (lances  of  this 
kind  render  it  more  fo.  * On  thefe 
accounts  this  kind  of  preparations 
is  entirely  baniflied  from  the  prefent 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.* 

LOHOCH  COMMUNE. 

Common  lohoeb. 

Edinb.  -j- 

Take  of 

Frefh-drawn  oil  of  almonds, 
Syrup  of  marflimallows,  or  bal- 
famic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce ; 
White  fugar,  two  drams. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a lohoch, 

LOHOCH  ex  AMYLO. 

Starch  lohoch. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Starch,  two  drams ; 

Japan  earth,  one  dram  ; 

Balfamic  fyrup, 

Whites  of  eggs,  beaten  up  into 
a thin  fluid,  each  one  ounce. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a lohoch. 

LOHOCH  de  LINO. 

Lohoch  of  linfecd. 

Edinb.  -f- 

Takc  of 

Fre(h-drawn  linfecd  oil. 
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Balfamic  fyrup,  each  one  ounce; 
Flowers  of  fulphur,  wafhed, 

White  fugar,  each  two  drams. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a lohoch. 

LOHOCH  de  MANNA. 
Lohoch  of  manna. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Calabrian  manna, 

Frefh-drawn  oil  of  almonds. 
Syrup  of  violets,  each  equal  parts. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a lohoch. 

LOHOCH  SAPONACEUM. 

Saponaceous  lohoch. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Caftile  foap,  one  dram  ; 

Oil  of  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 
Syrup  of  lemon  juice,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a lohoch 
according  to  art. 

LOHOCH  dc  SPERMACETI. 

Lohoch  of  fpermaceti. 

Edinb . + 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drams ; 
Frefh-drawn  oil  of  almoftds,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Balfamic  fyrup,  one  ounce. 

Mix  the  fpermaceti  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  yolk  of  eggs,  then 
add  the  oil  and  fyrup,  and  make 
them  into  a lohoch. 

Lohoch  balsAmicum. 
Balfamic  lohoch. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  two  drams  ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; 
Syrup  of  marlhmallows,  two  oun- 
ces. 

Let  the  fpermaceti  and  balfam  be 
well  worked  up  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  yolks  of  eggs ; and 
then  mix  with  them  the  fyrup. 


Linctus  solutiyus. 

Solutive  lohoch. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  hips,  one  ounce  ; 

Solutive  fyrup  ofrofes. 

Oil  of  olive,  each  four  ounces. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  a lohoch. 

The  principal  ufe  oflohochs  is  in 
diforders  of  the  internal  parts  of  the 
mouth,  fauces,  and  cefophagus;  as 
in  aphthae,  and  tickling  coughs  from 
defluxions  in  the  fird  paffages  ; for 
however  they  may  have  been  cele- 
brated, under  the  vague  appellation 
of  peflorals,  in  affections  of  the 
bread  and  lungs,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pelled that  their  emollient  lubrica- 
ting quality  can  reach  thofe  parts, 
or  that  they  can  give  any  relief  in 
the  truepulmonary  cough.  The  flow 
maimer  in  which  they  are  fwallowcd 
down  renders  them  well  adapted  to 
corredl  acrimony  and  irritation  in  the 
throat  and  about  the  mouth  of  the 
ftomach ; though  the  free  ufe  of  fuch 
uh  61  no  us  compolitions  is  foon  liable 
to  pall  the  appetite.  Indeed  the  form 
is  an  inelegant  one,  and  in  the  pre- 
fent  pratlice  is  little  regarded. 

Linctus  acidulus. 

Acidulouk  linctus. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  red  rofes,  two  oun- 
ces; 

Weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  four  Tem- 
ples, or  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
to  give  a grateful  acidity. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  l!n6lus  is  of  A different  na- 
ture from  the  foregoing  prepara- 
tions, and  -is  ufed  as  a light  reftrin- 
gent  and  detergent.  It  rather 
drengthens  than  relaxes  the  do- 
mach,  is  fufficiently  agreeable  in 
tade,  and  of  a fine  red  colour. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Emulsions. 


IN  the  foregoing  chapter,  oils 
were  united  with  watery  liquors, 
by  the  mediation  of  fugars  and  fy- 
rups,  into  thick  undtuous  com- 
pounds.- The  prefent  chapter  con- 
tains mixtures  of  oily,  reifinous,  and 
other  like  bodies,  with  water,  in  a 
liquid  form,  of  a white  colour  re- 
fembling  milk,  and  hence  called 
emtilfions. 

Emulfions  have  been  generally 
prepared  by  grinding  the  oily  feeds 
of  plants,  or  kernels  of  fruits,  along 
with  common  water,  or  any  agree- 
able fimple  diftilled  water.  In  this 
procefs,  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft  is,  by 
the  mediation  of  the  other  matter, 
united  with  the  aqueous  fluid : and 
hence  they  poflefs  fome  (hare  of  the 
emollient  virtue  of  the  pure  oil ; 
with  this  advantage,  that  they  are 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  not  apt 
to  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by  the 
heat  of  the  body,  which  the  pure 
oils  in  fome  inflammatory  cafes  may 
do.  1 

Emulfions,  befides  their  life  as  me- 
dicines themfelves,  are  excellent  ve- 
hicles for  certain  fuhflances  which 
cpnnot  otherwiie  be  fo  conveniently 

/aken  !n  a *j<hU9 

cam- 


phor, triturated  with  almonds,  rea- 
dily unites  with  water,  into  an  emul- 
iion ; and  in  this  form  is  conveyed 
into  the  remoted  parts  of  the  body, 
with  fufiicient  efficacy  to  anfwer  in- 
tentions of  moment,  at  the  fame  time 
that  its  heat  and  pungency  are  foft- 
ened  by  the  un&uofity  of  the  al- 
monds. 

Pure  oils,  balfams,  refins,  and  o- 
ther  fimilar  fqbftances,  are  likewife 
rendered  mifcible  with  water,  into 
emulfions  or  milky  liquors,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  mucilages.  The  white 
or  yolk  of  an  egg  unites  thefe  bodies 
alfo  with  water,  but  lefs  elegantly. 

Several  of  the  gummy  refins,  as 
ammomacum,  galbanum,  mvrrh, 
and  others,  are  reducible  into  ernul- 
iions  by  trituration  with  water  alone; 
their  refinous  part  being  rendered 
difiolublc  by  the  mediation  of  the 
gummy. 

EMULSIO  COMMUNIS. 

Common  emulfion . 

Load, 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds  blanched,  one 
ounce ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce; 

♦ Double* 
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Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drams; 
Barley  water,  two  pints. 

Piffolve  the  gum  in  the  barley  wa- 
ter warmed;  as  foon  as  the  water 
is  grown  thoroughly  cold,  pour 
it  by  little  at  a time  upon  the  al- 
monds and  fqgar,  firft  beat  toge- 
ther, continqing  to  grind  the 
whole,  that  the  liquor  may  grow 
milky  ; after  which,  it  is  to  be 
pa(Ted  through  a {trainer. 

Edinb. 

f Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce; 

Bitter  almonds,  one  dram; 
Common  water,  two  pounds  and 
* a half. 

Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  gradually 
pour  on  them  the  common  water, 
working  the  whole  well  together ; 
then  ftrain  off  the  liquor.* 

EMULSIO  ARABICA, 

Arabic  emuljion. 

Edinb. 

( This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  preceding ; only  adding, 
whilft  beating  the  almonds, 

Of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic, 
two  ounces/ 

Great  care  Ihould  be  taken,  that 
the  almonds  are  not  become  rancid 
by  keeping ; which  will  not  only 
render  the  emullion  extremely  un- 
pleafant,  a circumltance  of  great 
confequence  in  a medicine  that  re- 
quires to  be  taken  in  large  quanti- 
ties, but  likewife  give  it  injurious 
qualities  little  expe&ed  from  prepa- 
rations of  this  clafs.  ‘ The  addi- 
tion of  the  bitter  almonds  now  or- 
dered in  preparing  thefe  emulfions, 
may  perhaps  preferve  them  in  fame 
degree  from  fuffering  the  above 
changes/  Thefe  liquors  are  princi- 
pally made  ufe  of  for  diluting  and 
obtunding  acrimonious  humours ; 
particularly  in  heat  of  urine  and 


ftranguries  arifing  either  from  a na-- 
tural  {h'arpnefs  of  the  juices,  or  the 
operation  of  cantharides,  or  other 
irritating  medicines:  in  thefe  cafes, 
they  are  to  be  drank  frequently,  in 
the  quantity  of  half  a pint  or  more 
at  a time. 

Some  have  ordered  emulfions  to 
be  boiled,  with  a view  to  deprive 
them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity  ; 
but  by  this  procefs  they  quickly 
ceafe  to  be  emulfions,  the  oil  fepa- 
rating  frbiri  the  water,  and  floating 
diitinit  upon  the  furface.  Acids 
and  vinous  fpirits  produce  a like  de- 
compofition.  On  Handing  alfo  for 
fome  days,  without  addition,  the 
oily  matter  feparates  and  rifes  to 
the  top,  not  in  its  pure  form,  but 
in  that  of  a thick  cream.  Thefe  ex- 
periments prove  the  compofition  of 
the  emulfions  made  from  the  oily 
feeds  of  kernels,  and  at  the  iame 
time  point  out  fome  cautions  to  be 
attended  to  in  their  preparation  and 
ufe. 

EMULSIO  CAMPHORATA. 

Camphorated  emuljion. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Camphor,  half  a dram ; 

Sweet  almonds,  fix  in  number; 
White  fugar,  half  an  ounce; 
bimple  pennyroyal  water,  half  a 
pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  and  almonds 
well  together  in  a Hone  mortar, 
and  add  by  degrees  the  penny- 
royal water;  then  ftrain  the  li- 
quor, and  diffolve  in  it  the  fugar. 

This  is  a very  commodious  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  camphor;  the 
un&uous  quality  of  the  almonds  in 
great  mesffure  covering  its  pungen- 
cy. In  fevers  that  require  the  af- 
fiftance  of  this  powerful  diaphoretic 
drug,  a fpoonful  of  the  emullion  may 
be  taken  every  three  or  four  hours. 

LAC 
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LAC  AMMONIACI. 

Milk  of  ammoniacum. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  two  drams; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  half  a 
pint. 

Grind  the  ammoniacum  with  the  wa- 
ter, in  a mortar,  until  the  gum  is 
diiTolved. 

This  liquor  is  employed  for  at- 
tenuating tough  phlegm,  and  pro- 
moting expe&oration,  in  humoural 
afthmas,  coughs,  and  obltructions  of 
the  vifeera.  It  may  be  given  to 
the  quantity  of  two  l'poonfuls  twice 
a-day- 

Emulsio  purgaxs. 

A purging  emulfion. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  blanched,  two 
drams; 

Fine  fugar,  one  dram; 

Gum  Arabic,  half” a dram; 
Scammony,  ten  grains ; 

Simple  * cinnamon  water,  one 
> ounce. 

DilTolve  the  gum  in  the  cinnamon 
water;  and  having  ground  the 
fcammony  with  almonds  and  fu- 
gar,  pour  on  the  liquor  by  little 
at  a time,  continuing  to  grind 
them  together,  fp  as  to  make  them 
into  an  emuliion. 

This  emulfion  is  an  agreeable  and 
an  effectual  purgative.  It,  may  be 
prepared  with  different  proportions 
of  the  fcammony,  at  pleafure  : o- 
ther  purgative  refills,  as  that  of  ja- 
lap, may  be  fubftituted  to  the  fcam- 
mony; a proper  quantity  of  any  fy- 
rup  to  the  fugar;  and  to  the  cinna- 
rn°u  water,  any  other  fimple  water 
that  may  be  more  acceptable : but 
lpintuous  waters,  for  reafons  al- 
ready mentioned,  have  no  place. 
Some  have  employed  an  infufion  of 
Mquonce,  which  appears  to  be  a very- 


proper  addition  in  thefe  kinds  of 
preparations,  as  it  coincides  with  the 
almonds  in  correcting  the  irritating 
power  of  the  purgative  material. 

Emulsio  oleosa. 

Oily  emulfion. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a quarter  of  a pint; 
Spirit  of  hartfhorn,  two  drams; 
Simple  pennyroyal  water,  twelve 
ounces; 

Pe&oral  fyrup,  an  ounce  and  a 
half. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  compofition  is  often  ufed 
againlt  recent  colds,  for  alleviating 
the  cough,  and  promoting  expecto- 
ration. Where  the  complaints  are 
of  long  Handing,  thefe  kinds  of  me- 
dicines have  no  place  ; nor  is  their 
ufe  in  any  cafe  to  be  long  conti- 
nued, as  theyurelax  the  llomach,  pall 
the  appetite,  and  increafe  the  dif- 
order. 

‘ The  union  of  the  oil  with  the 
water  is  more  perfeCt  when  the  cau- 
ftic  fpint  of  fal  ammoniac  is  em- 
ployed ; but  whichfoever  is  ufed, 
there  is  frequently  a quantity  of  acid 
in  the  llomach  fuflicient  to  neutra- 
lize the  alkali,  whereby  the  oil  is  fe- 
parated  in  its  entire  Hate,  only  to  be 
overcome  by  the  Herculean  Homach 
of  a London  alderman.’ 

A much  more  elegant  oily  emul- 
fion,  lor  ail  the  intentions  in  which 
the  fimple  lubricating  quality  of  ex- 
preffed  oils  is  wanted,  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  following  manner: 

Take  an  ounce  of  powdered  gum 
Arabic,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
common  water:  dilfolve  the  gum 
in  the  water,  that  it  may  form  a 
thick  mucilage ; to  which  add  by 
degrees  four  ounces  of  frelh- 
drawn  oil  of  almonds,  rubbing 
them  well  together  in  a mortar 
till  they  incorporate  into  a fmooth 

whitj 
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white  mafs.  Then  pour  in  by- 
little  and  little,  continuing  the 
agitation,  four  ounces  of  common 
water ; to  which  may  be  added 
nutmeg-water,  rofe-water,  and 
limple  fyrup,  of  each  two  ounces. 

This  appears  to  be  the  belt  form 
that  oils  can  be  given  in  ; ‘but  is  not- 
withftanding  liable  to  the  fame  ob- 
jections as  the  preceding.’  The 
union  is  alfo  more  perfect,  and  the 
oil  lefs  difpofcd  to  feparate  on  {land- 
ing, than  in  the  emulfions  obtained 
by  other  means.  Even  ftrong  acids 
added  to  the  emulfion,  produce  no 
decompolitionr  in  it.  But  alkalis  can 
have  no  place  in  this  form ; for  thefe, 
as  we  have  obferved  upon  another 
occafion,  precipitate  pure  gums 
themfelves  from  water. 

EMULSIO  SPERMATIS  CETI. 

Emulfion  of  fpsrmaceti. 

Take  equal  parts  of  fpermaccti  and 
of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic.  Rub 
thefn  together  in  a mortar  till 
they  are  incorporated  into  a thick 
mafs,  which  may  be  diluted  at 
pleafure  with  water,  as  in  the  fore- 
ging  proctfs. 

Emulsions  of  fpermaceti,  or 
fpermaccti  draughts,  are  commonly 
prepared  by  means  of  yolks  of  eggs; 
and  the  emulfions,  fo  prepared,  are 
fufficiently  uniform.  Thofe  made 
with  mucilage,  as  here  diredted, 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  are 
lefs  difagreeable  in  talte,  and  not  li- 
able to  grow  rancid.  The  mixture 


of  the  fpermaceti  and  mucilage  may 
be  kept,  for  many  days,  in  a llatc 
fit  for  being  diluted,  by  gradual  ad- 
ditions of  water,  into  a fmooth  e- 
mulfion. 

Emulsio  cum  aro. 
Emulfion  ‘with  arum  root. 

Take  ot 

Frefii  arum  root. 

Gum  Arabic,  each  two  drams; 
Spermaceti,  two  fcruples; 
Common  water,  five  ounces; 
Nutmeg-water, 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  each  half 
an  ounce. 

Difiblve  the  gum  A rabic,  with  a part 
of  the  water,  into  a mucilage, 
which  is  to  be  beaten  with  the 
fpermaceti  into  a fmooth  palte. 
To  this  add  the  arum  root,  pre- 
vioufly  beaten  by  itfelf  into  a pulp ; 
and  rub  them  well  together,  that 
they  may  be  thoroughly  mixed; 
then  gradually  pour  in  the  wa- 
ters and  the  fyrup. 

Fresh  arum  root  may  be  taken 
in  this  form  without  the  leaik  incon- 
venience from  the  pungency,  with 
which  the  root  itfelf  fo  violently  at- 
fedts  the  mouth.  1 have  given  a 
fpoonful  of  the  emulfion  every  fix 
hours,  or  oftener,  in  cafes  of  the 
rheumatic  kind,  and  generally  with 
great  benefit.  The  more  immediate 
effect  experienced  from  it  was  that 
of  warming  the  ftomach,  and  pro- 
moting fweat,  which  in  fome  in- 
Itances  it  did  profufely. 
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jp  Y Julep  is  commonly  underftood, 
' TJ  an  agreeable  liquor,  ddigned  as 

a vehicle  for  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy,  -or  to  be-drank  after  them, 
or  to  be  taken  cccafionally  as  an 
auxiliary  ' In  this  light  their  bafis 
is  generally  common  water,  or  a 
fimple  diltdled  water,  with  one- 
fourth  or  one-third  its  quantity  of  a 
dillillecl  fpirituous  water:  this  mix- 
ture is  fweetened  with  fugar  or  any 
proper  fyrup,  or  acidulated  with  ve- 
getab’e  or  mineral  acids,  or  impreg- 
nated with  other  medicines  fuitahle 
to  the  intention  ; care  being  taken 
that  thefe  additions  be  fuch,  as  will 
not  render  the  compound  unfightly 
or  unpalatable.  The  quantity  ufu- 
nlly  dire&ed  at  a time,  in  common 
preferipfion,  i3  fix  or  eight  ounces, 
to  be  taken  by  fpoonfuls. 

A Mixture,  more  ftriolly  fo  call- 
ed, r'eceives  more  efficacious  mate- 
rials, whether  foluble  in  water,  as 
extrafrs  or  Tilts,  of  indiiToluble,  as 
powders ; more  regard  being  here 
had  to  tlie  medicinal  intention  than 
to  the  fightlinefs  or  palatablenefs  of 
the  compound.  There  is  indeed  no 
pirecik  difiinftion  hetween  the  two; 
the  fame  compofitlon  being  often 
e-,  by  one  a jttlcp,  and  by  ano- 
ther a mixture;  though  in  general, 


few  would  give  the  name  of  julep  t c* 
a very  difagreeable  liquor,  or  that 
of  mixture  to  a very  pleafant  one. 

A Draught  differs  from  a julep  or 
mixture,  only  in  being  preferibed  in 
lefs  quantity,  the  whole  being  in- 
tended for  one  dofe. 

JULEPUM  e CAMPHORA. 

'julep  of  cawphor. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  dram  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce; 

Boiling  water,  one  pint. 

.Grind  the  camphor  firlk  with  a lit- 
tle re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  until  it 
, grows  foft  ; and  afterwards  with 
the  fugar  till  they  are  perfectly 
mixed : then  add  the  water  by 
little  and  little,  let  the  mixture 
cool  in  a .clofe  vefTel,  and  lallly, 
pafs  it  through  a ftrainer. 

This  is  a more  cafy  and  effe&ual 
way  of  mingling  camphor  with  a- 
queous  liquors  than  grinding  it  with 
water  alone,  or  fetting  it  on  fire, 
and  then  quenching  it  in  water,  as 
dire&ed  in  our  former  difpenfatory, 
and  in  other  books  of  pharmacy  : 
though  even  this  method  is  liable  to 
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■Come  inconveniences  ; part  of  the 
camphor  exhaling,  unlefs  an  extra- 
ordinary deal  of  care  is  taken,  upon 
the  affufion  of  the  boiling  water; 
and  part  remaining  ppon  the  itrain- 
cr.  The  julep  taftes  (Irong  of  the 
camphor,  and  may  be  given,  in  caies 
where  this  drug  is  proper,  in  the  dofe 
of  a fpoonful  or  two.  Iu  extem- 
poraneous prefeription,  vinegar  is 
fometimes  employed  inftead  of  wa- 
ter ; this  acid  not  only  rendering 
the  julep  moie  grateful  to  the  pa- 
late and  ftomach,  but  likewife  pro- 
moting and  extending  the  efficacy 
of  the  camphor,  rendering  it  fervice- 
able  in  fome  fevers  where  that  hot 
pungent  medicine  by  it  felt  would  be 
lefs  proper.  In  this  view  the  follow- 
ing form  is  a very  elegant  one. 

JULEPUM  E CAMPHORA  ACETO- 
SUM. 

Camphor  julep  'with  vinegar. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  dram ; 

Gum  Arabic,  two  drams; 

Double  - refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce; 

Vinegar,  one  pint. 

Grind  the  camphor  with  a few  drops 
of  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  till  it 
grows  foft ; then  add  the  gum 
previoufly  reduced  to  a mucilage 
with  equal  its  quantity  of  water, 
and  rub  them  together  till  they 
are  perfe&ly  mixed.  To  this  mix- 
ture add  by  degrees  the  vinegar 
with  the  fugar  difTolved  in  it. 

By  this  management,  the  whole 
Xubftance  of  the  camphor  is  united 
with,  and  kept  fufpended  in,  the  li- 
quor; and  confequently  every  fpoon- 
ful of  the  mixture  is  equivalent  to 
one  grain  and  feven -eighths  of  a 
grain  of  camphor  in  fubflance.  1 he 
fame  treatment  fucceeds  equally 
when  water  is  ufed  for  the  menftru- 
um;  and  if  the  affiftance  of  nitre  is 
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required,  this  alfo  may  be  added  in 
either  form. 

JULEPUM  e CRETA. 

Chalk  julep. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

The  whiteft  chalk,  prepared,  one 
ounce; 

Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drams; 
Gum  Arabic,  two  drams; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them  together. 

This  julep  is  defigned  for  heart- 
burns and  other  like  diforders  ari- 
fing  from  acid  juices  in  the  firlt  paf- 
fages.  The  chief  ufe  of  the  gum  is 
to  give  a greater  degree  of  confid- 
ence to  the  water,  and  enable  it  to 
keep  the  powdered  chalk  fufpended. 
See  POTIO  CRETACEA. 

JULEPUM  e MOSCHOi 
Mujk  julep. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Damalk-rofe  water,  fix  ounces  by 
meafurc 

Mufk,  twelve  grains; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  dram. 
Grind  the  fugar  and  the  mufk  toge- 
ther, and  gradually  add  to  them 
the  rofe-water. 

This  is  an  improvement  upon  the 
Hysteric  julep  with  musk  of 
Bates.  Orange-flower  water  is  di- 
rected by  that  author  ; and  indeed 
this  more  perfectly  coincides  with 
the  mufk  than  rofe-water  : but  as 
the  former  is  difficultly  procurable 
in  perfection,  the  latter  is  heie  pre- 
ferred. The  julep  appears  turbid 
at  firft;  on  Handing  a little  time,  it 
depofltes  a brown  powder,  and  be- 
comes clear,  but  at  the  fame  time 
lofes  great  part  of  its  virtue.  T his 
inconvenience  may  be  prevented,  by 
thoroughly  grinding  the  mu lk  With 
\ two 
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tivo  or  three  drams  of  mucilage  of 
gum  Arabic,  before  the  addition  of 
the  water,  as  directed  in  the  prece- 
ding chapter  for  making  emulfions: 
by  means  of  the  gum,  the  whole 
i'ubllance  of  the  mufk  is  made  to  re- 
main fufperided  in  the  water.  Vo- 
latile fpirits  are  in  many  cafes  an 
ufeful  addition  to  mulk,  and  like- 
wife  enable  water  to  keep  fomewhat 
more  of  the  mufk  difTolved  than  it 
would  otherwife  retain.  The  fol- 
lowing compofition  of  this  kind  is 
ufcd  in  forne  of  our  hofpitals. 

JULEPUM  MOSCHATUM. 

Mufk  j ul ip. 

Take  of 

Role-water,  fix  ounces; 

Volatile  oily  fpirit,  one  dram  and 
a half 

Mufk,  fifteen  grains; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce ; 

Grind  the  mulk  with  the  fugar,  and 
then  mix  therewith  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

JuLEPUM  ALEXIPHARMACUM. 

Alexipharmac  julep . 

Take  of  r. 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces  ; 

Spiricuous  alexeterial  water,  two 
ounces; 

Syrup  of  clove -julyfloWcrs,  two 
drams. 

Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 
vinegar,  two  ounces; 

Sy,up  of  lemon  juice,  two  drams. 
•iWix  them  together. 

JutEPUM  CARDJACUM. 

Take  of  • . 

Simple  cinnamon  water, 


Simple  orange-peel  water,  each 
three  ounces; 

Nutmeg  water,  two  ounces; 
Syrup  of  orange-peel,  half  an 

ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Dill-feed  water,  fix  ounces; 
Cardamom  - feed  water,  tw» 
ounces ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
Syrup  of  faffron,  each  two  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

JULEPUM  CARMINATIVUM. 
Carminative  julep. 

Take  of  i. 

Fennel-feed  water,  fix  ounces; 
Compound  juniper  water,  two 
ounces; 

Syrup  of  clove -julyflowers,  half 
an  ounce. 

Take  of  2. 

Jamaica-pepper  water,  fix  ounces; 
Compound  anifeed  water,  two 
ounces; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

Take  of  3. 

Dill-feed  water,  fix  ounces; 
Compound  caraway  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

JULEPUM  HYSTER1CVM. 

Hyjleric  julep. 

Take  of  1. 

Simple  pennyroyal  water, 

Callor  water,  each  three  ounces; 
Spirituous  pennyroyal  water,  tw® 
ounces; 

Simple  fyrup,  two  drains. 

Take  of  2. 

Simple  alexeterial  water,  fix 
ounces; 
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Cardamom  - feed  water,  two 
ounces; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 
Volatile  aromatic  fpirit,  each  one 
dram ; 

Syrup  of  clove-julyflowers,  half 
an  ounce. 

Take  of  3. 

Dill-feed  water,  four  ounces; 
Simple  peppermint  water,  two 
ounces; 

S " 

Tinfture  of  cardamoms, 

Syrup  of  ginger,  each  two  drams. 

JULEPUM  REFR  IGERANS. 

A cool  in?  julep- 

Take  of 

Rhenifh  wine,  five  ounces; 

' Damalk-rofe  water,  two  ounces; 
Seville  orange  juice, 

Syrup  of  violets,  each  fix  drams. 

JuLEPUM  STOMACHICUM. 

Stomachic  julep. 

Take  of  1. 

Simple  mint  water,  fix  ounces ; 
Spirituous  mint  water,  two 
ounces ; % 

Syrup  of  faffron,  two  drams. 

Take  of  2.  * 

Tincture  of  mint,  fix  ounces; 
Cardamom  water,  two  ounces ; 
Simple  fyrup,  half  an  ounce. 

Take  of  3. 

Cinnamon  water,  fix  ounces; 
Nutmeg  water, 

Stomachic  tin&ure,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  half  an 
ounce. 

The  titles  of  thefe  mixtures  ex- 
prefs  the  intentions  for  which  they 
are  calculated  : four  or  five  fpoon- 
fuls  of  either  may  be  taken  occa- 
fionally,  or  ufed  as  vehicles  and  di- 
luters  of  medicines  of  greater  effi- 
cacy. 
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The  following  julapia  were  for- 
merly ufed  in  the  Edinburgh  infir- 
mary. 

JuLAPIUM  AMMONIACUM. 
Amrnoniacum  julep. 

Take  of 

Milk  of  amrnoniacum,  four 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  fquills,  three  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 

Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
may  be  given  twice  a-day,  in  coughs, 
afthmas,  and  oppreffions  at  the  bread. 
It  is  a medicine  of  confiderable  ef- 
ficacy, but  not  a little  unpleafant, 
though  called  a julep  in  the  hofpi-*- 
tals  where  it  is  ufed. 

JULAPIUM  ANTTHYSTERICOM. 
Antihyjleric  julep. 

Take  of 

Pennyroyal  water,  four  ounces; 
Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Tincture  of  cador,  two  drams; 
Salt  of  hartdiorn,  ten  grains ; 
White  fugar,  fix  drams. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  virtues  of  this  compofitloir 
are  diffidently  obvious  from  its  title: 
the  dofe  is  two  fpoonfuls,  to  be  ta- 
ken twice  or  tlirice  a-day. 

JuLAPIUM  CARPI  ACUM. 
Cordial  julep. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces; 
Aromatic  water,  two  ounces; 
Volatile  oily  fpirit, 

Tin&ure  of  faffron,  each  two 
drams; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a julep. 

This  mixture  is  an  ufeful  cordial 
in  all  depreffious  of  the  fpirits,  in 
the  finkinga  of  low  fevers,  and  the 
languors  to  which  hyderical  and  hy- 
pochondriacal 
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pOchondriacal  pcrfons  are  fttbjeft. 
An  ounce,  or  two  fpoonfuls,  may- 
be taken  for  a dofe,  two  or  three 
times  a-day. 

% 

JuLAPIUM  OIAPHORETICUM. 

■Diaphoretic  julep. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces; 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  two 
ounces ; 

Salt  of  hartfhorn,  ten  grains; 

■White  fugar,  fix  drams. 

Mix  them  for  a julep. 

This  excellent  compofition  is  a 
very  powerful  fudorific,  and  anfwers 
its  intention  more  effectually,  and 
with  greater  certainty,  than  many 
others  calculated  for  the  fame  pur- 
pole.  Where  a copious  fweat  is  to 
be  excited,  as  in  rheumatic  difeafes, 
two  fpoonfuls  are  to  be  taken  warm 
in  bed  every  hour,  or  two  hours,  till 
the  fweat  breaks  out ; if  warm  di- 
luting liquors  are  not  afterwards 
fufficient  to  keep  it  up,  the  fame 
medicine  is  to  be  occafionally  re- 
peated. 

JuLAPIUM  DIAPHORETICUM  , 
AC  I DU  M. 

Acid  diaphoretic  julep . 

Take  of  , 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces; 

Treacle  vinegar,  two  ounces; 

I in  ft  ure  of  faflron,  half  an  ounce; 

Spirit  of  amber,  one  dram  ; 

White  fugar,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

? NE  ac,fl  quality  of  this  diapho- 
retic julep  adapts  it  more  particu- 
larly to  thole  diforders  in  which  any 

the  internal  parts  are  inflamed, 
as  in  pleurifies  and  peripneumonies. 

Jt  »s  given  in  the  fame  dofe  as  the 
preceding. 


JuLAPIUM  DIURETICUM. 

Diuretic  julep. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  Mindererus,  four  ounces; 

Compound  horferadifh  water,  two 
ounces ; 

Syrup  of  marfhnlallows,  three 

ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  fpirit  of  Mindererus  is  an 
excellent  aperient  faline  liquor,  ca- 
pable of  promoting  evacuation  either 
by  the  cutaneous  pores,  or  the  uri- 
nary paflages,  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  exhibiting  it.  We  have  feen 
above,  that  when  taken  warm  in 
bed,  it  proves  a powerful  fudorific; 
efpecially  if  aflifled  by  volatile  falts, 
fmail  dofes  of  opiates,  or  other  fub- 
ftances  which  tend  to  determine  its 
aftion  to  the  fkin.  If  the  patient 
walks  about,  in  a cdbl  air,  it  ope- 
rates gently,  but  for  the  moll  part 
effectually,  by’  urine  : the  additions 
here  joined  to  it  correfpond  witli 
this  intention,  and  promote  its  ope- 
ration. As  this  medicine  excites  the 
urinary  difcharge,  without  heating 
or  irritating  the  parts,  it  takes 
place  not  only  in  dropfies,  but  like- 
wife  in  inflammatory  diforders, 
wherever  this  falutary  fecretion  is 
to  be  promoted.  It  is  given  to  the 
quantity  of  two  fpoonfuls,  thrice  a- 
day. 

A dram  of  fpirit  of  amber  is  fome- 
times  mixed  with  this  julep,  which 
neverthelefs  does  not  feem  to  receive 
from  that  ingredient  any  additional 
virtue:  whatever  virtues  the  fait  of 
amber  may  po  fiefs  (which  probably 
are  not  fo  great  as  is  generally  fuppo- 
fed)  the  fpirit  is  impregnated  there- 
with in  an  extremely  low  degree. 

JuLAPIUM  FOETIDUM. 

Fetid  julep. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  one  dram  and  a half; 

Rue 
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Rue  water,  fix  ounces; 
Compound  valerian  water,  two 
ounces; 

Oil  of  hartlhorn,  twenty  drops; 
White  fugar,  ten  drams. 

Rub  the  afafetida  in  the  rue  water 
till  it  diffolves  ; and  having  dropt 
the  oil  upon  the  fugar,  mix  the 
whole  together. 

This  compofition  is  not  a little 
fetid  and  unfightly ; .it  is  neverthe- 
lefs  a medicine  of  great  efficacy  in 
hypochondriacal  and  hyfteric  difor- 
ders,  afthmas,  and  other  nervous 
complaints:  the  dofe  is  one  fpoon- 
ful,  to  be  taken  thrice  a-day.  It  is 
fometimes  prepared  without  the  oil 
of  hartffiorn. 


J U LAP  I U M HYDRAGOGUM. 
Hydragogue  julep. 

Take  of 

Chamomile  - flower  water,  fix 
ounces; 

Emetic  tartar,  ten  grains; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  two  ounces. 
Mix  them  together. 


Two  fpoonfuls  of  this  julep  are 
given,  in  hydropic  cafes,  every  two 
hours,  till  it  takes  fufficient  effeft  as 
a purgative;  which  it  generally  does 
before  the  quantity  here  prefcribed 
has  been  made  ufe  of.  Emetic  tar- 
tar, thus  exhibited  in  fmall  dofes, 
and  frequently  repeated,  proves  as 
certain  and  powerful  a cathartic  as 
it  does  an  emetic  when  given  in  a 
larger  quantity  at  once.  It  operates 
neverthelefs,  for  the  moll  part,  with 
fufficient  cafe. 


JULAPIUM  SISTENS. 
Binding  julep. 

Take  of 

Alexeterial  water,  four  ounces; 
Aromatic  water,  two  ounces; 
Japonic  confeftion,  two  drams; 
Japan  earth,  in  powder,  one 
dram; 


Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops; 

White  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  well  together. 

This  julep  is  calculated  againd 
dyfenteries  and  diarrhoeas ; in  which, 
after  proper  evacuations,  it  general- 
ly eafes  the  gripes  and  reftrains  the 
flux.  It  is  to  be  given  three  or  four 
times  a-day,  in  the  quantity  of  a 
fpoonful  at  a time. 

Mistura  alexeteria. 

Alexeterial  mixture. 

Take  of 

Common  water,  four  ounces; 

Spirituous  alexeterial  water  with 
vinegar, 

Julep  of  camphor,  each  one  ounce 
and  a half; 

Compound  powder  of  contrayer- 
va,  four  fcruples; 

Nitre,  two  fcruples; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

In  hofpitals,  and  places  ill  aired, 
common  inflammatory  fevers  fome- 
times change  into  putrid  and  malig- 
nant ones.  To  guard  againil  any 
accident  of  this  kind,  as  foon  as  the 
inflammation  begins  to  abate,  or  the 
pulfe  to  foften,  three  or  four  fpoon- 
fuls of  this  alexipharmac  mixture 
may  be  given  every  fix  hours.  Cam- 
phor feems  to  anfwer  bell  when  thus 
given  in  a liquid  form ; and  to  be 
moll  efficacious  in  fuch  fmall  dofes, 
for  abating  inflammation  and  ner- 
vous fymptoms,  and  likewife  for 
promoting  a gentle  diaphorefis. 

Mistura  antidysenterica. 
Antidyfenteric  mixture. 

Take  of  1. 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  feven 
ounces; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Eleftary  of  fcordium  with  opium, 
half  an  ounce. ' 

Sf  Mix 
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Take  of 

Extra#  of  logwood,  three  drams; 
Tindure  of  Japan  earth,  two 


Lemon  juice,  fix  drama; 
Simple  cinnamon  water, 
ounce ; 

Fine  fugar,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 


one 


drams; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Common  water,  feven  ounces. 
Diffolve  the  extra#  in  the  cinnamon 
water,  and  then  add  the  common 
water  and  the  tin#ure. 

In  recent  dyfenteries,  after  the 
neceflary  evacuations,  a fpoonful  or 
two  of  either  of  tliefc  mixtures  may 
be  given  after  every  motion,  or  once 
in  four  or  five  hours  ; if  the  firft, 
which  is  a mild  opiate,  fads  of  pro- 
curing reft,  it  is  a hgn  that  fome  of 
the  corrupted  humours  ft  ill  remain 
in  the  bowels,  and  that  it  is  more 
proper  to  go  on  with  the  evacuation 
than  to  i'upprefs  the  flux.  Tliefe 
medicines  will  fometimes  likewife 
take  place  in  the  lall  ftage  of  the 
difeafe,  when  through  negle#  or 
miftnanagement  it  has  continued  till 
the  ftrength  is  much  imp-aired,  the 
Intellines  greatly  relaxed,  and  their 
villous  coat  abraded;  provided  there 
are  neither  ichorous  or  involuntary 
ftools,  aphtha:,  petechia:,  hiccup,  or 
great  anxiety  at  the  breaft.  Rhu- 
barb, and  thefe  aftringents,  are  to 
he  fo  interpofed,  that  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  putrid  humours  are 
dillodgcd,  the  ftrength  may  be  fup* 
ported,  and  the  inteftines  braced, 
bee  Dr  Pringle’s  excellent  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  Difcafes  of  the  Army, 
page  254,  Cs?  feq.  where  the  reader 
will  find  a full  and  fatisfaftory  hi- 
ftory  of  the  fymptOms  and  cure  of 
this  diftemper,  fo  frequent  and  fatal 
in  the  camp. 

MlSTURA  ANTIFMETICA  S A LINA. 

Saline  atitiemetic  mixture. 

Take  of 


This  mixture  is  frequently  pre- 
ferred, not  only  for  the  purpofe  ex- 
prefled  in  its  title,  but  likewife  as  a 
faline  aperient  in  ifterical,  inflam- 
matory, and  other  diforders,  where 
medicines  of  that  clafs  are  proper. 
* For  flopping  vomiting  it  is  molt 
effe#ual  when  given  in  the  ftate  of 
effervefcence.  Sec  Fixed  air. 


Mistura  cardiaca. 
Cordial  vdxture. 

Take  of 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  four 
ounces; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
ounces; 

Extra#  of  faffron,  one  fcruple; 
Confeftion  of  kermea,  fix  drams. 
Mix  them  together. 

In  great  languors  and  depreflions, 
a fpoonful  of  this  rich  cordial  mix- 
ture may  be  taken  every  half  hour. 


Mistura  ad  phthisin. 
Mixture  againjl  the  phthifis. 
Take  of  1. 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  one  dram; 
Common  water,  four  ounces; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 


ounce ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  half  ait 
ounce. 

Let  the  balfam  be  diflolved  in  a pro- 
per quantity  of  yolk  of  egg,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  cither  ingre- 
dients. 


Take  of  2. 

Thebaic  extra#,  one  grain; 
Confervc  of  rofes,  half  a dram. 
Mix  them  together  for  a bolus. 


Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a dram  ; 


Take 
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Take  of  3. 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  a dram  and  a 
half; 

Thebaic  tin&ure,  fifteen  drops; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
drams; 

Common  water,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

Ik  the  advanced  ftate  of  a con- 
fumption,  we  may  diftinguiffi  two 
forts  of  coughs ; one  occafioned  by 
the  ulcers,  and  the  other  by  a thin 
rheum  falling  upon  the  fauces  and 
trachea;  which  parts  being  then  de- 
prived of  their  mucus,  become  ex- 
tremely fenfible  to  irritation.  It  is 
the  laft  kind,  perhaps,  which  is  molt 
painful  and  teazing  to  the  patient. 
The  firft  fort  requires  balfamics,  if 
the  ulcer  is  open,  and  the  matter 
can  be  expe&orated.  For  this  pur* 
pofe,  the  firll  of  the  above  mixtures 
is  a very  elegant  and  effectual  for- 
mula ; two  fpoonfuls  are  to  be  ta- 
ken at  a time,  twice  a-day  : if  the 
balfam  purges,  two  drams  of  the 
paregoric  elixir,  added  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  mixture  here  preferibed, 
will  prevent  that  effe&.  The  other 
kind  of  cough  can  only  be  palliated 
by  incraffants ; and  for  that  purpofe, 
the  fecond  of  the  above  compofi- 
tions  is  one  of  the  mod  luccefsful 
medicines : the  conferve  i6  altoge- 
ther fafe,  and  otherwife  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  but 
of  weak  virtues : the  opiate  cxtradl 
is  the  moft  efficacious  ingredient, 
but  is  to  be  given  with  great  cau- 
tion, as  opiates  in  general  are  apt  to 
heat,  to  bind  the  body,  and  to  ob- 
ftru&  expectoration.  As  thefe  bad 
qualities  are  in  good  meafure  cor- 
rected by  fquills  ; as  foon  as  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  complain  of  reftlefs 
nights  from  coughing,  the  third 
mixture  may  be  given  at  bed-time. 
See  Pringle's  Obfervations  on  the 
Difeafes  of  the  Army. 

* Notwithftaading  thefe  ideal  di- 
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ftinCtions,  and  the  praCtice  founded 
on  them,  it  mull  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  very  much  ambiguity 
on  the  ufe  of  the  medicines  called 
Balfamics.  They  are  generally  fti- 
mulating  fubllances,  fitted  to  in- 
flame ulcers,  and  aggravate  the  hec- 
tic fymptoms.  Their  antifeptic 
powers  are  too  trifling  to  overba- 
lance thefe  difadvantages ; but  to 
fay  with  fome,  that  thefe  ftimula- 
ting  fubftances  may  cure  phthifis  by 
producing  an  adhefion  of  the  ulcers 
to  the  pleura,  is  a piece  of  reafon- 
ing  too  fportive  to  be  gravely  ap- 
plied in  the  treament  of  a difeafe  fo 
fatal  to  the  moft  amiable  part  of  fo- 
ciety.' 

MlSTURA  E VALERIANA. 

Valerian  mixture . 

Take  of 

Simple  pepptrmint  water,  twelve 
ounces.; 

Wild  valerian  root  in  powder,  one 
ounce ; 

Compouud  fpirit  of  lavender,  half 
an  ounce; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Wild  valerian  root,  one  of  the 
principal  medicines  in  epilepfies  and 
vertigoes,  feems  to  anfwer  better 
when  thus  exhibited  in  fubftance,' 
than  if  given  in  form  of  tinCfure  or 
infufion.  The  liquors  here  joined 
to  it  excellently  coincide  with,  and 
by  their  warmth  and  pungency 
greatly  improve  its  virtues.  Two 
fpoonfuls  of  the  mixture  may  be  ta- 
ken twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

Haustus  catharticus. 

Cathartic  draught. 

Take  of  1. 

Scammony,  ten  grains; 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  two  drams; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  fix  drams. 
Grind  the  fcammony  with  the  fpi- 
rit in  a glafs  mortar ; and  when 
S f 2 per- 
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perfectly  incorporated,  mix  in  the 
fyrup. 

Take  of  2.  . 

Jalap  in  powder,  one  fcruple; 
Ipecacuanha,  three  grains; 
Compound  juniper  water,  one 
ounce ; 

Infufion  of  linfeed,  an  ounce  and 
half; 

Simple  fyrup,  one  dram. 

Mix  them  together. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are 
ftrong  cathartics,  yet  for  the  molt 
part  cafy  and  fafe  in  operation. 
They  are  calculated  chiefly  for  hy- 
dropic cafes,  in  which  they  procure 
copious  evacuations,  without  weak- 
ening or  fatiguing  the  patient  fo 
much  as  many  other  medicines  of 
this  kind. 

Ha  USTUS  CATHARTICUS  SAL1NUS. 

Saline  cathartic  draught. 

Take  of 

Glauber's  cathartic  fait. 

Manna,  each  fix  drams; 

Boiling  water,  three  ounces; 
iintturc  of  catdamoms,  one 
dram. 

DuTolvc  the  fait  and  manna  in  the 
water;  and  having  (trained  ofF  the 
liquor,  add  to  it  the  tincture  of 
cardamoms. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  agree- 
able falinc  purgative.  Tindure  of 
cardamoms  is  one  of  the  belt  addi- 
tions to  liquors  of  this  kind,  or  to 
the  purging  mineral  waters,  for  ren- 
dering them  acceptable  to  the  fto- 
mach. 

Ha ustus  diaphoreticus. 
Diaphoretic  draught. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  Mindeierus, 

Syrup  of  meconium,  each  half  an 
ounce; 

Salt  of  hartfliorn,  five  grains. 
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Mix  them  together. 

This  draught  is  a very  powerful 
faline  diaphoretic.  It  is  given  with 
fafety,  and  often  with  great  benefit, 
in  the  beginning  of  inflammatory 
fevers,  after  bleeding  ; where  thc- 
riaca,  and  other  warm  fubftanccs 
ufually  employed,  if  they  fail  in 
bringing  out  a fwcat,  increafe  the 
fever. 

Haustus  diureticus. 
Diuretic  draughts. 

Take  of  i. 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  one  dram  and 
a half; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  one  r 
ounce ; 

Compound  fpirit  of  lavender, 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  each  one 
dram. 

Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  2. 

Vinegar  of  fquills,  one  dram  (or 
one  dram  and  a half;  > 

Salt  of  wormwood,  half  a dram ; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drams; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  an  ounce 
and  a half; 

Spirituous  peppermint  water,  half 
an  ounce; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  one  dram. 
Let  the  lalt  of  wormwood  and  lemon 
juice  be  firft  mixed  together,  and 
then  add  to  them  the  other  in- 
gredients. 

Take  of  3. 

Diuretic  fait,  two  fcruples; 

Oxymel  of  fquills,  one  dram  by 
meafure ; 

Water,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Mix  them  together. 

Take  of  4. 

1 in&ure  of  cantharides,  fifteen 
drops ; 

Salt  ot  wormwood,  half  a dram; 
Lemon  juice,  fix  drams  j 

Simple 
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Simple  pennyroyal  water, 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Simple  fyrup,  two  drams. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  two  firft  of  thefe  elegant  and 
efficacious  compofitions  .are  com- 
mended by  Dr  Mead  for  promoting 
urine  in  hydropic  cafes.  He  directs 
them  to  be  taken  every  night  or  of- 
tener,  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  fymptoms.  Thefquill,  one  of 
the  moil  powerful  diuretics,  is,  by 
the  additions  here  joined  to  it,  ren- 
dered not  only  more  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  ftomach,  but  likewife  en- 
abled more  effectually  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  intended  by  it.  The  other 
two  are  taken  from  our  hofpitals ; 
in  which  the  former,  compofed  on 
the  fame  plan  with  the  two  prece- 
ding, is  juftly  diftinguifhed  by  the 
title  of  mitior , or  milder  ; and  the 
latter,  containing  befides  the  faline 
matter  a moderate  dofe  of  cantha- 
rides,  by  that  of  fortiory  or  ftronger. 

Haustus  akodyno-diureticus. 

Aji  anodyne  diuretic  draught. 
Take  of 

Ley  of  tartar,  half  a dram; 

Thebaic  tinClure,  forty  drops; 

Peppermint  water,  one  ounce; 

Simple  cinnamon  water,  half  an 
ounce ; 


Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
drams; 

Syrup  of  marfh mallows,  one  dram. 
Mix  them  together. 

T hough  practitioners  have  rarely 
ventured  to  exhibit  opium  in  drop- 
fies;  yet  in  thofe  which  are  accom- 
panied with  great  pain,  this  ano- 
dyne drug,  by  eafing  the  pain,  and 
removing  the  ftri&ure  of  the  paf- 
fages,  which  painful  fenfations  al- 
ways occafion,  proves  a medicine  of 
great  fervice,  and  notably  promotes 
the  urinary  difeharge.  Dr  Mead 
has  given  a remarkable  inftance  of 
the  good  efteCts  of  the  mixture  a- 
bove  preferibed,  in  a perfon  labour- 
ing under  an  afeites  and  tympany  at 
the  fame  time,  where  the  pain  was 
intolerable,  the  thirft  intenfe,  and 
the  urine  in  very  fmall  quantity: 
the  ftronger  purgatives  increafed  the 
diftemper;  foap,  alkaline  falts,  nitre, 
and  other  diuretics,  were  tried  in 
vain  : this  draught  (when  the  pa- 
tient feemed  to  be  beyond  any  afiift- 
ance  from  medicine)  procured  un- 
expected relief,  not  only  a gentle 
fleep,  and  truce  from  the  pain,  but 
likewife  a copious  difeharge  of  urine: 
by  repeating  the  medicine,  for  a little 
time,  every  eight  hours,  and  after- 
wards fifing  corroborants,  the  cure 
was  perfectly  completed. 
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CHAP  IX. 


Motions,  Gargarisms,  Injections, 


AQUA  ALUMINOSA 
BATEANA. 

Bates* s alum  water. 

Loud. 

TAKE  of 
Alum, 

White  vitriol,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  the  falts  in  the  water  till  they 
arediffolved;  let  the folution  fettle, 
and  afterwards  filtre  it  through 
paper.  ° 


Bates  direfts  the  falts  to  be 
powdered  and  melted  over  the  i 
but  this  is  needlefs  trouble,  fi 
the  melting  only  evaporates  th< 
queous  parts,  which  are  reftc 
again  on  the  addition  of  the  wa 
I his  liquor  is  ufed  for  cleanfing  ; 
healing  ulcers  and  wounds;  and 
removing  cutaneous  eruptions, 
part  bong  bathed  with  it  hot  th 
or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  for 
times  like  wife  employed  as  a col 
>m ; and  as  an  injedion  in  the  1 
norrhoea  and  fluor  albus,  when  ! 
accompanied  with  virulence. 

a • 


AQUA  ALUMINOSA. 

Alum  water. 

Edinb.  4- 

Takc  of 

« Corrofive  mercury  fublimatc. 
Alum,  each  two  drams ; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Let  the  fublimate  and  alum  be 
ground  into  powder,  and  boiled 
with  the  water,  in  a glafs  veffel, 
to  the  confumption  of  half  the 
water ; then  fuffer  the  liquor  to 
fettle,  and  pour  it  off  clear  from 
the  fediment.  . . 

This  is  taken  from  Fallopius, 
with  the  exchange  of  rofe  and  plan* 
tarie  waters  for  common  water, 
which  is  equally  fit  for  the  purpdfic. 
f he  compofition  is  defigned  chiefly 
or  cutaneous  pultules  and  ulcera- 
tions. 


AQUA  sapphirina. 

Sapphire-coloured  water. 


Take  of 


Loud. 


Lime-water,  newly  made,  one  pint; 

Sal 
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Sal  ammoniac,  one  dram; 

Let  them  (land  together,  in  a cop- 
per veffel,  or  along  with  foipe 
plates  of  copper,  until  the  liquor 
has  acquired  a fapphire  colour. 

Ed i jib. 

* Take  of 

Lime  water,  newly  made,  eight 
ounces; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  fcruples; 
Verdigris,  beat{  four  grains. 

Mix  them,  and  after  twenty-four 
hours  ftrain  the  liquor. 

« This  is  a much  more  cheap  and 
convenient  method  than  the  prece- 
ding.’ 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty 
much  in  ufe  as  a detergent  of  foul 
and  obftinate  ulcers,  and  for  taking 
away  fpecks  or  films  in  the  eyes. 
The  copper  contributes  more  to  its 
colour  than  to  its  medicinal  effica- 
cy ; for  the  quantity  of  the  metal 
diffolved  is  extremely  minute. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA 
CjERULEA. 

Blue  vitriolic  'water. 

Loni. 

Take  of 

Blue  vitriol,  three  ounces; 

Alum, 

Strong  fpirit  (or  oil)  of  vitriol, 
each  two  ounces ; 

Water,  a pint  and  a half. 

Boil  the  falts  in  the  water  until 
they  are  diffolved ; then  add  the 
acid  fpirit,  and  filtre  the  mixture 
through  paper. 

AQUA  STYPTICA. 

Styptic  •water. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 
Blue  vitriol, 

Alum,  each  three  ounces; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

JJoil  them  until  the  falts  are  diffol- 
yed;  then  filtre  the  liquor,  and 


add  an  ounce  apd  a half  of  vitrio- 
lic acid.1 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
upon  the  ftyptic,  recommended  by 
Sydenham,  for  flopping  bleeding  at 
the  nofe,  and  other  external  haemor- 
rhagies  : for  this  purpofe  cloths  or 
doffils  are  to  be  dipt  in  the  liquor, 
and  applied  to  the  part. 

AQUA  VITRIOLIC^. 

CAM  PHO  RATA. 

Camphorated  vitriolic  •water. 

Bond. 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  half  an  ounce } 
Camphor,  two  drams; 

Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them,  that  the  vitriol  may  be 
diffolved ; and  after  the  feces  have 
fubfided,  filtre  the  liquor  through 
paper. 

This  is  an  unfrugal  method  of 
managing  camphor,  the  greateft  part 
of  which  feparates  with  the  feces  of 
the  vitriol,  very  little  of  it  remain- 
ing fufpended  in  the  water.  The 
Edinburgh  College,  in  the  prece- 
ding edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia, 
had  a preparation  tinder  the  title  of 
AqjrA  ophthalmica,  differing  lit- 
tle otherwife  from  the  above  than  in 
the  quantity  of  water  being  greater, 
and  in  an  addition  of  tutty  and  bole  ; 
ingredients  which  could  be  of  no 
ufe,  as  not  being  foluble  in  water, 
and  fubliding  from  it  in  Handing. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA. 

Vitriolic  mater. 

Edinb.  4- 

Take  of 

White  vitriol,  two  drams; 

Water,  two  pints. 

Boil  till  the  vitriol  is  diffolved,  and 

then  filtre  the  liquor. 

Wh  e r e the  eyes  are  watery  or  in  - 
flamed*  thefe  folutions  of  white  vi- 
S f 4.  triol 
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triol  arc  very  ufeful  applications: 
the  flighter  inflammations  will  fre- 
quently yield  to  this  medicine,  with- 
out any  other  afliftance : in  the  more 
violent  ones,  venasfeftion  and  ca- 
thartics are  to  be  premifed  to  its 
ufe. 


Part  IV; 

Gargarisma  DETERGENS. 
Detergent  gargarifm. 

Take  of 

Emollient  deco&ion,  one  pint; 
Tin <ft ure  of  myrrh,  one  ounce; 
Honey,  an  ounce  and  a half. 

Mix  them  together. 
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AQUA  PHAGEMNICA. 

Phagedenic  Water. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Lime-ivater,  one  pint; 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  half 
a dram. 

Let  a folution  be  made. 


Gargarisma  emolliens. 
Take 

Marfhmallow  root,  two  ounces; 
Figs,  four  in  number; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Boil  them  till  one  pint  is  wafted, 
and  then  ftrain  the  liquor. 


Emollient  gargarifm. 


This  is  defigned  for  wafhing  and 
cleanfing  old  foul  ulcers,  and  pre- 
venting the  growth  of  fungous  flefli. 
It  is  for  molt  purpofes  rather  too  a- 
crid  to  be  ufed  without  dilution. 


Gargarisma  astringens. 
ffringent  gargarifm. 

1 ake  of 

Oak  bark,  one  ounce; 

Alum,  one  dram; 

Honey  of  rofes,  one  ounce; 
Water,  a pint  and  a half. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  oak  bark 
till  fuch  time  as  the  liquor,  whei 
{trained,  will  amount  only  to  on< 

pint ; to  which  add  the  alum  anc 
the  honey. 


Gargarisma  commune. 
~ , Common  gargarifm. 

lake  of 

Tindture  of  rofes,  one  pint; 
Honey  °f  rBfe8,  two  ounccs< 
Mix  them  together. 


wr. 


Take  of 

Water,  fix  ounces; 

Nitre,  one  dram ; 

Mi^tvTy  r°k8*  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together.  Where 

requifite,  forty  drops  o 
eak  fp.iit  of  vitriol  are  add 
•I11*  compofition. 


These  liquors  are  ufed  forwafhr 
ing  the  mouth  and  fauces;  the  firft, 
wdtere  the  parts  are  extremely  re- 
laxed; the  fecond  and  third,  where 
ulcerations  require  to  be  deterged, 
or  the  excretion  of  thick  vifeid  fa- 
liva  promoted  ; and  the  fourth, 
where  the  mouth  is  dry,  parched, 
and  rigid,  to  moiften  and  foften  it. 
In  fome  cafes,  volatile  fpirits  may 
be  advantageoufly  joined  to  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations.  Dr  Pringle 
informs  us,  that  in  the  inflammatory 
quinfey,  or  ftrangulation  of  the  fau- 
ces, he  has  obferved  little  benefit 
arifing  from  the  common  gargles  ; 
that  fuch  as  were  of  an  acid  nature 
feemed  to  do  more  harm  than  good, 
by  contra&ing  the  emun&ories  of 
the  faliva  and  mucus,  and  thicken- 
ing thofe  humours;  that  the  decoc- 
tion of  figs  in  milk  and  water  feem- 
ed to  have  a contrary  cfFe£?  ef 
cially  if  fome  fpin't  of  fal  ammoniac 
was  added,  by  which  the  faliva  was 
made  thinner,  and  the  glands 
brought  to  fccrete  more  freely;  a 
circumftance  always  conducive  to 
the  cure. 


E 


Take  of 


nema  de  amylo. 
Starch  gljifer. 


pelly  of  ftarch,  four 


ounces ; 

Lio, 
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Linfeed  oil,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  the  gelly  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  then  mix  in  the  oil.  Forty 
drops  of  liquid  laudanum  are 
fometiines  added. 

Enema  anodynum,  five  omatum. 

Anodyne , or  opiate  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Infufion  of  linfeed,  fix  ounces; 
Liquid  laudanum,  forty  drops. 
Or, 

Mutton  broth,  five  ounces; 
Thebaic  extradl,  three  grains. 

Enema  anticolicum. 

Glyjler  againjl  the  colic. 

Take  of 

Common  decodtion,  half  a pint; 
Tincfura  facra,  one  ounce; 
Common  fait,  one  dram ; 

Linleed  oil,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 

Enema  astringens. 
AJlringent  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  ten  ounces; 

Japonic  confection,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  them  together  for  a glyfter,  of 
which  one  half  is  to  be  injedted 
at  a time. 


Enema  astringens 

BALSAMICUM. 

AJlringent  balfamic  glyjler. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going half  an  ounce  of  Locatelli’s 
balfam,  diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an 

cgg- 

Enema  commune. 

Common  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Common  decodtion,  twelve 
ounces  ; 

Lenitive  eledtary,  one  ounce; 
Common  fait,  half  an  ounce; 

Oil  olive,  two  ounces. 

Mix  them  together. 


Enema  domesticum. 

Domefiic  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Cows  milk,  half  a pint; 

Brown  fugar, 

Oil  olive,  each  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

Enema  emolliens. 
Emollient  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Palm  oil,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Cows  milk,  half  a pound. 

Let 'the  oil  be  beat  up  with  the 
yolk  of  one  egg,  and  then  add  the 
milk. 

Enema  foetidum. 

Fetid  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Afafetida,  two  drams; 

Rue, 

bavin,  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Oil  olive,  one  ounce; 

Oil  of  amber,  half  a dram; 
Water,  one  pint  and  a half. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  rue  and 
favin  till  half  a pint  is  wafted  ; 
then  drain  off  the  remaining  de- 
codtion,  and  mix  with  it  the  afa- 
fetida and  the  oils.  Half  the 
quantity  of  the  compofition  here 
diredted  is  to  be  injedted  at  a 
time; 


Enema  purgans. 

Purging  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Common  decodtion,  half  a pint; 
White  foap,  one  ounce; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  an  ounce  and 
a half. 

Mix  them  together. 


Enema  terebinthinatum. 
'Turpentine  glyjler. 

Take  of 

Common  decodfion,  ten  ounces; 
Venice  turpentine  (diffolved  in 

the 
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' the  yolk  of  an  egg)  half  an 

ounce; 

Linfeed  oil,  one  ounce. 

Mix  them  together. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  compofitions 
are  fufficiently  obvious  from  their 
titles.  The  ftarch,  anodyne,  emol- 
lient, and  aftringent  glyfters,  are 
ufed  in  dyfenteries,  and  other  alvine 
fluxes,  to  {Lengthen  the  tone  of  the 
jnteftinrs,  defend  them  from  being 
corroded  by  the  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, to  heal  their  exulcerations, 
and  eafe  the  pains  which  accompany 
thefe  diforders.  The  turpentine 
glylter  is  inje&ed  in  nephritic  cafes; 
the  fetid  in  hyfteric  ones.  The  o- 
thers  are  calculated  for  unloading 
the  inteftines  of  their  contents, 
where  the  exhibition  of  purgatives 
in  other  forms  is  improper  or  un- 
iafe.  Glyfters  have  been  looked  up- 
on by  fome  as  mere  topical  applica- 
tions, whofe  operation  was  confined 
to  the  inteftine  into  which  they  arc 
received.  But-experience  has  fnown, 
that  in  many  cafes  their  atdion  is 
extended  much  farther : thus  the 
turpentine  glylter,  above  deferibed, 
promotes  the  difeharge  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  communicates  to  the  urine 
a violet  fmell;  and  the  anodyne  gly- 
fter  proves  narcotic,  as  if  a mode- 
rate dofc  of  opium  had  been  {wal- 


lowed: perfons  have  been  inebriated 
by  fpirituous  glyfters;  and  fome  af- 
firm, that  life  has  been  fupported 
for  feveral  days  by  thofe  of  a nu- 
tritious kind. 

Jnjectio  balsamica. 
j Balfamic  injection. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  half  an  ounce; 
Lime-water,  fix  ounces; 

Honey  of  rofes,  two  ounces. 

Let  the  balfam  be  well  beaten  up 
with  the  yolk  of  one  egg ; and 
then  gradually  add  the  Umc-water 
and  honey. 

Injectio  mercurialis. 
Mercurial  injection. 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Balfam  of  Copaiba,  each  half  an- 
ounce ; 

Rofe-water,  half  a pint. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  balfam 
till  they  are  perfectly  incorpora- 
ted; then  mix  with  them  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  afterwards  add  the 
rofe-water. 

This  and  the  foregoing  prepa- 
ration are  defigned  to  be  injefted 
into  the  urethra  in  virulent  gonor- 
rhoeas, for  cleanfutg  and  deterging 
the  parts. 
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PLASTERS  are  compofed 
chiefly  of  oily  and  unftuous 
fubftances,  united  with  powders  in- 
to fuch  a confiftence,  that  the  com- 
pound may  remain  firm  in  the  cold 
without  fticking  to  the  fingers ; 
that  it  may  be  foft  and  pliable  in  a 
fmall  heat,  and  that  by  the  warmth 
of  the  human  body  it  be  fo  tena- 
cious as  readily  to  adhere  both  to 
the  part  on  which  it  is  applied, 
and  to  the  fubftance  on  which  it  is 
fpread.  « 

There  is  however  a difference  in 
the  confiftence  of  plafters,  according 
to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  : Thus,  fuch  as  are  intend- 
ed for  the  breaft  and  ftomach,/hould 
be  very  foft  and  yielding ; whilft 
thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  are 
made  firmer  and  more  adhefive.  An 
ounce  of  expreffed  oil,  an  ounce  of 
yellow  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
any  proper  powder,  will  make  a pla- 
iner of  the  firft  confiftence ; for  a 
hard  one,  an  ounce  more  of  wax, 
and  half  an  ounce  more  of  powder 
may  be  added.  Plafters  may  like- 
wife  be  made  of  refin3,  gummy- 
refins,  &c,  without  wax,  efjpcpallj 


in  extemporaneous  prefeription  : for 
officinals,  thefe  compofitions  are  lefs 
proper,  as  they  foon  grow  too  foft 
in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a warm 
air. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  pla- 
fters might  be  impregnated  with  the 
fpecific  virtues  of  different  vegeta- 
bles, by  boiling  the  recent  vegetable 
with  the  oil  employed  for  the  com* 
pofition  of  the  plafter.  The  coc- 
tion  was  continued  till  the  herb  was 
almoft  crifp,  with  care  to  prevent 
the  matter  from  contracting  a black 
colour  : after  which  the  liquid  was 
ft  rained  off,  and  fet  on  the  fire  again 
till  all  the  aqueous  moifture  had  ex- 
haled. We  have  already  obferved, 
that  this  treatment  does  not  com- 
municate to  the  oils  any  very  valu- 
able qualities  even  relative  to  their 
ufe  in  a fluid  ftate:  much  lefs  can 
plafters,  made  with  fuch  oils,  receive 
any  confiderable  efficacy  from  the 
herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils, 
unite  with  them  into  a plafter  of 
an  excellent  confiftence,  and  which 
makes  a proper  bafis  for  feveral  ei- 
ther plafters. 


In 
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In  the  boiling  of  thefe  competi- 
tions, a quantity  of  water  mult  be 
added,  to  prevent  the  plzfler  from 
burning  and  growing  black.  Such 
water,'  as  it  may  be  neceffary  to  add 
(lining  the  boiling,  mult  be  previ- 
oufiy  made  hot  ; for  cold  liquor 
would  not  only  prolong  the  procefs, 
but  likewife  occafion  the  matter  to 
explode,  and  be  thrown  about  with 
violence,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
operator:  this  accident  will  equally 
happen  upon  the  addition  of  hot 
water,  if  the  plaiter  is  extremely 
hot. 


EMPLASTRUM  ANODY- 
NUM. 

Anodyne  plajler.- 
Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

White  refin,  eight  ounces ; 
Tacamahaca,  in  powder, 
Galbannm,  each  four  ounces  ; 
Cummin  feeds,  three  ounces ; 
Black  foap,  four  ounces. 

Melt  the  refin  and  the  gums  toge- 
ther; then  add  the  powdered 
feeds  and  the  foap,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a plafter. 


This  plafter  fomc times  gives  eafe 
in  {light  rheumatic  pains. 


EMPLASTRUM  FCETIDUM, 
vnlgo  A NTIHYST  E R 1 CUM. 
Fetid , commonly  called  Anti - 
kyjleric  plajler. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Common  plafter, 

Afafctida,  ftrained,  each  two 
parts  ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Strained  galbanum,  each  one 
part.  1 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a plafter. 


Th 


is 


plafter  is  applied  to  the 
umbilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 


abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes ; and 
fometimes  with  good  effect. 

EMPLASTRUM  ATTRA- 

HENS. 

Drawing  plajler. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  each  three  pounds; 
Tried  mutton  fuet,  one  pound. 
Melt  them  together,  and  whilft  the 
the  mafs  remains  fluid,  pafs  it 
through  a llrainer. 

This  is  a very  well  contrived  pla- 
fter for  the  purpofe  expreffed  in  its 
title.  It  is  calculated  tofupply  the 
place  of  mclilot  plafter ; whole  great 
irritation,  when  employed  for  the 
dreffing  of  blifters,  has  been  conti- 
nually complained  of.  This  was 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  refin 
contained  in  it,  which  is  here  for 
that  reafon  retrenched.  It  ffiould 
feem  that,  when  defigned  only  for 
dreffing  blifters,  the  refin  ought  to 
be  entirely  omitted,  unlefs  where  a 
continuance  of  the  pain  and  irrita- 
tion, excited  by  the  veficatory,  is  re- 
quired. Indeed  plallers  of  any  kind 
are  not  very  proper  For  this  purpofe  : 
their  confiftence  makes  them  fit  un- 
ea{y,  and  their  adhefivenefs  renders 
the  taking  them  off  painful.  Cerates, 
which  are  fofter  and  Ieis  adhefive, 
appear  much  more  eligible  : the  Ce - 
ratum  album  will  ferve  for  general 
ufe  ; and  for  fome  particular  pur- 
pofes,  the  Ceratum  citrinum  may  be 
applied. 

EMPLASTRUM  CEREUM. 

IVax  plajler. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  parts  ; 

White  refin, 

Mutton  fuet,  each  two  parts. 

Melt  them  together  into  a plafter ; 

which 
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which  fupplies  the  place  of  meli- 
lot  platter.’ 

This  platter  is  fimilar  to  the  fore- 
going, but  the  further  reduction  of 
the  reiin  renders  it  for  fome  purpo- 
fes  more  elligible. 

EMPLASTRUM  CEPHALI- 
CUM. 

Cephalic  plajler. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds; 
Soft  labdanum,  one  pound; 
Yellow  refin,  ^ 

Yellow  wax,  each  four  ounces  ; 
The  expreficd  oil,  called  oil  of 
mace , one  ounce. 

Melt  the  pitch,  reiin,  and  wax  toge- 
ther ; then  add,  firtt  the  labda- 
num, and  afterwards  the  oil  of 
mace. 

Edmh.  + 

Take  of 

Tacamahaca  in  powder. 

Yellow  wax, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  four 
ounces  ; 

Oil  of  lavender,  two  drams ; 

Oil  of  amber,  one  dram. 

Melt  the  tacamahaca  with  the  wax, 
and  then  add  the  turpentine,  that 
a platter  may  be  formed:  when 
this  compound  is  taken  from  the 
fire  and  grown  almoft  cold,  mix 
in  the  oils. 

Thesb  plafters  arc  applied  in 
weaknefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to 
the  temples,  forehead,  &c.  andfoine- 
times  likevvife  to  the  feet.  Schulze 
relates,  that  an  inveterate  rheuma- 
tifm  in  the  temples,  which  at  times 
extended  to  the  teeth,  andoccafion- 
ed  intolerable  pain,  was  completely 
cured  in  two  days  by  a platter  of 
this  kind  (with  the  addition  of  a 
little  opium)  applied  to  the  part, 
after  many  other  remedies  had  been 


tried  in  vain.  He  adds,  that  a large 
quantity  of  liquid  matter  exuded 
uuder  the  platter  in  drops,  which 
were  fo  acrid  as  to  corrode  the  cu- 
ticle. 

EMPLASTRUM  de  CICUTA 
cum  AMMONIACG. 
Plajler  of  hemlock  with  ammoniacum. 
Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Juice  of  hemlock  leaves,  four 
ounces ; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  eight  ounces; 
Vinegar  of  fquills,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  to  difiolve  the  gum. 
Add  the  juice  to  this  folution;  and 
having  {trained  the  mixture,  boil 
it  to  the  confiftence  of  a platter. 

This  platter  was  formerly  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a powerful  cooler  and 
difeutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  againft  fwcllings  of  the 
fpleen  and  detentions  of  the  hypo- 
chondres.  For  fome  time  paft,  it 
has  been  among  us  entirely  neglect- 
ed ; and  hence  the  London  College, 
at  the  late  revil’al  of  their  Pharma- 
copoeia, omitted  it.  But  the  high 
refolvent  power  which  Dr  Stork  has 
difeovered  in  hemlock,  and  which 
he  found  it  to  exert  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  forms,  intitle  it  to  fur- 
ther trials.  The  plattet  appears  very 
well  contrived,  and  the  additional 
ingredients  well  chufen  for  afiilling 
the  efficacy  of  the  hemlock. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE. 
CommoJi  plafer , ufually  called 
Diachylon. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  gallon  ; 

Litharge,  ground  into  a moll 
fubtile  powder,  five  pounds. 
Boil  them  over  a gentle  fire,  with 
about  two  pints  of  water,  keep- 
ing them  continually  ftirring  tilj 
the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  and 
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acquire  the  confidence  of  a pla- 
fter. If  all  the  water  Ihould  be 
confumed  before  this  happens, 
add  fome  more  water  previoufly 
made  hot. 
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Edinb. 

<■  Take  of 

Oil  olive,  two  parts  ; 

Litharge,  one  part  ; 

Boil  them,  as  above  dire&ed,  into  a 
plalter.’ 


The  heat  in  thefe  procefles  fhould 
be  gentle,  and  the  matter  kept  con- 
tinually ftirring,  otherwife  it  fwells 
up,  and  is  apt  to  run  over  the  veffel. 

If  the  compofition  proves  difcolour- 
ed,  the  addition  of  a little  white  lead 
and  oil  will  improve  the  colour. 

Thefe  plafters  are  the  common 
, application  in  excoriations  of  the 
ikin,  flight  flefli  wounds, -and  the 
like.  They  keep  the  part  foft,  and 
fomewhat  warm,  and  defend  it  from 
the  air,  which  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pcfted  in  thefe  cafes  from  any  pla-  drefiings,  See 
Iter.  Some  of  our  induftrious  me- 
dicine-makers have  thought  thefe 
purpofes  might  be  anfwered  by  a 
cheaper  compofition,  and  according- 
mgly  have  added  a large  quantity 
of  common  whiting  and  hogs- lard: 
this,  however,  is  by  no  means  allow- 
able, not  only  as  it  does  not  Hick 
fo  well,  but  like  wife  as  the  lard  is 
apt  to  grow  rancid  and  acrimonious. 

The  counterfeit  is  diltinguifliable  by 
the  eye. 


may  melt  the  fooner ; and  m Is 
them  all  together. 

This  plafter  may  otherwife  be  made, 
by  taking,  inftead  of  the  com- 
mon plafter,  its  ingredients  oil 
and  litharge  ; and  adding  the  re- 
fin  a little  before  they  have  come 
to  the  due  confidence  j then  con- 
tinue the  boiling  till  the  plafter 
is  finilhed. 

It  turns  out  the  moft  elegant 
when  made  by  this  laft  method. 


EMPLASTRUM  ADPLESI- 
VUM. 

Sticking  plafer. 

Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 

Common  plafter,  five  parts  ; 
White  rofin,  one  part. 

Melt  them  together,  fo  as  to  make 
a plafter.’ 


as 


These  plafters  are  ufed  chiefly 
adhefives  for  keeping  on  other 


EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
ADHjESIVUM. 

Common  flicking  plafer. 

Lend.  . 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds  ; 
.Yellow  refin,  half  a pound. 

Melt  the  common  plafter  over  a very 
gentle  fire  ; then  add  the  refin, 
irit  reduced  into  powder,  that  it 


EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
cum  GUMMI. 

Common  plafer  with  gums ~ 
Land. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  three  pounds  ; 
Galbanum,  drained,  eight  oun* 
ces  ; 

Common  turpentine, 

1*  rankincenfe,  each  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  galbanum  with  the  tur- 
pentine over  a gentle  fire,  and 
lprinkle  in  the  frankinctnfe,  re- 
duced to  powder  ; then  gradual- 
ly mix  with  thefe  the  common 
plafter,  previoufly  liquefied  by  a 
very  gentle  heat. 

Or,  inftead  of  the  common  plafter 
already  made,  you  may  take  the 
oil  and  litharge  boiled  together : 
as  foon  as  thefe  unite,  before  they 
have  acquired  the  confidence  of 
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a plafter,  the  other  ingredients 
arc  to  be  added. 

EMPASTRUM  GUMMO- 
SUM. 

G uvi  plaffer. 

Edinb. 

1 Take  of 

Common  plafter,  eight  parts; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  ftrained. 
Strained  galbanum, 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 

Make  them  into  a plafter  according 
to  art/ 

Both  thefe  plafters  are  ufed  as 
digeftives  and  fuppuratives  ; parti- 
cularly in  abfeeffes,  after  a part  of 
the  matter  lias  been  maturated  and 
difeharged,  for  fuppurating  or  dif- 
cufiing  the  remaining  hard  part. 

EMPLASTRUM  CROCEUM, 
vulgo  OXYCROCEUM. 
Saffron  plaffer,  commonly  called 
Oxycroceum. 

Edinb.  -j- 

Take  of 

Burgandy  pitch. 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  pound; 
Galbanum, 

Tar,  each  halFa  pound  ; 

Saffron,  rubbed  into  powder,  two 
ounces. 

Eet  the  Burgandy  pitch,  wax,  and 
galbanum,  be  melted  together 
over  a gentle  fire  ; then  add  the 
tar  and  faffron,  and  make  the 
whole  into  a plafter. 

This  infrugal  and  injudicious 
compofition  is  faid  to  ftrengthen 
the  part8|  to  which  it  is  applied, 
efpecially  the  tendinous  ones  ; to 
warm  in  a great  degree,  and  to  re- 
folve  and  difeufs  cold  tumors.  Tar 
is  now  introduced  as  an  ingredient, 
in  the  room  of  Venice  turpentine, 
myrrh,  and  olibanum. 


EMPLASTRUM  e CYMINO. 

Cummin  plaffer. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Burgandy  pitch,  three  pounds ; 
Yellow  wax. 

Cummin  feeds, 

Caraway  feeds, 

Bay  berries,  each  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  pitch  with  the  wax  ; then 
fprinkle  in  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, firlt  reduced  into  a pow- 
der, and  mix  the  whole  well  to- 
ther. 

This  plafter  ftands  recommended 
as  a moderately  warm  difeutient ; 
and  is  directed  by  fome  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  hypogaftric  region,  for 
{Lengthening  the  vifeera,  and  ex- 
pelling flatulences. 

EMPLASTRUM  DEFENSI- 
VUM,  five  ROBORANS. 
Defenffve , or  Strengthening  plaffer . 
Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 

Common  plafter,  twenty  - four 
parts  ; 

White  roiin,  fix  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Olive  oil,  each  three  parts; 
Colcothar  of  vitriol,  eight  parts. 
Grind  the  colcothar  with  the  oil, 
and  then  add  it  to  the  other  in- 
gredients when  they  are  melted.* 

Tins  plafter  is  laid  round  the 
lips  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  over  the 
other  dreffings,  for  defending  them 
from  inflammation  and  a fluxion  of 
humours  ; which  however,  as  Mr 
Sharp  very  julllv  obferves,  plafters, 
on  account  of  their  confiftcnce,  tend 
rather  to  bring  on  than  to  prevent. 

‘ It  is  alfo  ufed  in  weakneffes  of  the 
large  mufcles,  as  of  the  loins  ; and 
its  effefts  feem  to  proceed  from  the 
artificial  mechanical  fupport  given 
to  the  part ; which  may  alfo  be  done 

by 
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by  any  other  plafter  which  adheres 
with  equal  firmnefs. 

Emplastrum  e meliloto. 

Melilot  j>l after. 

Take  of 

Melilot  leaves,  frcfh,  fix  pounds ; 
Beef  fuet,  three  pounds  ; 

White  refin,  eight  pounds; 
Yellow  wax,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  herb  in  the  melted  fuet  till 
it  is  almolt  crifp  ; then  ftrongly 
prefs  out  the  fuet,  and  adding 
the  refin  and  wax,  boil  the  whole 
a little,  fo  as  to  make  a plafter 
thereof. 

This  plafter  has  been  frequently 
made  ufe  of  fyr  dtefiing  blifters  : fee 
Emplastrum  attrahaxs.  The 
London  College  have  diminilhed 
the  quantity  of  refin,  to  render  the 
compofition  lefs  irritating;  aiullike- 
wife  omitted  the  herb,  as  being  of 
bo  fignificancy  towards  the  ufe  of 
the  plafter,  and  of  a very  difagree- 
able  feent ; a circumllance  of  pri- 
mary confequence  to  be  avoided  iu 
diforders,  where  freedom  from  dif- 
turbance,  and  every  means  that  can 
contribute,  to  quiet  jreft,  ought  by 
all  poflibie  endeavours  to  be  procu- 
red : not  to  mention  the  mifehie- 
vous  adulterations  fometimes  prac- 
tited  in  this  plafter  with  irritating 
materials,  for  procurring  the  green 
colour,  which  is  made  its  market- 
able charafteriftic,  more  compendi- 
cuifty  than  by  the  dccoClion  of  the 
herb.  The  molt  certain  method  of 
difeovenng  abufes  of  this  kind,  is  to 
put  a little  of  the  plafter  into  fome 
fpmt  of  fal  ammoniac  ; if  it  tinges 
the  fpint  blue,  we  may  be  certain  it 
is  adulterated.  The  London  Col- 
lege has  fubftituted  to  this  plafter 
'ftcEmplaftrujn  attrahens , and  the 
Edinburgh  the  Emplajlrum  cere- 


EMPLASTRUM  ex  AMMO- 
NIACO  cum  MERCURIO. 
Plafter  of  ammoniacum  •with 
mercury . • 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniacum,  {trained,  one 
pound  ; 

Quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
dram. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  wfith  the  bal- 
fam of  fulphur  till  it  ceafes  to 
appear  ; then,  having  melted  the 
ammoniacum,  add  it  gradually  a 
little  before  it  cools  to  this  mix  - 
ture  ; and  let  the  whole  be  per- 
fectly mingled  together. 

This  is  a very  well  contrived 
mercurial  plafter:  if  in  fome  cafes 
it  ftunild  not  prove  adhefive  enough, 
the  addition  of  a fmall  quantity  of 
turpentine  will  readily  make  it  fo. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE 
cum  MERCURIO. 

Common  plafter  with  mercury . 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  one  pound  ; 
Quickfilver,  three  ounces  ; 

Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
dram. 

Make  them  into  a plafter,  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  foregoing. 

EMPLASTRUM  e HYDRAR- 
GYltO,  five  COERULEUM. 
Mercurial , or  blue  plafter. 

Eainb. 

* Take  of 
Olive  oil, 

White  rofin,  each  one  part ; 
Quickfilver,  three  parts  ; 

Common  plafter,  fix  parts. 

Let  the  quickfilver  be  ground  with 
the  oil  and  rofin,  melted  toge- 
ther, and  then  cooled  till  the  glo-  v 
bules  difappear  ; then  add  by  de- 
grees 
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grees  the  common  plafter,  melt- 
ed, and  let  the  whole  be  accurate- 
ly mixed.’ 

These  mercurial  plafters  are  look- 
ed on  as  powerful  refolvents  and  dif- 
cutients,  acting  with  much  greater 
certainty  in  thefe  intentions  than 
any  compofition  of  vegetable  fub- 
ftances  alone  ; the  mercury  exerting 
itfelf  in  a confiderable  degree,  and 
being  fometimes  introduced  intothe 
habit  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  affedt 
the  mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  and 
limbs  from  a venereal  caufe,  nodes, 
tophs,  and  beginning  indurations  of 
the  glands,  are  faid  fometimes  to 
yield  to  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  e MINIO. 

Red  lead  plajlcr. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  four  pints  ; 

Red  lead,  reduced  to  a n*ofl  fub- 
tile  powder,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Make  them  into  a plafter,  after  the 
manner  diredled  for  preparing  the 
common  plafter  : but  more  water 
is  here  required,  and  greater  care 
is  neceffary  to  prevent  the  com- 
pofition from  burning  and  grow- 
ing black. 

This  is  ufed  for  the  fame  purpo- 
fes  as  the  common  or  diachylon 
plafter,  from  which  it  differs  little 
otherwife  than  in  colour.  It  has 
an  inconvenience  of  not  fticking  fo 
well ; and  therefore  the  Edinburgh 
College  have  now  omitted  this  com- 
pofition. 

Emplastrum  de  minio  cum 

SAPONE. 

Red  lead  piafer  with  foap. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
going plafter  taken  from  the  fire 
as  foon  as  the  moifture  is  evapo- 
rated,  andwhilft  hot,  half  a pound 
of  Spanilh  foap  cut  into  thin 


flice8 : ft ir  the  whole  ftrongly  to- 
gether until  the  foap  is  liquefied, 
and  a plafter  formed  according  to 
art. 

This  is  much  efteenied  by  fome, 
for  difeufiing  gouty  tumors,  and  the 
juices  ftagnatingafter  fprains.  What- 
ever virtues  it  may  have  diftinft  from, 
the  general  ones  of  the  applications 
of  this  clafs,  they  depend  entirely 
upon  the  foap  ; and  foap  in  the  form 
of  plafters  does  not  appear  to  exert 
much  of  the  efficacy  which  it  does 
in  forms  of  a fofter  confidence. 

EMPLASTRUM  e MUCILA- 
GINIBUS.’ 

Plafter  of  mucilages. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  forty  ounces  ; 

Oil  of  mucilages,  half  a pint  ; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  drained,  half 
a pound  ; 

Common  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  ammoniacum  with  the 
turpentine  ; and  having,  in  ano- 
ther veffel,  liquefied  the  wax  with 
the  oil,  add  this  latter  mixture  to 
the  other. 

Some  have  been  accuftomed  to 
life,  inftead  of  the  oil  of  mucilages, 
common  oil  olive,  flavoured  with 
fenugreek  feeds ; and  pofiibly  this 
fubftitution  may  be  admitted  as  a 
venial  one  ; for  the  oil  of  mucila- 
ges, genuinely  made,  contains  fcarce 
any  thing  of  any  of  the  ingredients, 
except  that  part  of  the  fenugreek 
feeds  wherein  their  flavour  refides, 
the  mucilaginous  materials  ferving 
only  to  provide  it  with  a name. 
See  page  .344. 

EMPLASTRUM  ROBORANS. 

Strengthening  plafer , 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  two  pounds  ; 
Frankincenfe,  half  a pound  ; 

T t JJra* 
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Dragons-blood,  three  ounces. 
Melt  the  common  plafter,  and  add 
to  it  the  other  ingredients  redu- 
duced  into  a powder. 

The  dragons-blood  ftiould  be  redu- 
ced into  a very  fine  powder,  o- 
therwife  the  mixture  will  not  be 
of  an  uniform  colour. 

This  is  a reformation  of  the  la- 
borious and  injudicious  compofition 
deferibed  in  our  preceding  Phar- 
macopeias, under  the  title  of  Em- 
plajlrum  ad  herniam  ; and  though 
far  the  m'oft  elegant  and  fimple,  is 
as  effe&ual  for  that  purpofe  as  any 
of  the  medicines  of  this  kind,  if 
corrftantly  worn  with  a proper  band- 
age, it,  will,  in  children,  frequently 
do  fervice  ; though,  perhaps,  not  fo 
much  from  any  ftrcngtbening  quality 
of  the  ingredients,  as  .from  its  being 
a foft,  clofe,  and  adhefive  covering. 
It  has  been  fuppoftd  that  plafters 
compofed  of  fty;>tic  medicines  con- 
llringe  and  itrengthen  the  part  to 
which  they  nfc?  applied,  but  on  no 
very  juft  foundation  ; for  plafters  in 
general  relax  rattier  than  aftringe, 
the  unftuous  ingredients  neceffary 
in  their  compofition  counteracting 
and  deftroying  the  clleft  of  the  o- 
thers. 


EMPLASTRUM  e S A PONE. 

Soap  plajier. 

lXud. 

Take  of 

Common. plafter,  three  pounds  ; 
Hard  foap,  half  a pound. 
Having  melted  the  common  plafter 
mix  with  it  the  foap,  and  boi 
tnem  to  the  conliftcncc  of  a pH 
kci.  Take  care  not  to  let  ii 
grow  too  cold  before  voiT  form 
n into  rolls,  for  then  it  will  prove 
too  brittle. 


This  plafter  differs  only  i 
tour  from  the  .red-lead  plaltei 
t°ap  above  mentioned. 

..  "X 


EMPLASTRUM  SAPONA- 
CEUM. 

Saponaceous  plajier. 

Edinb. 

< Take  of 

Common  plafter,  four  parts  ; 
Ginn  plafter,  two  parts  ; 

Caftile  foap,  fliced,  one  part. 

To  the  plafters  melted  together,  add 
the  foap  ; then  boil  for  a little,  fo 
as  to  form  a plafter.’ 

Here  the  addition  of  the  gums 
is  fuppofed  to  promote  the  refolvcnt 
virtue  of  the  foap. 

EMPLASTRUM  STOMA- 
CHI  CUM. 

Stomach  plajier. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Soft  labdauum,  three  ounces  ; 

1-  rankincenfe,  one  ounce  y 
Cinn  iron, 

The  exprefTed  oil,  called  oil  of 
mace,  each  half  an  ounce; 
Eftential  oil  of  mipt,  one  dram, 
leaving  melted  the  frankincefc,  add 
to  it,  firft  the  labdanum  foftened 
by  heat,  and  then  the  oil  of  macc; 
afterwards  mix  thefe  with  the 
cinnamon  and  oil  of  mint;  and 
beat  them  together  in  a warm 
mortar  into  a mafs,  which  is  to 
be  kept  in  a clofe  veflel. 

This  is  a very  elegant  ftomaeh 
plafter.  It  is  contrived  fo  as  to  be 
calily  made  occafionally  (for  thefe 
kinds  of  compofitions,  on  account 
of  their  volatfte  ingredients,  are  not 
lit  for  keeping;  and  to  be  but  mo- 
derately adhefive,  fo  as  not  to  of- 
fend the  (kin  ; and  that  it  may  with- 
out difficulty  be  frequently  taken  off 
and  renewed,  which  thefe  forts  of 
applications,  in  order  to  their  pro- 
ducing any  confuierable  cffeCt,  re- 
quire to  be. 


Chap.  io. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  eight  ounces  ; 
Tacamahaca,  in  powder,  four 
ounces  ; 

Cloves,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 
Palm  oil,  lix  ounces; 

. Exprdfed  oil  of  mace,  jm  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Eflential  oil  of  mint,  two  drams. 
Melt  the  wax  and  tacamahaca  with 
the  palm  oil;  then  removing  the 
mixture  from  the  fire,  add  the  o- 
ther  ingredients,  and  make  them 
into  a plailer  according  to  art. 

These  plafters  are  applied  to  the 
pit  of  the  ftomach,  in  weaknefs  of 
that  vifeus,  in  vomitings,  the  disor- 
der improperly  called  the  heart • 
burn,  & c.  and  Sometimes  with  good 
fuccefs.  The  pit  of  the  ftomach, 
however,  as  Hoffman  has  obferved, 
is  not  always  the  molt  proper  place 
for  applications  of  this  kind  to  be 
made  to  : if  applied  to  the  five  lower 
ribs  of  the  leftfide  towards  the  back, 
the  ftomach  will  in  general  receive 
more  benefit  from  them  ; for  it  ap  - 
pears  from  anatomical  infpedlion, 
that  greateft  part  of  it  is  lituated 
there. 

EMPLASTRUM  VESICA- 
TOR  I UM. 

Blijlering  plajier,  or  Epifpajiic 
plajier. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Drawing  plafter,  two  pounds  ; 
Cantharides,  one  pound ; 
Vinegar,  half  a pint. 

Melt  the  drawing  plafter;  and  a lit- 
tle before  it  grows  ftiff,  mix  in 
the  cantharides,  reduced  into  a 
moft  fubtile  powder  ; then  add 
the  vinegar,  and  work  them  well 
together. 


^59 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 
Hog  s -lard, 

Yellow  wax. 

White  relin, 

Cantharides,  each  equal  weights. 
Beat  the  cantharides  into  a fine 
powder,  and  add  them  to  theo- 
ther  ingredients,  previoufly  melt- 
ed, and  removed  from  the  fire.’ 


Compound  epifpajiic  plajier. 
Edinb. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  twelve  ounces; 
Yellow  wax,  four  ounces  ; 

Venice  turpentine,  eighteen  oun- 
ces ; 

Muftard  feed, 

Black  pepper,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Verdegris,  two  ounces; 
Cantharides,  twelve  ounces. 

Melt  the  wax  and  pitch  together ; 
then  add  the  turpentine;  and 
when  this  is  liquefied,  fprinkle 
in  the  other  ingredients,  firft  pow- 
dered and  mixed  together ; keep- 
ing them  continually  ftirring,  fo 
as  to  make  a plafter  thereof  ac- 
cording to  art. 

The  bliftering  plafters  are  to  be 
kept  in  oiled  bladders. 

This  laft  compofition  has  long 
been  ufed  in  fome  particular  drops 
as  the  moft  ipfallible  blifter;  though 
either  of  the  other  two  anfwers  the 
purpofe  very  fuccefsfully.  Whether  ' 
the  vinegar  in  the  firft  is  of  any  ad- 
vantage, is  greatly  to  be  doubted. 

In  fome  cafes  indeed,  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved, that  the  plafter  without  this 
addition  feemed  at  fitft  to  fail  of  its 
effedl;  and  that  on  taking  it  off  and 
rubbing  the  part  with  vinegar,  the 
fame  plafter  applied  again  has  bli-  ’ 
ftered  freely  : but  this  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fo  much  owing  to  any 
T t z pe« 
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peculiar  quality  of  the  vinegar,  as 
to  its  loftcning  the  lkin  when  appli- 
ed in  this  manner,  and  fitting  it  for 
the  a&ion  of  the  cantharidc  t, : when 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  platter,  it  has  not  this  cffeft.  It 
likewife  exhales  in  keeping,  info- 
much  that  the  compofition,  though 
fufliciently  foftat  firit,  becomes  in  no 
long  time  too  dry.  Some  have  been 
accuftomcd  to  fpare  the  trouble  of 
making  any  plafter  on  purpofe  for 
bliftering,  by  occafionally  fpreading 
fome  of  the  cantharides,  in  powder, 
upon  a common  plafter. 

Emplastrum  anodyno-discu- 

TIENS. 

/hi  anodyne  add  difeutient  plajier. 
Take  of 

Cummin  plafter,  two  ounces  ; 
Camphor,  three  drams; 

Thebaic  extraft,  one  dram  and  a 
half. 

Grind  the  canpftior,  with  fome 
of  oil  olive,  into  a very  1 


drops 

ubtiie 


powder,  and  then  mix  it  with  the 
other  ingredients  according  to 
art  into  a plafter. 

f ■ * 

Emplastrum  calidum. 

W arm  plajier. 

Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  one  ounce  ; 

Bliftering  plafter,  two  drams. 

Melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire. 

Emplastrum  suppurans. 
Suppurating  plajier. 

Take  of 

Gum  plafter,  an  ounce  and  a half; 
Burgundy  pitch,  half  an  ounce. 

Melt  them  together. 

The  ufes  of  the  three  foregoing 
compofitions,  which  are  taken  from 
our  hofpitals,  are  fufficiently  obvi- 
ous from  their  titles.  The  warm 
plafter  is  a very  ftimulating  appli- 
cation, of  great  ufe  in  fixt  pains,  as 
in  the  rbcumatifm,  fciatica,  begin* 
ning  chilblains,  &c. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Ointments,  Liniments,  and  Cerates, 


OIN  PMENTS  and  liniments 
differ  from  plafters  little  o- 
therwife  than  in  confidence.  Any 
of  the  officinal  plafters,  diluted  with 
fo  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to  the 
. thicknefs  of  ftiff  honey,  forms  an 
ointment : by  farther  increafiog  the 
oil,  it  becomes  a liniment. 

‘ In  making  thefe  preparations, 
fat  and  refinous  fubftances  are  to  be 
melted  with  a gentle  heat  ; then  to 
be  conftantly  ftirred,  fprinkling  in 
at  the  fame  time  the  dry  ingredients, 
if  any  fuch  are  ordered,  in  the  form 
of  a very  fine  powder,  till  the  mix- 
ture on  diminifhing  the  heat  be- 
comes ftiff.  Edinb. 

* It  is  to  be  underftood  that  the 
above  general  dire£tions  are  meant 
to  apply  to  each  particular  compo- 
fition  contained  in  the  prefent  edi- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia. It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
where  any  compofitions  are  ordered 
as  bales  or  ingredients  of  others  ; 
the  College  always  refer  to  thofe 
made  according  to  their  own  for- 
mula.’ 

UNGUENTUM  iEGYPTIA- 
CUM. 

Edinb.  + 

Take. of 

Verdegris,  finely  powdered,  five 

fitinces  i 


Honey,  fourteen  ounces ; 
Vinegar,  feven  ounces. 

Boil  them  over  a gentle  fire  to  the 
confidence  of  an*ointment. 

• 

MEL  iEGYPTIACUM. 

Land. 

Take  of 

Verdegris,  reduced  into  a very 
fubtile  powder,  ’'five  ounces  ; 
Honey,  fourteen  ounces  by 
weight ; 

Vinegar,  feven  ounces  by  mea- 
fure. 

Boil  thefe  ingredients  together  over 
a gentle  fire,  till  they  have  ac- 
quired a due  confidence  and  a 
reddifh  colour.  On  keeping  this 
mixture  for  fometime,  the  thicker 
part  falls  to  the  bottom ; the  thin- 
ner, which  . floats  on  the  top,  is 
called  Mel  JEgyptiacum. 

These  preparations  are  defigned 
only  for  external  ufc,  for  cleanfing 
and  deterging  ulcers,  and  keeping 
down  fungous  fltfh  : they  are  fer- 
viceable  alfo  in  venereal  ulcerations 
of  the  mouth  and  tonfils  If,  for 
particular  purpofes,  they  fhould  be 
wanted  more  acrid,  they  may  be 
occafionally  rendered  fo  by  fhaking 
the  veffel,  fo  as  to  mix  up  the  thick 
matter  at  the  bottom  (which  con- 
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tains  greateft  part  of  the  verdegris) 
with  the  upper  thin  one. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM. 

White  ointment . 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint  ; 

White  wax,  four  ounces  ; 
Spermaceti,  three  ounces. 
Liquefy  them  by  a gentle  fire,  and 
keep  them  conllantly  and  brilkly 
ftirring,  till  grown  thoroughly 
cold. 

UNGUENTUM  e CERUSSA 
vulgo  ALBUM. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  five  parts  ; 
Cerufle,  one  part. 

These  arc  ufeful,  cooling,  emol- 
lient ointments,  of  good  fervice  in 
excoriations,  and  other  likefrettings 
of  the  Ikin.  The  cerufie  is  omit- 
~tcd  in  the  firft  prescription,  on  a 
fulpicion  that  it  might  produce  fome 
ill  effeft,  when  applied,  as  thefe  un- 
guents frequently  are,  to  the  ten- 
der bodies  of  children.  Though 
there  docs  not  feem  to  be  much 
danger  in  this  external  ute  of  cc- 
rufie,  the  addition  of  it  is  the  lei's 
mceflary  here,  as  there  is  another 
ointment  containing  a more  adtive 
preparation  of  the  lame  metal,  the 
■unguentum  faturninnm  ; which  may 
he  occafionally  mixed  with  this,  or 
employed  by  itfejf,  in  cafes  where 
latumine  applications  are  wanted. 

UNGUENTUM  ALBUM 
CAMPHOR  ATUM. 
Camphorated  n uldte  ointment. 
Lond. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  white 
ointment  a dram  and  a half  of 
camphor,  previoufiv  ground  with 
iome  drops  of  oil  0f  almonds. 


Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

The  white  ointment,  one  pound  ; 
Camphor,  rubbed  with  a little  oil, 
one  dram  and  a half. 

Mix  them  together. 

These  ointments  are  fuppofed  to 
be  more  difeutient  than  the  forego- 
ing, and  ferviceable  againd  cutane- 
ous heats,  itching,  and  ferpiginous 
eruptions.  They  Ihould  be  kept 
in  clofe  vefiels,  othervvife  the  cam- 
phor will  fqon  exhale  : their  fmell- 
ing  ftrong  of  this  ingredient  is  the 
betl  mark  of  their  goodnefs. 

UNGUENTUM  ex  ALTHEA. 

Ointment  of  marjhmallo'ws . 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  mucilages,  three  pints  ; 
Yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  refin,  half  a pound  ; 
Common  turpentine,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  the  oil; 
then, having  taken  them  from  the 
fire,  add  the  turpentine,  and  while 
the  mixture  remains  hot  drain  it. 

This  ointment  receives  no  virtue 
from  the  ingredient  which  it  takes 
its  name  from  ; and  therefore  the 
Edinburgh  College  has  omitted  it. 

Unguentum  antipsoricum. 
Ointment  againji  the  itch. 

Take  o£ 

Elecampane  root,  frefh. 
Sharp-pointed  dock  root,  frefh, 
each  three  ounces ; 
Water-crefies,  frelh  and  bruifed, 
ten  ounces ; 

Hogs  lard,  four  pounds  ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces ; 
Vinegar,  one  pint ; 

Water,  three  pints. 

Bruifc  the  roots,  and  boil  them  in 
the  water  and  vinegar  till  half 
the  liquor  is  contained ; -drain, 

and 
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and  ftrongly  prefs  out  the  're- 
mainder, add  to  it  the  water- 
creffes  and  the  lard,  and  boil 
them  till  the  moifture  is  exhaled; 
then  prefs  out  the  ointment,  and 
liquefy  in  it  the  wax  and  the  oil 
of  bay  s. 

Sulphur  is  added  to  this  ointment 
occafionally. 

Ungubntum  antupsoricum  cum 
MERCURtO. 

Ointment  againjl  the  itch  with  mer- 
cury. 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the  fore- 
. going  ointment  four  ounces  of 
quickiilver,  killed  with  a fuffici- 
ent  quantity  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, and  mixing  them  together 
according  to  art,  into  an  ungu- 
ent. 

These  ointments  are  very  inele- 
gant ones,  and  rarely  made  ufe  of. 
The  firft  is  likewife  precarious  in 
its  effects ; and  though  thofe  with 
fulphur  and  mercury  are  of  un- 
doubted efficacy,  yet  they  are  by  no 
means  fuperior  to  the  more  fimple 
'ointments  of  thofe  drugs  deferibed 
hereafter. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
FLAVtJM. 

Yellow  bajilicum  ointment. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Yellow  wax. 

Yellow  refin, 

Burgundy  pitch,  each  one  pound ; 
Common  turpentine,  three  oun- 
ces. 

Melt  the  wax,  refin,  and  pitch,  along 
with  the  oil,  over  a gentle  fire; 
then  take  them  from  the  fire,  add 
the  turpentine,  and  vvhdft  the 
mixture  remains  hot  ftrain  it. 

Edinb. 

f T ake  of 

H ogs  lard,  eight  parts  ; 


White  refin,  five  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts.’ 

These  are  commonly  employed 
in  dreffings,  for  digefting,  clean  ling, 
and  incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 
They  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  in 
their  effe&s  from  the  Linimentum 
Arccei. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
NIGRUM  vel  TETRAPHAR- 
MACUM. 

Black  bafilicmn  ointment , or  ointment 
of  four  ingredients. 

Eond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint ; 

Yellow  wax, 

Yellow  refin, 

Dry  pitch,  each  nine  ounces. 

Melt  them  all  together  ; and  whilft 
the  mixture  is  hot  ftrain  it  off. 

This  ointment  was  formerly  of 
confiderablc  efteem  for  healing  and 
incarnating  wounds,  &c.  but  is  faid 
to  have  an  inconvenience  of  being 
apt  to  render  them  foul,  and  pro- 
duce fungous  fiefh  ; at  prefent  it  is 
rarely  made  ufe  of ; the  yellow'  ba- 
filicum,  and  the  liniment  of  Arcaeus, 
being  in  general  preferred. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  black  bafilicum  was  dire&ed  as 
follows : 

Take  of 
Yellow  wax. 

White  refill, 

Mutton  fuet, 

Tar,  each  half  a pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  a pint  and  a half. 

Melt  them  over  a gentle  fire,  ftirr 
ring  them  well  together ; and  then 
ftrain  the  ointment. 

How  fat  the  alterations  here 
made  may  contribute  to  prevent  the 
inconveniences  above  complained 
of,  or  indeed  whether  the  objec- 
tions to  the  old  ointment  were  well 
T t 4 founded, 
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founded,  I cannot  take  upon  me 
to  determine,  1 hofe  who  arc  the 
mod  converfnnt  in  the  ufe  of  thefe 
forts  of  applications,  are  apt  to  a- 
fcribe  more  to  the  compofition  than 
it  has  any  fhare  in  producing. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
V1RIDE. 

Green  bafilicum  ointment. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum,  eight  ounces  ; 
Oil  oirve,  three  ounces  by  mea- 
fure  ; 

Verdegris,  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM  ex  AERU- 
GINE. 

Ointment  of  verdegris. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Bafilicum  ointment,  fifteen  parts; 
Verdegris,  one  part. 

‘These  ointments  are  ufed  for 
cleanfin^  fores  and  keeping  down 
fungous  fleflr.  Where  ulcers  conti- 
nue to  run  from  a weaknefs  in  the 
vefiels  of  the  part,  the  tunic  powers 
of  copper  promife  confiderable  ad- 
vantaged 

UNGUENTUM  CITRINUM. 

Yellow  ointment. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  One  ounce; 

Spirit  of  nitre,  two  ounces.; 
Hogs-lard,  tried,  one  pound. 
Drflolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  fpirit 
of  nitre,  by  digeftiop  in  a fand- 
heat ; and,  whillt  the  folution  is 
very  hot,  mix  \fritli  it  the' lard, 
previoufly  melted  by  itl>lf,  and 
jult  beginning  to  grow  ftiff.  Stir 
them  bnikly  together,  in  a marble 
mortar,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole 

?»to  an  ointment. 

* 
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UNGUENTUM  CdERULEUM 
FORTIUS. 

The  Jlronger  blue  ointment. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Hogs-lard,  tried,  two  pounds; 
Quickfilver,  one  pound; 

Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  half  an 
ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  bal- 
fam of  fulphur  till  they  are  per- 
fe&ly  incorporated;  then  gradu- 
ally add  the  lard  heated,  and  mix 
them  carefully  together. 

UNGUENTUM  ex  HYDRAR- 
GYRO,  five  CUERULEUM. 
Mercurial , or  blue  ointment. 
Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Mutton  fuet,  each  one  part ; 
Hogs-lard,  three  parts. 

Grind  them  diligently  in  a mortar 
till  the  globules  difappear. 

This  ointment  may  alfo  be  prepa- 
red with  a double  or  triple  pro- 
portion of  quickfilver. 

« It  is  probable,  that  in  prepa- 
ring this  ointment  a fimilar  effeft 
takes  place,  as  we  have  alleged  to 
happen  in  making  Plenck’s  folution, 
which  fee.  kor  the  reafons  for  o- 
mitting  the  turpentine  ordered  in  a 
former  edition,  and  for  dire&ing 
the  fuet  in  this,  fee  Unguentum 

MERCURIALE.’ 

I his  unguent  turns  out  of  a much 
better  blue  colour  than  the  forego- 
ing, which  is  of  a very  dingy  hue. 
Mercurial  unguents  have  in  many 
cafes  the  fame  effects  with  the  pre- 
parations of  this  mineral  taken  in- 
ternally ; and  are  at  prefent  fre- 
quently employed,  not  only  againft 
cutaneous  diforders,  as  alterants ; 
but  likewife  in  venereal  and  other 
obitinate  cafes,  for  railing  a faliva- 
tion.  1 he  ptyalifm  excited  by  unc- 
tion is  laid  to  be  attended  with  the 

feweft 
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feweft  inconveniences,  and  to  per- 
form the  moil  complete  cure.  In 
fome  conftitutions,  mercurials  taken 
inwardly  run  off  by  the  inteftines, 
without  affedting  the  mouth ; and 
in  others,  they  affect  the  falival 
glands  fo  quickly,  as  to  occafion  a 
copious  ptyalil'm,  without  extending 
their  adtion  to  the  remoter  parts, 
and  confequently  without  removing 
the  caufe  of  the  difeafe. 

Unguentum  desiccativum 

RUBRUM. 

Red  deficcative  ointment. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a pint  and  a half; 
White  wax,  half  a pound; 
Calamine  prepared,  fix  ounces ; 
Litharge  prepared, 

Bole  armenic,  each  four  ounces; 
Camphor,  three  drams. 

Melt  the  wax  in  the  oil;  and  having 
taken  them  from  the  fire,  gradu- 
ally fprinkle  in  the  other  ingre- 
dients, llirring  them  briikly  toge- 
ther into  an  ointment.  The  cam- 
phor muff  be  previoufly  ground 
with  a little  oil  of  almonds. 

This  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent 
dryer  and  healer;  but  is  at  prefent 
in  no  great  efteem,  and  rarely  kept 
in  the  fhops. 

Unguentum  di  apompholygos. 

Ointment  of  pompholyx. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  twenty  ounces; 

Juice  of  the  berries  of  common,  or 
deadly  nightfhade,  eight  ounces; 
White  wax,  five  ounces; 

Ceruffe,  four  ounces ; 

Burnt  lead, 

Pompholyx,  each  two  ounces; 
Pure  frankincenfe,  one  ounce. 
Boil  the  oil  and  the  juice  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  the  juice  is  exha- 
led; and  towards  the  end  of  the 
codtion  melt  the  wax  in  the  oil : 
^htn  take  the  mixture  from  the 


fire,  and  add  to  it,  whilft  hot,  the 
other  ingredients  reduced  to  pow- 
der. Mix  and  make  them  into 
an  ointment. 

This  is  taken,  as  the  preceding, 
from  a former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia.  It  hands  re- 
commended againlt  hot  inflamma- 
tory ulcers  and  fliarp  defludtions  on 
the  eyes ; but  is  very  rarely  made 
ufe  of,  having  for  fome  time  given 
place  to  compofitions  more  Ample, 
though  at  lealt  equal  in  efficacy:  for 
which  reafon  it  is  now  omitted  by 
the  College. 

UNGUENTUM  e GUMMI 
ELEMI. 

Ointment  of  gum  elsmi. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  frefh  and  tried,  two 
pounds ; 

Gum  elemi,  one  pound; 

Common  turpentine,  ten  ounces. 
Melt  the  gum  with  the  fuet,  and 
having  taken  them  from  the  fire, 
immediately  mix  in  the  turpen- 
tine ; then,  whilft  the  mats  re- 
mains fluid,  ftrain  it  off. 

UNGUENTUM,  vulgo 
LINIMENTUM,  ARCiEI. 
The  ointment,  commonly  called  If- 
niment , of  Arceus. 

Edi/lb.  + 

Take  of 

Hogs-lard,  one  pound; 

Goats  fuet,  or  mutton  fuet,  two 
pounds; 

Venice  turpentine, 

Gum  elemi, each  a pound  and  alralf. 
Melt  and  ftrain  them,  fo  as  to  make 
an  ointment,  according  to  ait. 

This  unguent  has  long  been  in 
ufe  for  digelting,  cleanfing,  and  in- 
carnating; and  forthefe  purpofes  is 
preferred  by  fome  to  all  the  other 
compofitions  of  this  kind. 

UN. 
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UNGUENTUM  EMOLLIENS. 

Emollient  ointment. 

Edinb.  -f 

Take  of 

Palm  oil,  four  pints; 

Fie  (h- drawn  linfeed  oil,  three 
pints; 

Yellow  wax,  one  pound; 

Venice  turpentine,  half  a pound.' 
Melt  the  wax  in  the  oils,  over  a 
gentle  fire;  then  mix  in  turpen- 
tine, and  drain  the  ointment; 
which  fupplies  the  place  of  the 
ointment  of  marfh mallows. 

It  is  at  lead  equal  to  that  oint- 
ment for  the  purpofe  exprefFed  in 
its  title,  nothing  of  the  mucilage  or 
emollient  matter  of  the  marihmal 
lows  being  there  retained.  And  in- 
deed, if  mucilages  were  blended 
with  ointments,  they  would  poffibly 
diminilh,  rather  than  increafe  their 
emollient  virtue  ; as  they  render  oils 
fenfibly  lefs  unftuous,  forming  with 
them  a new  compound  different  from 
the  ingredients,  and  mifcible  with 
water  into  a milky  liquor,  as  we 
have  feen  in  Chap.  vii. 


which  the  others  arc  accompanied 
with,  viz.  being  apt,  by  frequent 
rubbing,  to  fret  tender  fkins.  Some 
cliufe  to  fliffen  this  ointment  with  a 
fourth  part  of  fuet  (proportionably 
dimiuifhing  the  lard)  which  gives  it 
a better  confidence  for  ufe. 

UNGUENTUM  e MERCURIC* 
PRfECIPITATO. 

Ointment  of  mercury  precipitate. 
Lond. 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Precipitated  fulphur,  two  drams  ; 
White  mercury  precipitate,  two 
fcruples. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  moift- 
en  them  with  ley  of  tartar,  that 
they  may  be  made  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

This  is  a very  elegant  mercurial 
ointment,  and  frequently  made  ufe 
of  againft  cutaneous  diforders.  The 
preparations  of  mercury  and  fulphur 
here  direded  are  chofen  on  account 
of  their  colour. 


UNGUENTUM 

MERCURIALE. 

, Mercurial  ointment. 

Take  of 

flogs- lard,  two  ounces; 
Quickfilver,  one  ounce. 

Heat  them  diligently  together  till 

the  quickfilver  difappears.  It  may 
likewife  be  made  with  two,  three, 
or  more  times  the  quantity  of 
quickfilver. 


Eh  is  is  the  mod  fimple  of 
mercurial  ointments,  though  pod 
as  efficacious  as  any  it  reqi 
indeed  a greal  deal  more  labou 
cxt'nguifh  the  mercury  in  the 
■none  than  when  turpentine  o 
her  like  lubdancesare  joined: 
jn  recommence  the  compofition  v 
ar  is  fiee  from  an  inconvenh 


UNGUENTUM;  NERVINUM. 
Nerve  ointment. 

Take  of 

Southernwood, 

Marjoram,  (or  origanum,) 

Mint, 

Pennyroyal, 

Rue, 

Rofemarv,  each,  frefh  gathered, 
fix  ounces; 

Neats-foot  oil,  five  pints; 

Reef  fuet,  three  pounds; 

Oil  of  bays,  half  a pint. 

Boil  the  herbs,  with  the  neats-foot 
oil  and  fuet,  till  the  aqueous  moi- 
durc  is  exhaled  ; then  prefs  and 
drain  out  the  liquid,  and  adding 
to  it  the  oil  of  bays,  make  the 
whole  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment*  is  defigned,  as  its 

title 
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title  exprefle3,  for  wanning  and 
{lengthening  the  nerves.  The  a- 
bove  form  is  from  a former  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 
It  is  an  ill  contrived  one  : for  bje- 
fictes  the  ingredients  being  more  nu- 
merous than  there  is  any  occafion 
for,  the  method  of  treating  them  is 
very  exceptionable.  The  warm,  fti- 
mulating,  nervine  virtues  of  the 
herbs  coniift  in  their  volatile  parts, 
which  are  loll  in  the  boiling  of  them 
with  the  oil.  The  molt  effectual 
method  of  impregnating  ointments 
with  thefe  virtues  of  vegetables,  is 
that  which  wc  have  formerly  propo- 
fed,  and  which  the  College  has  now 
received,  adding  a fuitable  quantity 
of  the  eflential  oil  of  the  i'nbjedt. 
‘ In  a later  edition  it  hood  as  fol- 
lows:’ 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fuet,  two  pounds; 

Oil  of  chamomile  (by  decoction) 
one  pint ; 

©il  -of  bays,  a pint  and  a half; 
Eflential  oil  of  origanum,  or  of 
rofemary,  two  ounces. 

Melt  the  fuet,  ever  a gentle  fire,  in 
the  oil  of  chamomile,  fo  as  to 
make  an  ointment  thereof;  which 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  Air 
into  it  the  oil  of  ba^s  and  eflen- 
tial oil. 

Some,  inflead  of  mixing  any  cf- 
fential  oil  with  the  compolition,  are 
accuAomed  to  rub  a few  drops  of  it 
upon  the  furfacc  of  the  plaAer  when 
fpread. 

UNGUENTUM  NUTRITUM. 

tJV?e  ointment  called  Nytritum. 

Edinb.  -f 

Take  of 
Litharge, 

Vinegar,  each  two  ounces; 

Oil  olive,  fix  ounces. 

Rub  them  in  a mertar,  adding  the 
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oil  and  vinegar,  alternately,  by 
little  and  little  at  a time,  till  the 
vinegar  ceafes  to  appear,  and  the 
ointment  becomes  uniform  and 
white. 

/ 

This  ointment  is  troublefofne  to 
make,  and  does  not  keep  well,  the 
vinegar  exhaling,  fo  as  to  leave  the 
compound  too  itiff : for  which  rea- 
fon,  it  is  now  direfted  to  be  made 
in  lefs  quantity  than  in  former  edi- 
tions. It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a good 
cooler  and  deficcative;  and  is  occa- 
fionally  ufed  in  excoriations,  flight 
ferpiginous  eruptions,  and  for  a- 
nointing  the  lips  of  wounds  or  ul- 
cers that  itch  much,  or  tend  to  in- 
flammation. , 

'UnGUENTUM  OPHTHALMICUM. 

Eye  ointment.  - 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  tutty,  an  ounce  and 
a half; 

Saturnine  ointment,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Camphor,  half  a dram. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment according  to  art. 

This  ointment  may  hkewife  be  made 
with  two,  three,  or  more  limes 
the  quantity  of  camphor. 

This  unguent  is  very  well  con- 
trived for  the  piupofe  exprefled  in 
its  title  ; fcarce  any  of  thofe  com- 
monly met  with  being  of  equal  effi- 
cacy in  inflammations  and  hot  acrid 
defluxions  on  the  eyes.  But  as  a 
good  deal  of  caution  is  requifite  in 
the  ufe  of  faturnine  applications  for 
fo  tender  an  organ  as  the  eye;  and 
as  compofitions  of  this  kind  may 
be  eafily  formed  extemporaneoufly, 
with  fuch  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients as  the  prefetiber  {hall  think 
fit ; the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia 
(from  a former  edition  of  which  the 
above  form  is  taken)  has  now  omit- 
ted it. 


UN- 
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UNGUENTUM  e PICE. 

Ointment,  of  tar. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Mutton  fact,  tried, 

Tar,  each  equal  weights. 
Melt'thcm  together,  and  ftrain  the 
mixture  whilft  hot. 

Edinb. 

• Take  of 

Tar,  five  parts; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

* The  firft  of  thefe  compofitions, 
with  the  addition  of  half  its  weight 
of  refin,  has  long  been  ufed  in  the 
fllops  as  a cheap  fubftitUte  to  the 
black  bafilicum.’ 

UNQUENTUM 

SAMBUCTNUM. 

Ointment  of  elder. 

Load. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  full  blown,  four 
pounds; 

Mutton  fuet,  tried,  three  pounds; 
Oil  olive,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  fuet  with  the  oil,  and  in 
this  mixture  boil  the  flowers  till 
they  are  almoft  crifp;  then  ftrain 
and  prefs  out  the  ointment. 

Edinb.  -f* 

Take  of 

The  inner  bark  of  the  elder  tree, 
The  leaves  of  elder,  freffi,  each 
» four  ounces; 

Linfeed  oil,  two  pints; 

White  wax,  fix  ounces. 

Eet  the  bark  and  leaves  be  well 
bruifed,  and  boiled  in  the  oil  till 
the  humidity  is  confumed  ; then 
prefs  out  the  oil  through  a it  rain - 
fr,  and  melt  in  it  the  wax,  fo  as 
to  make  an  ointment. 

J tf  SF.  ointments  do  not  feem 
in  pen  or  to  fome  others,  which  are 
much  neatcr>  preparable  at  ltfs 


cxpence.  They  can  fcarce  be  fup- 
pofed  to  receive  any  conliderable  vir- 
tue from  the  ingredients  which  they 
take  their  name  from. 

UNGUENT.  SATURNINUM. 

Saturnine  ointment. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  half  a pint ; 

White  wax,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Sugar  of  lead,  two  drams. 

Let  the  fugar  of  lead,  reduced  into 
a very  fubtile  powder,  be  ground 
with  fome  part  of  the  oil,  and  the 
wax  melted  with  the  reft  of  the 
oil:  mix  both  together,  and  keep 
them  ftirring  tilt  the  ointment  is 
grown  cold. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  twenty  parts; 
Sugar  of  lead,  one  part.’ 

Both  thefe  ointments  are  ufeful 
coolers  and  dcficcatives ; much  fu- 
peiior  both  in  elegance  and  efficacy 
to  the  r.utritum  or  tripharmacum. 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

The  fvnplc  ointment. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  two  pounds; 
Rofe  water,  thrte  ounces  by  mea- 
fure. 

Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe  water 
tili  they  are  well  mixed  ; then 
melt  them  over  a very  gentle  fire, 
and  fet  th^m  by  for  fome  time, 
that  the  water  may  fubfide:  pour 
the  lard  off  from  the  water,  and 
keep  inceffimtly  ftirring  and  beat- 
ing it  about  till  it  grows  cold,  fo 
as  to  reduce  it  into  a light  inco- 
herent mafs:  lalliy,  add  fo  much 
eficncc  of  lemons  as  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  tc  give  a grateful  odour. 

UN, 
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UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  ointment . 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Olive  oil,  five  parts; 

White  wax,  two  parts. 

* Both  thefe  ointments  may  be 
lifed  for  foftening  the  fkin  and  heal- 
ing  chaps.  The  lad  is,  however, 
preferable,  as  it  contains  not  the  Hi- 
mulating  efientiai  oils  of  the  for- 
mer. For  the  fame  reafon  it  is  alfo 
to  be  preferred  as  the  balls  of  other 
more  compounded  ointments.’ 

UNGUENTUM  e SUL- 
PHUR E. 

Ointment  of  fulpbur. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

The  fimple  ointment,  half  a 
pound ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  unwalhed, 
two  ounces; 

Efience  of  lemons,  one  fcruple. 
Mix  them  together. 

UNGUENTUM  e SUL- 
PHURE,  five  ANTIPSO- 
R1CUM. 

Ointment  of  fulphur , or  antipforic 
ointment. 

Edinb. 

t Take  of 

Hogs  lard,  four  parts; 

Sulphur,  beat  into  a very  fine 
powder,  one  part. 

To  each  pound  of  this  ointment  add, 
Effence  of  lemons,  or 
Oil  of  lavender,  half  a dram.’ 

Unguentum  ad  psoram. 
Ointment  again/}  the  itch. 

Take  of 

Sulphur,  one  ounce; 

White  hellebore  root,  in  powder, 
or  crude  fal  ammoniac,  two 
drams. 

Hogs-lard,  two  ounces. 


Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

Sulphur  is  a certain  remedy  for 
the  itch,  more  fafe  than  mercury. 
Dr  Pringle  oblerves,  unlefs  a mer- 
curial unttion  was  to  touch  every 
part  of  the  Hein,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  of  fuccefs ; whereas,  by  a 
fulphureons  one,  a cure  may  be  ob- 
tained by  only  partial  undtion,  the 
animalcula,  which  ‘ are  fuppofed  to* 
occafion  this  diforder,  being,  like 
other  infedls,  killed  by  the  fulphu- 
reous  fteams  which  exhale  by  the 
heat  of  the  body.  As  to  the  inter- 
nal ufe  of  mercury,  which  fome  have 
accounted  a fpecific,  there  are  feve- 
ral  inllances  of  men  undergoing  a 
complete  falivation  for  the  cure  of 
the  lues  venerea,  without  beintr  freed 
from  the  itch : « but  there  are  alfo 
a multitude  of  inftances  of  rren  un- 
dergoing a long  courfe  of  fulphur 
without  effeflt,  and  who  were  after- 
wards readily  cured  by  mercury.’ 

The  quantity  of  ointment,  above 
dire&ed,  ferves  for  four  undtions : 
the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
night ; but  to  prevent  any  diforder 
that  might  arife  from  Hopping  too 
many  pores  at  once,  a fourth  part 
of  the  body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one 
time.  Though  the  itch  may  thus 
be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment,  it 
will  be  proper  to  renew  the  appli- 
cation, and  to  touch  the  parts  molt 
affedted,  for  a few  nights  longer,  till 
a fecond  quantity  alfo  is  exhaufted  ; 
and  in  the  word  cafes,  to  fubjoin 
the  internal  ufe  of  fulphur,  not  with 
a view  to  purify  the  blood,  but  to 
diffufe  the  Hearns  more  certainly 
through  the  Ikin  ; there  being  rea- 
fon to  believe,  that  the  animalcula 
may  fometimes  lie  too  deep  to  be 
thoroughly  deHroyed  by  external 
applications. 


UN- 
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UNCUENTUM 
T.R  I PHARMA  CUM. 

Ointment  of  three  ingredients. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Common  plafler,  four  ounces; 

Oil  olive,  two  ounces  by  meafurej 
Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meaiure. 
Boil  them  together  over  a gentle  lire, 
keeping  them  continually  flirring 
till  they  are  reduced  to  the  con- 
fidence of  an  ointment. 

This  is  a new  method  of  prepa- 
ring the  Unguentum  nutritum,  much 
lefs  troubleiomc  than  the  one  al- 
ready defcribed  under  that  title.  The 
compofition  proves  likewife  more 
fmooth  and  uniform,  and  not  fo  li- 
able to  grow  dry  in  keeping.  This 
ointment  is  nevertheless  inferior, 
both  in  refpect  of  elegance  and  ef- 
ficacy, to  the  Unguentum  [alumi- 
num. 


UNGUENTUM  TUTLE. 

Ointment  of  tutty. 

Lond. 

Let  any  quantity  of  prepared  tutty 
be  mixed  with  as  much  purified 
vipers  fat  as  is  fufficient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confidence  of  a 
foft  ointment. 


Edinh. 

'*  Take  of 

•Simple  liniment,  five  parts; 

1 repared  tutty,  one  part.’ 

Both  calamine  and  tutty  a&  o 
by  virtue  of  the  zinc  they  contt 
and  calamine  appears  to  contain 
mod  of  the  two,  and  likewife  to 
it  lead  variable  m its  contents.  I 
he  pui.e  f] lowers  prepared  from  z 
itfelf  ate  doubtlefs  preferable  to 


th‘ IHE  Edinb.urgh'  College  has  ' 
formula*  thc  foIlowinS 


UNGUENTUM  c CALCE 
ZINCI. 

Ointment  of  calx  of  zinc. 
Edinh . 

* Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  fix  parts; 

Calx  of  zinc,  one  part.’ 

UNGUENTUM  TUTLE 
CAMPHORATUM. 

Camphorated  ointment  of  tutty. 

Edinh.  + 

This  is  made  by  adding  to  the 
foregoing  ointment  two  drams  of 
camphor.  It  is  prepared  alfo  with 
a double  quantity  of  camphor. 

‘The  chief  ufe  of  the  foregoing 
ointments  is  in  inflammations  of  the 
eye.  The  viper's  fat  in  the  fird  of 
them  is  a trifling  Angularity.* 

Unguentum  vermifugum. 
Ointment  aoainft  worms. 

Take  of 

Lavender  cotton, 

Wormwood, 

Rue, 

Savin, 

Tanfy  leaves,  frefh  gathered,  each 
two  ounces ; 

Oil  olive,  a pint  and  half; 

Hogs  lard,  one  pound  ; 

Yellow  wax,  three  ounces  ; 

Ox  gall, 

Socotorine  aloes,  each  an  ounce 
and  a half; 

Coloquintida, 

Wormfeed,  each  one  ounce. 

Bruife  the  herbs,  and  boil  them  with 
the  oil  and  lard  tiU  the  aqueous 
moidure  is  evaporated ; then  prels 
the  liquor  through  a drainer, 
melt  in  it  the  wax,  and  after- 
wards add  the  other  ingredients, 
boiling  and  ftirring  them  toge- 
ther, fo  as  to  make  an  ointment. 
The  aloes,  coloquintida,  and 
worm -feed,  mud  be  previouily 
reduced  Into  a very  fubtile  pow- 
der. 


2 


This 
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This  ointment  is  rubbed  on  the 
bellies  of  children  fur  deftroying 
worms,  and  fometimes,  as  is  laid, 
with  good  fuccels.  It  is  taken  from 
a former  edition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia. 

UNGUENTUM  ad 
VESICATORIA  [Z.] 
Ointment  for  lifers. 

JLond. 

Take  of 

Hogs'Jard,  tried, 

Bliftering  philter,  each  equal 
weight. 

Melt  them  together  over  a very 
gentle  fire,  and  keep  them  con- 
stantly itirring  till  grown  cold. 

UNGUENTUM  EPISPASTI- 
CUM  e PIT  EVE  RE  CAN- 
THARiDUM. 

Jipifpafic  ointment  from  powder  of 
cantharides. 

Edinb. 

* Take  of 

Bafilicum  ointment,  feven  parts; 
Powdered  cantharides,  one  part.’ 

These  ointments  are  added  in  the 
dreflings  for  blitters,  intended  to  be 
made  perpetual  as  they  are  called, 
or  to  be  kept  running  for  a confi- 
derable  time,  which  in  many  chro- 
nic, and  fome  acute  cafes,  they  are 
required  to  be.  Particular  care  fi-.ould' 
be  taken,  that  the  cantharides  em- 
ployed in  thefe  compofitions  be  re- 
duced into  very  fubtile  powder,  and 
that  the  mixtures  be  made  as  equal 
and  uniform  as  pofiible. 

UNGUENTUM  EPISPASTI- 
CUM  ex  INFUSO  CAN- 
THARIDUM.  ' 

Epifpafic  ointment  from  infiifion  of 
cantharides . 

' Edinb . 

* Take  of 

Cantharides, 

White  refin, 


Yellow  wax,  each  one  ounce; 

Hogs  lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  two 
ounces; 

Boiling  wafer,  four  ounces.* 

Infulc  the  cantharides  in  the  water, 
in  a clofe  veffcl,  for  a night ; then 
llrongly  prefs  out  and  ltrain  the 
liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard 
till  the  watery  nioillure  is  confu- 
med  ; then  add  the  refin,  wax, 
and  turpentine,  and  make  the  ' 
whble  into  an  ointment. 

This  ointment,  containing  the 
foluble  parts  of  the  cantharides  uni- 
formly blended  with  the  other  in- 
gredients, is  more  commodious,  and 
occalions  lefs  pain,  though  not  lefs 
effectual  in  its  intention,  than  the 
two  foregoing  compofitions  with  the 
fly  in  fubftance. 

UNGUENTUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  ointment. 

Eond. 

Take  of 

The  green  oil,  three  pints; 

Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  keep  the  mixture  con- 
tinually ilirring  until  it  is  grown 
cold. 

This  ointment  does  not  feem  to 
receive  any  particular  virtue  from 
the  ingredients  to  which  its  colour  is 
owing. 

LIN1MENTUM  ALBUM. 

White  liniment. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  three  ounces  by  mea- 
fure; 

Spermacet’’,  fix  drams; 

White  wax,  two  drams. 

Melt  them  together  over  a gentle 
fire,  and  ke^p  them  cpnftantly  and 
brifkly  (lining  till  grown  cold. 
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LINIMENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  liniment. 

Edinb. 

4 Take  of 

Olive  oil,  four  parts; 

White  wax,  one  part. 

« The  former  of  thefe  only  differs 
in  confidence  from  the  Unguent  urn 
Mum  of  the  London,  and  the  latter 
from  that  of  the  Unguentum /implex 
•f  the  Edinburgh,  Pharmacopoeia/ 

BALSAMUM  VIRIDE. 

Green  balfam. 

Edinb.  ~r 

Take  of 
Linfeed  oil, 

Oil  of  turpentine,  each  one  pound; 
Verdegris,  in  powder,  three  drams. 
Boil  and  fir  them  well  together  till 
the  verdegris  is  diffolved. 

A balsam,  fimilar  to  this,  is  faid 
to  have  been  greatly  valued  by  our 
furgeons  as  a detergent. 

LINIMENTUM 

TRIPHARMACUM. 

Liniment  of  three  ingredients . 
Land. 

Take  of 

Common  plader,  four  ounces; 

Oil  olive,  a quarter  of  a pint ; 
Vinegar,  one  ounce  by  meafurc. 
Boil  them  over  a gentle  fire,  conti- 
nually ftirring  them  until  they  ac- 
quire the  confidence  of  a liniment. 

This  is  the  fame  with  the  Un- 
guentum tripharmacum,  except  that 
the  quantity  of  oil  is  here  increafed, 
to  give  the  compound  the  fofter  con- 
fluence of  a liniment. 

Linimentum  volatile. 
Volatile  liitiment. 

1 ake  of 

Oil  of  hartfhorn. 

Spirit  of  hartfhorn,  each  equal 
parts.  ^ 
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Mix  them  together. 
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Dr  Pringle  obferves,  that  in  the 
inflammatory  quinfey,  or  flrangula- 
tion  of  the  fauces  ; a piece  of  flan- 
nel, moidened  with  this  mixture, 
and  applied  to  the  throat,  to  be  re- 
newed every  four  or  five  hours,  is 
one  of  the  mod  efficacious  remedies. 
By  means  of  this  warm  ftimulating 
application,  the  neck,  and  fome- 
times  the  whole  body,  is  put  into  a 
fweat,  which,  after  bleeding,  either 
carries  off,  or  leffens  the  inflamma- 
tion. Where  the  flein  cannot  bear 
the  acrimony  of  this  mixture,  the 
volatile  liniment  of  the  fhops  may 
be  made  trial  of. 

CERATUM  ALBUM. 

White  cerate. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  a quarter  of  a pint; 

White  wax,  four  ounces; 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce. 
Liquefy  them  all  together,  and  keep 

them  ftirring  till  the  cerate  is 

grown  quite  cold. 

CERATUM  SIMPLEX. 

Simple  cerate. 

Edinb. 

‘ Take  of 

Olive  oil,  fix  parts; 

White  wax,  three  parts; 

Spermaceti,  one  part. 

‘The  former  of  thefe  differs  from 
the  white  ointment  and  liniment  of 
the  London,  and  the  latter  from  the 
fimple  ointment  and  liniment  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  only  in 
being  of  a thicker  confiftence.’ 

CERATUM  CITRINUM. 

T ellonu  cerate . 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum  ointment,  half  a 

po*nd ; 

White 
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Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together. 

This  is  no  otherwife  different 
from  the  yellow  bafilicum  than  be- 
ing of  a ftiffer  confidence,  which 
renders  it  for  fome  purpofes  more 
commodious. 

CERATUM  EPULOTICUM. 

Epulotic  cerate . 

Land. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  one  pint; 

Yellow  wax, 

Calamine  prepared,  each  half  a 
pound. 

Liquefy  the  wax  with  the  oil,  and 
as  foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
grow  ftiff,  fprinkle  in  the  cala- 
mine ; keeping  them  condantly 
ftirring  together  till  the  cerate  is 
grown  -quite  cold. 

CERATUM  e LAPIDE 
CAL  AMINA  HI. 

Cerate  of  Calamine. 

Edinb. 

4 Take  of 

Simple  cerate,  five  parts; 
Calamine  prepared,  one  part/ 

These  compofitions  are  formed 
ttpon  the  cerate  which  Turner  drong- 
ly  recommends  in  cutaneous  ulcera- 
tions and  excoriations,  and  which 
has  been  ufually  didinguilhcd  by  his 
name.  They  appear  from  experi- 
ence to  be  excellent  epulotics,  ar.d 
as  fuch  are  frequently  made  ufe  of 
in  practice. 

CEAATUM  MERCURIALE. 

Mercurial  cerate. 

Loud. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax, 

Hogs  lard,  tried,  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Qmckfilver,  three  ounces; 


Simple  balfam  of  fulphur,  one 
dram. 

Melt  the  wax  with  the  lard  ; then 
gradually  add  this  mixture  to  the 
quickfilver  and  balfam  of  fulphur 
previoufly  ground  together. 

Unquentum  paralyticum. 
Paljy  ointment. 

Take  of 
Hogs  lard, 

Oil  of  bays,  each  four  ounces; 
Strong  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one  ounce. 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  un- 
guent. 

This  irritating  compofition  is  ap- 
plied to  numbed  or  paralytic  limbs: 
it  foon  reddens  and  inflames  the 
Ikin,  and  when  this  effe&  is  produ- 
ced, mull  be  taken  off;  after  which, 
the  part  is  to  be  anointed  with  any 
emollient  unguent,  as  that  of  elder, 

Unguentum  digestivum. 
Digejlive  ointment . 

Take  of 

Yellow  bafilicum, 

Black  bafilicum,  each  eight 
ounces  ; 

Balfam  of  turpentine,  four  ounces ; 
Mix,  and  make  them  into  an  oint- 
ment. 

Linimentum  anodynum. 
Anodyne  liniment. 

Take  of 

Nerve  ointment,  three  ounces; 
Balfam  of  turpentine,  one  ounce. 
Mix  them  together. 

Linimentum  h^emorrhoidale. 

Liniment  for  the  piles. 

Take  of 

Emollient  ointment,  two  ounces; 
Liquid  laudanum,  half  an  ounce. 
Mix  thefe  ingredients  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  and  work  them  well 
together. 
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EPITHEMA 

VESICATOIMUM. 

Blijlerhig  cpitbem. 

Lond . 

TAKE  of 

Cantharides,  reduced  into  a mod 
fubtile  powder, 

Wheat  flour,  each  equal  w eights. 
Make  them  into  a palte  with  vine- 
gar* 


This  compofition  is  of  a fofter 
confidence  than  the  blidcring  p>la- 
fters,  and  for  this  reafon  is  in  fome 
cafes  preferred.  PradUtioners  differ 
with  regaid  to  the  degree  of  confid- 
ence and  adhefivenefs  mod  proper 
for  applications  of  this  kind,  and 
fometimes  vary  them  occafionaliy. 

CATAPLASMA  e CYMINO. 

Cataplafm  of  cummin. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Cummin  feeds,  half  a pound; 

Pay  berries, 

Seordiuni  leaves  dried, 

Virginian  fnakeroot,  each  three 


ounces; 


Clovt 


s,  one  ounce 


Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powdered  fpecics. 

Make  them  into  a cataplafm. 


This  is  a reformation  of  the 
Theriaca  Londinensis,  which  for 
fome  time  pad  has  been  Icarct  other-  ^ 
wife  made  ufe  of  than  as  a warm  ca- 
taplafm : only  fuch  of  its  ingredients 
are  retained  as  contribute  mod  to 
this  intention. 

CATAPLASMA  AROMA- 
TICUM. 

Aromatic  cataplafm. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Long  birth  wort  root, 

Bay  berries,  each  four  ounces; 
Sweet  fennel  feeds, 

Mint  leaves,  each  three  ounces; 
Jamaica  pepper, 

Myrrh,  each  two  ounces; 

Honey,  thrice  the  weight  of  the 
powders. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a cata-  * 
plafm  ; which  fupplies  the  place 
of  theriaca  for  external  puipofcs. 

CATAPLASMA  DISCU- 
TIENS. 

Difcutient  cataplafm » 

\ Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Bryony  root,  three  ounces; 

Elder  flowers,  one  ounce; 

Gum  ammoniac,  half  an  ounce ; 

Sid  . 
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Sal  ammoniac,  crude,  two  dramsj 
Camphorated  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
ounce. 

Boil  the  roots  and  flowers  in  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  water  till  they 
become  tender  ; and  having  then 
bruifed  them,  add  to  them  the 
gum  ammoniacum,  diffolved  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  vinegar,  and 
likewife  the  fal  ammoniac  and 
fpirit : mix  the  whole  together, 
io  as  to  make  them  into  a cata- 
plafm. 

This  compofition  is  as  good  a 
difcutient  as  any  thing  that  can  well 
be  contrived  in  this  form  of  a cata- 
plafm.  In  fome  of  our  hofpitals 
the  following  more  Ample  form  is 
made  ufe  of. 

Cataplasma  discutiens. 
Take 

Barley-meal,  fix  ounces  ; 

Frefh  hemlock,  well  bruifed,  two 
ounces ; 

Crude  ial  ammoniac,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Vinegar,  a fufficient  quantity. 
Boil  the  meal  and  the  hemlock 
leaves  for  a little  time  in  the  vi- 
negar, and  then  mix  with  them 
the  fal  ammoniac. 

CATAPLASMA  MATU- 
RANS. 

Ripening  cataplafn. 

Lend. 

Take  of 

Figs,  four  ounces ; 

Yellow  bafllicum  ointment,  one 
ounce  ; 

Galbanum,  ftrained,  half  an 
ounce. 

Beat  the  figs  thoroughly  in  a mor- 
tar, occafionally  dropping  in  fome 
fpirit  of  wine  or  ftrong  ale  ; then 
carefully  mix  with  them  the  oint- 
ment, firft  liquefied  along  with 
the  galbanum. 


Difcutient  cataplafn. 
of 


CATAPLASMA  SUPPU- 

RANS. 

Suppurating  cataplafn . 

Edinb  -f- 

Take  of 

Whitt  lily  (ormarflimallow)roots, 
four  ounces ; 

Fat  figs,  one  ounce ; 

Raw  onions  bruifed,  fix  drams  ; 
Galbanum,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Yellow  bafilicura  ointment, 

Oil  of  camomile  by  decodtion, 
each  one  ounce  ; 

Linfeed  meal,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Let  the  lily  (or  marflimallow)  roots 
be  boiled  along  with  the  figs  in 
a fufficient  quantity  of  water  till 
they  become  tender  ; then  bruife, 
and  add  to  them  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  make  the  whole  into 
a cataplafm,  according  to  art. 
The  galbanum  mull  be  previoufly 
diffolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Both  thefe  compofitionsaregood 
fuppurants  or  ripeners;  though  their 
effedls  probably  depend  more  on  their 
keeping  the  part  foft,  moift,  and 
warm,  than  on  any  particular  qua- 
lities of  the  ingredients. 


SINAP1SMUS. 

A fnapifm. 

Edinb.  + 

Take  of 

Muilard  feed,  in  powder, 

Crumb  of  bread,  each  equal  parts ; 
Strong  vinegar  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a cata- 
plafm ; to  which  is  fometime* 
added  a little  bruifed  garlic. 


In  a former  edition  two  finapifms 
were  deferibed  ; a f tuple,  which  is 
that  above  diredted,  without  the 
garlic ; and  a compound,  which  is  as 
follows. 


Uua 


Take 
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Take  of 

Milliard  feed  in  powder, 

Crumb  of  bread,  each  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Garlic,  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Black  foap,  one  ounce  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  a fufficient  quan- 
tity. 

Mix,  and  make  them  into  a cata- 
plafm  according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  em- 
ployed only  as  flimulants  : they  of- 
ten inflame  the  part  and  raile  bli- 
fters,  but  not  fo  perfe&ly  as  can- 
tharides.  They  are  frequently  ap- 
plied to  the  foies  of  the  feet  in  the 
low  ftate  of  acute  difeafes,  for  rai- 
ling the  pulfe  and  relieving  the  head. 

COAGULUM  ALUMINO- 
SUM. 

Alum  curd. 

Lond. 

Take  of 

Any  quantity  of  the  white  of 
eggs. 

Agitate  it  with  a fufficicntly  large 
lump  of  alum,  in  a tin  difh,  until 
it  is  coagulated. 

This  preparation  is  taken  from 
lliverius.  It  is  an  ufeful  allringent 
cpithem  for  fore,  moitteyes,  and  ex- 
cellently cools  and  reprefles  thin  de- 
fluxions. Slighter  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  occasioned  by  dull,  expo- 
furc  to  the  fun,  or  other  like  caufes, 
are  generally  removed  by  fomenting 
them  with  warm  milk  and  water, 
and  wa  filing  them  with  « folutions 
ot  white  vitriol.’  Where  the  com- 
plaint is  more  violent,  this  prepara- 
tion, after  the  inflammation  has 
yielded  a .little  to  bleeding,  is  one 


of  the  beft  external  remedies.  It  is 
to  be  fpread  on  lint,  and  applied  at 
bed-time. 

Cataplasma  emollieks. 
Emollient  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Crumb  of  bread,  eight  ounces; 
White  foap,  one  ounce  ; 

Cows  milk,  frelh,  a fufficient 
quantity. 

Boil  them  a Hrrfe  together. 

Cataplasma  st&machicum. 
Stomachic  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

The  aromatic  cataplafm,  one 
ounce ; 

Exprefied  oil  of  mace,  two  drams ; 
Anodyne  balfam,  as  much  as  b 
fufficient  t©  reduce  them  into 
a proper  Confiftnce. 

Cataplasma  camphoratum. 
Camphorated  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Aromatic  cataplafm,  one  ounce; 
Camphor,  one  dram. 

Mix  them  together. 

Cataplasma  ischiadicum. 
Ifchiadic  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Muflard  feed,  half  a pound  ; 
White  pepper, 

Ginger,  each  one  dram  ; 

Simple  oxymel,  as  much  as  will 
reduce  them  into  a cataplafm. 

The  life  of  thefe  compofitions, 
which  are  taken  from  our  hofpitals, 
may  be  eafily  underitood  from  their 
titles.  The  laft  is  a very  ftimula- 
ting  application,  and  frequently  vc- 
licates  the  fkiu. 
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Anhalt  water 

Uu3 

Pa*% 

45 1 
450 
84 
208 

79 

276 

453 

73 

272 

419 

ib. 

33<5 

594 

305 

69 


76 
483 

67  6 
302 
243 
265 

5°t 

580 

33i 

579 
50  r 

77 

34* 

520 

78 

27t 

639 

ion  634 

r 65^ 
78 

80 

8? 

35i 

•;  21 3 

400 

Animals 


Animals 

Anime 

Anifeed 

eflential  oil 
compound  water 
Antihe&ic  of  Poterius 
Antimony 

butter 

calx 

cauftic 

ceiufle 

cinnabar 

crocus 

diaphoretic 

emetic  mild 

ethiops 

glafs 

glafs  cerated 

panacea 

prepared 

purging 

regulus 

fulphurs 

tin&ures 

wine 

Ants 

Apozems,  fee  Dedo&ions 
Apple,  crab 

garden 

thorn 

Aquafortis 

compound 
purified 
Aqua  regia 
Arabic  gum 

emulfion 

Arcxus’s  liniment 
Archangel 
Aromatics 
Arequcbufade  water 
Arrach,  garden 
(linking 

Arfenic 

Arfmart,  biting 
fpotted 
Artichoke 
Arum 

cleft  ary 
emulfion 

compound  powder 


Page 

Afafetida 

Page 

22 

94 

82 

purified 

271 

83 

tinfture 

322 

374 

Afarabacca 

94 

403 

Afh  tree 

H5 

569 

Afhes  of  vegetables 

9,  28 

83 

pearl  afh 

126 

563 

potafh 

162 

553 

Kuflia  afhes 

126 

563 

Afparagns 

95 

555 

Aflhmatic  elixir 

337 

564 

Aftringcnts 

9 1 * 

552 

Athanor  furnace 

48 

553 

ib. 

570 

Avens 

B. 

119 

561 

Balauftines 

98 

562 

Balm 

178 

560 

fimple  water 

392 

265 

compound  water 

396 

562 

Balfam  of  amber 

501 

556 

anodyne 

432 

558 

of  Berne 

335 

333 

of  Canada 

348 

307 

cephalic 

618 

H4 

of  Copaiba 

• 98 

Friar’s 

335 

1 75 

of  Gilead 

J95 

ib. 

green 

672 

241 

of  guaiacum 

334 

465 

Guido’s 

43  2 

467 

of  life 

343 

466 

Locatelli’s 

617 

467 

odoriferous 

618 

■ -J 

*5* 

Perfian 

335 

^33 

of  Peru 

99 

665 

faponaceous 

455 

166 

of  fulphur 

505 

93* 

of  Tolu 

100 

408 

of  turpentine 

43i 

96 

traumatic 

335 

ib. 

Wade’s 

ib. 

92 

Barbadoes  tar 

205 

200 

diddled  oil 

43° 

ib. 

Barberries 

102 

ii6 

gelly  of 

352 

93 

Barilla 

441 

348 

Bark,  feafon  of  gathering 

263 

635 

Barley 

*55 

573 

Barley-water 

296 

Bafil 

I 

N D 

' E X. 

677 

Eafil 

Page 

Page 

190 

Bloodllone,  prepared 

265 

Bafilicum  ointment 

663 

Bluebottle 

J34 

Baltard-faffron 

Il8 

Blue  cardinal  flower 

172 

Ballard  ftone-parfley 

79 

Bolar  earths 

28 

Baume  de  Commandeur 

335 

Bole  Armenic 

105 

Bay-berries 

167 

French,  &c. 

105 

eleftary 

614 

compound  powders 

574 

Bay-leaves 

167 

Bolufes 

606 

Bdellium 

100 

akxipharmac 

ib. 

Beans 

141 

of  alum 

607 

buck-beans 

251 

antidyfenteric 

609 

Malacca-bean 

80 

of  camphor 

607 

Bearfbreech  or  brankurfinc 

67 

of  caflor 

608 

Bears  whortle-berry 

258 

cathartic 

ib. 

Bedllraw,  ladies 

146 

with  mercury  ib. \ 

Bees 

85 

diaphoretic 

ib. 

Beets 

102 

diuretic 

6cg 

Bennet  herb 

119 

emmenagogue 

ib. 

Benzoine 

101 

febrifuge 

ib. 

flowers 

499 

hylleric 

1 610 

magillary 

34i 

iliac 

ib. 

tin&ure 

ib. 

mercurial 

ib. 

Betony 

102 

emetic 

ib. 

Bezoar  Hone 

103 

pe&oral 

ib. 

prepared 

265 

of  rhubarb  with  mercury  6 1 1 

mineral 

565 

rheumatic 

ib. 

with  tin 

57° 

fcillitic 

ib. 

Bezoardic  powder 

576 

fudorilic 

ib. 

Birch 

103 

treacle 

ib. 

Bitthwort 

91 

turpentine 

612 

Bilhopfweed 

77 

Bones 

86* 

Bifmuth 

104 

Borage 

106 

magillery 

567 

Borax 

ib'. 

Billort 

104 

its  fedative  fait 

500 

Bitters 

93* 

Boxwood 

109 

Bitter  ale 

3H 

empyreumatic  oil 

429 

infufion 

284 

Brakes 

H3 

purging 

285 

Bramble 

218 

tindlure 

3*7 

Bran 

251 

wine 

3°7 

Brankurfine 

67 

Bitter- apple 

128 

Brafil  wood 

22& 

Bitter-fweet 

J 37 

Bread 

251 

Bitter- vetch 

196 

fow-breard 

93 

Bitumens 

26 

Briar,  wild 

135 

Black- berries 

218 

Brimftone,  fee  Sulphur 

243 

Blefled-thiftle 

1 16 

Brpoklimc 

lOI 

Bliftering  plafters 

659 

Broom 

J47 

epithem 

ointments 

674 

butcherfbroom 

218 

671 

Broth,  viper 

296 

Bloodllone 

152 

Bryony 

U u 4 

107 

Bryony 

<58o 


index 


Bryony,  compound  water 

Buckbeans 

Buckthorn 

fyrup 

Bugle 

Buglofs 

Burdock 

deco&ion 
Burgundy  pitch 
Burnet 

Burnet-faxifrage 

black 

Butcherfbroom 
Butler’s  ale 
Butter  of  antimony 
Butterbur 


C. 

Cabbages 

Cabbage -bark  tree 
Calamine 

prepared 

cerate 

ointment 

Calamint 

Calamus  aromaticus 

Calcination 

Calomel 

Calx  of  antimony 

nitrated 

mercury 

tin 

Camels  hay 
Catnmock 

Camomile,  fee  Chamomile 
Campeachy  wood 
Camphor 

bolus 

cataplafm 

cmulfion 

julep 

with  vinegar 
ointment 
folution  in  oil 
folution  in  fpirit 
Candies,  fee  Preferves 
Canella,  white 
Cantharides 

tin£l  ures 


Page 

Cantharides  ointments 

Page 

4°3 

671 

251 

Capers 

"5 

237 

Caper  bark 

ib. 

361 

Capillary  herbs 

260 

108 

Capficum 

208 

ib. 

Caranna 

1x6 

IOO 

Caraway  feeds 

Xl8 

299 

eflential  oil 

374 

209 

Spirituous  w'ater 

404 

206 

Cardamom  feeds 

1 16 

ib. 

fpiiituous  water 

404 

207 

1 tin&ure 

3*9 

218 

Cardinal -flower-root 

172 

3H 

Carduus  benediftus 

1 16 

5 6 3 

infufion 

2"9 

204 

Carline  thiftle 

Carpobalfam 

Carrot 

117 

ib. 

11 

107 

of  Crete 

148 

deadly 

249 

109 

Cafcarilla 

U9 

265 

Caflia 

ib. 

673 

denary 

615 

ib. 

PulP 

1 19 

109 

lignea 

x 20 

1 10 

Caflidony 

241 

79* 

Cuflumunur 

1 2 1 

542 

Caftor 

120 

553 

bolus 

608 

554 

tin&ures  319,  320 

534 

fimple  water 

389 

525 

Cataplafms 

674 

1 61 

aromatic 

ib. 

192 

camphorated 

676 

I23 

of  cummin 

674 

170 

difeutient 

ib. 

1 1 1 

emollient 

676 

607 

ifchiadic 

ib. 

676 

ripening 

675 

633 

ftomachic 

676 

636 

fuppurating 

675 

637 

Catechu 

cs8 

662 

Catmint 

»*5 

107 

346 

Cauliflower 

340 

Cauftic,  antimonial 

5 £‘3 

350 

common  milder 

11 

!13 

Wronger 

J J4 

ftrongeft 

444 

318 

ley 

• 44  2 

fy  9 

lunar 

5‘ 1 

(Tauter^ 

I N 

D 

Page 

Cautery,  potential 

444 

Cayan  pepper 

208 

Celandine 

124 

Centaury 

121 

extradt 

415 

Cerate  of  calamine 

673 

epulotic 

ib. 

mercurial  * 

ib. 

Turner’s 

ib. 

fimple 

672 

white 

ib. 

yellow 

ib. 

Ceruffe  122, 

523 

compound  powder 

575 

of  antimony 

555 

Ceterach 

122 

Chalk 

powder 

576 

prepared 

265 

decottion 

288 

julep  288,  637 

Chalybeate  preparations,  fee  Steel 

tindtures 

325 

Chalybeate  wine 

3°8 

Chamomile 

123 

eflential  oil 

375 

oil  by  decodtion 

344 

fimple  water 

39i 

extradt 

416 

wild 

130 

Chafte  tree 

7i 

Checfe-rennet 

146 

Cherries 

122 

black-cherry  water 

389 

winter 

7i 

Chervil 

122 

Chick-peas 

124 

Chickweed 

75 

China  root 

124 

Chio  turpentine 

247 

Chocolate  nut 

109 

Cicely  fweet 

184 

Cichory 

124 

Cinnabar  of  antimony 

564 

factitious 

531 

native 

126 

Cinnamon 

ib. 

eflential  oil 

375 

fimple  water 

390 

fjpirituou*  water 

4°4 

E X, 

68l 

Page 

Cinnamon,  infufion 

291 

tindture 

320 

Cinquefoil 

200 

Circulatory  vefTels  1 

57*,  317 

Citrons 

127 

Citruls 

ib. 

Civet 

259 

Clary 

155 

Clays 

28 

Clivers 

85 

Clove  julyflowers 

119 

fyrup 

356 

fpice 

119 

eflential  oil 

374 

Coating  glaffes 

54 

Cobalt 

92 

Cobweb 

8 6 

Cochineal 

127 

Coffee 

128 

Colbatch’s  ftyptic  powder 

569 

Colcothar  of  vitriol 

459 

Cold  feeds 

260 

Colevvorts,  garden 

107 

fea 

ib. 

Colledtion  of  fimples 

261 

Collyriums 

647 

dry  of  Rhazi 

58* 

Colombo 

128 

Colophony 

431 

Coloquintida 

128 

extradt 

419,  424 

pills 

595»  599' 

Coltsfoot 

252 

Columbines 

8? 

Comfrey 

129 

Comminution 

76* 

Confedtion  of  Archigencs 

619 

cordial 

425,  426 

of  Damocrates 

619 

of  kermes 

363 

Japonic 

617 

Pauline 

619 

Rawkigh’s 

425 

Conferves 

347 

Confervc  of  hips 

35° 

lavender 

349 

mallows 

ib. 

mint 

348 

orange-peel 

359 

rofemary 

349 

Cpa- 

68  z 
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Conferve  of  rofes 

Page 

349 

Cryftallifation 

Page 
68*,  477 

rue 

ib. 

Cryllals  of  copper 

5*9 

feurvy-grafs 

348 

tartar 

494 

floes 

35° 

Cubebs 

132 

woodforrel 

348 

Cuckow  flower,  or  ladies  fmock  116 

wormwood 

349 

Cucumber 

132 

Confound,  middle 

108 

wild 

ib. 

Contrayerva 

129 

Cucurbit 

ib. 

compound  powder  576 

Cummin 

*34 

Copaiba  balfam 

98 

effential  oil 

375 

compound  oil 

43  * 

cataplafm 

674 

Copal 

129 

plafter 

655 

Copper 

133 

Currants,  red 

216 

ammoniacal 

520 

gelly 

352 

calx 

5* 9 

Currant  raifins 

258 

cryftals 

ib. 

Cyperus  root 

*35 

volatile  tincture 

ib. 

Cyprefs  tree 

132 

Copperas 

Coral 

25  7 
no 

Cyprus  turpentine 

247 

prepared 
Coralli  ne 

mercury 

Coriander 

Cork 

Cornachini’s  powder 
Cornel 

Corn  - rofe  \ 

Collmary 

Coitus 

Cowhage 

Cowflips 

fyrup 

Crab  apples 
Crabs  claws 

prepared 

compound  powder 
eyes 

prepared 
Cranelbill 
Cream  of  tartar 
CitlTcs 

fdatica  crelTes 

Crocus  of  antimony  rrj 

waflied 
medicinal 
cf  iron,  aperient 

aftringent 

of  metals 

Crowfaot-cranefbill 

Cryltal 


265 

D. 

129 

Daffy’s  elixir 

33° 

535 

Dailies 

101 

*3° 

Damalk  rofe 

217 

243 

Damfons 

212 

578 

Dandelion 

*35 

13° 

Danewort 

*37 

198 

Dates 

*35 

98 

Dead-nettle 

166 

130 

Deadly  carrot 

249 

136 

Deadly  nightlhade 

236 

*99 

Decantation 

68* 

359 

Decodtions 

291 

*75 

antifebrile 

298 

**3 

antihedlic 

297 

265 

allringent 

298 

575 

of  burdock 

. 299 

* *3 

of  chalk,  fee  Chalk 

265 

julep 

288 

148 

common 

301 

494 

diuretic 

299 

185 

febrifuge 

298 

158 

for  fomentations 

301 

55  2 

for  glyfters 

ib. 

552 

of  Japan  earth 

300 

55* 

Japonic 

293 

5*5 

idteric 

ib. 

ib. 

of  logwood 

299 

55  2 

_ , 0 

nephritic 

294 

I48 

nitrous 

295 

88* 

pedloral 

ib. 

Decoc- 

I N D 


Deco&ions 

Page 

291 

Peruvian 

300 

feneka 

ib. 

fnakei  oot 

295 

vulnerary 

297 

white 

292 

compolind 

293 

of  the  woods 

294 

Deflagration 

79* 

Deliquation 

66* 

Depuration 

67* 

Defpumation 

68* 

Detonation 

79* 

Devil’s  bit 

1 8 1 

Diachylon  plafter 

653 

Diafcordium 

616 

Diet  drinks;  fet  Ales,  Wines, 
Decoftions. 

Digeftion 

67* 

Dill 

81 

effential  oil 

374 

fimple  water 

388 

Diftillation 

73* 

of  fimple  waters 

383 

of  vinous  fpirits 

394 

of  acid  fpirits 

459 

of  alkaline  fpirits 

445 

of  eflential  oils 

367 

of  empyreumatic  oils  429 

Dittander 

168 

Dittany  of  Crete 

136 

white  or  baftard 

*45 

Dock 

166 

water-dock 

ib. 

Dodder  of  thyme 

>33 

Dog-rofe 
Dog’s  mercury 

J35 

180 

Double  tongue 

*55 

Dragons,  or  many-leaved  arum 

1 1 37 

Dragant  gum , fee  Tragacanth. 

Draughts 

636 

cathartic 

643 

faline 

644 

diaphoretic 

ib. 

diuretic 

ib. 

anodyne 

645 

oily 

634 

Drops,  palfy 

398 

of  life 

342 

Drop  wort 

M3 

E X. 

683 

Page 

Drying  of  fimples 

262 

Dungs 

241 

Dwarf- elder 

*37 

E. 

Earths,  general  divifion  of  26,85* 

Earth,  fullers 

125 

Japan 

158 

Lemniaa 

105 

fealed 

ib. 

Silefian 

ib. 

Earthworms 

*73 

Eaton’s  ftyptic 

33 1 

Eau  d’arquebufadc 

408 

de  carmes 

396 

de  luce 

45  8 

de  Rabel 

473 

Edulcoration 

71* 

Eel 

82 

Egg -(hells  prepared 

265 

Elaterium 

41 1 

Elder 

225 

berries,  rob  of 

410 

flowers,  fimple  water 

393 

oil  by  decoftion  345 

ointment 

668 

Elder,  dwarf 

*37 

Elecampane 

139 

candied 

35* 

extradl 

416 

Eleftaries 

613 

Eledlary,  acid 

624 

alexeterial 

624 

alterative 

625 

antiepileptic 

ib. 

antidyfenteric  614,625 

aromatic 

625 

of  arum  root 

348 

balfamic 

626 

of  bay -berries 

614 

binding 

629 

caryocoftine 

616 

of  cafia 

615 

chalybeate 

626 

- deobtlruent 

ib. 

for  a gononhoea 

ib. 

of  guaiacum 

62J 

hemorrhoidal 

629 

incraflating 

627 

Elc&ary 

<584 
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EIe£tary,  lenitive 
nephritic 
paralytic 
peAoral 
Peruvian 
purgative  acid 
iaponaceous 
of  fcammony 
of  fcordium 
of  fulphur 

Elemi 

ointment 
Eieutheria 
Elixir  of  aloes 

aloes  and  rhubarb 
afthmatic 
I Daffy’s 
of  health 
of  guaiacum 
of  myrrh  compound 
paregoric 
pe&oral 
of  propriety 
Helmont’s 
Paracelfus’s 
vitriolic 
facred 
ftomachic 
uterine 
of  vitriol 
acid 

dulcified 

Mynficht’s 

Vigani’s 

Elks  hoof 
Elm  tree 
Elut  nation 
Emerald 
Emetics 
Emulfions 
Emulfion,  Arabic 

with  arum 

camphorated 

common 

oily 

purging 

fpermaceti 


live 


End 
Ens  veneria 
Fpithcms 


5*7 


Page 

6x5 

627 

628 
6(6 

628 

629 

ib. 

6 16 
ib. 
629 

*38 
665 
*38 
3 36 
340 
337 
330 
ib. 

335 

340 

337 

338 
33<5 
306 

336 

337 
340 
3*7 
340 

338 

v ib. 

339 

338 

339 
7i 

257 

77* 

88* 

94* 

632  , 

633 

635 

fi33 

632 

634 

ib. 

635 

>39 
521 
674 


Epithems  bliftering 
volatile 
Epfom  fait 
Eryngo 

candied 

Effence  of  ambergris 
of  lemons 
of  Neroli 
royal 

of  the  woods 
EfTential  oils 
falts 

Ethereal  fpirit 
Ethippic  pills 
Ethiops  antimonial 
mineral 
martial 
Evaporation 
Exficcation 
Expreflion 
Extraction 
Extra&s 

ExtraCt,  cathartic 
of  centaury 
of  chaanomile 
of  elecampane 
of  gentian 
of  guaiacum 
of  black  hellebore 
of  hemlock 
. of  jalap 
of  liquorice 


Page 
674 
456 
222 
140 
35i 
342 
376 
96 

342 

343 
367 

495 

473 
599 
570 

530 

5H 

72* 

75* 

ib* 

66* 

413 

424 

415 

416 
ib. 
ib. 

418 

417 

4I2>4»5 

423 

416 


of  logwood  417,424 
of  meadow- faffron  411; 
of  opium  bydigeftion  426 
of  Peruvian  bark  417,424 


of  plantane 
of  Rudius 
of  rue 
of  faffron 
of  favin 
of  lteel 
Thebaic 

of  white  poppy  heads 
of  wormwood 
Eyebright 


411 

419 

418 

422 

418 

3°9 

27t 

4*5 

4*5 

141 


Fats 


F. 


23»  97 
267 
Fear 


prepared  or  purified 
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O 

Feather  few 

177 

Galbanum 

*45 

Fennel 

*43 

purified 

27t 

eflential  oil 

375 

Galenic  pharmacy 

XV 

fimple  water 

39i 

Galls 

146 

Fennel-flower 

186 

Gamboge 

ib. 

hogs-fennel 

206 

pills 

59  9 

Fenugreek 

144 

Gargarifm,  aftringent 

64S 

Fermentation 

3 

common 

ib , 

Fern 

*43 

emollient 

ib. 

Feverfew 

177 

detergent 

ib. 

Figs 

117 

Garlic 

72 

Figwort 

232 

oxymel 

365 

Filtration 

68* 

fyrup 

35+ 

Fir 

65,248 

Garnet  ftone 

88* 

Fifh-glue 

158 

Gafcoign’s  powder 

576 

Flag,  fweet 

1 10 

Geliy  of  barberries 

35  2 

yellow  water-flag 

149 

currants 

ib. 

Flax,  common 

172 

hartfhotn 

296 

purging 

ib. 

quinces 

35z 

Fleawort 

212 

Gentian 

*47 

Flies,  Spanilh 

I 14 

yellow 

*3+ 

Flint 

88* 

extraft 

41 6 

Fluxweed 

236 

Germander 

123 

Flower-de-luce 

161 

water-germander  332 

yellow  water  flower-de-kice 

149 

Gilla  of  vitriol 

482 

Flowers  of  benzoine 

499 

Ginger 

2 59 

fal  ammoniac 

482 

fyrup 

362 

fulphur 

504 

Ginfeng 

148 

waflied 

ib. 

Glafs  veflels,  coating 

5+ 

ftcel 

516 

Glafs  of  antimony 

56* 

zinc 

568 

cerated 

562 

Fltiellin 

*38 

Glafs- wort 

162 

honey  of 

364 

Glauber’s  fait 

487 

Fluxes  for  raetals 

* 

O 

CO 

557 

Glutinous  fubftances 

89* 

Fomentation,  anodyne 

3°i 

Glyfter,  anodyne 

649 

aromatic 

ib. 

aftringent 

ib. 

common 

300 

for  the  colic 

ib. 

lengthening 

301 

common 

a. 

Foxglove 

136 

domeftic 

a. 

Frankincenfe 

2 49 

emollient 

a. 

Friar’s  balfam 

335 

fetid 

ib. 

Frogs  fpawn 

214 

opiate 

ib. 

Fullers  earth 

125 

purgative 

ib. 

Fulminating  gold 

510 

ftarch 

648 

Fumitory 

*45 

turpentine 

649 

Furnaces  and  pldtes 

46 

Goat9-rue 

146  • 

Fallen 

78* 

Gqld 

97 

fulminating 

510 

G. 

mofaie 

528 

Galangal 

*45 

potable 

509 

Golden- 

68(5 
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Golden  rod 
Goldilocks 
Goofcgrafs 
Courd-feed 
Grains  of  paradife 
Cnidian 
oily,  purging 

Grafs 

Grom  well 
Ground -ivy 
Ground-pine 
Groundfel 

Guaiacum,  gum  and  wood 
balfam 
elixir 

empyreumatic  oil 

extradl 

refin 

tindlure,  volatile 
wines 

Guido’s  balfam 
Guinea  pepper 
Gum 

of  aloes 
atnmoniacum 


75. 


arnme 

Arabic 

cherry  and  plum  tree 

elemi 

guaiacum 

hederae 

juniper 

Kino 

lac 

feneca 

tragacanth 

Gum-rtfin 

ftraining  of 
Gypfum 

H. 

Hartfhorn 

calcined 
gelly 

oil,  fait,  fpirit, 

-bl  art  s- tongue 
Hartwort 
Hawthorn 


2 8, 


Page 

255 

241 

85 

132 

149 
250 
235 
*49 
172 
152 
123 
140 

150 

334 

335 
4Z9 

418 
42 1 

323 

3*3 

432 

208 

>5 

419 

78 

82 

ib. 

J3« 

150 

152 

161 

163 

165 

I5‘ 

ib. 

1 6 
271 
88* 


130 

269 

296 

446 

171 

235 

237 


H edge -hy  flop 
Hedge -muftard 
Hellebore,  black 

extra# 

tindlure 

white 

honey 

tindture 

Hematites 

Hemlock 

extra# 

Hemp 

water-hemp 
Hemp-agrimony 
Henb  r.ne,  black  and  white 
Herb-benet 
Herb-maftich 
Heib-paris 
Herb-truelove 
Herb  twopence 
Hermoda#yls 
Hiera-picra 
Hipps 

conferve 

Hogs-fennel 

Honey 

clarified 
Egyptian 
of  fluellin 

hellebore  , 

of  rofes 
folutive 
Honey-water 
Honeyfuckle 
Hops 

Horehound 

Horns 

Horfe-chefnut 

Horfe-tadifli 

compound  water 

Horfetail 
Hot  feeds 
Hound’s-tongue 
Ho ufe  leek 
Hungary  water 
Hypociltis 
Hyffop 

fimple  water 


ib. 
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Page 

* 

Page 

J- 1. 

Infpiflated  juice  of  wolfobane  410 

Ipecacuanha 

*59 

Jack-by-the-hedge 

72 

tin&ure 

3°9 

Jalap 

157 

wine 

ib. 

extra&s 

423 

Irifh  flate 

J5S 

powder  compound 

582 

Iron 

i4t 

refin 

421 

preparations  of 

5*5 

tin&ures  323 

> 324 

filings  prepared 

5i  4 

Jamaica  pepper,  Pimento 

208 

feales  purified 

ib. 

Japan  earth 

» 158 

Iron,y2vr  Steel 

1 4* 

deco&ion 

3 00 

Ifinglal's 

158 

tin&ure 

324 

Juices 

273 

troches 

588 

fcorbutic 

274 

Jafminc 

158 

Jujubes 

16 < 

I&tric  decoftion 

293 

Julep,  alexipharmac 

638 

Jerulalcm-oak 

107 

of  ammoniacum 

. 639 

Jerufalem-fage 

213 

antihyileric 

638,  639 

Jefuits  bark , fee  Peruvian 

201 

binding 

641 

Jews  ear 

97 

of  camphor 

635 

Jews-pitch 

i°5 

acid 

637 

Incineration 

79* 

carminative 

638 

Indian  leaf 

*74 

of  chalk 

288,  637 

pink 

237 

cooling 

639 

ot  Lopez  root 

214 

cordial 

638, 639 

Infernal  ftone,  fee  Lunar  cauflic  5 1 1 

diaphoretic 

640 

Infufions 

278 

diuretic 

ib. 

Infufion,  alkaline 

290 

fetid 

ib. 

antifcorbutic 

289 

hydragogue 

641 

bitter 

284 

hyfteric 

638,  639 

purging 

287 

of  mulk 

638 

with  fenna 

285 

flomachic 

639 

of  carduus 

297 

Julyflowers 

119 

cephalic 

290 

Juniper  berries 

161 

of  cinnamon 

291 

eflential  oil 

376 

diuretic 

290 

rob 

419 

of  linfeed 

289 

compound  water 

40  5 

peftoral 

ib. 

gum 

161 

paralytic 

291 

wood 

ib. 

of  Peruvian  bark 

280 

Ivy 

152 

of  rhubarb 

287 

of  fenna  285, 

287 

K. 

with  lemon 

286 

Inje&ion,  balfamic 

650 

Kermes  grains 

162 

mercurial 

ib. 

conftdlion 

363 

Infpiffation 

76* 

fyrup 

357 

Infpiffated  juice  of  deadly  ? 

410 

mineral 

559 

nightfhade  y 

Kino  gum 

163 

of  elder  berries 

410 

Knee-holly 

218 

hemlock 

412 

Knotgrafa 

121 

henbane 

4 IO 

L. 

6 88 
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L. 

Labdanum 

Lac 

tin&ure 

Ladies  bedftraw 
mantle 
fmock 

Lard,  tried  or  purified 
Laudannm  liquid 

of  Sydpnhara 

Lavender 

conferve 
effential  oil 
fpirit,  fimple 

compound 

French 
Lavender  cotton 
Laurel,  fpurge 
Lazuli  Hone 
Lead 

burnt 

red 

white 

fugar 

vinegar 

tinfture 

ointment  . 

Leeks 

Lemnian  earth 
Lemon  juice 
fyrup 
Lemon-peel 

candied 
effential  oil 
Lemon-thyme 
Lentils 
Lcntifk  tree 
Leopards-bane 
Lettuce,  garden 
wild 

Levigation 
Ley,  cauflie 
foap 
of  iron 
of  tartar 

Lily  of  the  valley 
water  lily 
white  lily 

Litne 


Page 

163 

165 

3H 

146 

71 
1 16 
267 
327 
3'* 

167 

349 

376 

398 
ib. 
241 
65 
16  7 
ib. 
209 

522 
ib. 

523 

ib. 

3°5 
329 
668 
2 1 1 
105 
171 

357 

171 

351 

37^ 

250 

168 
ib. 

*37 

16  S 
ib. 
265 
442 
442 

5 1 7 
441 

171' 

190 

171 

110 
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Limc-ftone  27,  85*,  no 

Lime-water,  fimple  281 

more  compounded  282 

lefs  compounded  283 

Lime-tree  250 

Lin&us,_/ee  Lohoch  630 

Liniment  anodyne.  43  2»  673 
Arcteus’s  663 

hsemorrhoidal  673 

mercurial  ib. 

faponaceous  433 

of  three  ingredients  672 
volatile  456,672 

white  671 

Linfeed  1 7 2 

infufion  289 

exprefled  oil  27 6 

Liquid-amber  172 

Liquorice  140 

/ extradl  416 

Litharge  172 

vinegar  of  305 

Liver  of  antimony  552 

of  fulphur  506 

Liverwort  j 68 

afh-coloured,  ground  169 
eryngo-leaved  ib. 

noble  154 

Locatelli’s  balfam  6 1 7 

Lockyer’s  pill  560 

Logwood  j 70 

deco&ion  299 

extraft  417,424 

Lohochs  630 

Lohoch,  balfamic  63 1 

acidulous  ib. 

common  630 

of  linfeed  ib. 

of  manna  63 1 

faponaceous  ib. 

of  fpermaceti  ib. 


of  (larch  630 

folntive  631 

Lopez,  or  Indian  root  214 

Lotion,  faponaceous  455 

fovage  . 168 

Lozenges,  fee  Troches  585 

Lunar  caultic  511 

pills  5 1 2 


Lug- 


2 


A 


I 
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Lugwort  fpotted 

Page 
2 1 3 

Lupine 

»73 

Lutes 

54 

M. 

% 

Mace 

‘74 

eflential  oil 

377 

Madder 

2 1 8 

Magiftery  of  benzoine 

342 

of  bifmuth 

567 

of  tin 

528 

Magnefia  alba 

27,487 

calcined 

489 

Maidenhair,  Canada 

359 

Englilh 

251 

true 

69 

fyrup  of 

359 

Malacca  bean 

80 

Mallow 

i75 

conferve 

349 

vervain-mallow 

7i 

Mandrake 

1 75 

Manna 

ib. 

lohoch 

631 

Marble 

27,  85* 

Marigold 

1 10 

Marjoram 

‘74 

eflential  oil 

376 

Marjoram,  wild 

196 

eflential  oil 

377 

Marmalade  of  quinces 

352 

Marlbmallow 

76 

ointment 

662 

fyiup 

354 

Marfh-trcfoil 

25  r 

Mafterwort 

‘59 

Mallich 

‘77 

wood 

168 

herb 

‘77 

Materia  Medica 

81* 

Maudlin 

7‘ 

Mayweed 

*i3° 

Meadow  anemone 

213 

faffron 

128 

fyrup  of 

363 

fweet  ' 

257 

Meafures 

59 

Mechoacan 

177 

Medicinal  ilone 

568 

E X.  6 89 

\ Page 

Medlar  1 80 

Melilot  178 

plafUr  65  6 

Melons  179 

Menftrua  62 

Mercury  86 

alkalized  530 

calcined  533 

calx  _ 534. 

coralline  53^ 

corrofive  precipitate  534 

fublimate  537 

cinnabar  331 

dulcified  fublimate  540 

dulcified  precipitate  542 

emetic,  yellow  546 

ethiops  530 

panacea,  red  536 

white  543 

powder,  afh-coloured  545 

precipitate,  brown  ib . 

green  ib. 

red  534 

‘ fweet  542 

precipitate,  yellow  546 

white  543 

ofWurtz  54$ 
purified  529 

folutian  534 

fublimate,  corrofive  537 

, dulcified  540 

fugared  530 

Mercurial  bolus  6 1 o 

cerate  C73 

injection  650 

ointment  664, 666 
pills  598, 599 

platters  656 

purgatives  599,  608 
Mercury  herb,  Englifh  1 06 

French  1 80 

dog’s  -281 

Metals  28 

Mezereon  1 80 

Milfoil  1 8 1 

Milk  163 

fugar  of  499 

of  ammoniacum  634 

of  fulphur  t 508 


INDEX 
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Page 

Millepedes'  ^ »8i 

prepared  272 

wine  3 1 0 

Millet  18 1 

Milim'ountain  172 

Milt  waft  122 

Mint  179 

conferve  348 

eftential  oil  377 

fimple  water  392 

fpirituous  -water  405 

tindture  2'8o 

Mint,  pepper  1 79 

eftential  oil  377 

iimple  water  392 

fpirituous  water  405 

Miftetoe  256 

Mithridate  619 

Mitliridate  muftard  249 

Mixtures  636 

Moneywort  188 

Mofaic  gold  328 

Mother-of-thyme  • 235 

Motherwort  1 16 

Moufe-ear  97 

Mucilages  89* 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  289 

tragacanth  ib. 


of  quince  feeds 

Mugwort 

Mulberries 

fyrup 

Mullein 

Mufhroom,  dufty 
Muflc 

bolus 

julep 

Muftard  feed 

exprefied  oil 
whey 

hedge -muftard 
mithridate-muftard 
treacle-muftard 
Muriatic  acid 
Myrobalans 
Myrrh 

compound  elixir 
compound  powder 
tinfture 

tindlurc  with  aloes 


Page 

Myrrh  troches  387 

Myrtle  184 

N. 

Nard,  Celtic  184 

Indian  183 

Navew  ' 184 

Nep  _ 183 

Nephritic  wood  ib. 

Nettle,  dead  166 

Roman  238 

Nightlhade,  common  236 

deadly  ib. 

woody  137 

Nitre  187 

antimoniated  334 

cubic  490 

fixed  439 

purified  481 

vitriolated  486 

decoftion  293 

troches  387 

fpirit  ^ 463 

dulcified  474 

Nutmegs  188 

roafted  268 

eftential  oil  377 

exprefled  oil  189 

fpirituous  water  40 6 


O. 


Oak  of  Jerusalem  107 

Oats  * 96 

°^hre  28,190 

Odoriferous  balfam  618 

oil  346 

water  398 

Oils,  by  infufion  and  coflion  344 

exprefled  12,275 

empyreumatic  429 

re&ified  43 1 

eftential  367 

concrete  14 

Oil  of  almonds,  exprejfed  276 

amber,  empyreumatic  30 1 

animal,  empyreum.  reft. ' 433 

of  annifeed,  ejjential  374 

of  Barbadoes  tar,  emp.  430 

of  bays,  exp.  167 

Oil 


29.6 

93 

182 

358 

246 

*74 

182 

607 

1 637 

235 

276 

302 

140 

249 

ib. 

464 

183 
ib. 

340 

577 
. 3 *6 
327 
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Page 

Oil  of  box,  emp.  429 

of  bricks,  e?np.  430 

camphorated  346 

of  caraway  feeds,  ejf.  374 

of  camomile,  ejf.  375 

of  camomile,  decoil.  344 

of  cinnamon,  ejf.  37^ 

of  cloves,  ej)'.  374 

of  Copaiba  compound,  emp.  43  1 
of  cummin  feeds,  ejf.  375 

of  dill-feed,  eff.  374 

of  elder,  decoii.  34 £ 

of  fennel  feeds,  ejf.  375 

green,  decoil.  345 

of  guaiacum,  emp.  429 

of  harrfliorn,  emp.  446 

of  Jamaica  pepper,  ejf.  377 

of  juniper  berries,  ejf.  376 

of  lavender,  cj\  ib. 

of  lemon- peel,  ejf.  . 276,376 

of  linfeed,  exp.  27 6 

of  mace,  ejf.  377 

of  mace,  exp.  189 

of  marjoram,  ejf.  376 

of  mint,  ejf.  % 357 

of  mucilages,  decoil.  344 

of  muftard  feed,  ex.  276 

of  Neroli,  ejf.  ' 96 

of  nutmegs,  ejf.  377 

of  nutmegs,  exp.  1 89 

odoriferous,  infuf.  346 

olive,  exp.  191 

of  orange  flowers,  ejf.  96 

of  orange  peel,  ej'.  276 

of  origanum,  ejf.  377 

palm  197 

of  pennyroyal,  ejf.  377 

of  pepper-mint,  ej~.  ib. 

of  rhodium,  ejf.  378 

rock  204 

of  rofemary,  ejf.  377 

of  rue,  ejf.  378 

of  St  John’s  wort,  infuf.  344 
of  faflafras,  ejf.  378 

of  favin,  ejf.  ib. 

of  foot,  emp.  449 

of  turpentine  378,  431 

of  wax,  emp.  432 

of  wormwood,  ejf.  373 

of  fulphur,  Jo  called  460 


Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquiurn 
of  vitriol 
Oily  draught 
emuliion 


Pag« 

441 

459 

ib. 


purging  grain  235 

Ointment  antipforic  069 

of  Arcseus  66y 

bafliicum,  black  ' 663 
green  664 

yellow  6 63 
for  blilters  671 

blue,  milder  664 

ftronger  ib. 

of  calamine  673 

of  calx  of  zinc  670 

digedive  673 

drying  665 

Egyptian  66 1 

of  elder  668 

emolient  666 

epifpaltic  6ji 

from  pow- 
der of  Spaniih  flies  971 

from  infu- 

fion  of  Spanilh  flies  ib. 

Ointment  for  the  eyes  66: 7 

of  four  ingredients  66  3 
green  671 

of  gum  elemi  66 y 

for  the  itch  662,663,669 
of  marflrmallows  662 

mercurial  666 

ofmercury  precipitate  ib. 
nerve  ib. 

nutritum  6 67 

paralytic  673 

of  pompholix  66> 

faturniue  668 

Ample  668,669 

of  fulphur  669 

of  tar  66S 

of  three  ingredients  670 
of  tutty  ib. 

with  camphor  ib. 

664 
670 
662 
ib. 
664 

Olibannm  191 

X x 2 Olives 


of  verdegris 
vermifuge 
white 

with  camphor 
yellow 


X x 2 
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Page 

Olives  I91 

Oneberrjr  1 54 

Onions  121 

Opium  192 

extract  by  longdigeftion426 
(trained  271 

tindlures  327 

pills  601 

Opobalfamum  1 95 

Opodeldoc  455' 

Opopanax  195 

Orach  96 

Oranges,  Seville  ib. 

Curafloa  97 

Orange-peel  96 

candied  351 

conferve  350 

eflential  oil  276 

fyrup  355 

fim pie  water  389 

fpirituous  water  403 
Orchis  229 

Origanum  196 

eflential  oil  377 

Orpiment  92 

Orpine 

Orris  root  l6i 

Ofmund-royal  143 

Ofteocolla  ic)6 

Ox-eye  daify  101 

Oxymel  of  garlick  2^5 

peftoral  ib. 

fimple  266 

of  fquills  ~ z‘54 

Oyfter-fhells,  prepared  265 


P. 

Palm  oil 
Palma  Chrifti 
Palmer’s  powder 
Palfey  drops 
Panacea  of  antimony 

of  mercury,  red 

nitrous 

Panic 

Paradifc  grain 
Pareira  brava 
Parfley,  common 

Macedonian 


T97 

216 


white 


48 1 
393 
560 
536 

543 

481 


197 

149 

199 

205 

205 


Parfley,  baftard  (lone 

Page 
• 79 

Parfrieps 

200 

Peach 

ib. 

Pearls 

176 

prepared 

265 

Pearl-alhes 

126 

Pearl-barley 

*55 

Peas 

208 

Pellitory  of  Spain 

213 

of  the  waH 

199 

baftard 

212 

Pennyroyal 

ib. 

eflential  oil 

377 

fimple  water 

393 

fpirituous  water 

407 

Peony 

197 

compound  water 

406 

Pepper 

207 

Jamaica,  fee  Pimento 

208 

Pepperwort 

168 

Peruvian  bark 

201 

decoftion 

300 

elc&arie* 

628 

extracts  417,424 

re  fin 

422 

tinftares  320,321 

wrine 

3l3 

infufion 

280 

Petroleum 

205 

Philonium 

623 

Pilewort 

124 

Pills 

593 

aloetic 

594 

aromatic 

ib. 

chalybeate 

5,6 

cochi  ae 

595 

of  coloquintida,  fimple 

ib. 

- 

with  aloes  59 6 


common 
of  copper 
deobltrucnt 

purgative 

dyfenteric 

ethiopic 

fetid 

gamboge 

gummofe 

of  jalap 

Lockyer’p 

lunar 
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Page 

Page 

Pills,  Mathews’* 

601 

Plafter  mercurial 

ib. 

mercurial  59%>599 

of  mucilages 

657 

of  olibanum 

602 

oxycroceura 

65  5 

pacific 

601 

red  lead 

657 

peftoral 

602 

faffrojt 

655 

Plummer’s 

6oi 

flicking 

654 

Rudius’s 

419 

foap 

658 

Rufus’s 

602 

ftrengthening 

655 

of  fcammony  with  aloes 

595 

ftomach 

658 

faponaceous 

601 

fuppurating 

660 

fcillitic 

603 

volatile 

456 

of  fpermaceti 

605 

warm 

660 

ftomachic 

603 

wax 

652 

ftorax 

602 

Plums 

21 1 

ftrengthening 

604 

Poley-mountain 

210 

of  tar 

ib. 

Polypody 

ib. 

Thebaic 

601 

Pomegranates 

150 

of  two  ingredients 

595 

Pompholyx 

2 to 

Pimento 

207 

Poplar  buds 

21  r 

effential  oil 

377 

Poppies,  garden 

198 

fimple  water 

392 

fyrup 

35s 

fpirituous  water 

406 

wild 

198 

Pimpernel 

81 

fyrup 

358 

Pine  tree 

207 

Patafh 

126 

Pink,  Indian 

23  7 

Poterius’s  antihe&ic 

569 

Piftachio  nuts 

189 

Poultice,  fee  Cataplafm. 

Pitch 

208 

Powders 

572 

Jews- pitch 

105 

Powder  of  Algaroth 

564 

Plantane 

ZC9 

of  amber  compound 

579 

extraft 

411 

antiepileptic 

577 

Plafters 

651 

aromatic 

5 So 

Plafter,  adhefiive' 

654 

of  arum  compound 

573 

of  ammon.  with  mere.  656 

bezoardic 

576 

anodyne 

652 

forthebiteofamaddog  573 

difeutient 

660 

of  bole  with  opium 

574 

antihyfteric 

652 

of  bole  without  opium  ib. 

bliftering 

6 59 

carminative 

583 

blue 

656 

cathartic  faline 

ib. 

cephalic 

653 

cephalic 

579 

common 

ib. 

of  ccrufs  compound 

575 

common  flicking 

654 

of  calk 

576 

common  with  gums 

ib. 

des  chartreux 

560 

common  with  mercury  656 

of  contrayerva  comp. 

576 

of  cummin 

Cornacchini’s 

578 

defenfive  , 

ib. 

of  crabs -claws  comp. 

575 

diachylon 

653 

to  promote  delivery 

577 

dra  ving 

6^2 

diuretic 

583 

epifpaftic 

659 

Dover’s 

582 

with  gums  654,655 

fever 

55<S 

of  hemlock 

6S3 

GaCcoign’s 

576 

melilot 

656 

of  hiera-picra 

580 

i,  - . * 1 ' 

X x 3 

Pow- 
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Page 

rp  wdcr  of  jalap,  compou  nd  582 
for  the  king’s  evil  584 

for  the  gout  582 

mercury,  alh-coloured  343 
for  myrrh  compound  377 
prince’s  536 

of  fcammony  578 

offcordium  with  opium  581 
without,  opium  ib. 
of  fenna  compound  579 
ilei  nutatory  ib. 

flrengthening  584 

ftyptic  of  Colbatch  369 

ftyptic  of  Hdvetius  579 

fudorific  582 

teftaceous  compound  575 
tellaceous  ccrated  581 
of  tin  325 

of  gum  tragacanth  380 
vermifuge  384 

Precipitation  71* 

Preftrves  3 30 

Preferved  angelica  331 

elecampane  ib. 

eryngo  ib. 

lemon-peel  ib. 

orange-peel  ib. 

Primrofe  2ii 

Prunel  lalt  486 

Prunes  212 

Puff-ball  ,^4 

Pulps,  extradlion  of  270 

Pumpion  200 

Purging-flax  ,72 

Purging  oily  grain  . 22c 

Purflane  2‘,  , 

i'utrefadion  f. 

Q.  6,Z+ 

tts-fy  2I, 

Queen  bf  the  meadows  277 

Q.-icken-tr«  2\'6- 

Quicklime  , 

Quukiilver  v* 

Quinces  ,7 

3 st 

1CCdM  I34 

mucilUge  296 

Ragwort 

ftnfioi  ” "5J 

238 
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184 

218 

358 

233 


92 

79* 


Rape 

Rafberries  , 
fyrilp 

Rattlcfnake-root  " 

Realgar 
Reduction 

Regulus  of  antimony  356 

martial  337 

medicinal  336 

ftellate  337 

Refins  13,  420 

Refin  of  aloes  41  g 

black  441 

of  guaiacum  421 

of  jalap  ib. 

of  Peruvian  bark  422 

of  fcammony  42  1 

yellow  379 

Reft- harrow 

Revivification  y(j* 

Rhapontic  216 

Rhodium  wood  170 

effential  oil  378 

Rhododendron  216 

Rhubarb  213 

roafted  268 

infufion  287 

fyrup  with  fenna  361 

tin&ures  in  fpirit  328 

tin&ure  in  wine  3 1 1 

Rice  Ig6 

Rifigal  92 

Rob  of  elder-berries  410 

of  juniper-berries  419 

Rocket  j 4Q 

Rock-oil  • 204 

Rod,  golden  233 

Rofe,  damafk  2 1 7 

fimple  water  494 

fvrup  360 

whey  302 

red  217 

conferve  449 

Rofc-honey  ‘ 364 

fugar  , , 389 

fyrup  360 

tin&ure  287 

vinegar  ' 303 

Rolemary  2 1 7 

conferve  349 

effential  oil  377 

Rofei 
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Rofemary  fpirit 

Page 

397 

• Page. 

Salt,  common  fpirit  coagulated  49b 

Rofewood 

170 

dulcified 

476 

Rue 

219 

diuretic 

49 1 

conferve 

349 

fixed  foflile  alkaline 

221 

extract 

41  8 

purified  441 

efTential  oil 

378 

vegetable  221 

fimple  water 

393 

vegetable  alkal.  purified  43  7 

Rue,  goats  , 

146 

tartarifed  49J 

Rupture-wort 

*55 

of  hartflrora 

446 

Rufh,  l'weet 

161 

of  lead 

523 

Ruflia  afhes 

126 

polychrelt 

486 

Ruft  of  fteel  prepared 

5‘3 

prunel 

ib. 

Rye 

232 

purging  of  Glauber 

487 

S. 

Saffron 

of  faline  waters 
of  Rochel 

222 

496 

extraft 

422 

fedative 

500 

fyrup 

357 

of  Seignette 

496 

tinfture 

322 

of  filver 

51 1 

wine 

3°9 

of  foot 

449 

Saffron,  baftard 

118 

of  forrel 

496 

Saffron,  meadqw 

128 

of  fteel 

5.8 

Sagapenum 

220 

of  tartar 

455 

Sage 

224 

of  tin 

526 

of  Jerufalera 

213 

of  vitriol 

483 

wood  fage 

225 

of  wormwood 

437 

Sago 

221 

of  zinc 

568 

Saint  John’s  wort 

156 

Saltpetre,  fee  Nitre 

187 

oil  by  infufion  344 

Samphire 

»3‘ 

Salep 

229 

Sand-bath 

54 

Saline  mixture,  antiemetic 
cathartic 

642 

Sanicle 

226 

644 

Sapphire 

88* 

diuretic 

ib. 

Sapphire-coloured  water 

646 

Salts,  table  of  the  quantities  fo- 

Sarcocolla 

228 

luble  in  water 

63 

Sarfaparilla 

ib. 

Salts,  alkaline 

9 

Saffafras 

ib. 

alkaline,  fixt 

435 

effential  oil 

378 

volatile 

445 

Saturnine  tinfture 

329 

effential 

17,496 

ointment 

668 

neutral 

476 

Satyrion 

229 

Sal  ammoniac 

221 

Sauce  alone 

72 

purified 

482 

Savin 

219 

flowers  of 

48  2 

extraft 

4«  8 

fpirit 

450 

effential  oil 

378 

dulcified 

45  6 

fimple  water 

393 

volatile  fait 

450 

Savory 

229 

Sal  gem 

223 

Saunders,  white,  yellow,  red 

226 

Salt  of  amber 

5°i 

Saxifrage,  burnet 

meadow  and  white 

206 

purified 

502 

230 

bitter  purging 

222 

Scabious 

ib. 

Salt,  common  or  fea 

223 

Scammony 

ib. 

fpirit 

464 

cleftary 
X x 4 

616 

Scam- 

696 
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Scammony,  compound  powder  578 
refin  4 2 1 

Sciatica  crefTes  j 58 

Scoidium  2,2 

ehdary  616 

compound  powder  581 
Scorzonera  332 

Scurvygrafs  1 2*7 

conferve  548 

fpirit  399 

Scurvygrafs,  Scottish  107 

Sea- holly  t4o 

Sea-mofs  129 

Sea  onion,  fee  Squill  231 

Sea -fait,  fee  Sait  compion  223 

Sealed  earths  105 

Sebeflens  232 

Segrum  j57 

Selenites  28 

Self-heal  2 1 1 

Senna  233 

infufions  285,287 

powders  compound  579 

l'yrup  with  rhubarb  361 

tindures  ^30 

Seneka  root  220 

decodion  300 

Seneca  gum  , c , 

Septan  25 

Septic  (lone  444 

Sermountain,  or  hartwort  22c 

Service  ^ 236 

Shepherds-purfe  ,0g 

Silefian  earth  * 

Silk 
Silver 

preparations  of 
Silvcrweed 
Sirr.arouba 


io5 

234 

86 

5*  * 
86 


Simples,  rules  for  colledingand 
prefer  vi  ng  a6l 

Simples,  general  titles  259 

including  fcveral  jjj% 

> of  their  medicinal  diftri- 
butions  q # 

Sinapifm  A 

Skinks  675 

Slate,  Irifh 

Sloes  *55 

conferve  2 1 2 

inrp.ff.ted  juice  !u>lS° 


Sm  allage 
Snails 

Snakeroot,  Virginian 
decodion 
tindure 

Snakeweed 
Sneezewort 
Soap,  almond 
hard 
purified 
foft 

of  tartar 
leys 
plafter 
Soap-wort 
Soda  tartarifed 
vitriolated 
Soldanella 
Solomon’s  feal 
Solution 

Solution  of  mercury 

of  mercury  corrofive 
fublimate 

Solution  of  mercury  fimple 
Soot 

oil,  fait,  and  fpirit 
tindure 
Sorrel 

cffential  fait 
wood  forrel 
conferve 
Southernwood 
Sowbread 
Spanilh  flies 

Spar  27, 

Sparagus 

Species  aromatic 

of  fcordium  with  opium 


Page 

85 
1 73 
234 
295 

330 

104 

212 

453 

227 

454 

227 

454 

442 

658 

228 
496 
487 
107 
1 29 
62 

534 


540 

548 

>45 

449 

322 

67 

496 

1 73 

348 

<55 

93 

114 

85* 

95 

581 

ib. 


2 35  Specif  of  fcordium  without  opium  ib. 


Speedwell,  female 
male 

Spermaceti 

lohoch 
pills 

Spignel 

Spike 

Spikenard 

Spirits,  acid 

alkaline 
vinous 
table  of  their  weight 


>3* 

254 

236 

631 

605 

180 

166 

185 

459 

445 

394 

60 


Spirit 
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Spirit  of  amber  501 

aromatic  faline  457 

ethereal  473 

of  hartfhorn  446 

oflavender,  fimple  398 

compound  ib. 
of  Mindererus  493 

of  nitre  463 

dulcified  474 

weak  463 

of  rofemary  397 

of  faffron  422 

faline  aromatic  457 

of  lal  ammoniac  450 

with  quicklime  451 

dulcified  456 

of  feurvy-grafs  399 

of  fea-falt  464 

coagulated  490 
dulcified  476 

of  foot  449 

of  fulphur  460 

of  turpentine  378 

of  vinegar  468 

of  vitriol  459 

dulcified  471 

weak  460 

volatile  aromatic  457 

fetid  • ib. 

fuccinated  458 

of  wine,  proof  239 

rectified  238,  394 
camphorated  340 
tartarifed  396 

Spleenwort  1 2 2 

Sponge  239 

burnt  269 

Spunk  70 

Spurge  25° 

flax  ib 

laurel  167 

olive  1 80 

Squills  23 1 

baked  268 

dried  ib. 

bolus  Cl  I 

oxymel  3^6 

* pills  603 

fyrup  3^0 

troches  588 

vinegar  303 
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Page 

Starch 

251 

glyfter 

648 

lohoch 

630 

Stavefacre 

240 

Steel 

14c 

alkalifed 

516 

foluble 

ib. 

fugared  177 

> 35l 

fulphurated 

5lS 

tartarifed 

5i6 

crocus 

4‘5 

flowers 

416 

ley 

5‘7 

ruft  prepared 

5*3 

fait 

5*7 

tin&ures 

325 

vitriol 

518 

wine 

308 

Sternutatory  powder 

579 

Stcechas 

241 

Stone -parfley,  baftard 

79 

Stone,  infenal 

51 1 

medicinal 

568 

feptic 

444 

Stones,  precious 

88* 

Storax 

242 

drained 

270 

liquid 

242 

Strawberry  bulh 

‘44 

Styptic  powder 

579 

tin&ure 

33‘ 

water 

647 

Sublimation 

74* 

Sublimate  mercury,  corrofive 

537 

dulcified 

54° 

Succory 

124 

Sugar 

220 

of  milk 

499 

of  rofes 

589 

( f lead 

523 

Sugar-cakes,  anthelmintic 

59® 

Sugared  mercury 

53® 

fteel 

351 

Sulphur 

243 

balfams 

5®5 

flowers 

5°4 

lac 

5°  7 

liver 

505 

ointments 

669 

precipitated 

507 

fpirit  or  oil,  Jo  called 

460 

Sulphur 

<5c?8 


INDEX. 


Sulphur  tindlure 

Page 

332 

T anfy  wild 

P^ge 

86 

volatile 

508 

Tar 

208 

troclies 

588 

ointment 

668 

water 

462 

pills 

604 

of  antimony 

550 

water 

280 

golden  338,  539 

Barbadoes 

205 

precipitated  338 

oil 

43° 

Sulphur-wort 

206 

Tartar 

4>  246 

Sumach 

245 

antimonial 

56  3 

Swallow-wort 

234 

cream 

■ 1 494 

Sweets 

91* 

cryftals 

l /T 

ib. 

1 6 1 

Sweet-trefoil  J73 

Syrups  ' _ 353 

Syrup,  balfamic  355 

of  buckthorn  361 

of  clove  julyflowers  336' 
of  cowllips  359 

of  garlic  354 

of  ginger  - 362 

of  kcrmes  337 

of  lemon-juice  ib. 

of  maidenhair  339 

of  marfhmallows  354 

of  meadow  faffron  363 

of  meconium  338 

of  mulberries  ib. 

of  orange- peel#  333 

pedloral  335,  339 

of  garden  poppies  33S 

of  wild  poppies  ib. 

of  quinces  337 

.of  pale  rofes  360 

of  dry  rofes  ib. 

fol ut ive  of  rofes  330 

of  rafberries  XrW 

of  faffron  ^37 

. of  fenna  and  rhubarb  361 
fimple  iL 

°J%118  360 

offugar  36l 

of  violets  . 262 

of  vinegar  363 

gablets,  fee  Troches  cge 

tacamahaca  J>  '■* 

Talc  8 

Tamarinds  *8’ 

Tam  a rifle  24| 

Wp„ifon  254 

2 246 


emetic  36^ 

ley  or  oil  per  deliquium  441 
regenerated  4g2 

fait  43  3 

foluble  493 

terra  foliata  492 

vitriolated  484 

Tartarifed  foda  495 

fpirit  of  wine  396 

fteel  5x6 

Tea  249 

antiphthifical  291 

Thebaic  extradt  27 1 

tinfture  312 

Thiftle,  bleffcd  II7 

carline  ib. 

Thorn  apple  241 

white  or  haw  237 

buckthorn  ib. 

Thyme,  common  or  lemon  230 
mother  of  235 

3?-n  240 

1 in  calx  ^2^ 

magiftery  328 

powder  ' 323 

falt  ' 526 

Tincar  N 106 

Tinglafs,  fee  Bifmuth  104 

Tin&ures  ^16 

Tin&ure  of  amber  3 31 

of  ambergris  348 

of  antimony  33  3 

diaphoretic  ib. 
antiphthifical  329 

aromatic  318 

balfamic  ib. 

ofbenzoine  341 

bitter  317 

of  cantharides  318 

of  cardamom  feeds  " 319 
Tinftute 


Page 

Tin£ture  of  caftor  319 

of  caftor  compound  320 

cephalic  310 

cephalic  purging  3 1 1 

of  cinnamon  320 

of  copper,  volatile  519 

fetid  322 

of  guaiacum,  volatile  323 

of  gum  kino  341 

of  black  hellebore  326 

of  white  hellebore  334 

of  jalap  323 

of  jalap,  compound  324 

, of  Japan  earth  ib. 

of  ipecacuanha  309 

of  iron  325 

of  lac  324 

of  martial  flower3  325 

of  melampodium  326 

of  mint  - 280 

of  mufk  341 

of  myrrh  326 

of  myrrh  and  aloes  327 

of  opium  ib. 

of  Pernvian  bark  320 

of  rhubarb,  bitter  328 

fweet  329 

fpirituous  328 

vinous  3 1 1 

of  rofes  287 

royal  ' 342 

facred  3 1 1 

of  faffron  322 

faturnine  329 

of  fenna  330 

• of  fnakeroot  • ib. 

of  foot  322 

of  fteel  325 

flomachic  307,  33 1 

ftyptic  331 

fudorific  332 

of  fulphur  ib. 

of  fulphur,  volatile  508 

Thebaic  312 

of  balfam  of  Tolu  333 

for  the  tooth-ach  343 

of  valerian  334 

volatile  ib. 

of  veratrum  ib. 

of  wormwood  341 

Toads  108 


Toadflax 
Tobacco 

Tabacco-pipe  clay 
Tolu  balfam 
Tormentil 
Touchwood 
Tragacanth  gum 

compound  powder  580 
Treacle,  Andromachus’s  - 
Edinburgh 
Venice 
bolus 
vinegar 
water 
mu  hard 
Trefoil,  fweet 
marfh 

Troches 

of  amber 
antacid 

laxative 
anthelmintic 
antimoniai 
bechici 
cardialgic 
of  Japan  earth 
of  myrrh 
nerv^. 
of  nitre 
of  red  lead 

pe&oral,  black,  white4. 


& c.  586 

pedtoral  with  opium  587 
purging  59  i 

of  rhubarb  ib. 

of  rofes  590 

fialagogue  591 

of  fquills  588 

ftomachic  592 

of  fulphur  588 

fweet-fmelling  592 

white  of  Rhali  585 

Trulove,  herb  154 

Turmeric  133 

Turncps  215 

Turner’s  cerate  673 

Turpentines  247 

balfam  431 

bolus  612 

glyfter  649 


oil  and  fpirit  378*  431 
Turpeth 


Page 

171 

186 

1 2 5 
100 

250 

70 

151 


623 
620 
61 1 

304 

402 

249 

I73 

251 

5** 

580 

589 
ib. 

59 0 

59* 

586 

58  9 
58S 

587 
590 
587 

ib. 


7«a 

Turpeth  mineral 
root 

Tutty 

prepared 
ointments 
Twopence,  herb 


Valerian,  garden  and  wild 
mixture 
tin&ures 

Vegetables,  their  analyfis,  &c.  i 
rules  for  collefting  261 
Venice  treacle  620 

turpentine  247 

Verdegris  69 

prepared  265 

Verjuice  256 

Vermilion,  fee  Cinnabar. 

Vervain  253 

mallow  7 1 

Veflels,  with  plates  56,  57 

Vetch,  bitter  196 

Viue  tree  2 56 

wild  107 

Vinegar  68  ' 

wine 

diftilled  468 

of  litharge  ^05 

prophyladic  304 

of  rofes 
of  fquills 

treacle  304 

vinous  acid  of  nitre  4^4 

liquors,  their  produftion 
and  qualities  4 

vituolic  acid  a*7t 

Violet,  *y 

v.  fymp  362 

V,P*«  3 

hrPth  296 

Wine  " 210 
fat  prepared  267 

vipcrgrafs  ' ‘ 

Virgins  milk  _ 

Vitrification 

' Itnol»  S*ccn>  blue,  white  256,  257 

5t8 

calcined  « 

purified  . $ 
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546 

Vitriol  colcothar 

252 

giUa 

ib. 

oil  or  fpirit 

266 

fpirit  dulcified 

670 

elixirs 

188 

Vitriolated  nitre 

foda 

tartar 

253 

Vitriolic  acid 

643 

ethereal  liquor 

334 

Unftuous  fubftances 

Upright  virgins-bower 

Ufquebaugh 

Ultion 

W. 


Page 

483 
482 

459 
47* 
338*  339 

486 

487 

484 
30,  68,  459 

473 
90* 

M3 
33* 

79* 


335 

93 

123 

161 

266 


Wade’s  balfam 
Wakerobin 
Wallflower 
Walnut 

Wafhing  over  of  powders 
Waters  diftilled,  Ample  383 

fpirituous  400 

Water  alexeterial,  fimple  388 

fpirituous  402 

with  vinegar  ib. 
alum  646 

Anhalt  400 

anifeed,  compound  403 

arquebufade  408 

aromatic  406 

halm,  fimple  393 

balm,  compound  396 

barley  296 

bryony,  compound  402 

caraway  404 

cardamom  ib. 

caflia  lignea  389 

caftor  ib. 

camomile  391 

black  cherries  389 

cinnamon,  fimple  390 

fpirituous  404. 
dill  feed  388 

elder  flowers  393 

fennel  3^ 

honey  358 

Hungary  397 

hy  «op.  391 

hyftcric  403 

Water 


INDEX 


70 1 


Page 

Water  juniper  405 

lemon-peel  3*; 

lime,  timple  281 

compound  282 

mint,  fimple  392 

fpirituous  405 

nephritic  406 

nutmeg  406 

odoriferous  398 

orange-peel,  fimple  389 

fpirituous  403 

pennyroyal,  fimple  393 

fpirituous  407 

peony,  compound  406 

peppermint,  fimple  392 

fpirituous  405 

Jamaica  pepper,  fimple  392 

fpirit  406 

phagedxnic  648 

plague  402 

horferadifh,  compound  407 

rofe  393 

Tue  ib. 

fapphire-coloured  646 

favin  393 

ftyptic  647 

fulphurated  462 

tar  280 

treacle  402 

vitriolic  blue  647 

camphorated  ib. 

valerian,  compound  404 

vulnerary  408 

wormwood,  compound  401 

Waterflag  149 

Water-germander,  fee  Scordium. 
Wax,  white  and  yellow  12 1,  122 
oil  432 

plafter  65  2 

Weights  58 

table  of  the  weights  of  liquids  60 
Wheat  25I 

Whey  164 

alum  302 

laxative  ib. 

mufiard  ib. 

fcorbutic  303 

Whin,  petty  192 


Willow,  common  white 

Page 

224 

Wines 

25 4»  3°5 

algetic  alkaline 

306 

Wine,  antimo’ual 

307 

of  antimonial  tartar  308 

aromatic 

3 1 3 

bitter 

3°7 

chalybeate 

308 

emetic 

307 

febrifuge 

3 1 3 

guaiacum 

ib. 

ipecacuanha 

3°9 

millepedes 

310 

of  rhubarb 

3 1 1 

faffron 

■ 309 

fteel 

308 

viper 

310 

vinegar 

68 

Winter-cherries 

71 

Winter’s  bark 

258 

Wolfsbane 

137 

wholefome 

Woods,  deco&ion  of 

294 

eflence 

343 

Woodbine 

llS 

Wood  roof 

95 

Woodforrcl 

173 

conferve 

3+8 

Worms,  earth 

*73 

Wotmfeed 

227 

Wormwood,  common 

66 

Roman  and  fea  ib. 

conferve 

349 

extra& 

4*5 

effential  oil 

373 

fixt  fait 

437 

compound  waters  401 

Y. 

Yarrow 

181 

Z. 

Zarnich 

92 

Zedoary 

258 

Zinc 

259 

preparations  of 

- 567 

ointment  of 

670 

- I®  $ • % 
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Abies  r 65 

Abies  Canadcnlis  248 

Abrotanum  65 

Abfinthium  66 

Acacia  • 67 

Germanica  212,410 

Acanthus  67 

Acetofa  to- 

Acetofella,  vide  Lujula  173 

Acctura  68 

deftillatum  468 

lithargyrites  • 305 

prophyla&icum  304 

rofaceum  303 

fcilliticum  ib. 

theriacale  304 

Acidum  aeriale  33 

animalium  144 

aqua  regia  32,  467 

boraxium  32,  500 

muriaticum  30,  464 

nitri  vinofum  474 

nitrofum  30,  463 

tenue  463 

tartareum  469 

vitriolicum  30,  68,  459 
tenue  460 


vinofum 

Aconitum  falutiferum 
Acorus  verus 

vulgaris 
Adianthum 
jEi  ugo 

prepaiata 
-tEs  uftum 

Aithiops  antimonialis 
martialis 

mineralis 

Agallochum 
Agaiicus 
Ageratum 
Agnus  callus 
Agrefla 
Agrimoaia 
Alcea 
Alchemilla 
2 


Page 

Aids  ungula  ib. 

Alcohol  394 

Alkali  fixum  vegetabile  acetat.  492 
pmificatum  437 
tartarifatum  495 
vitriolatum  485 


volatile  caul^icum  451 

cx  faleammoniaa>450 
Alkekengi  7 1 

Alliaria  72 

Allium  ifr 

Alnus  73 

Aloe  . 73,  74 

purificata  272 

Aloes  lignum  69 

Alfine  75 

Althaea  ib. 

Alumen  76 

uftum  ' 483 

Amaradulcis  137 

Ambragrifea  77 

Ammi  ib. 

Ammoniacum  gummi  78 

purificatum  271 
Amomura  verum  78 

vulgare  79 

Amurca  191 

Amygdalae  79 

Amylum  251 

Anacardium  80 

Anagallis  81 

Anchufa  ib. 

Anethum  ib. 

Angelica  82 
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Mofchata  nux 
Mofchus 

Mucilago  gummi  Arabici 

tragacanthas 
feminum  7 

cydoniorum  ^ 

Mufcus  maritimus 

Myrobaluni 

Myrrlia 

Myrrhis 

Myrtillus 

My  i t us 

Mvxa 


Napha 


N. 


641 
ib. 

642 
ib. 

*>43 

644 

642 

<543 

619 

352 

232 

*43 

59* 

ib. 

ib. 

181 

75 

182 

188 

182 
289 

ib. 

296 

129 

183 

ib. 

184 
ib. 
ib. 

232 


96 


INDEX 
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Napus  dulcis 

Page 

184 

lilveltris 

ib. 

Nardus  celtica 

ib. 

Indica 

185 

Nafturtium 

ib. 

Nepeta 

ib. 

Nephriticum  lignum 

ib. 

Nicotiana 

186 

Nigella 

ib. 

Nitrum 

187 

cubicum 

490 

fixum 

439 

puriiicatum 

481 

ftibiatum 

554 

vitriolatum 

486 

Nummularia 

1 88 

Nux  mofchata 

ib. 

torrefa&a 

268 

Nux  piftacia 

189 

vomica 

ib. 

Nymphxa 

190 

O. 

Ocbra 

190 

Ocimum 

ib. 

Oculi  cancrorum 

>13 

prxparati 

265 

Oeaanthe  crocata 

190 

Oleum  amygdalinum. 

27  6 

an  i male 

433 

buxi 

429 

camphoratum 

346 

chamxmeli 

344 

cornu  cervi 

446 

cerae 

432 

Copaivae  compofitum 

43i 

Dippelii 

433 

effentiale  abfinthii 

373 

anethi 

374 

anifi 

ib. 

aurantiorum 

276 

carni 

374 

caryopbyllorum 

ib. 

chamaemeli 

375 

cinnamomi 

ib. 

cymini 

375 

foeniculi 

ib. 

juniperi 

376 

lavendulx 

ib. 

limonum 

ib 

macis 

377 

cflcntiale  marjoranx  376 

. pase 

Oleum  effent.  menthx  piperitidis  377 

vulgaris 

ib. 

neroli 

96 

nucis  mofchatx 

377 

origani 

ib. 

piperis  Jamaicenfis 

ib. 

pulegii 

ib. 

rhodii 

378 

rorifmarini 

377 

rutae 

378 

fabinae 

ib. 

faffafras 

ib. 

terebinthinx 

378 

fuliginis 

449 

guaiaci 

429 

hyperici 

344 

lateritium 

430 

lini  feminum 

276 

macis 

189 

e mucilaginibus 

344 

rnartis 

51 7 

nucis  mofchatx 

189 

odoriferum 

346 

oil  varum 

191 

palmx 

*97 

pctrolei  Barbaaenfis 

43® 

fambucinum 

345 

finapios 

27s 

fuccini 

5ot 

fulphuris 

46a 

tartari  per  deliquium 

441 

terebinthinx 

43i 

viride 

345 

vitrioli 

459 

Olibanum 

l9l 

Olivx 

190 

Omphachium 

256 

Ononis 

192 

OphioglolTum 

ib. 

Opium 

ib. 

colatum 

27 1 

Opobalfamum 

195 

Opopanax 

ib. 

puriiicata 

Orchis 

229 

Origanum 

19$ 

Orobus 

ib. 

. Oryza 

ib. 

Olteocolla 

ib. 

OIJreorum  teftx 

265 

Qvorum  teftx 

26  j 

Oxa* 

7*4 

Oxalis 

Oxyacantha  Galeni. 

vulgaris 

Oxycroceum 
Gxylapathum 
Oxymel  ex  allio 
pe&orale 

fciliticum 
Ample* 


INDEX. 


Oxys 


P, 


Pastmia 

PalimpilTa 

Palma 

Panacea  antimonii 
mercurii 

Panicum 

Papaver 

erraticum 
Paralyfis 
Pareira 
Paiietaria 
Paris  herba 
Pailinaca 
Pcdicularia 
Pcntaphyllum 
Pentaphylloide* 

Pepo 

Periclymcnurn 

Perfica 

Perficaiia  mitia 
urens 

Pcruvianus  cortex 

Petafites 

Petroleum 

Barbadenfe 
Petrofelinum 
Petum  feu  nicotiana 
Peucedanum 
Fhilonium 

Picea  J'eu  abies  rubra 
Pilofclla 

Pilule  iEthiopicte 
aloeticae 
aromaticae 
cocciae 


rubra 


Page 

67 

diainbras 

Page 

594 

102 

dyfentcricae 

604 

237 

de  duobus 

595 

655 

ecphradticas 

596 

1 66 

chalybeatae 

ib. 

365 

purgantea 

597 

ib. 

feetidae 

ib. 

366 

de  gambogta 

599 

ib. 

gummofa: 

597 

*73 

de  jalappa 

594 

197 

lunarts 

Matthasi 

512 
6 01 

tog 

mercuriales 

598 

197 

laxantei 

599 

560 

ex  olibano 

602 

543 

pacificae 

601 

53<> 

pectorales 

602 

*97 

pieeae 

604 

ib. 

roborantes 

ib 

198 

Rudii 

419 

*99 

Rufi 

602 

ib. 

faponacae 

601 

ib. 

e fcammonia  cum  aloe 

595 

*54 

fcilliticte 

603 

200 

e fptrmate  ceti 

605 

241 

llomachicae 

603 

200 

e Ityrace 

602 

86 

Pimpinellas 

20  6 

200 

fa  xi  frag  a 

ib. 

*>5 

Pinus 

207 

2CO 

Piper  album 

ib. 

ib. 

Jamaiccnfe 

ib. 

ib. 

Indicum 

208 

201 
204 

a. 

* 70$ 

ib. 
186 
206 
623 

65 
97 
599 

• 594 
ib. 

e colocynthide  cum  aloe  5^6 

Aropliciores  egr 
communes  fyfz 

e cuPr<>  604 


longum 
nigrum 

caudatuna 

Pifa 

Piftachia  nux 
Pix  liquida 
ficca 

Burgundica 

Plantago 

Plumbum 

ullum 

Poeonia 

Polium 

Polygonatum 

Polygonum 

Polypodium 

Poly  trichum 

Pompholyx 


207 
ib. 

132 

208 

1 89 

208 
ib. 

209 
ib. 
ib. 

522 

•97 

210 

129 

121 

210 

25  r 

210 

Pop  it. 


INDEX 


Page 

Populus  nigra 

2 t I 

Porrum 

ib. 

Fortulaca 

ib. 

Potent  ilia 

86 

Potio  cretacea 

288 

Prcfium 

I7(j 

Primula 

21 1 

Prunella 

ib. 

Pruna 

ib. 

Pyfy  Ilium 

212 

Ptarmica 

ib. 

fuaveolens 

70 

Pulegium 

2 r 2 

Pulmonatia 

213 

Pulparum  extradlio 

270 

Pulfatilla  nigricans 

213 

Pulvis  Algarothi 

564 

antilyfius 

573 

ari  compofitus 

ib. 

arthriticiis  amarus 

582 

bezpardicus 

576 

e bolo  compofitus  cum 

opio 

574 

fine  opio 

ib. 

carminativus 

58  3 

Carthufianus 

560 

catharticus  falinus 

583 

cephalicus  , 

579 

e cerufla  compofitus 

575 

e chelis  cancrorum 

ib 

contrayerva  compofitus  576 

cornachina 

578 

cretaceus 

576 

diaromaton 

581 

diaiennac 

579 

diatragacanthi 

580 

diureticus 

583 

Doveri 

582 

ad  epilepticos 

577 

de  gutteta 

ib. 

hierae  pierse 

580 

e jalappa  compofitus 

582 

mercurii  inereus 

545 

e myrrha  compofitus 

577 

ad  partum 

ib. 

principis 

536 

roborans 

584 

e fcammonia  compofitus  578 

e fenna  compofitus 

579 

fternutatorius 

ib. 

fuccini  compofitus 

ib . 

7 rS 

Page 

Pulvis  ftypticus  579 

teftaceus  575 

teftaceus  ceratus  581 

etragacanthacompofitus5>>o 


verinifugus 

584 

Pyrethrum 

ib. 

Qmrffia 

214 

Qiiercus 

ib. 

Qui.iquefolium 

200 

Quinqueneivia 

2 9 

R 

Radix  Indica  Lopeziana 

2 14 

Ka'narum  iperma 

214 

Raphanus  rutticanus 

ib. 

Rapum 

7iS 

Realgar 

92 

Regina  prati 

257 

Regulus  antimonii 

556 

martialis 

557 

medicinalis 

55S 

flcllatus 

557 

Refina  aloes 

419 

flava 

379 

guaiaci 

421 

jalappii 

ib. 

nigra 

43* 

Peruviani  corticis 

422 

fcammonii 

421 

Rhabarbarum 

215 

torrefa&um 

268 

Rhamnus  catharticus 

237 

Rhaponticum 

216 

vulgare 

121 

Rheum  feu  rhabarbarum 

215 

Rhodium 

170 

Rhododendron 

216 

Rhus 

245 

Ribefia 

2 16 

Ricinus 

ib. 

Rifagon,  vide  Cafumunar 

121 

Rifignal 

92 

Rub  baccarum 

> 410 

juniptri 

C TV 

lambuci 

410 

Rofa  fobs 

425 

Rofa  rubra 

217 

dainafcena 

ib. 

Rofmarinus 

ib. 

Rubia 

2.8 

Rubigo  chalybis 

5'3 

Rubin 

Page 

Page 

Rubus  ictaus 

2 J S 

Sandaracha 

92 

vulgaris 

ib. 

Sanicula 

226 

Rufcus 

ib. 

Santalum  album 

ib. 

Kuta 

219 

citrinum 

ib. 

rub  rum 

ib. 

S. 

Santonicum 

227 

Sabina 

219 

Sapo  albus 

ib. 

Saccharum 

220 

amygdalinus 

453 

la&is 

499 

cum  oleo  olivarum 

ib. 

rcrfaceum  , 

589 

mollis 

227 

faturni 

523 

niger 

- ib. 

Sagapenum 

220 

purificatus 

454 

Sago 

221 

tartareus 

ib. 

Sal  abfintlui 

437 

Saponaria 

228 

acetofse 

496 

Sarcocolla 

ib. 

alcalinus  fixus  vegetabilis  221 

Sarfaparilla 

ib. 

purificatus  437 

Saflafras 

ib. 

tartarizatus495 

Satureia 

220 

foffile 

221 

Satyrium 

ib. 

purificatus  441 
alcalinus  falis  marini  440 

Saxifraga 

Scabiofa 

230 

ib. 

ammomacus 

221 

Scammonium 

ib% 

purificatus 

482 

Scilla 

7.2  1 

argent! 

eatharticus  9 
amarus$ 
Glauberi 
chalybis 
communis 
cornu  cervi 
diureticus 
gemmae 
jovis 
marinus 
martis 
mirabilis 
PI  limbi 
Polychreftus 
prunellas 
rupellcnfis 
fedativu* 
fuccini 
tartari 
vitrioli 
zinci 
Salep 
Salix 
Salvia 
Sambucus 
Sanguis  draconis 
I 


45Q  co&a 

5 1 i exficcata 

222  Scincus 
Schoenanthus 

487  Sclarea 
5*8  Scolopcndrium 

223  Scordium 
446  Scorodotus 
49  * Scorzonera 

Scrophularia 

aquatica  major 
vulgaris 
Sebeften 
Secale 
Sedum 
486  Selenites 

Sempervivum 
Senna 
Seneka 
Senecio 
Seneca  gum 
483  Septinervia 
5^8  Sericum 

Serpentaria  Virginiana 

berovllum 


223 

J26 

223 

5*7 

487 

5*3 


496 
joo 
501 
43  5 


229 

224 
ib. 

225 
22$ 


Serpyllum 

citratum 
Serum  aluminofum 
fcorbuticum 


268 

ib. 

23* 

161 

*55 

171 

232 

225 


232 


28 

232 

233 
ib. 

140 

*5* 

209 

234 
ib. 

235 
250 
302 

3°3 

Sc- 


717 


I 

N D 

Page 

Scrum  finapinum 

302 

folutivum 

ib. 

Sefamum 

23  5 

Scfeli 

ib. 

Sevum  ovillum  curatum 

267 

Sicula 

102 

Sief  album 

585 

Sigillum  Salamonis 

129 

Simarouba 

235 

Sinapi 

ib. 

Sioapifmus 

675 

Sifon 

79 

Sium  aromaticum 

ib. 

Smyrnium 

'55 

Soda 

441 

tartarizata 

496 

vltriolata 

487 

Solanum  lcthale 

236 

lignofum 

137 

vulgarc 

236 

velicarium 

7 1 

Soldanella 

107 

Solutio  mercurii 

534 

mercurii  fublimati  cor- 

rofive 

540 

fimplcx 

548 

Sophia 

236 

Sorbus 

B. 

Species  aromaticas 

581 

' e fcordio  cum  opio 

ib. 

fine  opio  ib. 

Sperma  ceti 

236 

Spica  nardi 

185 

Indica 

ib. 

Spina  alba 

237 

ccrvina 

ib. 

Spigelia 

237 

Spiiitus  aceti 

468 

aethereus 

473 

camphor* 

34° 

cochlearice 

399 

cornu  cervi 

446 

croci 

422 

fuliginis 

449 

lavendulae 

398 

compofitus 

ib. 

Mindereri  * 

493 

nitri  dulcis 

474 

Glauberi 

463 

rorifmarini  1 

397 

falinus  aromaticua 

457 

E X. 


Spiritus  fall’s  ammoniaci 

Page 

450 

cum  calce  viva 

45 1 

dulcis 

456 

falis  marini 

464 

coagulatus 

490 

dulcis 

476 

Glauberi 

464 

fuccini 

501 

fulphuris 

460 

terebinthins 

378 

vini  camphoratus 

34° 

vmi  reftilicatus  238,394 

tartarizatus 

396 

tenuior 

239 

vitrioli  dulcis 

47* 

fortis 

459 

tenuis 

ib. 

volatilis  aromaticus 

457 

caufticus 

45* 

foetidus 

457 

fuccinatus 

45  8 

Spongia 

239 

ufta 

269 

Stannum 

240 

pulveratum 

525 

Maphifagria 

240 

Stereo ra 

241 

Stibium 

83 

Stcechas 

24* 

Stramonium 

ib. 

Styrax  calamita 

242 

colatus 

270 

liquids 

242 

Suber 

243 

Succi  fcorbut-ici 

274 

Succinum 

243 

praeparatum  * 

265 

Succus  prunorum  lilv. 

410 

fpiffatus  aconiti 

ib. 

btlladona 

ib. 

cicutae 

412 

hyofeyami 

410 

Succifa 

181 

Sulphur 

243 

pnecipitatum 

507 

vivum 

5°4 

antimonii  auratum 

558 

praecipitatum558 

Sumach 

245 

Symphytum 

129 

Syrupus  ex  allio 

-354 

Sy- 

Page 

Syrupus  ex  althaea  _ 354 

aurantiorum  corticum  355 

balfanu'cus  ib- 

caryophillorum  rubrorum  356 

colchici  363 

croci  357 

cydoniorum  ib* 

diacodion  35  ^ 

kermefinus  357 

limonum  ib. 

c meconio  358 

mororum  ib. 

papaveris  alb!  ib. 

erratic!  ib. 

paraly/is  359 

pc&oralis  ib. 

rofarum  folutivus  ib. 

e rofis  fiecis  360 

rubi  idaei  fruftus  358 

facchari  361 

de  fenna  & rheo  ib. 

fcilliticus  360 

fimplex  361 

e fpina  cervina  ib. 

e fucco  malorum  1 

limonorum  J 357 

violarum  362 

zingiberis  ib. 
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Tabellse  antacidae 

laxantes 

anthelmintics 

cardialgicae 

rofaces 

Tacamahaca 

Tamarindus 

Tamarifcus 

Tanacetum 

*lapfus  barbatuj 

Taraxacum 

Tartarus 

antimonialis 

emeticus 


regeneratU8 

folubilis 


vitriolatus 
J egula  bybernira 
2,  , ar*nearum 
^elephium 
Tercbinthinac 


I 


5R9 

ib. 

590 

589 

590 

2 45 
ib. 
246 
ib. 
ib. 

*35 

246 
565 

565 

492 

495 

484 

*55 

86 

*3 1 

247 


Page 

Terra  Japonica  158 

Terra  foliata  tartari  492 

Lemnia  105 

figillata  ib. 

^ilefiaca  ib. 

Thapfia  249 

Thea  ib. 

nntiphthifica  291 

Theriaca  620 

Edinenfis  623 

Thlafpi  249 

Thus  ib. 

Thymclasa  250 

Thymus  ib. 

citratus  ib. 

Tilia  ^ ib. 

Tinftura  abfinthii  341 

amara  3 1 y 

ambrS  34.2 

antimonii  2?* 


diaphoretici  ib. 


antiphthiilca  329 

aromatica  3 1 8 

balfamica  ib. 

benzoin!  341 

cantharidum  3 1 8 

cardamomi  319 

caftorei  ib. 

compofita  320 

ceph  alien  3x0 

purgahs  3 1 r 

einnamomi  320 

corticis  Peruviani  ib. 

coMmfita  321 

volatilis  ib. 

croci  322 

foctida  " ib. 

fuliginis  ib. 

grjaiacina  volatilis  323 

hellebori  nigii  326 

jalappii  323 

compofita  324 

japonica  ib. 

ipecacuanha  309 

c kino  34.1 

Jaccx  324 

martis  323' 

melampodii  326 

nienthae  280 

mofehi  34.1 

myrrh*  326 


Tino 
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719 

Page 

Page 

Tin&ura  myrrhae  & aloes 

327 

Turpethum 

252 

odontalgica 

343 

minerale 

546 

opii 

327 

Tuffilago 

252 

regia 

3 + 2 

Tutia 

2$2 

rhabarbari  7 

praeparata 

26  6 

fpirituofa  J 

328 

vinofa 

3xt 

U. 

rhaei  amara 

328 

Ulmaria 

*57 

dulcis 

329 

Ulinus 

ib. 

facra 

3 1 1 

Ungaentum  ^Egyptiacum 

661 

faturnina 

329 

ex  aerugme 

664 

fennae 

33° 

album 

662 

ferpentarias 

ib. 

campboratum  ib. 

ftomachica  307, 

331 

antifphoricum 

66  9 

ftyptica 

ib. 

ex  althaea 

662 

fuccini 

ib . . 

Arcsei 

66s 

fudorifica 

332 

bafilicum  flavum 

663 

fulphuris 

ib. 

nigrum 

ib. 

volatilis 

508 

viride 

664 

Thebaica 

327 

e calce  zinci 

670 

Tolutana 

333 

citrinum. 

664 

valet  ianas  ? 

cceruleum  fortius 

ib. 

llmplex  5 

334 

mitius 

ib. 

volatilis 

ib. 

deficcativum 

66c 

veneris  volatilis 

5'9 

diapompholygos 

ib. 

veratri 

334 

digeftivum 

(>73 

Tithymalus 

250 

% 

emolliens 

666 

Tormentilla 

ib. 

epifpafticum 

671 

Tragacantha 

e pulvere  7 

ib 

Trichomanes 

25I 

cantharidum  f 

Trifolium  paluftrc 

ib. 

ex  infufo  7 

ib 

Triflago 

123 

cantharidum  3 

Triticum 

251 

e gummi  elemi 

66s 

Trochifci  albi  7 

585 

e lapide  calaminari  673 

Rhazis  3 

mercuriale 

666 

bechici  albi 

586 

e mercurio  prsecr 

nigti 

ib. 

pitato 

ib. 

cum  opio 

587 

nervinum 

ib. 

e carabe 

580 

nutritum 

667 

cardialgici 

589 

ophthalmicum 

ib. 

diafulphuris 

588 

paralyticum 

673 

de  minio 

587 

e pice 

668 

de  myrrha 

ib. 

ad  pforam  662,663,669 

nervini 

590' 

fambucinum 

668 

c nitro 

587 

faturninum 

ib. 

e fcilla 

588 

fimplex  668, 669 

fialagogi 

59 1 

e fulphure 

ib. 

ftomachici 

592 

tetrapharmacum 

66  3 

fuaveolentes 

ib. 

tripharmacum 

670 

e fulphure 

588 

tutiae 

ib. 

e terra  Japonica 

ib. 

vermifugum 

670 

Ua- 


720  * 

Unguentum  atl  vcficatoria 
virick 

Urtica 
Uvs  paflie 
nrfi 

Valeiiana 

Veratrum 

Verbafculum 

Verbena 

Veronica 

aquatica 

Vincetoxicum 

Vinum 

aloeticum  alcalinum 
amarum 

aromaticum  4 

antimoniale 

chalybeatum 

croceum 

emeticum 

febrifugum 

guaiacinum 

cum  helleboro 
ipecacuanhae 
millepcdum 


N D E X. 


Page 
67  l 

Vinum  Rhei 

Page 

311 

ib. 

e tartaro  antimoniale 

308 

258 

Vinum  viperinum 

310 

258 

Viola  * 

2 5S 

ib. 

Vipera 

ib. 

253 

Virga  aurea 

ib. 

'S2 

Vi  feus 

256 

246 

Vitis 

ib.  > 

253 

Vitriolum  \ 

ib. 

254 

calcinatum 

483 

101 

purificatum 

482 

254 

martis 

518 

ib. 

zinci 

568 

306 

Vitrum  antimomi 

561 

3°7 

ceratum 

562 

3 1 3 

307 

308 

W. 

Winteranus  cortex 

258 

3°9 

307 

3 1 3 

ib. 

Z. 

Zarnich 

Zcdoaria 

92 

258 

3X3 

Zibethum 

259 

309 

Zincum 

ib. 

3'° 

Zingiber 

ib. 

finis. 
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• None  of  the  plates  to  be  cut  into  fingle  leaves. 
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